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Akt.  I.'^ContribtUians  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Vedic  Theogony 
and  Mythology.    No.  II. — ^By  J.  Mum,  Esq. 

Thb  AsviNS. 

The  Asvins  seem  to  have  been  a  puzzle  even  to  tlie  oldest 
Indian  Commentators.  Yfiaka  thus  refers  to  them  in  the 
Nirukta,  xiL  1 :  "  Next  in  order  are  the  deities  whose  sphere 
is  the  heaven;  of  these  the  Asvins  are  the  first  to  arrive. 
They  are  called  Asvins,  because  they  pervade  (vyasnuvdte) 
everything,  the  one  with  moisture,  the  other  with  light. 
AurnabhSva  says  they  are  called  Asvins,  from  the  horses 
{asvaih,  on  which  they  ride).  Who,  then,  are  these  Asvins? 
'  Heaven  and  Earth,'  say  some ;  '  Day  and  Night,'  say  others ; 
*  The  Sun  and  Moon,'  say  others ;  '  Two  kings,  performers 
of  holy  acts,'  say  the  legendary  writers.  Their  time  is  sub- 
sequent to  midnight,  whilst  the  manifestation  of  light  is 
delayed ;  [and  ends  with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  ibid.  xii.  5]. 
The  dark  portion  [of  this  time]  denotes  the  intermediate  (god, 
=  Indra),  the  light  portion  Aditya  (the  Sun)."^  Professor 
Roth,  on  the  strength  of  this  passage  considers  that  Y^ka 
identifies  the  two  Asvins  with  Indra  and  the  Sun  (Illustrations 
ofNirukta,p.  159).'2 

*  See  the  different  interpretation  given  bv  Professor  Goldstiickcr,  below. 

2  R.  V.  i.  181,  4,  is  quoted  by  Yaska  in  illustration  of  bis  view : — "Born  here 
and  there,  these  two  have  8tri^'en  forward  (?)  with  spotless  bodies  according  to 
their  respective  characters.  One  of  you,  a  conqueror  and  a  sago  [is  the  son  of] 
the  strong  one  (?) ;  the  other  is  bom  onward,  the  son  of  the  sky."  Comp.  Both's 
transl.  in  illustration  of  Nirukta,  p.  169. 
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In  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  iv.  425, 
the  same  author  thus  speaks  of  these  gods :  "  The  two  Asvins, 
though,  like  the  ancient  interpreters  of  the  Veda,  we  are  by 
no  means  agreed  as  to  the  conception  of  their  character,  hold, 
nevertheless,  a  perfectly  distinct  position  in  the  entire  body 
of  the  Vedic  deities  of  light.  They  are  the  earliest  bringers 
of  light  in  the  morning  sky,  who  in  their  chariot  hasten 
onward  before  the  dawn,  and  prepare  the  way  for  her."  * 

In  a  passage  of  the  R.  V.,  x.  17,  2  (quoted  in  my  paper  on 
Yama,  p.  288),  the  Asvins  are  represented  as  the  twin  sons  of 
Vivasvat  and  SaranyA.  They  are  also  called  the  sons  of  the 
sky  {divo  napdta)  in  R.  V.,  i.  182,  1 ;  i.  184,  1  f  x.  61,  4 ; 
and  in  i.  46,  2  sindhumdtard,  the  offipring  of  the  Ocean  ^ 
(whether  aerial  or  terrestrial).  In  viii.  75,  1,  they  are  said 
to  have  sprung  (?)  from  the  word  of  Daksha. 

In  i.  180,  2,  the  sister  of  the  Asvins  is  mentioned,  by 
whom  the  Commentator  naturally  understands  Ushas.  In 
vii.  71.  1,  Ushas  appears  to  be  called  the  Sister  of  Night, 
whilst  in  i.  123,  5,  she  is  said  to  be  the  sister  of  Bhaga  and 
Varuna. 

The  Asvins  are  in  many  parts  of  the  R.  V.  connected  with 
Siiry&,  the  youthful  daughter  of  the  sim  (called  also  in  one 
place,  i.  119,  2,  tTij&nt  (?) ),  who  is  represented  as  having 
chosen  them  for  her  husbands  (i.  119,  5 ;  iv.  43,  6 ;  vii.  69, 
3;  comp.  x.  39,  11) ;  and  as  having  eagerly  ascended  their 
chariot  (i.  34,  5 ;  i.  116,  17 ;  i.  117,  13 ;  i.  118,  5 ;  iv.  43, 
2,  6;  V.  73,  5;  vi.  63,  5  f . ;  vii.  68,  3;  vii.  69,  4;  viii.  8, 
10;  viii.  22,  1 ;  comp.  viii.  29,  8).* 

The  commentator  (on  i.  116,  17)  following  the  Br&hmanas, 
explains  these  allusions  by  saying  that  Savitri  had  destined 
his  daughter  SAry&  to  be  the  wife  of  Soma.  But  all  the  gods 
were  anxious  to  obtain  her  hand,  and  resolved  that  the  victor 

^  For  some  speculatioDs  of  Professors  MilUer  and  "Weber,  on  the  Asvins,  see 
the  lectures  of  tne  former,  2nd  series,  p.  489,  f,  and  the  Indische  Studien  of  the 
latter,  vol.  v.,  p.  234. 

>  In  i.  181.  4,  only  one  of  them  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  sky. 

>  On  this  the  commentator  remarks  that  although  it  is  the  Sun  and  Moon  that 
are  sprung  from  the  sea,  yet  the  same  epithet  applies  equally  to  the  Asvins  who 
in  the  opinion  of  some  are  identical  with  the  former. 

«  See  also  A.  Y.  tL  82,  2. 
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in  a  race  which  they  agreed  to  run,  should  get  her.  She  was 
accordingly  won  by  the  Asyins,  and  ascended  their  chariot. 

Allusion  is  also  made  to  S(Lry&  in  connection  with  the 
Asvins  in  x.  85,  9,  where,  however,  they  no  longer  appear  as 
her  husbands :  "  Soma  was  the  wooer,  the  Asvins  were  the 
two  Mends  of  the  bridegroom,^  when  Savitri  gave  to  her 
husband  SAry&  consenting  in  her  mind  ....  14.  When  ye 
came,  Asvins,  to  the  marriage  procession  of  Sdry^,  to  make 
enquiries,  all  the  gods  approved,  and  Filshan^  as  a  son  chose 
you  for  his  parents." 

The  daughter  of  the  Sun  is  connected  with  the  Soma  plant 
in  ix.  1,  6 :  "  The  Daughter  of  the  Sun  purifies  thy  distilled 
Soma,"  etc. ;  and  in  ix.  113,  3,  she  is  said  to  have  brought  it 
after  it  had  been  expanded  by  the  rain. 

If  we  look  on  Soma  as  the  plant  of  that  name,  the  connec- 
tion between  it  and  S£iry&  is  not  very  clear ;  but  if  Soma  be 
taken  for  the  moon,  as  he  appears  to  be  in  x.  85,  3  ("  When 
they  crush  the  plant,  he  who  drinks  fancies  that  he  has 
drunk  Soma;  but  no  one  tastes  of  him  whom  the  priests 
know  to  be  Soma,")^  it  is  not  unnatural,  from  the  relation  of 
the  two  luminaries,  that  he  should  have  been  regarded  as 
son-in-law  of  the  sim. 

The  Asvins  are  described  as  coming  from  afar,  from  the 
sky  or  from  the  lower  air  (i.  22,  2 ;  iv.  44,  5  ;  viii.  5,  30 ; 
viii.  8,  3,  4,  7)  ;  or  as  arriving  from  different  unknown 
quarters,  whether  above  or  below,  far  or  near  (v.  73,  1 ;  v. 
74,  10 ;  vii.  70,  3 ;  vii.  72,  5  ;  viii.  9,  2 ;  viii.  10,  1,  5  ;  viii. 
26, 17;  viii.  62,  5).  Sometimes  the  worshipper  enquires  after 
their  locality  (i.  184,  1 ;  v.  74,  2,  3 ;  vi.  63,  1 ;  viii.  62,  4). 
In  one  place  (viii.  8,  23,)  they  are  said  to  have  three  stations. 
The  time  of  their  appearance  is  properly  the  early  dawn,  when 
they  yoke  their  horses  to  their  car  and  descend  to  earth  to 
receive  the  adorations  and  offerings  of  their  votaries  (i.  22, 1 ; 

*  Comp.  A.V.  xi.  8, 1,  ''when  Manyu  brought  his  bride  from  the  house  of  San- 
kalpa,  who  were  the  bridegroom's  friends?"  etc. 

»  Weber  asks  (Ind.  S.  v.  183, 187,)  whether  Piishan  here  is  not  meant  to  desig- 
nate Soma  the  bridegroom.  In  yI.  o8,  4,  the  gods  are  said  to  haye  giyen  Piishui 
to  Surya. 

3  See  the  part  of  my  former  paper  referring  to  Soma,  p.  140 ;  and  Weber's 
Ind.  Stud.  Y.  179. 
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i.  184,  1 ;  iv.  45,  2  ;  vii.  67,  2  ;i  vii.  69,  5 ;  vii.  71,  1-3  ; 
vii.  72,  4 ;  vii.  73,  1 ;  viii.  5,  1,  2 ;«  viii.  9, 17  ;3  x.  39, 12  ;* 
X.  40,  1,  3  ;  X.  41,  1,  2 ;  x.  61,  4).5  In  i.  34,  10,  Savitri  is 
said  to  put  their  car  in  motion  before  the  dawn.  In  other 
passages  their  time  is  not  so  well  defined.  Thus,  in  i.  157, 1, 
it  is  said :  '*  Agni  has  awoke ;  the  sun  rises  from  the  earth ; 
the  great  and  bright  Ushas  has  dawned  with  her  light ;  the 
Asvins  have  yoked  their  car  to  go ;  the  divine  Savitri  has 
enlivened  every  part  of  the  world :"  v^here  both  the  break  of 
dawn  and  the  appearance  of  the  Asvins  appear  to  be  made 
simultaneous  with  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  vii.  71,  4.  In  v.  76,  3,  the  Asvins  are  invited  to 
come  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and  in  viiL  22,  14,  it  is 
said  that  they  are  invoked  in  the  evening  and  during  the  day, 
as  well  as  at  dawn.  It  need  not,  however,  surprise  us  that 
they  should  be  invited  to  attend  the  different  ceremonies  of 
the  worshippers,  and  therefore  conceived  to  appear  at  hours 
distinct  from  the  natural  periods  of  their  manifestation. 

It  may  seem  unaccountable  that  two  deities  of  a  character 
so  little  defined,  and  so  difficult  to  identify,  as  the  Asvins, 
shoidd  have  been  the  object  of  so  enthusiastic  a  worship  as 
appears  from  the  numerous  hymns  dedicated  to  them  in  the 
R.  V.  to  have  been  paid  to  them  in  ancient  times.  The 
reason  may  have  been  that  they  were  hailed  as  the  precursors 
of  returning  day,  after  the  darkness  and  dangers  of  the  night. 
In  one  passage  (viii.  35,  16  ff.)  they  are  represented  as  being, 
like  Agni,  the  chasers  away  of  evil  spirits. 

The  Asvins  are  said  to  be  young  (vii.  67,  10),  ancient 
(vi.  62,  5),  beautiful  (vi.  62,  5 ;  vi.  63,  1),  honey-hued  (viii. 
26,  6),  lords  of  lustre  (viii.  22, 14 ;  x.  93,  6),  bright  (vii.  68, 1), 

*  vii.  67,  2,  "  A^i,  being  kindled,  has  shone  upon  ns ;  even  the  remotest  ends 
of  the  darkness  have  been  seen  ;  the  light  preceding  the  dawn  has  been  perceived, 
springing  up  for  the  glory  of  the  daughter  of  heaven  (Ushas).  3.  Now,  A?vins, 
the  priest  invokes  yon  with  his  hymns,"  etc. 

*  viii.  5,  1,  2  ;  **"WTien  the  rosy-hued  dawn,  though  far  away,  gleams  as  if  she 
were  near  at  hand,  she  spreads  the  light  in  all  directions.  2.  Yc,  A?vins,  like 
men,  follow  after  Ushas  in  your  car  which  isyoked  by  thought,  and  shines  aifar." 

.   *  viii.  9,  17,  **  Wake,  o  great  and  divine  Ushas,  the  A?vins,"  etc. 

*  X.  39,  12,  "The  daughter  of  the  sky  (the  da^n)  is  bom  when  your  car  is 
yoked ;  as  are  also  day  and  ni^ht." 

^  X.  61, 4,  when  the  dark  fnight]  stands  among  &e  tawny  cows  (rays  of  dawn), 
I  inyoke  you,  Afvins,  sons  of  the  sky." 
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of  a  golden  brilliancy  and  8un<-like  radiance  (viii.  8,  2),  agUe 
(vi.  63,  5),  fleet  as  thought  (viii-  22,  16),  swift  as  falcons  (v. 
78,  4),  possessed  of  many  forms  (i.  117,  9),  wearing  lotus  gar- 
lands (x.  184,  2,  and  A.  V.  iii.  22,  4,  S.  P.  Br.  iv.  1,  5,  16) ; 
strong  (x.  24,  4),  mighty  (vi.  62,  5),  terrible,  {rudrd,  v.  75, 
3 ;  X.  93,  7),  skilful  {mdyind  or  mdydvind,  vi.  63, 5  ;  x.  24,  4), 
and  profound  in  wisdom  (viii.  8. 2).  They  are  overthrowers  of 
pride  (viii.  22, 16) ;  and  traverse  a  golden  (v.  75,  3,)  or  terrible 
(viii.  5,  11 ;   viii.  8,  1 ;   viii.  22,  1,  14 ;   x.  39,  11),  path.^ 

The  car,  golden  in  all  its  various  parts  (i.  180,  1 ;  iv.  44, 
4,  6 ;  V.  77,  3 ;  viii.  5,  28,  29,  35 ;  viii  22,  9),  on  which 
they  ride,  flying  as  on  bird's  wings  (i.  183,  1),  was  formed 
by  the  Bibhus  (x.  39,  12),  and  is  singular  in  its  formation, 
being  three*  wheeled,  and  triple  in  some  other  parts  of  its 
construction  (Jtrivrt^  trivandhura) '  (i.  34,  2,  9 ;  i.  47,  2 ;  i. 
118,  I,  2;  i.  X57, 3;  vii,  71,  4;  viii.  74,  8;  x.  41, 1 ;  oomp. 
iv.  36, 1), 

This  car  moves  lightly  (viii.  9,  8)  and  is  swifter  than 
thought  (L  117,  2 ;  i.  118,  1 ;  v.  77,  3 ;  vi.  63,  7 ;  x.  39,  12), 
or  than  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  (viii.  62,  2).  It  is  decked 
with  a  thousand  ornaments  and  banners  {sahasra-nirnij, 
sahasra-ketu  (i.  119,  1 ;  viii.  8,  11,  14,  15)  and  has  golden 
reins  (viii.  22,  5).  It  is  sometimes  said  to  be  drawn  by  a 
single  ass,  as  the  word  rdsabha^  is,  in  two  places  at  least, 

^  Two  epithets  yery  commonly  applied  to  them  are  datrdy  and  ndsatyd.  The 
former  term  is  explained  by  Sayapa  to  signify  destroyers  of  enemies,  or  of 
diseases  (note  on  i.  3,  3),  or  beautiful  (on  viii.  75,  1).  Professor  Roth  t.«. 
understands  it  to  signify  wonder>workers.  The  second  word  ndaatj/d  is  regarded 
by  Sayana,  following  one  of  the  etymologies  giyen  by  Yaska  (yi.  13)  as  equiyalent 
to  satyd,  truthful.  If  this  is  the  sense,  aat^d  itself  might  as  well  haye  been  used. 
In  the  later  literature  Dasra  and  NHsatya  were  regarded  as  the  separate  names 
of  the  two  A9yins.    See  Miiller's  Lectures,  2nd  Series,  p.  491. 

'  The  word  vandhura  is  yariously  explained  by  Sayana  as  nidabandhanddhdro' 
bh&tam  (on  i.  34,  9),  ufmaidnatar&pa^bandharuhkdshfham  fon  i.  47*  2),  veshfhitam 
tdratheh  sthdnam  (on  i.  118,  1),  adrathvdfraya-slhdmnn  (oni.  157*  3),  adrathff- 
adhishfAdna-sthdnam  (on  yii.  71,  4^,  and  trivandhura  as  triphalaJediangha^itena 
(on  yiii.  74,  8).  The  epithet  would  thus  mean  either  (1)  haying  three  perpen- 
oicular  pieces  of  wood,  or  (2)  having  a  triple  standing  place  or  seat  for  the 
charioteer.  In  i.  34,  2,  the  chariot  is  said  to  have  three  props  fixed  in  it  to  lay 
hold  of  [trayah  skambhdsah  tkabhitdsa  drabhe)  which  the  commentator  says  were 
meant  to  secure  the  rider  against  the  fear  of  falling  when  the  chariot  was  moving 
rapidly.  This  explanation  would  coincide  with  one  of  the  senses  assigned  to 
vandhura.  In  i.  181,  3,  their  chariot  is  called  tfpra-vandhurahy  which  according 
to  the  commentator  is  s=  vistin^-purobhdffah,  '*  having  a  wide  fore-part." 

>  See  the  legend  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  p.  270  -278  of  Dr.  Haug^s  tranalatiott. 
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explained  by  the  commentator  (i.  34,  9 ;  i.  116,  2 ;  viii.  74, 
7) ;  but  more  frequently  by  fleet-winged,  golden-winged, 
falcon-like,  swan-like  horses,  (i.  46,  3;  i.  117,  2;  i.  118,  4,  5; 
i.  180,  1 ;  i.  181,  2;  iv.  45, 4;  v.  75,  5;  vi.  63,  7;  vii.  69,  7  ; 
viii.  5,  7,  22,  33,  35  ;  viii.  10,  2 ;  x.  143,  5).  They  cany  a 
honied  whip  (kasd  madhumatiy  i.  22,  3;  i.  157,  4),^  and 
traverse  the  regions  {tiro  rajdmsi,  vii.  68,  3). 

The  Asvins  are  fancifully  represented  as  doing,  or  as  being 
requested  to  do,  a  variety  of  acts  thrice  over,  viz.,  to  move 
thrice  by  night  axid  thrice  by  day,  to  bestow  food  thrice  at 
even  and  at  dawn,  to  bestow  wealth  thrice,  come  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods  thrice,  to  bestow  celestial  medicaments 
thrice,  and  earthly  thrice,  etc.  (i.  34,  1  ff ;  viii.  35,  7-9). 

They  are  elsewhere  compared  to  different  twin  objects,  to 
two  vultures  on  a  tree,  to  two  priests  reciting  hymns,  to  two 
goats,  to  two  beautiful  women,  to  husband  and  wife,  to  two 
ducks  (chakravdkd),  to  two  ships,  to  two  dogs,  two  eyes,  two 
hands,  two  feet,  two  lips,  two  breasts,  two  noses,  two  ears, 
two  swans,  two  falcons,  two  deer,  two  buffaloes,  two  wings  of 
one  bird,  etc.,  etc.  (ii.  39,  1  ff*. ;  v.  78,  1-3 ;  viii.  35,  7-9 ;  x. 
106,  2  ff.). 

They  are  physicians*  and  restore  the  blind,  the  lame,  the 
emaciated,  and  the  sick,  to  sight,  power  of  locomotion,  health, 
and  strength  (i.  34,  6;  i.  116,  16 ;  i.  157,  6 ;  viii.  9,  6,  15 ; 
viii.  22, 10 ;  viii.  75,  1 ;  x.  39,  3,  5;  x.  40,  8).  See  also  A.V. 
vii.  53,  1,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Asvins  are  the  physicians 
of  the  gods,  and  warded  off  death. 

They  place  the  productive  germ  in  all  creatures,  and  gener- 
ate fire,  water,  and  trees  (i.  157,  5).  They  are  connected  with 
procreation  and  with  love  (x.  184,  2 ;  x.  85,  26 ;  A.  V.  ii. 
30, 2 ;  V.  25,  3 ;  vi.  102, 1 ;  xiv.  1,  36 ;  xiv.  2, 5).  See  Weber's 
Ind.  Stud.  V.  219,  234. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  modes  in  which  the  divine 

1  See  my  pai)er  on  the  '*  Progress  of  Yedic  Beligion,  etc./'  p.  363.  Indra  has  a 
golden  whip,  viii.  33,  11. 

*  In  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  1,  2,  11,  the  A^yins  are  called  the  physicians  of  the  gods, 
the  hearers  of  ohlaiions,  the  messengers  of  the  nniyerse,  the  goardians  of  immor- 
tality ;  and  in  that  ana  the  preceding  paxagraph  (10)  ^ey  are  connected  with 
their  own  aateriim  (iMil»A«^),  the  AfTayuj. 
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power  of  the  Asrins  is  declared  in  different  hjmins  to  have 
been  manifested  for  the  deliverance  of  their  votaries. 

When  the  sage  Chyav&na  had  grown  old,  and  had  been 
forsaken,  they  divested  him  of  his  decrepit  body,  prolonged 
his  life,  and  restored  him  to  youth,  making  him  acceptable  to 
his  wife,  and  the  husband  of  maidens  (i.  116,  10 ;  i.  117,  13  ; 
i.  118,6:  V.74,  5;  v.  75,  5;  vii.68,6;  vii.  71,  5  ;  x.39,4). 

This  legend  is  related  at  length  in  the  S.  P.  Br.  in  a  pas- 
sage which  will  be  cited  further  on. 

In  the  same  way  they  renewed  the  youth  of  Kali^  after  he 
had  grown  old  (x.  39,  8),  and  had  married  a  wife  (i.  112, 15). 

They  brought  on  a  car  to  the  youthful  Vimada^  a  bride 
(i.  112, 19 ;  i.  116,  1)  named  KamadyA  (x.  65, 12),  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  chaste  wife  of  Purumitra  (i.  117,  20;  x.  39, 7). 

They  restored  VishnapCl,  like  a  lost  animal,  to  the  sight  of 
Visvaka,  son  of  Krishna,  their  worshipper,  who,  according  to 
the  commentator,  was  his  father  (i.  116, 23;  i.  117, 7;  x.'65, 12). 

The  names  both  of  Visvaka  and  Vishnapft  occur  in  R.  V. 
viii.  75,  a  hymn  addressed  to  the  Asvins ;  and  the  commen- 
tator connects  the  reference  there  made  to  them  with  the 
legend  before  us  (on  which,  however,  the  hymn  itself  throws 
no  light). 

Another  act  recorded  of  the  Asvins  is  their  intervention  in 
favour  of  Bhujyu,  the  son  of  Tugra,  which  is  obscurely  de- 
scribed in  the  following  verses  in  R.  V.  L  116,  8-5 :  "  Tugra 
abandoned  Bhujyu  in  the  water-cloud,  as  any  dead  man  leaves 
liis  property.  Ye,  Asvins,  bore  him  in  animated  (dtmanva" 
Hbhih)  water-tight  ships,  which  traversed  the  air.  4.  Three 
nights  and  three  days  did  ye  convey  him  in  three  flying  cars, 
with  a  hundred  feet,  and  six  horses,  which  crossed  over  to  the 
dry  land  beyond  the  liquid  ocean.  5.  Ye  put  forth  your 
vigour  in  the  ocean,  which  offers  no  stay,  or  standing-plaoe, 
or  support,  when  ye  bore  Bhujyu  to  his  home,  standing  on  a 
ship  propelled  by  a  hundred  oars."  R.  V.  i.  117,  14,  15 : 
^*Ye  conveyed  Bhujyu  out  of  the  liquid  ocean  with  your 

^  The  family  of  the  Kalis  is  mentioned  TiiL  bby  15. 

^  A  rishi  of  this  name  h  mentioned  R.y.  nii.  9,  15 ;  x.  20, 10 ;  z.  23,  7 ;  and 
a  family  of  Yimadaa  in  x.  28,  6. 
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headlong  flying  horses.  15.  The  son  of  Tugra  invoked  you, 
Asvins.  Borne  forward,  he  moved  without  distress  over  the 
sea.  Ye  brought  him  out  with  your  well-yoked  chariot  swift 
as  thought."  Again  in  i.  182,  5  ff.  it  is  said :  "  Ye  (Asvins) 
made  this  animated  {dtmanvantam)  winged  boat  for  the  son  of 
Tugra  among  the  waters  ...  6.  Four  ships,  in  eager  haste  (?) 
impelled  by  the  Asvins,  convey  to  the  shore  Tugra,  who  had 
been  plunged  in  the  waters,  and  simk  in  bottomless  dark- 
ness. 7.  What  was  that  log,  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
waves,  which  the  suppliant  son  of  Tugra  embraced,  as  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  for  support  ?"  In  vii.  68,  7,  Bhujyu  is  said 
to  have  been  abandoned  by  his  malevolent  companions  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea.  The  story  is  also  alluded  to  in  i.  112,  6, 
20;  i.  118,  6;  ill9,  4;  vi.  62,  6;  vii.  69,  7;  viii.  6,  22 ; 
X.  39,  4;  X.  40,  7;  x.  65,  12;  x.  143,  5. 

Again,  when  Yispal&'s  leg  had  been  out  off  in  battle,  like 
the  wi&g  of  a  bird,  the  Asvins  are  said,  when  lauded  by 
Agastya,  to  have  given  her  an  iron  one  instead  (R.  Y.  i.  112, 
10  ;  1,  116,  15  ;  i.  117, 11 ;  i.  118,  8;  x,  39,  8).i 

They  restored  sight  to  Eijr&sva,  who  had  been  made  blind 
by  his  father  for  giving  a  hundred  and  one  sheep  to  a  she 
wolf  to  eat  (i.  116,  16 ;  i.  117,  17,  18).  Rijrisva  is  men- 
tioned in  i.  100,  17,  as  praising  Indra. 

They  restored  Parav|j  (or  an  outcast),  who  was  blind  and 
lame,  to  sight  and  the  power  of  walking  (i.  112,  8).  Parftvrj 
is  connected  with  Indra  in  ii.  13,  12,  and  ii.  15,  7. 

The  Rishi  Rebha  has  been  hidden  by  the  malignant,  bound, 
overwhelmed  in  the  waters  (a  well,  according  to  the  com- 
mentator), for  ten  nights  and  nine  days,  and  abandoned  till 
he  was  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  dead.  The  Asvins  drew  him 
up  as  soma-juice  is  raised  with  a  ladle,  or  as  a  pot  full  of  gold 
is  dug  out  of  the  earth  (i.  112,  5 ;  i.  116,  24 ;  i.  117,  4,  12  ; 
i.  118,6;  i.  119,  6;  x.  39,  9). 

Yandana  seems  to  have  been  delivered  from  a  somewhat 

similar  calamity  according  to  i.  112,  5 ;  i.  118,  6 ;  x.  39,  8. 

According  to  i.  119,  6,  7,  however,  he  would  appear  to  have 

been  restored  from  decrepitude.    From  i.  116,  11,  and  i.  117, 

^  Compare  the  word  viipaidva»&  in  R.  Y.  i.  1S2,  1. 
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5,  it  would  seem  as  if  some  person  or  thing  had  been  re- 
stored to  him. 

So,  too,  the  Asvins  bestowed  wisdom  on  their  worshipper 
Kakshivat,  of  the  family  of  Pajra ;  and  performed  the  notable 
miracle  of  causing  a  hundred  jars  of  wine  and  honied  liquor 
to  flow  forth  from  the  hoof  of  their  horse  as  from  a  sieve 
(L  116,7;  i.  117,  6). 

When  invoked  by  the  popular  sage  Atri  Saptavadhri,  who 
had  been  plunged  by  the  malice  and  arts  of  evil  spirits  into 
a  gloomy  and  burning  abyss,^  they  speedily  came  to  his  assist- 
ance, mitigated  the  heat  with  cold,  and  supplied  him  with 
nutriment,  so  that  his  situation  became  tolerable,  if  not  agree- 
able, till  they  eventually  extricated  him  from  his  perilous 
poation  (i.  113,  7;  i.  116,  8;  i.  117,  3;  i.  118,  7;  i.  119,  6; 
v.  78,  4-6 ;  vii.  71,  5 ;  viii.  62,  3,  7-9  ;  x.  39,  9).  In  x.  80, 
3,  the  deliverance  of  Atri  is  ascribed  to  Agni. 

They  listened  to  the  invocation  of  the  wise  Yadhrimatt,  and 
gave  her  a  son  called  Hiranyahasta  (i.  116,  13;  i.  117,  24 ; 
vi.  62,  7;  X.  39,  7). 

They  gave  a  husband  to  Ghoshft  when  she  was  growing  old 
in  her  father's  house  (i.  117,  7;  x.  39,  3,  6;  x.  40) ;  and, 
according  to  the  commentator,  cured  her  of  the  leprosy  with 
which  she  had  been  afflicted  (comp.  i.  122,  5). 

They  caused  the  cow  of  the  suppliant  Sayu,  which  had 
left  off  bearing,  to  yield  milk  (i.  116,  22 ;  i/ll7,  20 ;  i.  118, 
8;  i.  119,  6;  x.  39,  13). 

They  gave  to  Pedu  a  strong,  swift,  white  horse,  of  incom- 
parable Indra-like  prowess,  which  overcame  all  his  enemies, 
and  conquered  for  him  unbounded  spoils  (i.  116,  6;.i.  117, 
9 ;  i.  118,  9 ;  i.  119,  10 ;  vii.  71,  5  ;  x.  39,  10). 

Finally,  to  say  nothing  of  the  succours  rendered  to  numer- 
ous other  persons  (i.  112,  116,  117, 118,  119,)  the  Asvins  did 
not  confine  their  benevolence  to  hmnan  beings,  but  are  also 
celebrated  as  having  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  a  wolf  a  quail 
by  which  they  were  invoked  (i.  116,  14 ;  i.  117,  16 ;  i.  118, 
8 ;  X.  39,  13). 

*  See  Roth's  explanation  of  the  words  fbisa  andyAanmi,  and  his  lUustrations  of 
Nirukta,  ri.  36. 
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The  deliverances  of  Rebha,  Vandana,  Par&vrj,  Bhujyu, 
Chyavdna,  and  others  are  explained  by  Professor  Benfey, 
(following  Dr.  Kuhn  and  Professor  Miiller)  in  the  notes  to 
his  translations  of  the  hymns  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  as 
referring  to  certain  physical  phenomena  with  which  the  Asvins 
are  supposed  by  these  scholars  to  be  connected.  But  this  alle- 
gorical method  of  interpretation  seems  unlikely  to  be  correct, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  phenomena  in  question 
should  have  been  alluded  to  imder  such  a  variety  of  names 
and  circumstances.  It  appears  therefore  to  be  more  probable 
that  the  Rishis  merely  refer  to  certain  legends  which  were 
popularly  current  of  interventions  of  the  Asvins  in  behalf  of 
the  persons  whose  names  are  mentioned.  The  word  Par&vrj 
(in  i.  112,  8),  which  is  taken  by  the  commentator  for  a  pro- 
per name,  and  is  explained  by  Professors  Miiller^  and  Benfey 
as  the  returning,  or  the  setting,  sun,  is  interpreted  by  Pro- 
fessor Koth  in  his  Lexicon,  s.v.,  as  an  outcast. 

In  viii.  26,  8,  the  Asvins  are  invoked  along  with  Indra, 
with  whom  they  are  also  connected  in  x.  73,  4,  and  on  whose 
car  they  sometimes  ride,  while  at  other  times  they  accom- 
pany Vayu,  or  the  Adityas,  or  the  Kibhus,  or  participate  in 
the  strides  of  Vishnu  (viii.  9.  12).  In  i.  182,  2,  they  are 
said  to  possess  strongly  the  qualities  of  Indra  and  of  the 
Maruts.  In  x.  131,  4,  5,  they  are  described  as  assisting 
Indra  in  his  conflict  with  the  Asura  Namuchi  (see  my  paper 
"  Contributions,"  etc.,  p.  94,  note),  and  as  vigorous  slayers 
of  Vrttra  or  of  enemies  (viii.  8,  22).  They  are  greeted  with 
afiection  (?)  by  the  other  gods  when  they  arrive,  x.  24,  5. 
In  A.  V.  xii.  1,  10,  they  are  represented  as  having  meted 
out  the  earth. 

The  Asvins  are  supplicated  with  uplifted  hands  (vi.  63,  3,) 
for  a  variety  of  blessings,  for  long  life,  and  forgiveness  of 
sin  (i.  157,  4) ;  for  offspring,  wealth,  victory,  destruction  of 
enemies,  protection  of  friends,  preservation  of  the  worshippers 
themselves,  of  their  houses  and  cattle  (vii.  67,  6  ;  viii.  8,  13, 
15,  17;  viii.  9,  11,  13;  viii.  26,  7).     They  are  exhorted  to 

^  Lectures  on  language,  second  series,  p.  512. 
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pass  by  and  to  destroy  the  man  who  offers  no  oblations,  and  to 
create  light  for  the  wise  man  who  praises  them  (i.  182,  3). 

No  calamity  or  alarm  from  any  quarter  can  touch  the 
man  whose  chariot  they  place  in  the  van  (x.  39,  11).^  The 
Kishi  addresses  them  as  a  son  his  parents  (vii.  67.  1).  In 
X.  39,  6,  a  female  suppliant,  who  represents  herself  as  friend- 
less and  destitute,  calls  on  them  to  treat  her  as  parents  do 
their  children,  and  rescue  her  from  her  misfortunes.  In 
another  place  (viii.  62,  11)  they  are  reproached  with  being 
as  tardy  as  two  old  men  to  respond  to  the  summons  of  their 
worshipper.  In  vii.  72,  2,  the  Ilishi  represents  himself  as 
having  hereditary  claims  on  their  consideration,  and  a  com- 
mon bond  of  union.* 

The  Asvins  are  described  as  being,  like  the  other  gods, 
fond  of  the  soma  juice  (iii.  58,  7,  9 ;  iv.  46,  1,  3 ;  viii.  8,  5 ; 
viii.  35,  7-9). 

The  following  version  of  the  legend  relating  to  the  cure  of 
Chyavana  by  the  Asvins  (to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the 
passages  of  the  K.  Y.  quoted  above)  is  found  in  the  Satapatha 
Brahmana,  iv.  1,  5,  1  ff. : — 

"  Chyavana  of  the  race  of  Bhrgu,  or  Chyavana  of  the 
race  of  Angiras,  having  magically  assumed  a  shrivelled  form, 
was  abandoned.  Sary&ta,  the  descendant  of  Manu,  wandered 
over  this  [world]  with  his  tribe.  He  sat  down  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood [of  Chyavana].  His  youths,  while  playing,  fancied 
this  shrivelled  magical  body  to  be  worthless,  and  pounded  it 
with  clods.  Chyavana  was  incensed  at  the  sons  of  Sarydta. 
He  created  discord  among  them,  so  that  father  fought  with 
son,  and  brother  with  brother.  Sary&ta  bethought  him, 
'  what  have  I  done  P  in  consequence  of  which  this  calamity 
has  befallen  us.'  He  ordered  the  cowherds  and  shepherds 
to  be  called,  and  said,  '  which  of  you  has  seen  anything  here 
to-day  ?*  They  replied,  '  this  shrivelled  magical  body  which 
lies  there  is  a  man.     Fancying  it  was  something  worthless, 

>  Compare  the  request  preferred  to  Indra  to  bring  forward  the  chariot  of  his 
worshipper  from  the  rear  to  the  front  (viii.  69,  4.  f.) 

'  The  commentator  explains  this  of  a  common  ancestry  by  saying,  in  accordance 
with  later  tradition,  that  Vivasvat  and  Yarur^a  were  both  sons  of  Ea^yapa  and 
Aditi,  and  that  Vivasyat  was  the  father  of  the  Asvins,  while  Yanu^a  was  father  of 
Yaiistha  the  Bishi  of  the  hymn.    See  Sanskrit  Texts,  i.  75,  f. 
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the  youths  pounded  it  with  clods.'  Sary&ta  knew  then  that 
it  was  Chyavana.  He  yoked  his  chariot,  and  taking  his 
daughter  Sukanyft,  drove  off,  and  arrived  at  the  place  where 
the  Eishi  was.  He  said,  '  Reverence  to  thee,  Rishi ;  I  in- 
jured thee  because  I  did  not  know.  This  is  Sukanya,  with 
her  I  appease  thee.  Let  my  tribe  be  reconciled.'  His  tribe 
was  in  consequence  reconciled;  and  Saryata  of  the  race  of 
Manu  strove  that  he  might  never  again  do  injury  to  any  one. 
Now  the  Asvins  used  to  wander  over  this  world,  performing 
cures.  They  approached  Sukany&  and  wished  to  seduce  her ; 
but  she  would  not  consent.  They  said  to  her  'Sukanyft, 
what  shrivelled  magical  body  is  this  by  which  thou  liestP 
follow  us.'  She  replied,  *  I  will  not  abandon,  while  he  lives, 
the  man  to  whom  my  father  gave  me.'  The  Rishi  became 
aware  of  this.  He  said,  ^  Sukanyft,  what  was  this  that  they 
said  to  thee  ?'  She  told  it  to  him.  When  informed,  he  said, 
'  If  they  address  thee  thus  again,  say  to  them,  '  ye  are  neither 
complete  nor  perfect,  and  yet  ye  speak  contemptuously  of  my 
husband  ;'  and  if  they  ask  '  in  what  respect  are  we  incomplete 
and  imperfect  P'  then  reply,  *  make  my  husband  young  again, 
and  I  will  tell  you.'  Accordingly  they  came  again  to  her, 
and  said  the  same  thing.  She  answered,  *Ye  are  neither 
complete  nor  perfect,  and  yet  ye  talk  contemptuously  of  my 
husband.'  They  enquired,  *In  what  respect  are  we  incom- 
plete and  imperfect?'  She  rejoined,  *make  my  husband 
young  again,  and  I  will  tell  you.'  They  replied,  *  take  him 
to  this  pond,  and  he  shall  come  forth  with  any  age  which  he 
shall  desire.'  She  took  him  to  the  pond,  and  he  came  forth 
with  the  age  that  he  desired.  The  Asvins  then  asked, 
*Sukany&,  in  what  respect  are  we  incomplete  and  imperfect?' 
To  this  the  Rishi  replied,  *  The  other  gods  celebrate  a  sacri- 
fice in  Kurukshetra,  and  exclude  you  two  from  it.  That  is 
the  respect  in  which  ye  are  incomplete  and  imperfect.'  The 
Asvins  then  departed  and  came  to  the  gods  who  were  cele- 
brating a  sacrifice,  when  the  Bahishpavam&na^  text  had  been 
recited.  They  said,  *  Invite  us  to  join  you.'  The  gods  replied, 
*  We  will  not  invite  you,  for  ye  have  wandered  about  very 
^  See  Hang's  Ait.  Br.  ii.  p.  120,  note  18. 
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familiarly  among  men/  performing  cures.'  The  Asvins  re- 
joinedy  '  Ye  worship  with  a  headless  sacrifice/  They  asked, 
'How  [do  we  worship]  with  a  headless  [sacrifice]  f  The 
Asvins  answered,  'Invite  us  to  join  you,  and  we  will  tell 
you-'  The  gods  consented,  and  invited  them.  They  offered 
this  Asvina  draught  {graha)  to  the  Asvins,  who  became  the 
two  adhvaryu  priests^  of  the  sacrifice,  and  restored  the  head 
of  the  sacrifice.  It  is  related  in  the  Br4hmana  of  the  Div&- 
kirttyas,  in  what  manner  they  restored  the  head  of  the 
sacrifice,"  etc.,  etc. 

A  story,  varying  in  some  particulars,  is  narrated  in  the 
Mah&bh&rata,  Yanaparva,  10316  ff.  We  are  there  told  that 
the  body  of  Chyavanai  when  performing  austerity  in  a  certain 
place,  became  encrusted  with  an  ant-hill ;  that  king  Saryftti 
came  then  to  the  spot  with  his  wives  and  his  daughter 
Sukany& ;  that  the  Rishi  seeing  her,  became  enamoured  of 
her  and  endeavoured  to  gain  her  affections,  but  without 
eliciting  from  her  any  reply.  Seeing,  however,  the  sage's 
eyes  gleaming  out  from  the  ant-hill,  and  not  knowing  what 
they  were,  the  princess  pierced  them  with  a  sharp  instrument, 
whereupon  Ghyavana  became  incensed,  and  afflicted  the  king's 
army  with  a  stoppage  of  urine  and  of  the  other  necessary 
function.  When  the  king  found  out  the  cause  of  the  in- 
fliction, and  supplicated  the  Eishi  for  its  removal,  the  latter 
insisted  on  receiving  the  king's  daughter  to  wife,  as  the  sole 
condition  of  his  forgiveness.  Sukanyfl,  accordingly  lived 
with  the  Kishi  as  his  spouse.  One  day,  however,  she  was  seen 
by  the  Asvins,  who  endeavoured,  but  without  effect,  to  per- 
suade her  to  desert  her  decrepit  husband,  and  choose  one  of 
them  in  his  place.  They  then  told  her  they  were  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  gods,  and  would  restore  her  husband  to  youth 
and  beauty,  when  she  could  make  her  choice  between  him  and 
one  of  them.     Chyavana  and  his  wife  consented  to  this ;  and 

'  In  the  Mah^bbarata,  Santip.  v.  7589  f.  it  is  said  tbat^tbe  A?Tins  are  the 
Sudnus  of  tbe  gods,  the  An^irases  bein^  the  Bnihmaus,  the  Adityas  the  Ksha- 
triyas,  and  the  Maruts  the  Vai?yas.  With  the  objection  made  ap:uiiist  the  AsWns 
of  too  mat  familiarity  with  mortals,  compare  the  numerous  instances  of  help 
rendered  to  their  worshippers,  which  have  been  quoted  above  from  the  li.  V.,  and 
which  may  have  nven  rue  to  this  idea. 

»  CJomp.  8.  R  Br.  Tiii.  2,  1,  8. 
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at  the  suggestion  of  the  Asvins  he  entered  with  them  into 
the  neighbouring  pond ;  when  the  three  came  forth  of  like 
celestial  beauty,  and  each  asked  her  to  be  his  bride.  She 
however  recognized  and  chose  her  own  husband.  Chyayana 
in  gratitude  for  his  restoration  to  youth,  then  offered  to 
compel  Indra  to  admit  the  Asvins  to  a  participation  in  the 
Soma  ceremonial,  and  fulfilled  his  promise  in  the  course  of 
a  sacrifice  which  he  performed  for  king  Sary&ti.  On  that 
occasion  Indra  objected  to  such  an  honour  being  extended  to 
the  Asvins,  on  the  ground  that  they  wandered  about  among 
men  as  physicians,  changing  their  forms  at  will ;  but 
Chyavana  reAised  to  listen  to  the  objection  and  carried 
out  his  intention,  staying  the  arm  of  Indra  when  he  was  about 
to  launch  a  thunderbolt,  and  creating  a  terrific  demon  who  was 
on  the  point  of  devouring  the  king  of  the  gods,  and  was 
only  prevented  by  the  timely  submission  of  the  latter.^ 


I  have  been  favoured  by  Professor  Goldstiicker  with  the 
following  note  on  the  Asvins  : — 

The  myth  of  the  Asvins  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  that  class 
of  myths  in  which  two  distinct  elements,  the  cosmical  and 
the  human  or  historical,  have  gradually  become  blended  into 
one.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  separate  these  two 
elements  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  imderstanding  of  the  myth. 
The  historical  or  human  element  in  it,  I  believe,  is  represented 
by  those  legends  which  refer  to  the  wonderful  cures  effected 
by  the  Asvins,  and  to  their  performances  of  a  kindred  sort ; 
the  cosmical  element  is  that  relating  to  their  luminous  nature. 
The  link  which  connects  both  seems  to  be  the  mysteriousness 
of  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  phenomena  of  light,  and  of 
the  healing  art  at  a  remote  antiquity.  That  there  might 
have  been  some  horsemen  or  warriors  of  great  renown  who 
inspired  their  contemporaries  with  awe  by  their  wonderful 
deeds,  and  more  especially  by  their  medical  skill,  appears  to 
have  been  also  the  opinion  of  some  old  commentators  men- 
tioned by  YaLska,  for  some  "  legendary  writer,"  he  says,  took 

^  See  the  similar  account  of  ChyaTana's  power  in  the  passage  from  the 
AnnfSaana  panra  quoted  in  Sanskrit  Texts,  i.  167  f. 
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ihem  for  "  two  kings,  performers  of  holy  acts  ;*'  and  this  view 
seems  likewise  borne  out  by  the  legend  in  which  it  is  narrated 
that  the  gods  refused  the  Asvins  admittance  to  a  sacrifice  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  been  on  too  familiar  terms  with 
men.  It  would  appear  then  that  these  Asvins,  like  the 
Rbhus,  were  originally  renowned  mortals,  who  in  the  course 
of  time  were  translated  into  the  companionship  of  the  gods  ; 
and  it  may  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  investigate  whether, 
besides  this  a  priori  view,  there  are  further  grounds  of  a 
linguistic  or  grammatical  character,  for  assuming  that  the 
hynms  containing  the  legends  relating  to  these  human 
Asvins  are  posterior  or  otherwise  to  those  descriptive  of  the 
cosDiical  gods  of  the  same  name. 

The  luminous  character  of  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  matter 
of  doubt,  for  the  view  of  some  commentators — recorded  by 
Y&ska, — according  to  which  they  were  identified  with 
"  heaven  and  earth,"  appears  not  to  be  countenanced  by  any 
of  the  passages  known  to  us.  Their  very  name,  it  would 
seem,  settles  this  point,  since  asvay  the  horse,  lit.  ''  the  per- 
vader,"  is  always  the  symbol  of  the  luminous  deities,  especially 
of  the  sun.  The  diflEiculty,  however,  is  to  determine  their 
position  amongst  these  deities  and  to  harmonise  with  it  the 
other  myths  connected  with  them.  I  may  here,  however, 
first  observe  that  though  Ydska  records  opinions  which 
identify  the  Asvins  with  "day  and  night,"  and  "sun  and 
moon,"  the  passage  relied  upon  by  Professor  Roth  to  prove 
that  Y&ska  himself  identified  them  with  Indra  and  Aditya 
(the  sun),  does  not  bear  out  any  such  conclusion.  For  the 
passage  in  question,  as  I  understand  it,  means :  "  their  time 
is  after  the  (latter)  half  of  the  night  when  the  (space's)  be- 
coming light  is  resisted  (by  darkness) ;  for  the  middlemost 
Aswin  (between  darkness  and  light)  shares  in  darkness,  whilst 
(the  other),  who  is  of  a  solar  nature  (^tya),  shares  in  light." 
There  is  this  verse  relating  to  them :  " In  nights,"^  etc.  Nor 
does  Durga,  the  commentator  on  Yaska,  attribute  to  the  latter 

»  Nir.  xii.  1.  tayo^  kdlal?  {brdhvam  ardharatrat  pr&ka^ibhavasyanuvisbtam- 
bham  anu  (tbe  List  word  is  omitted  in  Durga  MS.  I.  0.  L.,  No.  206)  tamobbdgo 
hi  madhyamo  jyotirbb&ga  &ditya^ ;  tayor  eshft  bhavati  Vasdtisbu  sma,  etc. 
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the  view  which  Professor  Both  ascribes  to  him.  Hie  words,  as 
I  interpret  them,  are  :  " '  their  time  is  after  the  (latter)  half  of 
the  night  when  the  (space's)  becoming  light  is  resisted/  (means) 
when,  after  the  (latter)  half  of  the  night  darkness  intersected 
by  light  makes  an  effort  against  light,  that  is  the  time  of  the 

Asvins Then  the  nature  of  the  middlemost  (between 

them)  is  a  share  in  that  darkness  which  penetrates  into  light ; 
and  the  solar  one  (aditya)  assumes  that  nature  which  is  a  share 
in  the  light  penetrating  into  darkness.  These  two  are  the 
middlemost  and  the  uppermost:  this  is  the  teacher's  (t.^. 
Y4ska's)  own  opinion,  for  in  order  to  substantiate  it  he  gived 
as  an  instance  the  verso  *  Vaadtishu  sma,'*'^  etc. 

To  judge,  therefore,  from  these  words,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
Y&ska  that  the  Asyins  represent  the  transition  from  darkness 
to  light  when  the  intermingling  of  both  produces  that  in- 
separable duality  expressed  by  the  twin  nature  of  these  deities. 
And  this  interpretation,  I  hold,  is  the  best  that  can  be  given 
of  the  charewjter  of  the  cosmtcal  Asvins.  It  agrees  with  the 
epithets  by  which  they  are  invoked  and  with  the  relationship 
in  which  they  are  placed.  They  are  yoimg,  yet  also  ancient, 
beautiful,  bright,  swift,  etc. ;  and  their  negative  character — 
the  result  of  the  alliance  of  light  with  darkness — ^is,  I  believe, 
expressed  by  dasra,  the  destroyer,  and  also  by  the  two  nega- 
tives in  the  compound  ndsatya  {na  +  a-satya),  though  their 
positive  character  is  again  redeemed  by  the  ellipsis  of 
''enemies,  or  diseases,"  to  dasra,  and  by  the  sense  of  ndsatya, 
not-untrue,  ue.  tanthM.    They  are  the  parents  of  Pdshan,  the 

^  Durga  I.  0.  L.,  No.  206 ;  Tayo^  IcMa  CLrdhvam  ardhar&tr&t  prak&f ibhS- 
Tasy&Da  vishtatnbham ;  jyotishd  yyatibhidyam^am  ilrdhyam  ardharatrilt  tamo 
ya&  jyotir  anu  Tish^bbnatl  so  '^vinob  kellab  ;  [tatab  prabbirti  sandhistotram 
purodayad  ^fviiiain,  udite  saurya^i];  tatra  yat  tamo  'nuvisbtam  (The  MS.  of 
Prof.  MUller,  Lect  2nd  series,  p.  490,  reads,  'nupravish^m)  jy'otishi  tadbbugo 
madhyamasya  riipam  (the  MS.  of  Prof.  M.,  ibid:  tadbhago  madbyamabt  tan 
madbyamasya  riipam);  yaj  jyotis  tamasy  anuvisb^m  (the  same,  ibid,  anupra- 
TishtamJ  taabbagam  tadriipam  ddityab.  Tclv  etau  madhyamottamav  iti  svama- 
tam  ^D&ryasya,  yatab  samarthanayodtlharati  tayor  esha  bhavati  VasStishu 
smeti.  Professor  Koth,  in  his  illustrations  of  Nir.  xii.  1,  Tery  correctly  observes 
that  the  verse  quoted  by  Yaska^  (vasatishu  sma,  etc.)  docs  not  bear  out  the  view 
that  the  A?vin8  are  Indra  and  Aditya  ;  but  the  proper  inference  to  be  dra%vn  from 
this  circumstance  would  seem  to  be,  not  that  Yaska  (|uoted  a  verse  irrelevant  to 
his  view,  but  that  Prof.  Roth  attributed  to  him  a  view  which  he  had  not  enter- 
tained, and  that  it  may  be  preferable  to  render  aditya  as  proposed  above :  "the 
Bolar  (Afvin)"  or  the  A^vin  of  a  solar  nature. 
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son ;  for  they  precede  the  rise  of  the  son ;  they  are  the  sons 
of  the  sky,  and  again  the  sons  of  Yivasyat  and  Sara^ytL 
YivasTaty  I  believe,  here  implies  the  firmament  '^  expanding'' 
to  the  sight  through  the  approaching  light;  and  though 
Saranyii  is  to  Professor  Miiller  one  of  the  deities  which 
are  forced  by  him  to  support  his  dawn-theory,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  the  character  of 
the  myths  relating  to  it,  rather  point  to  the  moving  air,  or 
the  dark  and  cool  air,  heated  and  therefore  set  in  motion 
by  the  approach  of  the  rising  sun.  The  Asvins  are  also  the 
husbands  or  the  friends  of  S&ry&,  whom  I  take  for  the  re- 
presentative of  the  weakest  manifestation  of  the  sim ;  and  I 
believe  that  S&yana  is  right  when  by  the  sister  of  the  Asvins 
he  understands  XJshas,  Ihe  dawn.  The  mysterious  phenomenon 
of  the  intermingling  of  darkness — which  is  no  longer  complete 
night — ^and  of  light — which  is  not  yet  dawn — seems  to  agree 
with  all  these  conceptions,  and  with  the  further  details  of  a 
oosmical  nature,  which  are  so  fully  given  in  the  preceding 
paper. 

NonCB  OF  SOME  OF  THE  QoDDESSES  IN  THE  VeDIC  HtMNS. 

Of  the  goddesses  mentioned  in  the  Rig  Yeda  some  have 
been  noticed  already  in  this  or  preceding  papers,  viz.,  Aditi, 
the  mother  of  the  Adityas,  and  representative  of  the  universe ; 
Diti,  her  counterpart;  Nishtigri,  the  mother,  and  Indrftnt, 
the  wife  of  Indra;*  Pnsni,  the  mother  of  the  Maruts ;  and 
S(iry&,  the  daughter  of  the  Sun,  and  spouse  of  the  Asvins,  or 
of  Soma.  Various  other  goddesses  are  also  celebrated  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  such  as  Agnay!,  Varun&nl,  Rodasi, 
B&k&,  Siniv&lt,  Sraddha  (Faith)(  and  the  Apsarases,  whose 
names,  however,  occur  but  rarely ;  and  Ushas,  and  Sarasvatt, 

1  Indrftna  says  in  B.  Y.  z.  86,  9 :  "  Thifl  miBchieyous  creature  treats  me  with 
difidain  as  if  I  had  no  httshand  or  sons,  and  yet  I  am  the  wife  of  Indiia,  and  the 
mother  of  a  hero/'  etc. ;  and  in  y.  11,  it  is  said:  "  I  have  heard  of  ludr&^i  as 
the  most  fortunate  of  all  these  females,  for  never  at  any  future  time  shall  her 
hnshand  die  from  decay."  Indra^i  is  mentioned  in  the  Taitt  Br.  ii.  4,  2,  7,  from 
wMch  it  appears  that  different  goddesses  had  heen  competitors  for  the  hand  of 
Indra,  and  that  IndriL^i  has  been  chosen  because  she  surpassed  them  all  in 
▼olm»tuou8  attractions.    In  the  same  work,  ii.  8,  8,  4,  Y&ch  is  said  to  be  the  wife 

VOL.  n. — [nxw  bzriib].  % 
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with  her  cognates,  who  receive  considerably  greater  pro- 
minence. 

SakasvatI. 

Sarasvatt  is  a  goddess  of  some,  though  not  of  very  great, 
importance  in  the  Rig  Veda.  As  observed  by  Y&ska  (Ni- 
mkta  ii.  23)  she  is  celebrated  both  as  a  river  and  as  a  deity.* 
As  an  instance  of  the  former  character,  he  refers  to  R.  V.  vi. 
61,  2,  which  I  shall  quote  further  on.  She  was  no  doubt 
primarily  a  river  deity,  as  her  name,  "the  watery,"*  clearly 
denotes,  and  in  this  capacity  she  is  celebrated  in  a  few  sepa- 
rate passages.  Allusion  is  made  in  the  hymns,  as  well  as  in 
the  Br&hmanas  (Ait.  Br.  ii.  19 ;  Haug,  vol.  ii.  p.  112)  to 
sacrifices  being  performed  <m  the  banks  of  this  river  and  of 
the  adjoining  Drishadvat! ;'  and  the  Sarasvatl  in  particular 
seems  to  have  been  associated  with  the  reputation  for  sanc- 
tity, which,  according  to  the  well-known  passage  in  the 
Institutes  of  Manu  (ii.  17  f.)  was  ascribed  to  the  whole 
region,  called  Brahmivartta,  lying  between  these  two  small 
streams,  and  situated  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the 
Jumna.  The  Sarasvatl  thus  appears  to  have  been  to  the 
early  Indians  what  the  Ganges  (which  is  only  twice  named 
in  the  Rig  Veda)  became  to  their  descendants.*  Already 
in  R.V.  i.  3,  10  (where,  however,  she  is  perhaps  regarded 
as  the  goddess  of  sacrifice)  she  is  described  as  "the  puri- 
fier;" and  in  R.V.  x.  17,  10  (=Vaj.  San.  4,  2;  A.V. 
vL  51,  2),  (after  Sarasvatt  has  been  mentioned,  w.  7-9),  the 
waters  are  thus  celebrated :  "  May  the  Waters,  the  mothers, 
cleanse  us,  may  they  (the  waters)  who  purify  with  butter, 

^  See  also  Sdyana  on  R.  V.  i.  8,  12  :  Ihividhd  hi  Sarawati  vigrahavad-devaid 
fUuU-rupd  cha. 

*  Sarasvatt  aara  ity  udaka-nAma  sartes  tad-vatl  (Nir.  ii.  26).  The  Brahma- 
vaivartta-purana,  ii.  6,  as  referred  to  in  Prof.  Anfrecht's  Cat.  p.  23,  col.  2,  has  a 
legend  that  the  Sarasvatl  was  changed  into  a  river  hy  an  imprecation  of  the 
Gan^a.  In  the  A.  V.  vi.  100,  1,  three  Sarasvatis  are  spoken  of,  but  no  explana- 
tion 18  given  of  their  difference. 

5  R.  V.  iii.  23,  4 :  "  I  place  thee,  Agni,  on  the  abode  of  Ija  (comp.  iii.  29,  4), 
on  the  most  excellent  spot  of  the  earth,  on  the  most  auspicious  of  days.  Shine, 
80  as  to  enrich  us,  in  a  place  of  human  resort,  on  the  banks  of  the  lijishadvatf, 
the  Apaya,  the  Sarasvatt." 

*  It  is  clear  from  the  passages  quoted  in  Sanskrit  Texts,  ii.  415  ff.  tliat  the 
Sarasvatl  continued  in  later  times  also  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  river,  but  this 
character  was  shared  by  other  Indian  streams,  il  not  by  them  all. 
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purify  us  with  butter ;  for  these  goddesses  bear  away  sin ;  I 
come  up  out  of  them  pure  and  cleansed."  When  once  the  river 
had  acquired  a  divine  character,  it  was  quite  natural  that  she 
should  be  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  the  ceremonies  which, 
were  celebrated  on  the  margin  of  her  holy  waters^  and  that  her 
direction  and  blessing  should  be  invoked  as  essential  to  their 
proper  performance  and  success.  The  connection  into  which 
she  was  thus  brought  with  sacred  rites  seems  to  have  led  to 
the  further  step  of  imagining  her  to  have  an  influence  on  the 
composition  of  the  hymns  which  formed  so  important  a  part 
of  the  proceedings,  and  of  identifying  her  with  V&ch,  the 
goddess  of  speech.  At  least,  I  have  no  other  explanation  to 
offer  of  this  identification. 

Sarasvatt  is  frequently  invited  to  the  sacrifices  along  with 
several  other  goddesses,  I1&,  Bharati,  Mahl,  Hotrft,  VarAtrt, 
Dhishana  (i.  13,  9 ;  i.  142,  9;  i.  188, 8 ;  iii.  4,  8 ;  v.  6,  8 ;  v.  42, 
12;  ix.5, 8;  x.llO,  8),  who,  however,  were  never,  like  her,  river 
nymphs,  but  personifications  of  some  department  of  religious 
worship,  or  sacred  science.  She  is  also  frequently  invoked 
along  with  other  deities  (ii.  30,  8  ;  iii.  64,  13 ;  vii.  35,  11 ; 
▼iii.  38,  10;  ix.  81,  4;  x.  65,  1,  13 ;  x.  141,  5). 

In  many  of  the  passages*  where  Sarasvatl  is  celebrated,  her 
original  character  is,  as  I  have  intimated,  distinctly  preserved. 
Thus  in  vi.  52,  6 ;  x.  30,  12,  she  is  mentioned  along'<  with 
rivers,  or  fertilizing  waters ;  and  in  x.  64,  9 ;  x.  75,  6,  she  is 
specified  along  with  the  other  well-known  streams  which  are 
there  named.  In  vii.  96,  2,  and  viii.  21,  18,  reference  is 
made  to  the  kings  and  people  living  along  her  banks.  In 
vi.  61,  10,  and  vii.  36,  6,  she  is  spoken  of  as  having  seven 
snuBters,  as  one  of  seven  rivers,  and  as  the  mother  of  streams. 
In  vii.  95,  1  and  2,  she  is  said  to  pour  on  her  fertilizing 

^  SAyana  onderstands  i.  3,  12,  of  the  riyer,  and  explains  it  thus :  ^*  The  Saras- 
rati  by  her  act  (of  flowing)  displays  a  copious  flood."  Roth  in  his  Illustrations  of 
the  Nirukta  (xi.  26)  p.  152,  translates,  **  A  mighty  stream  is  Sarasvatl ;  with  her 
light  she  lightens,  illuminates  all  pious  minds."  He,  however,  regards  the  com- 
mencing words  as  figurative,  and  not  as  referring  to  the  river.  Bcnfcy  renders : 
•*  Sarasvatl  by  her  light  causes  the  great  sea  to  be  known  :  she  shines  through  all 
thoughts."  He  understands  the  *'  great  sea"  as  the  universe,  or  as  life,  which  he 
B3ja  is  often  designated  in  common  Sanskrit  also  by  the  word  augara.  Benfey*8 
explanation  seems  to  me  to  be  unsuitable.  The  conceptions  of  Sarasvatl  as  a 
mer  and  ai  the  directress  of  ceremonies  may  be  blended  in  the  passage. 
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waters^  and  to  surpass  all  other  riyers^  to  flow  pure  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea,  to  be  the  swiftest  of  floods  {apdi&m 
apastamh  (vi.  61,  13) ;  and  in  vi  61,  2  and  8,  to  tear  away 
the  bases  of  the  mountains  on  her  banks  with  her  impetuous 
and  resoimding  current.  In  ii.  41,  16,  she  is  called  the  best 
of  mothers,  of  rivers,  and  of  goddesses  {ambitatne,  naaiiame, 
devitame). 

In  yii.  96,  4-6,  a  river  god  called  Sarasvat  is  assigned  as  a 
consort  to  Sarasvati,  who  rolls  along  his  fertilizing  waters, 
and  is  invoked  by  the  worshippers  as  the  bestower  of  wives 
and  o&pring,  as  well  as  of  plenty  and  protection. 

In  T.  43,  11,  Sarasvati  is  called  upon  to  descend  from  the 
sky,  from  the  great  mountain,^  to  the  sacrifice ;  and  in  vi. 
49,  7,  where  she  is  called  the  daughter  of  the  lightning 
(pdviravi  kanyd)^  and  the  wife  of  a  hero  {mra-patni),^  she  is 
supplicated  to  combine  with  the  spouses  of  the  gods  to  aflbrd 
secure  protection  to  the  worshipper.  In  the  first  of  these  two 
passages  the  poet  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  assigning  a 
celestial  origin  to  the  river  as  the  o&pring  of  thimder  and  rain. 

In  vi.  61,  11  f.  she  is  said  to  fill  the  terrestrial  regions 
and  l^e  air,  and  to  occupy  three  abodes  {triaadashthd),  and 
to  have  seven  parts  or  elements  {saptordhdtuh). 

When  regarded  as  a  river  nymph,  Sarasvati  is  further  des- 
cribed as  an  iron  barrier  or  fortress,  and  a  support  (vii.  95, 1),  as 
bestowing  wealth,  fatness,  and  fertility  (vii.  95,  2),  and  is 
besought  to  listen  to  the  prayer  of  her  worshippers  at  their 
sacrifices  {ibid.  4),  to  receive  their  praises,  to  shelter  and 
protect  them  like  a  tree  {ibid.  6),  and  to  grant  reputation  to 
the  imrenowned  (ii.  41,  16).  In  vi.  61,  14,  the  rishi  prays 
that  he  may  not  be  removed  to  regions  which  are  strange 
to  her. 

In  vi.  61,  1,  she  is  represented  as  having  given  to  Vadh- 
ryasva  a  son  Divod&sa,  a  canceller  of  his  debts. 

Viewed  as  the    patroness  of   holy    rites,   (though  it  is 

^  Sfiyai^a  sajB  that  MiLdhyamiki  Vdeh,  or  the  goddess  Yach,  who  resides  in  the 
reeion  interm^iate  between  heaven  and  earth,  is  here  intended. 

s  See  Roth  ».  v.  and  compare  x.  65, 13.  Prof.  Miiller,  in  Kuhn  and  Schleicher's 
Beitriife,  etc.,  iii.  448,  assigns  topdvtravi  the  sense  of  **  thundering." 

>  SaTava  says  her  husband  is  I^jftpati.    Would  it  not  rather  be  Sarasvat  ? 
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not  always  easy  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other  of 
her  characters),  Sarasvati  is  described  as  coming  to  the 
place  of  sacrifice  in  the  same  chariot  with  the  oblations  and 
the  forefathers  (x.  17,  8),  as  unctuous  with  butter,  and  as 
stimulating,  directing,  and  prospering  the  devotions  of  the 
worshippers  (i.  3,  10,  11 ;  ii.  3,  8 ;  vi.  61,  4).  She  affords 
secure  protection,  conquers  enemies  (ii.  30,  8;  vi.  49,  7),  and 
destroys  the  revilers  of  the  gods  (vi.  61,  3).  She  is  dreadful, 
moves  along  a  golden  path,^  and  is  a  destroyer  of  Yrittra 
(vi.  61,  7).  She  yields  prosperity  and  riches  of  all  descrip- 
tion from  her  prolific  breasts*  (i.  89,  3 ;  i.  164,  49 ;  viii. 
21,  17 ;  X.  17,  8,  9 ;  ix.  67,  32),  is  the  receptacle  of  all  the 
powers  of  life  (visvd  dyHtnshi),  and  bestows  offspring  (ii.  41, 
17).  In  X.  184,  2,  she  is  associated  with  the  deities  who 
assist  procreation.  In  ii.  1,  11,  Agni  is  identified  with 
her,  and  several  other  goddesses. 

In  E.  V.  X.  131,  6  (=  VSj.  S.  x.  34)  where  the  Asvins 
are  said  to  have  defended  Indra,  Sarasvati  also  is  declared 
to  have  waited  upon  him.  And  in  Ydj.  S.  xix.  12,  it  is  said, 
"  The  gods  celebrated  a  healing  sacrifice,  the  Asvins  physi- 
cians, and  Sarasvati  too  a  physician  through  speech,  com- 
municated vigour  to  Indra."  The  Asvins  and  Sarasvati  are 
also  connected  with  each  other  in  Vfij.  S.  xix.  12,  15,  18,  34, 
80-83,  88-90,  93-95 ;  xx.  56-69,  73-76,  90.  In  xix.  94,  it  is 
said  that  ''  Sarasvati,  wife  of  the  Asvins,  holds  a  well-formed 
embryo  in  her  womb.  Varuna,  king  in  the  waters,  produced 
Indra  for  glory,  by  the  aqueous  fluid  as  if  by  a  sdma  verse." 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  E.Y.  Sarasvati  is  identified 
with  Yftch.  For  the  passages  of  that  collection  in  which 
the  latter  goddess  is  celebrated,  I  refer  to  Sanskrit  texts,  iii. 
151-156 ;  and  to  my  former  paper  on  "  The  progress  of  the 
Vedic  Eeligion,  etc.,"  pp.  364  f  (note)  and  p.  377. 

^  MiraitjfavarUmih.  S&ya^a  explains  varttini  as  chariot,  and  the  compound  as 
meaning  **  haying  a  golden  chariot/'  The  same  word  occurs  again,  applied  to  a 
river,  in  riiL  26,  18,  where  S&ya^a  makes  it  mean  "  harine  a  golden  path,"  t.#. 
golden  banks.  The  words  rudrth-varttani^  '*  whose  path  is  £readful,"  and  ghrtO' 
varttani,  **  whose  path  is  unctuous,"  are  also  apphed  to  different  deities  in  the 
Bi^  Veda.  Krahna-varttani,  **  he  whose  path  is  marked  by  blackness,"  is  an 
epithet  of  Agni  in  viii.  23,  19,  and  the  sense  of  that  term  is  fixed  by  the  use  of  the 
synonym  irthnddkvan.    The  snbstantiye  varttani  occurs  in  viL  18,  16. 

a  domnare  Ait  Br.  iy.  1,  at  th^  end,  where  her  two  breasts  are  said  to  be  truth, 
and  fidaefiood. 
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In  the  later  mythology,  as  is  well  known,  Sarasvati  was 
identified  with  Y&ch,  and  became  under  different  names  the 
spouse  of  Brahm&,  and  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  eloquence, 
and  is  invoked  as  a  Muse.  In  the  Mahabh&rata  she  is  called 
the  mother  of  the  Vedas  (S&ntiparva  v.  12920),  and  the 
same  is  said  of  Vdch  in  the  Taittiriya  Br.  ii.  8,  8,  5,^  where 
(and  in  the  preceding  par.  4,)  she  is  also  said  to  be  the  wife 
of  Indra,  to  contain  within  herself  all  worlds,  and  to  have 
been  sought  after  by  the  rishis  who  composed  the  Yedic 
hymns  (rishayo  mantra- Arita A),  as  well  as  by  the  gods, 
through  austerity. 

In  the  Santiparva  t.  6811,  it  is  related  that  when  the 
Brahmarshis  were  performing  austerities  prior  to  the  creation 
of  the  universe,  "a  voice  derived  firom  Brahm&  entered  into 
che  ears  of  them  all ;  the  celestial  Sarasvatt  was  then  pro- 
duced from  the  heavens."* 

Excepting  Aditi  and  Ushas  the  other  goddesses  mentioned 
in  the  Eig  Veda  are,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  of  very  little 
importance.  Agnkyi,  Yarun&ni,  Asvini,  and  Hodasl,  the  wives 
of  Agni,  Yaruna,  the  Asvins,  and  Kudra  respectively  (Nirukta 
ix.  33  f. ;  xi.  50 ;  xiL  46)  are  only  alluded  to  in  a  few  passages, 
i.22,  12;  ii.32,8;  v.  46,8;  vi.50,6;  vi.66,6;  vii.  34,  22. 
1^0  distinct  functions  are  assigned  to  them,  and  they  do  not 
occupy  positions  at  all  corresponding  to  the  rank  of  their 
husbands,  with  whom  in  fact  they  are  never  associated.  The 
insignificance  of  these  goddesses  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  prominent  position  assumed  by  the  spouses  of  Siva  and 
Yishnu,  especially  the  former,  in  the  lat^  mythology. 

AllANVANi. 

Arany&ni  (Nir.  ix.  29, 30),  is  the  goddess  of  forest  solitude. 

^  In  the  S.  P.  Br.  vii.  5,  2,  62,  it  is  said,  "  Mind  is  the  ocean.  From  mind, 
the  ocean,  the  gods,  with  Yach  for  a  shoyel,  dug  out  the  triple  science  (i.e,  the 
three  Vedas).  Wherefore  this  verse  (^loka)  has  heen  uttered,"  etc.  In  the 
Bhtshma-p.  of  the  M.  Bh.  v.  3019,  Achyuta  (Krishna)  is  said  to  have  created 
Sarasvati  and  the  Yedas  from  his  mind.  In  the  Yana-p.  v.  13432,  the  G&jstat 
is  called  the  mother  of  the  Yedas. 

'  Compare  the  verse  quoted  hy  ^ankara  on  the  Brahma  s^itras  (see  Sanskrit 
Texts,  iii.  68),  from  a  Smyti :  "  In  the  beginning  a  celestial  voice,  formed  of  the 
Yedas,  etemsd,  without  beginning  or  end,  was  uttered  by  Svayambhii,  from  which 
tU  aetintiea  have  prooeeded." 
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She  is  celebrated  in  R.  Y.  x.  146,  which  I  have  translated  in 
a  preceding  paper. 

RAkA,  SikIvAl!,  and  Gung*. 
R&kft,  Siniv&li,  and  GungA  (whom  S&ya^a  on  ii.  32,  8, 
identifies  with  Kuhft)  are  three  other  goddesses  mentioned  in 
the  R.  V.  (the  first  in  ii.  32,  4,  6,  8 ;  v.  42,  12  ;  the  second 
in  iL  32,  6  S;  x.  184,  2 ;  and  the  third  in  ii.  32,  8).  S&yana 
(on  ii.  32,  4)  says  that  R&k&  is  the  full  moon.^  She  is,  how- 
ever, closely  connected  with  parturition,  as  she  is  asked  to 
"sew  the  work  (apparently  the  formation  of  the  embryo)  with 
an  unfailing  needle),  and  to  bestow  a  son  with  abundant 
wealth"  (ii.  34,  4).  Siniy&li  and  Euh&  are  (as  we  are  told 
by  Yaska,  xi.  31),  wives  of  the  gods  according  to  the  mytho- 
legists  (7Uiiruktdh\  and  the  two  new  moons  (amdvdsi/e)  ac- 
cording to  the  ritualists  {ydjnikdk),  Siniv&li  being  the  earlier 
and  Kuhti  the  later.  Siniv&lt  is,  however,  also  connected 
with  parturition,  being  called  the  broad-loined  (or  bushy- 
haired),  the  prolific,  the  handsome-armed,  the  handsome- 
fingered,  supplicated  for  progeny  (ii.  32,  6,  7),  and  asked  to 
bestow  pregnancy  (x.  184,  2;  A.  Y.  v.  26,  3;  vi.  11,  3). 
Yiska  quotes  from  the  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  3,  11,  a  verse  regarding 
Kuhf^,  whose  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Rig  Yeda. 

SraddhA. 
Personifications  of  abstract  ideas  are  not  unknown  in  the 
Rig  Yeda,  one  hymn  of  which  (x.  151)  is  addressed  to  Sraddh&, 
or  religious  faith.  By  her,  it  is  said,  v.  1  (=Nir.  ix.  31), 
**  the  (sacrificial)  fire  is  kindled,  and  by  her  the  oblation  is 
offered  up.''  She  is  asked  to  prosper  the  liberal  worshippers 
of  the  gods  (v.v.  2,  3),  and  to  impart  faith ;  and  is  said  to  be 
an  object  of  adoration  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  sunset 
(v.  5)' 


^  On  these  ^ddesees  see  Weber's  Ind.  Stad.  y.  228  ff.  and  237. 

'  In  ihe  Yai.  Sanhita,  xix.  30,  it  is  said  that  faith  (fraddhd)  is  obtained  by  gifti 
(^icAifui)  and  truth  (satf/a)  by  faith.  In  xix.  77  of  the  same  work  it  is  declared 
ihat  **  PraisLpati  beholding,  made  a  distinction  between  the  forms  of  truth  and 
falsehood  [satydttfte),  connecting  disbelief  {afraddhd)  with  the  latter,  and  faith  or 
belief  (jfraddhu)  with  the  former.*'  This  declaration,  that  truth  is  the  only 
pro[»er  object  of  faith,  has  a  far  deeper  signification  than  this  ancient  writer  coula 
possibly  have  assigned  to  it,  yis.,  that  it  is  the  ultimate  truth,  and  not  the  so-called 
orthodoxy  of  any  proposition,  which  can  alone  entitle  it  to  reception* 
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SraddM  is  alao  celebrated  in  the  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8,  8,  6  f,  where 
the  above  hymn  of  the  R.  V.  is  repeated ;  and  she  is  there 
further  said  to  dwell  among  the  gods,  to  be  the  universe,  and 
the  mother  of  K&ma.  (See  my  paper  on  the  "  Progress  of 
the  Vedic  Religion/*  p.  377,  note).  In  the  same  Taitt.  Br.  iii. 
12,  3,  1,  we  are  told  that  through  Sraddh&  a  god  obtains  his 
divine  character,  that  the  divine  Sraddh&  is  the  support  of  the 
world,  that  she  has  K&ma  (or  the  fulfilment  of  desire)  for  her 
calf,  and  yields  immortality  as  her  milk ;  that  she  is  the  first- 
bom  of  the  religious  ceremonial,  and  the  sustainer  of  the 
whole  world :  and  she,  who  is  the  supreme  mistress  of  the 
world,  is  besought  to  bestow  immortality  on  her  worshippers. 
In  the  S.  P.  Br.  (xii.  7,  3,  11)  she  is  called  the  daughter  of 
Siirya;^  an  appellation  which  is  repeated  in  the  M.  Bh. 
S&ntiparva,  v,  9449,^  where  she  is  styled  Sraddh&  Yaivasvati, 
as  well  as  S(iryasya  duhit^  and  S&vitri. 

Lakshmi  and  SrI. 

Lakshmi  is  not  found  in  the  R.  Y.  in  the  sense  which 
the  word  bears  in  the  later  mythology,  of  a  goddess  per- 
sonifying good  fortune,  though  the  word  itself  occurs  in  x. 
71,  2,*  in  another  signification.  In  the  A.  V.,  however, 
we  have  the  following  hymn  which  speaks  of  a  plurality  of 
Lakshmis,  some  good  and  some  bad :  vii.  115,  1 :  *^  Fly  away 
hence,  o  unlucky  (or  miserable)  Lakshmi  (pdpi  lakshmi),  perish 
hence,  fly  away  from  thence:  with  an  iron  hook  we  fasten  thee 
to  our  enemy.     2.  Savitri,  do  thou  who  art  golden-handed,  be- 

^  See  what  is  said  of  the  daughter  of  Silrja  abore,  in  connection  with  the  A^nns. 

s  In  this  passage  a  great  dofu  is  said  in  praise  of  $raddh&.  She  smites  the  man 
who  smites  her.  The  gods,  it  appears,  had  decided  that  the  offerinfi;8  of  a 
niggardlj  student  of  the  Veda  ifrotriya)  and  a  liberal  usurer  were  of  equed  yalue. 
But  PrajUpati  determined  that  they  were  wrong  Tsee  the  same  sentiment  in  nearly 
the  same  words  in  Manu,  iv.  224  ff.),  and  that  the  liberal  man's  oblation,  Wng 
purified  by  his  faith  {p'addhii)^  was  to  be  accepted,  whilst  the  other  man's,  being 
vitiated  by  his  unbelief,  was  to  be  rejected.  Unbelief,  it  is  added,  is  the  greatest 
of  sins,  but  fedth  takes  away  sin. 

A  similar  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the  Yana-parra,  18461  ff. :  "The  doubter 
enjoys  neither  this  world  nor  the  next,  nor  any  gratification.  Those  ancient  sages 
who  possess  true  knowledge  hare  said  that  &th  {pratyaya)  is  a  sign  of  final 
liberation.  .  .  .  Abandoning  fruitless  (lit.  dry)  argumentations  (jftuhJlM-tarkam)^ 
adhere  to  the  fruti  and  the  tmfti"  (the  Vedas  and  other  books  dependent  on  them). 

*  In  the  words  hhadrd  ethdm  lakikmt  nihitd  uihi  fdM^  ^'an  auspicioua 
fortone  ia  attaohed  to  their  words." 
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fltowing  on  us  wealth,  send  away  from  us  to  some  other  quarter 
the  flying  and  inauspicious  Lakshml  who  mounts  up  on  me, 
as  a  creeper^  upon  a  tree.  3.  A  hundred  Lakshmis  are  bom 
together  with  the  body  of  a  mortal  at  his  birth.  Of  these 
we  chase  away  hence  the  most  unlucky.  Do  thou,  J&tavedas, 
retain  for  us  those  which  are  fortunate.  4.  Thus  I  di- 
vide them  like  the  cows  standing  upon  barren  ground. 
May  those  Lakshmis  which  are  auspicious  {punydh)  rest 
here.  Those  which  are  unlucky  {pdpih)  I  destroy."  (The 
expression  puny  A  Lakshmi  occurs  also  in  A.  Y.  xii.  5,  6). 

In  the  Y4j.  S.  zxxi.  22,  Sri  and  Lakshml  are  said  to  be 
the  two  wives  (of  Aditya,  according  to  the  commentator).  Li 
the  S.  P.  Br.  xi.  4,  3,  1,  Sri  is  described  as  issuing  forth 
from  Praj&pati  when  he  was  performing  intense  austerity. 
Beholding  her  then  standing  resplendent  and  trembling,^  the 
gods  were  covetous  of  her  and  proposed  to  Prajipati  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  kill  her,  and  appropriate  her  gifts. 
He  replied  that  she  was  a  female,  and  that  males  did  not 
generally  kiU  females.  They  should  therefore  take  from  her 
her  gifts  without  depriving  her  of  life.  In  consequence, 
Agni,  took  from  her  food ;  Soma,  kingly  authority ;  Varuna, 
imperial  authority ;  Mitra,  martial  energy  {kshattra) ;  Indra, 
force ;  Brihaspati,  priestly  glory  (brahma-varchasa) ;  Savitri, 
dominion ;  Pdshan,  splendour ;  Sarasvatl,  nourishment,  and 
Tvashtri,  forms.  Sri  then  complained  to  Praj4pati  that  they 
had  taken  aU  these  things  from  her.  He  told  her  to  demand 
them  back  from  them  by  sacrifice.  This  she  accordingly  did, 
and  succeeded. 


^  VtmdamA.  This  word  does  not  occur  in  Wilson's  Dictionary,  but  I  find 
Uiere  9andA  in  the  sense  of  a  creeping  plant. 

'  LelAyanti,  As  fixing  the  sense  of  this  word  Prof.  Aufrecht  refers  me  to 
B.  P.  Br.  p.  136;  Brhad  ara^yaka  p.  737;  Muijdaka  Up.  pp.  274,  276;  and 
§Tetfi9Tatara  Up.  p.  332. 
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Abt.  n. — Miscellaneous  hymns  from  the  Rig  and  Atharca 
Yedas}    By  J.  Muik,  Esa,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda  are,  as  is  well  known,  almost 
entirely  of  a  religious  character,  designed,  or  at  least,  adapted, 
for  recitation  at  the  worship  of  the  Tarious  popular  deities,  or 
at  some  of  the  ceremonials  connected  with  Tarions  important 
events  in  the  domestic  or  public  life  of  the  ancient  Indians. 
Among  these,  however,  are  interspersed  a  few  of  a  different 
description,  which,  from  the  wide  celebrity  they  had  acquired, 
were  carefully  preserved  by  the  descendants  of  their  authors, 
or  by  other  interested  persons,  and  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  great  collection  of  sacred  songs.  Some  of  these  produc- 
tions, like  the  colloquy  of  Tama  and  Yami  (translated  in  a 
former  paper),  the  very  obscure  conversation  between  the  hero 
Pur(Lravas  and  the  Apsaras  TJrvasl  (R.  V.  x.  95),*  and  the 
Vrishftkapi  hymn  (R.  V.  x.  86),  derived  their  importance  from 
the  interlocutors  being  personages  regarded  as  divine,  or 
ranked  among  the  ancestors  of  the  human  race.  Others,  like 
the  72nd,  the  90th,  and  the  129th  hymns  of  the  10th  Book 
(also  quoted  in  previous  articles)  were  venerated  horn,  the 
nature  of  the  topics  which  they  handled,  or  the  depth  or 
gravity  of  the  speculations  which  they  contain.  Others, 
again,  such  as  the  hymns  referred  to  by  Professor  Roth  in 
his  dissertation  ''on  the  historical  matter  contained  in  the 
Rig  Yeda,"  '  would  possess  an  interest  for  the  descendants  of 

>  I  hare  again  to  acknowledge  the  yalnable  aid  whicli  I  hare  receired  finom 
Professor  Aufreclit  in  rendering  some  of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  hymns 
translated  in  this  paper. 

»  Professor  Max  M tiller's  Essa^r  on  Comparative  Mythology,  in  the  Oxford 
Essays  for  1856,  contains  a  translation  of  this  myth  as  narrated  in  the  Satapatha 
Br&hma^a.  The  Brahmapa,  howerer,  only  quotes  and  illustrates  the  easiest 
Terses  of  the  hymn  (R.  V.  x.  96),  making  no  reference  to  its  most  obscure  and 
difficult  portions.  Some  of  the  yeracs  not  cited  in  the  Brslhmana  are  explained 
by  Professor  Miiller.    See  also  Roth's  Illustrations  of  Nirukta,  pp.  153  ff.  and  230. 

*  Sur  litterator  and  Geschichte  des  Weda,  pp.  87. 
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the  contending  priestly  races  to  whose  riyalries  they  made 
allusion,  and  might  even  be  valued  for  the  purposes  of  im- 
precation to  which  they  could  be  applied.^  And  those  com- 
positions which  celebrate  the  liberality  of  different  princes 
to  their  domestic  priests  would  naturally  be  handed  down 
with  care  by  the  successors  of  those  favoured  individuals. 

In  the  following  paper  I  shall  adduce  some  other  hymns,  both 
from  the  Big  and  the  Atharva  Yedas,  which  are  only  in  part 
of  a  religious  character,  and  possess  a  greater  general  interest 
than  the  bulk  of  thoee  with  which  they  are  associated,  from 
the  references  which  they  make  to  human  character,  disposi- 
tions, feelings,  passions,  and  circumstances;  from  the  light 
which  they  throw  on  the  progress  of  sacerdotal  pretensions, 
or  from  some  other  feature  of  their  contents.  In  some  of  these 
hymns  it  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  amount  of  shrewd- 
ness and  worldly  wisdom  is  expressed  in  a  sententious  form. 

Hymn  to  AranyAni,  R.  V.  x.  146. 

The  first  hymn  which  I  shall  adduce,  addressed  to  the 
goddess  of  forest  solitude,  is  distinguished  by  the  poetical 
feeling  which  pervades  it,  and  the  natural  manner  in  which 
the  emotions  arising  from  the  situation  there  described  are 
depicted,  though  some  of  the  allusions  which  it  contains  are 
difficult  to  explain  or  comprehend.  It  is  repeated  in  the 
Taittiriya  Br&hmana,  and  explained  by  the  Commentator  on 
that  work.  (See  also  Roth's  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta, 
p.  132). 

1.  **  Arany&nt,  Arany&nl,  thou  who  seemest  to  lose  thyself 
there,  why  dost  thou  not  ask  [the  way  to]  the  village  P  Does 
not  terror  seize  thee  (at  thy  solitude)  P  2.  When  the  chich- 
ehika  (a  bird)  answers  to  the  roar  of  bulls  when  it  is  uttered, 
flying  about  as  if  with  cymbals,  then  [by  their  voices]  Aran- 
yftnl  is  lauded  [as  if  by  hymns].  3.  And  the  cows  seem  to 
eat,  and  the  house  appears  to  be  seen,  and  at  evening  Aranyani 
seems  to  discharge  the  carts.^    4.  One  man  calls  to  his  cow, 

>  See  Sanskrit  Texts,  i.  127  ff. 

'  Professor  Aufrecht  thinks  this  clause  {fakattr  iva  tatjatt)  should  he  rendered, 
*  In  the  erening  the  forest  moves  like  a  cart,*'  with  reference  to  the  agitation  of 
the  hnnches  by  the  eyening  air. 
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another  fells  a  tree ;  a  man  lingering  in  the  forest  (in  Aran- 
yftni)  fancies  that  she  [or  some  one]  has  screamed.  6.  Aran- 
y&nl  is  not  [herself]  murderous,  if  no  one  else  (a  tiger,  etc.) 
assails;  but  after  eating  of  sweet  fruit,  a  man  rests  there 
at  his  pleasure.  6.  I  laud  Arany&n!,  the  mother  of  wild 
beasts,  the  unctuous-scented,  the  fragrant,  who  yields  abun- 
dance of  food,  though  she  has  no  hinds  to  till  her.'' 

The  next  hymn  which  I  shall  quote  refers  to  the  great 
variety  by  which  the  aims  and  pursmts  of  different  men 
are  characterized.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  vein  of  naive 
observation,  not  unmingled  with  satire ;  and  is  curious  as 
revealing  to  us  the  occupations  pursued  by  the  poet's  father 
and  mother,  though  it  makes  no  reference  to  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged. 

Rig  Veda,  ix.  112. 

1.  "We  different  men  have  all  our  various  imaginations 
and  designs.  The  carpenter  seeks  something  that  is  broken, 
the  doctor  a  patient,  the  priest  some  one  who  will  offer  liba- 
tions. 0  Indu  (Soma),  flow  forth  for  Indra.^  2.  With  dried- 
up  sticks,  with  birds'  feathers,  with  metals,  the  artizan  con- 
tinually seeks  after  a  man  with  plenty  of  gold.  0  Indu,  etc., 
etc.  3.  (=  Nirukta,  vi.  6)  I  am  a  poet,  my  father  is  a 
doctor,  and  my  mother  is  a  grinder  of  com.  With  our  dif- 
ferent views,  seeking  to  get  gain,  we  run  after  [our  respec- 
tive objects]  as  after  cattle.*  0  Indu,  etc.  4.  The  draught 
horse  desires  an  easy-going  carriage  ;  merry  companions  a 
laugh ;  the  female  sex  the  male ;  and  frogs  a  pond.  O 
Indu,"  etc. 

Rig  Yeda,  x.  3L 

The  next  hymn,  which  may  possibly  be  the  production  of 
one  who  lays  before  us  the  sad  results  of  his  own  bitter  ex* 
perience,  describes  with  great  vividness,  graphic  power,  and 
truth  of  observation  the  seductions  and  miseries  of  gambling, 

^  This  last  claiue,  whicli  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  yerses,  and  trans- 
forms the  hymn  into  an  address  to  Soma,  b  perhaps  a  later  addition  to  an  older 
Bon^ ;  as  it  seems  to  have  no  connection  with  the  other  parts  of  the  rerses  to 
which  it  is  attached. 

*  The  three  preceding  yerses  are  translated  by  Roth  in  his  lUnstrationa  of 
the  Nirukta,  p.  74. 
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which,  we  see,  were  as  acutely  felt  in  those  early  ages  as 
they  are  in  these  later  times. 

1.  (=  Nirukta  ix.  8).     "  The  tumbling,   air-bom   [pro- 
ducts] of  the  great  Yibhidaka  tree  {i.e.  the  dice)  delight  me 
as   they  continue  to  roll  on  the  dice-board.     The  exciting 
dice  enchant  me  like  a  draught  of  the  soma-plant  growing  on 
mount  Mikjavat.     2.  She  (the  gamester's  own  wife)  never 
^wronged  or  despised  me.     She  was  kind  to  me,  and  to  my 
firiends.     But  I  for  the  sake  of  the  partial  dice,  have  spumed 
my  devoted  spouse.   3.  My  mother-in-law  detests  me;  my  wife 
rejects  me.     In  his  need  [the  gamester]  finds  no  comforter. 
I  cannot  discoyer  what  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  gambler  any 
more  than  I  can  perceive  what  ia  the  happiness  of  a  wom-out 
liack  horse.     4.  Others  pay  court  to  the  wife  of  the  man  whose 
'wealth  is  coveted  by  the  impetuous  dice.    His  father,  mother, 
brothers,  say  of  him,  "  We  know  nothing  of  him ;  take  him 
away  bound."     5.  When  I  resolve  not  to  be  tormented  by 
them,  because  I  am  abandoned  by  my  friends  who  with- 
draw from  me, — ^yet  as  soon  as  the  brown  dice,  when  they 
are  thrown,  make  a  rattling  sound,  I  hasten  to  their  ren- 
dezYOUs,  like  a  woman  to  her  paramour.^     6.  The  gamester 
comes   to  the  assembly,  glowing  in  body,  and  inquiring, 
''shall    I    win?"     The    dice    inflame   his  desire,   making 
over  his  winnings  to  his  opponent.     7.  Hooking,  piercing, 
deceitful,  vexatious,  delighting  to  torment,  the  dice  dispense 
transient  gifts,  and  again  ruin  the  winner ;  they  are  covered 
with  honey,  but  destroy  the   gambler.      8.  Their  troop  of 
fifty-three  disports  itself  [disposing  men's  destinies]  like  the 
god  Savitri  whose   ordinances  never  faiL     They  bow  not 
before  the  wrath  even  of  the  fiercest.     The  king  himself 
makes  obeisance  to  them.     9.  They  roll  downward;  they 
bomid  upward.     Having  no  hands,  they  overcome  him  who 
lias.    These  celestial  coals,  when  thrown  on  the  diceboard, 
Boorch  the  heart,  though  cold  themselves.     10.  The  destitute 
wife  of  the  gamester  is  distressed,  and  so  too  is  the  mother  of 
a  son  who  goes  she  knows  not  whither.     In  debt  and  seeking 
after  money,  the  gambler  approaches  with  trepidation  the 
^  Theie  worda  are  quoted  in  Nirukta  xii.  7. 
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houses  of  other  people  at  night.  11.  It  vexes  the  gamester 
to  see  his  own  wife,  and  then  to  observe  the  wives  and  happy 
homes  of  others.  In  the  morning  he  yokes  the  brown 
horses  (the  dice) ;  by  the  time  when  the  fire  goes  out  he  has 
sunk  into  a  degraded  wretch.  12.  He  who  is  the  general  of 
your  band,  the  first  king  of  your  troop, — to  him  I  stretch 
forth  [my]  ten  [fingers]  toward  the  east  [in  reverence]:^  I 
spare  no  expense  [in  my  offering].  That  I  declare  with  per- 
fect truth.  13.  Never  play  with  dice ;  practice  husbandry ; 
rejoice  in  thy  property,  esteeming  it  sufficient  'There,  o 
gamester,  are  thy  cows;  [this  is]  thy  wife;' — so  the  ador- 
able Savitri  addresses  me.  14.  Be  friendly  [o  dice] ;  be 
auspicious  to  us ;  do  not  bewitch  us  powerfully  with  your 
enchantment.  Let  your  hostile  wrath  abate.  Let  others  be 
subject  to  the  fetters  of  the  brown  ones  (the  dice)." 

That  the  passion  for  gambling  prevailed  very  extensively 
at  the  time  when  the  hymns  of  the  Eig-  and  Atharva-vedas 
were  composed  is  clear,  from  various  other  allusions  to  the 
practice  which  we  find  there.  Thus  in  R.  V.  vii.  86,  dice 
are  mentioned  along  with  wine,  anger,  thoughtlessness,  etc., 
as  causes  of  sin.  The  following  verses  from  the  A.  V.  prove 
the  same  point : 

A.  V.  vii.  50-1.  "As  the  lightning  every  day  strikes 
the  tree  irresistibly,  so  may  I  to-day  irresistibly  smite  the 
gamester  with  the  dice.  2.  May  the  wealth  of  the  rich  and 
of  the  poor  unresisting  be  collected  from  every  side  into  my 
hand  as  winnings." 

vii.  109.  1.  "  This  reverence  be  paid  to  the  brown  [die], 
who  is  ruler  among  the  dice.  With  butter  I  worship  Kali ; 
may  he  thus  be  auspicious  to  us.  2.  Bring,  o  Agni,  butter 
to  the  Apsarases,  but  dust,  sand,  and  water  to  the  dice. 
Seeking  oblations  according  to  their  several  shares,  the  gods 
delight  in  both  offerings.  3.  The  Apsarases  hold  a  festival 
between  the  oblation  and  the  sun.  May  they  anoint  my 
hands  with  butter,  and  overwhelm  the  gamester  who  is  my 
opponent.    4.  Dispense  bad  luck  to  our  adversary,  but  moisten 

*  Compare  A.  V.  t.  28,  11,  and  Vajasaneyi  Sanhita,  xvi.  61. 
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US  with  batter.    Strike,  as  lightning  does  a  tree,  the  man 

who  plays  against  ns/' 

vL  118,  1.  "Whatever  sins  we  have  committed  with  our 

liands,  seeking  to  obtain  the  host  of  dice, — ^remit  to  ns  to-day 

that  debt,  ye  Apsarases  Ugrampasya  and  TJgrajit." 

A.  V.  iv.  38.      1.  "  I  invoke  hither  the  skilfully-playing 

Apaaras  who  outs  up  and  conquers,  and  gets  gains  in  the 
game  of  dice.  2.  I  invoke  hither  the  skilfully-playing 
Apsaras,  who  collects  and  scatters,  and  receives  gains  in  the 
game  of  dice.  3.  May  she  who  dances  about  with  the  dice 
when  she  wins  by  gaming,  grant  gain  to  us,  and  obtain 
superiority,  through  her  skill.  May  she  come  to  us  with 
abundance  of  riches.  Let  them  not  conquer  our  money. 
4.  I  invoke  hither  the  joyful  and  exulting  Apsarases — those 
[goddesses]  who  delight  in  dice,  and  bring  with  them  grief 
and  anger." 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  verses  that  the  Apsarases  are 
intimately  connected  with  gambling.  In  A.  V.  ii.  2,  4,  they 
are  said  to  be  "  fond  of  dice,"  and  "  soul  bewitching." 

The  next  two  hymns  which  I  proceed  to  quote  are  in 
praise  of  generosity.  The  first  of  them  celebrates  liberality 
to  the  destitute  in  general ;  the  second  eulogizes  the  same 
virtue  when  exhibited  in  giving  presents  to  priests. 

Rig  Veda,  x.  117. 

1.  "The  gods  have  not  ordained  hunger  to  be  our  destruc- 
tion. Even  those  who  are  full-fed  are  overtaken  by  various 
forms  of  death  {lU.  deaths).  The  prosperity  of  the  liberal 
man  never  decays;  while  the  illiberal  finds  no  comforter. 
2.  He  who,  himself  well  provided  with  sustenance,  hardens 
his  heart  against  the  poor  man  who  approaches  him,  starving, 
and  who  has  long  courted  him,  desirous  of  food, — such  a  man 
meets  with  none  to  cheer  him.  3.  He  is  the  bountiful  man 
who  gives  to  the  lean  beggar  who  comes  to  him  craving  food. 
Success  attends  that  man  in  the  sacrifice,  and  he  secures  for 
himself  a  friend  in  the  future.  4.  He  is  no  friend  who 
bestows  nothing  on  his  friend  who  waits  upon  him,  seeking 
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for  sufltenance.  Let  every  one  depart  from  such  a  man ; — his 
house  is  no  home, — and  look  out  for  some  one  else  who  is 
liberal,  even  though  he  be  a  stranger.  5.  Let  the  powerful 
man  be  generous  to  the  suppliant ;  let  him  look  along 
the  path  [of  futurity].  For,  oh,  riches  revolve  like  the 
wheels  of  a  chariot :  they  come,  now  to  one,  now  to  another.^ 
6.  In  vain  the  fool  obtains  food :  I  tell  the  truth ;  it  becomes 
his  destruction  (comp.  v.  1).  He  nounshes  neither  his  friend 
nor  his  companion.  He  who  keeps  his  food  to  himself,  has 
his  sin  to  himself.  7.  The  ploughshare  furrowing  the 
ground,  brings  men  plenty.  A  man  moving  onward  with 
his  feet,  accomplishes  his  journey.  A  priest  who  speaks  is 
more  acceptable  than  one  who  is  silent.  A  kinsman  who  is 
beneficent  excels  one  who  is  stingy.  8.  A  one-footed  being 
advances  faster  than  a  two-footed.  The  two-footed  comes 
after  the  three-footed.*  The  four-footed  follows  in  the  rear 
of  the  two-footed,  and  moves  on  observing  his  steps.  9.  The 
two  hands,  though  alike,  do  not  perform  an  equal  amount 
of  work.  Two  cows  with  the  same  mother  do  not  yield  the 
same  quantity  of  milk.  Two  men,  though  twins,  have  not 
the  same  strength.  And  two  others,  though  kinsmen,  are 
not  equally  liberaL" 

Rig  Veda,  x.  107. 

1.  "The  great  [lustre]  of  these  opulent  ones  has  been 
manifested.  The  whole  living  [world]  has  been  liberated 
from  darkness.  The  great  light  given  by  the  Fathers^  has 
arrived.  The  broad  path  of  Largess  has  been  beheld.  2. 
The  givers  of  gifts  abide  aloft  in  the  sky ;  the  bestowers  of 
horses  live  with  the  Sun ;  the  givers  of  gold  attain  immor- 

^  It  is  curious  to  find  in  so  ancient  a  composition  this  now  trite  comparison  of 
the  changes  of  fortune  to  the  revolutions  of  a  wheel.  The  same  idea  occnn  in 
the  Mahabh&rata,  iii.  16489:  **  After  happiness,  suffering,  and  after  suffering, 
happiness,  visit  a  man  in  succession,  as  toe  spokes  of  a  wheel  [revolve  round] 
the  nave/*  According  to  Herodotus  i.  207,  Croesus  said  to  Cyrus :  "  If  thou 
knowest  that  even  thou  art  human,  and  rulest  over  mortals,  learn  first  this  lesson, 
that  in  the  affairs  of  men  there  is  a  wheel  which,  by  its  revolution,  renders  it 
impossible  for  the  same  persons  always  to  enjoy  prosperity." 

'  Professor  Aufrecht  suggests  that  the  one-footed  may  mean  a  cripple,  and  the 
three-footed,  an  old  man  with  his  staff. 

»  Compare  K.  V.  x.  68, 11.  "  The  Fathers  have  adorned  the  sky  with  stars .... 
and  placed  darkness  in  the  night,  and  light  in  the  day." 
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talltj ;  the  bestowers  of  raiment  prolong  their  lives.  8.  A 
gift  which  is  a  satisfaction  of  the  gods,  an  offering  to  the 
deities,  [proceeds]  not  from  the  illiberal;  they  bestow  nothing; 
and  many  men  of  extensive  liberality  are  bountiftd  merely 

through  fear  of  reproach 5.  The  giver  of  gifts,  invited, 

advances  first;  he  walks  in  the  front  as  leader.^  I  regard 
as  the  king  of  men  him  who  first  presented  a  gift.  5.  They 
call  him  a  rishi,  a  priest,  a  reverend  chanter  of  hymns  and 
reciter  of  verses, — he  knows  the  three  forms  of  the  resplen- 
dent (Agni), — the  man  who  was  the  first  to  crown  [his  reli- 
gious service]  with  a  gift.  7.  Largess  bestows  a  cow,  a  horse, 
silver  (?)  and  gold.  Largess  bestows  (?)  food,  which  is  our 
life.  The  wise  man  makes  largess-giving  his  breastplate. 
8.  Bountiful  men  neither  die  nor  fall  into  calamity ;  they 
suffer  neither  wrong  nor  pain.  Their  liberality  confers  cm 
them  this  whole  world  as  well  as  heaven.  9.  The  bountiful 
conquer  for  themselves  first,  a  pleasant  abode,  a  well-dressed 
wife,  and  a  draught  of  wine ;  they  conquer  those  who  walk 
in  the  front  (?),  uninvited.  10.  A  fleet  horse  is  trained  for 
the  generous  man ;  he  obtains  a  brilliant  damsel  for  his 
portion ;  this  house  of  his  resembles  a  lotus-pond,  beautiful, 
embellished  like  a  palace  of  the  gods.  11.  The  liberal  man 
is  borne  along  by  rapid  horses.  The  car  of  largess  rolls  for- 
ward on  easy  wheels.  Preserve,  ye  gods,  the  bountiful  man 
in  battle.     He  overcomes  his  enemies  in  the  fight." 

The  next  hymn,  from  the  Atharva  Veda,  sets  forth  with 
great  livelitiess  and  vigour  the  advantages  accruing  to 
princes  from  the  employment  of  a  domestic  priest. 

Atharva  Veda,  iii.  19. 

1.  "  May  this  prayer  of  mine  be  successful ;  may  the 
vigour  and  strength  be  complete,  may  the  power  be  perfect 
and  undeca)ang,  of  those  of  whom  I  am  the  victorious  priest 
{purokita).     2.  I  fortify  their  kingdom,  and  augment  their 

I  Compare  R.  V.  It.  50,  8  f,  where  the  prosperity  and  honor  which  attend  a 
pnnce  who  retains  and  cherishes  a  domestic  priest  are  described.  See  Professor 
Wilson's  translation,  and  note  on  v.  9,  iu  p.  214  ;  and  Roth's  Art.  on  Brahma  and 
^  Brihmans,  Joom.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  i.  77  ff.  See  also  the  hymn  nrom  the 
A*  V.  iii.  19,  next  quoted  in  the  text. 

▼OL.  n.— [XEW  SB&IES].  3 
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energy,  valour,  and  force.  I  break  the  arms  of  their  enemies 
with  this  oblation.  3.  May  all  those  who  fight  against  our 
wise  and  prosperous  [prince]  sink  downward,  and  be  pros- 
trated. With  my  prayer  I  destroy  his  enemies,  and  raise  up 
his  friends.  4.  May  those  of  whom  I  am  the  priest  be 
sharper  than  an  axe,  sharper  than  fire,  sharper  than  Indra's 
thunderbolt.  5.  I  strengthen  their  weapons ;  I  prosper  their 
kingdom  rich  in  heroes.  May  their  power  be  undecaying 
and  yictorious.  May  aU  the  gods  foster  their  designs.  6. 
May  their  valorous  deeds,  o  Maghavat,  burst  forth;  may 
the  noise  of  the  conquering  heroes  arise ;  may  their  distinct 
shouts,  their  clear  yells,  go  up ;  may  the  gods,  the  Marots 
with  Indra  as  their  chief,  march  forward  with  their  host. 

7.  Go,  conquer,  ye  warriors :  may  your  arms  be  strong.  Ye 
with  the  sharp  arrows,  smite  those  whose  bows  are  powerless ; 
ye  whose  weapons  and  arms  are  terrible  (smite)  the  feeble. 

8.  When  discharged,  fly  forth,  o  arrow,  sped  by  prayer. 
Y^quish  the  foes,  assail,  slay  all  the  choicest  of  them ;  let 
not  one  escape." 

The  two  following  hymns  from  the  Atharva  Yeda  declare 
the  guilt,  the  peril,  and  disastrous  consequences  of  oppressing 
Br&hmans,  and  robbing  them  of  their  property.  The  threats 
and  imprecations  of  haughty  sacerdotal  insolence  could 
scarcely  be  expressed  more  energetically. 

Atharva  Yeda,  v.  18. 

1.  **  King,  the  gods  have  not  given  thee  [this  cow]  to  eat.' 
Do  not,  0  R&janya  (man  of  royal  descent),  seek  to  devour 
the  Br&hman's  cow,  which  is  not  to  be  eaten.  2.  The  wicked 
R&janya,  unlucky  in  play,  and  self-destroyed,  will  eat  the 
Br&hmih's  cow,  saying,  '  Let  me  live  to-day,  [if  I  can]  not 
[live]  to-morrow.'  3.  This  cow,  clothed  with  a  skin,  con- 
tains deadly  poison,  like  a  snake.  Beware,  ESjanya,  she 
is  ill-flavoured,  and  must  not  be  eaten.  4.  He  [who  eats 
her]  forfeits  his  strength,  destroys  his  own  splendour,  con- 
sumes everything  like  a  fire  which  has  been  kindled.  The 
man  who  looks  upon  the  Br&hman  as  mere  food  to  be 
eaten  up,  drinks  serpent's  poison.     5.  Indra  kindles  a  fire 
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in  the  heart  of  that  contemner  of  the  gods  who  slays  the 
Brfthman,  esteeming  him  to  be  inoffensive,  and  foolishly 
covets  his  property.  Heaven  and  earth  abhor  the  man 
who  [so]  acts.  6.  A  Br&hman  is  not  to  be  wronged,  as 
fire  [must  not  be  touched]  by  a  man  who  cherishes  his  own 
body.  Soma  is  his  (the  Br&hman's)  kinsman,  and  Indra 
shields  him  from  imprecations.  7.  The  wicked  (?)  man  who 
thinks  the  priests'  food  is  sweet  while  he  is  eating  it,  swallows 
[the  cow]  bristling  with  a  hundred  sharp  points,  but  cannot 
digest  her.  8.  The  priest's  tongue  is  a  bow-string,  his  voice 
IB  a  barb,  and  his  windpipe  is  arrow-points  smeaied  with  fire. 
With  these  god-directed,  and  heart-subdmng  bows,  the  priest 
pierces  the  scomers  of  the  gods.  Br&hmans  bearing  sharp 
arrows,  armed  with  missiles,  never  miss  their  mark  when 
thqr  discharge  a  shaft.  Shooting  with  fervour  [austerity  P] 
and  with  anger,  they  pierce  [the  enemy]  from  afar.  10.  The 
descendants  of  Yitahavya  who  ruled  over  a  thousand  men, 
and  were  ten  hundred  in  number,  were  overcome  after  they 
had  eaten  a  Brahman's  cow.  11.  The  cow  herself,  when 
she  was  slaughtered,  destroyed  them, — ^those  men  who  cooked 
the  last  she-goat  of  Kesarapr&bandh&.  12.  Those  hundred 
persons  whom  the  earth  shook  off,  after  they  had  wronged 
the  priestly  race,  were  overwhelmed  in  an  inconceivable 
manner.  13.  He  lives  among  mortals  a  scomer  of  the  gods ; 
infected  with  poison  he  becomes  reduced  to  a  skeleton ;  he 
who  wrongs  a  Br&hman  the  kinsman  of  the  deities,  fails  to  at- 
tain to  the  heaven  of  the  Forefathers.  14.  Agni  is  called  our 
leader ;  Soma  our  kinsman.  Indra  neutralizes  imprecations 
[directed  against  us]  ;  this  the  wise  understand.  15.  Like  a 
poisoned  arrow,  o  king,  like  a  serpent,  o  lord  of  cows, — such 
is  the  dreadful  shaft  of  the  Brfthman,  with  which  he  pierces 
his  despisers.'^ 

Atharva  Veda,  v.  19. 

1.  "  The  Srinjayas,  descendants  of  Vltahavya,  waxed  ex- 
ceedingly ;  they  almost  touched  the  sky ;  but  after  they  had 
injured  Bfirigu,  they  were  overwhelmed.  2.  When  men 
pierced  Brihats&man,  a  Br&hman  descended  from  Angiras,  a 
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stti  re£iae  dbecr  nii2&  ^^  a«  bikl  w^  eMmns  a  CBEE&iC  to  die 
ppspoCT  4f  &  BciosBEx.  Yhm  jawygrti^^  j»  imsr  Tanma 
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wiKn  the  cartk  j&ock  o£  w&ea  dsy  hai  wros^ed  tke 
priudrraKev  wqe  wegwheliaed  n  sa  incanraiidbte  BttBBcr 
(me  T,  L2  cff  tae  prrrgtHag  bTma}.  liL  Tb^  2od»  keTe  de- 
eiatrsd  tkst  tlie  dock  wlutKewiLk  m  dead  Baa^s  &««  are  boand 
^hall  be  iLr  palU  thov  opprenor  <^*  pnesCdw  1^1  TVe  tmn 
whictk  flow  from  a  Taaqinaiied  bsb  as  ke  buoenlBv — aacb  k 
the  poTtko  €i  water  wbick  the  goik  hsTe  aseigocd  to  thee^ 
thou  opfmanr  of  priests.  1-L  The  gods  haTe  aOoaed  to 
tbee  that  portioD  of  water  wherewith  moi  wash  the  dead, 
and  moMten  their  beaida.  15.  The  lain  of  Mitia  and 
Varum  does  not  deaeoid  00  the  oppresBor  of  pnestB.  For 
him  the  battle  has  never  a  soocffisfnl  issue;  nor  does  he 
bring  hi«  friend  into  subjection."  The  atta[itioii  of  the 
TfaulffT  in  directed  to  the  intensity  of  omtempt  and  abhorrence 
which  w  armght  to  be  conTejed  hy  Uie  coarse  imagery  con- 
tained in  pv,  H,  and  12-14,  of  the  last  preceding  hymn. 

In  another  hymn  of  the  Atharra  Veda,  t.  17,  the  two  fel- 
lowiDg  rerses  occur  r^;arding  the  prerogatiTe  of  Br&hmana ; 
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•8.  '^And  if  a  woman  have  had  ten  former  husbands,  not 
Brfthmans,  and  a  Br&hmana  take  her  hand  (i.e.  marry  her), 
he  is  the  only  husband.  9.  It  is  a  Brahman  only  who  is  a 
husband,  and  not  a  R&janya,  or  a  Yaisya.  The  Sun  marches 
on  declaring  that  to  the  five  tribes  of  men/' 

The  four  hymns  of  the  A.  V.  which  follow  contain  incan- 
tations designed  to  sa^e  persons  suffering  under  dangerous  dis* 
eases,  and  on  the  point  of  death,  from  death,  or  rather  perhaps 
to  recall  their  spirits  after  their  separation  from  the  body. 
They  supply  various  illustrations  of  the  ideas  .entertained 
by  the  Indians  of  the  period  when  they  were  composed  re- 
garding the  vital  principle,  the  relations  of  the  different 
senses  to  the  several  elements,  the  deities  by  whom  men's 
tenure  of  life  was  regulated,  the  power  of  incantations  to 
arrest  the  approach  of  doom,  and  other  kindred  particulars. 

Athakva  Veda,  v.  30. 

"  1.  From  thy  vicinity,  from  thy  vicinity,  from  a  distance, 
from  thy  vicinity  [I  call]  to  thee :  remain  here ;  do  not 
follow,  do  not  follow,  the  early  Fathers.  I  firmly  hold 
back  thy  breath.  2.  Whatever  incantations  any  kinsman  or 
stranger  has  uttered  against  thee, — with  my  voice  I  declare 
thy  release  and  deliverance  from  them  all.  3.  Whatever 
hurt  thou  hast  done,  or  curse  thou  hast  spoken,  in  thy  folly, 
against  woman  or  man,  with  my  voice,  etc.  4.  If  thou  liest 
there  in  consequence  of  any  sin  committed  by  thy  mother,  or 
thy  father,^  with  my  voice,  etc.  5.  Receive  the  medicine 
which  thy  father,  mother,  sister  and  brother  offer  to  thee. 
I  make  thee  long-lived.  6.  Come  (?)  hither,  o  man,  with 
thy  entire  soul ;  do  not  follow  the  two  messengers  of  Yama  ;* 
come  to  the*  abodes  of  the  living.  7.  Eetum  when  called, 
knowing  the  outlet  of  the  path,  the  ascent,  the  advance,  the 

*  Compare  a  cnriotts  passage  from  the  Taittirtya  Brdhmana  iii.  7,  12,  3f. 
"  May  Agni  delirer  me  from  any  sin  which  my  mother  may  haye  committed 
when  I  was  in  her  womh,  or  which  my  father  may  have  committed.  May  my 
parents  hare  receired  no  injury  from  me,  when  I,  a  son,  in  sucking,  squeezed 
my  mother  and  father  in  my  delight."  Compare  also  R.  V.  vii.  86,  5,  referred 
to  in  my  paper,  *' Contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  Yedio  Theogony,"  etc., 
p.  82,  line  19. 

*  See  my  former  pi^er  on  Tasia,  pp.  292  and  297. 
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road  of  every  living  man.  8.  Fear  not ;  thou  shalt  not  die ; 
I  make  thee  long-lived.  I  have  charmed  out  of  thy  members 
the  consumption  by  which  they  are  wasted.  9.  The  con- 
sumption which  racks  and  wastes  thy  limbs,  and  sickens  thy 
heart,  has  flown  away  to  a  distance  like  a  hawk,  overcome  by 
my  word.  10.  The  two  sages.  Alert  and  Watchful,  the 
sleepless,  and  the  vigilant,  these  the  guardians  of  thy  life^ 
are  awake  both  day  and  night.  11.  May  this  adorable  Agni 
rise  here  to  thee  as  a  sun.  Rise  up  from  deep  death/  yea 
even  from  black  darkness.*  12.  Reverence  to  Yama,  rever- 
ence to  Death,  reverence  to  the  Fathers,  and  to  those  who 
g^ide  us.  I  place  in  frx)nt  of  this  [sick]  man,  for  his  securi^, 
Agni  who  knows  how  to  carry  him  across.  13.  Let  his 
breath,  let  his  soul,  let  his  sight  come,  and  then  his  strength; 
let  his  body  acquire  sensation,  and  stand  firm  upon  its  feet 
14.  Provide  him,  Agni,  with  breath,  and  with  sight ;  restore 
him,  furnished  with  a  body,  and  with  strength.'  Thou  hast  the 
knowledge  of  immortality  ;  let  him  not  depart,  or  become  a 
dweller  in  a  house  of  clay.  15.  Let  not  thy  inhaled  breath 
cease  ;  let  not  thy  exhaled  breath  vanish.  Let  the  sun,  the 
lord,  raise  thee  up  from  death  by  his  rays.  16.  This  tongue 
speaks  within,  bound,  convulsive.  By  thee,  I  have  charmed 
away  the  consumption,  and  the  hundred  torments  of  the 
fever.  17.  This  world  is  the  dearest,  unconquered  by  the 
gods.  To  whatever  death  thou  wast  destined  when  thou  wast 
bom — ^we  call  after  thee,  do  not  die  before  thou  art  worn  out 
by  old  age.*' 

Atharva  Veda,  vii  63. 

1.  "Brihaspati,  thou  hast  delivered  us  fix)m  dwelling  in 
the  realm  of  Yama,  from  the  curse.  Asvins, — ye  who, 
o  Agni,  are  the  two  physicians  of  the  Gods,  —  ye  have 
repelled  death  from  us  by  your  powers.  2.  Continue  asso- 
ciated, ye  two  breaths,  inspired  and  expired ;  forsake  not  hifl 
body  :  may  they,  united,  remain  with  thee  here.  Live  pros- 
perously a  hundred  autumns.     Agni  is  thy  splendid  protectoi 

^  Compare  the  kt-rvf  i\€0pos  of  Homer. 

*  Compare  the  passage  quoted  in  my  paper  on  Yama,  p.  804. 

s  Compare  the  article  jut  referred  to,  p.  8. 
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And  lord.  3.  May  thy  life  which  has  been  dissipated  afar, 
may  thy  breaths,  come  back  to  thee  again.  Agni  has  snatched 
it  from  the  lap  of  Nirriti  (Destruction) :  and  I  introduce  it 
again  into  thyself.  4.  Let  not  his  inspiration  abandon  him, 
nor  his  expiration  quit  him  and  depart.  I  commit  him  to  the 
seven  Rishis;  may  they  carry  him  on  in  health  to  old  age. 
6.  Enter  into  him,  ye  two  breaths,  like  two  steers  forcing  their 
way  into  a  cow-pen.  May  this  man  flourish  here,  an  unmo- 
lested dqKMsitary  of  dd  age.  6.  We  invigorate  thy  life.  I  drive 
away  oonsumption  from  thee.  May  this  excellent  Agni  sus- 
tain our  life  on  ev^ry  side.  Ascending  from  the  darkness  to 
the  uppermost  heaven,  we  have  reached,  among  the  gods,  the 
god  Sihya,  the  highest  luminary.'' 

Atharva  Veda,  viiL  1, 

1.  '^  Reverence  to  Death  the  Ender!  May  thy  inhaled 
aad  exhaled  breaths  rejoice  here.  May  this  man  remain 
here  united  with  his  spirit  in  the  domain  of  the  sun,  in 
the  world  of  deathlessness.  2.  Bhaga  and  Soma  with  his 
filaments,  the  divine  Maruts,  Indra,  and  Agni,  have  raised 
him  up  to  health.  Here  is  thy  spirit,  here  thy  breath,  here 
thy  life,  here  thy  soul.  We  rescue  thee  from  the  bonds  of 
Kirriti  by  a  divine  utterance.  4.  Rise  up  hence,  o  man. 
Casting  off  the  fetters  of  death,  do  not  sink  downward.  Do 
not  depart  from  this  world,  from  the  sight  of  Agni  and  the 
Son.  6*  May  the  Wind,  M&tarisvan,  blow  for  thee ;  may  the 
waters  shower  immortality  (or  ambrosia)  on  thee ;  may  the 
Sun  shine  healingly  upon  thy  body ;  may  Death  pity  thee ; 
do  not  die.  6.  Thou  must  ascend,  o  man,  and  not  descend ; 
I  give  thee  life  and  vital  power.  Mount  this  pleasant  and 
imperishable  car;  then,  when  aged,  thou  shalt  declare  a 
festivaL^  7.  Let  not  thy  soul  go  away  thither,  let  it  not  dis- 
appear; do  not  wander  away  from  the  living;  do  not  follow 
the  Fathers.  May  all  the  gods  preserve  thee.  8.  Do  not 
bng  after  the  departed,  who  conduct  men  afar.  Ascend 
from  the  darkness;  come  into  the  light.  We  lay  hold  of 
ihy  hands.  9.  Let  not  the  two  dogs  sent  by  Yama,*  the 
1  Compare  R.  Y.  x.  S6, 17.  *  See  A.  Y.  ▼.  80,  6,  aboTe. 
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black  and  the  brindled  [seize  thee].  Come  hither;  do  not 
hesitate;  do  not  remain  here  with  averted  mind.  10.  Do 
not  follow  this  path  ;  it  is  terrible ;  I  speak  of  that  by  which 
thou  hast  not  hitherto  gone.  This^  o  man,  is  darkness ;  do 
not  enter  it.  Beyond,  thou  hast  fear;  on  this  side,  thou 
hast  security.  11.  May  the  fires  which  are  in  the  waters 
preserve  thee;  may  the  fire  which  men  kindle  preserve 
thee ;  may  J&tavedas  Yaisv&nara  (the  fire  which  is  common 
to  all  men)  preserve  thee  ;  let  not  the  celestial  fire  to- 
gether with  the  lightning,  consume  thee.  12.  Let  not  the 
flesh-devouring  fire^  be  hostile  to  thee;  go  &r  from  that 
wicked  one.  May  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  moon, 
preserve  thee ;  may  the  air  protect  thee  from  the  bolt  of  the 
gods.  13.  May  Wakeful  and  Watchful,  may  the  sleepless 
and  the  waking  preserve  thee.  May  the  guardian  and  the 
vigilant  protect  thee.  14.  May  they  protect  and  guard  you. 
To  them  be  reverence.  15.  May  Vayu,  Indra,  Dh&tri,  and 
Savitri  the  deliverer,  restore  thee  to  converse  with  the  living. 
Let  not  breath  and  strength  abandon  thee ;  we  call  back  thy 
spirit.  16.  Let  not  any  violent  devourer,  let  not  darkness 
find  thee.  May  the  Adityas  and  Vasus,  with  Indra  and 
Agni,  raise  thee  up  to  health.  17.  The  sky,  the  earth, 
Praj&pati  have  rescued  thee.  The  plants  with  Soma  their 
king,  have  delivered  thee  from  death.  18.  Let  this  man 
remain  here,  o  gods ;  let  him  not  depart  hence  to  the  other 
world.  We  rescue  him  from  death  with  a  charm  of  boimd- 
less  efficacy  (saAasra-viryyena).  19.  I  have  delivered  thee 
from  death  ;  may  the  vigorous  breathe  upon  thee.*  Let  not 
the  she-devils  with  dishevelled  hair,  or  those  that  howl  dread- 
fully, yell  at  thee.  20.  I  have  snatched  thee;  I  have  caught 
thee ;  thou  hast  returned  renewed.  I  have  got,  o  man  per- 
fect in  thy  members,  thy  entire  eye,  and  thy  entire  life.  21. 
[Life]  has  breathed  upon  thee.  Light  has  come  to  thee. 
Darkness  has  departed  from  thee.  We  remove  from  thee 
death,  Nirriti  and  consumption." 

*  There  are  three  kinds  of  fire,  the  kravyAd^  or  funeral  fhere  referred  to),  whioh 
deTours  dead  bodies,  the  culinarj  [dmdd),  and  the  sacrificial.  See  the  Ydj .  S. 
i.  17,  and  the  commentary  there. 

*  Se^  th«  4th  Terse  of  Uie  next  hymn. 
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Athabva  Veda,  viii.  2. 

1.  '*  Seize  this  boon  of  immortaKty  ;  may  long  life,  which 
cannot  be  tut  off,  be  thine.  I  restore  to  thee  breath  and 
life;  do  not  depart  to  the  mist  (rajas)  or  to  darkness 
(tamas) ;  do  not  die.  2.  Come  hither  to  the  light  of  the 
living;  I  rescue  thee  that  thou  mayest  survive  a  hundred 
autumns.  Loosing  the  bands  of  death  and  imprecation, 
I  lengthen  out  thy  existence.  3.  I  have  recovered  thy 
breath  from  the  wind,  thine  eye  from  the  sun.^  I  place  in 
thee  thy  soul.  Receive  sensation  in  thy  limbs.  Speak, 
articulating  with  thy  tongue.  4.  I  blow  upon  thee  with  the 
breath  of  bipeds,  and  of  quadrupeds,  as  on  Agni  when  he  is 
bom  (t.^.  on  fire  when  kindled).  I  have  paid  reverence,  o 
Death,  to  thine  eye,  and  to  thy  breath.  5.  Let  this  man  live 
and  not  die.  We  restore  him.  I  make  for  him  a  remedy. 
Death,  do  not  kill  the  man.  I  invoke  for  his  safety  a  vivify- 
ing .  .  .  .  ,  living,  delivering,  strong,  and  powerful  plant. 
7.  Befriend  him ;  do  not  seize  him ;  let  him  go ;  though 
he  is  thine  only,  let  him  abide  here  with  all  his  strength ;  o 
Bhava  and  Sarva,  be  gracious ;  grant  deliverance ;  remove 
evil,  and  confer  life.  8.  Befriend  him.  Death,  pity  him ;  let 
him  arise.  Unharmed,  with  all  his  limbs,  hearing  perfectly, 
let  him  obtain  enjoyment  during  a  life  of  a  hundred  years. 
9.  May  the  shaft  of  the  gods  pass  thee  by;  I  bring  thee 
across  from  the  mist  (see  v.  1);  I  have  rescued  thee  from 
death.  Removing  far  away  the  flesh-devouring  Agni,  I 
draw  roimd  thee  a  circle  (see  R.  V.  x.  18,  4)  that  thou  mayest 
live.  10.  Preserving  him  from  that  misty  egress  of  thine,  o 
Death,  which  no  one  may  escape  by  menaces,  we  make  prayer 
a  protection  for  him,  11.  I  give  thee  thy  breaths,  death  at 
thy  full  age,^  long  life  and  health.  I  drive  away  all  the 
messengers  of  Yama,  who  roam  about,  sent  by  the  son  of 
Vivasvat.  12.  We  remove  afar  evil,  Nirriti,  Grahi,  and 
flesh-devouring  Pis&chas,  and  hurl  all  wicked  Rakshases,  as 

^  See  mj  pi^er  on  Yama,  p.  294,  note  7.       *  Compare  A.  Y.  xix.  24,  4,  5,  8. 
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it  were  into  darlmeaB.  13.  I  seek  tby  life  from  tlie  immaitily 
lifing,  Agni  Jataredas.  I  pfrocore  that  ihaa  maTest  soffisr 
DO  iojniy,  that  thoa  mayest  also  be  immortaL  May  this  be 
the  fbrtonate  result.  1-L  May  heaTen  and  earth  in  unison 
be  aoqiicioiis  and  innocuous  to  thee.  Msj  the  son  shine 
and  the  wind  Uow  pleasantly  to  thy  hearL  May  the  odes- 
tial  streaming  waters  drop  down  upoa  thee  faToaraUy.  15. 
May  the  plants  be  ansfncions  to  thee.  I  hare  raised  thee 
from  the  lower  to  the  nj^ier  earth.  There  may  both  the  arais 
of  Aditi,  the  Son  and  the  Moon,^  preserve  thee.  16.  What* 
erer  garment  for  dothing,  or  whatever  girdle  thoa  makest 
lor  thyself^  we  caose  it  to  be  agreeable  to  thy  body ;  may  it 
be  soft  to  thy  touch.  17.  When,  as  a  barber,  thou  shavest 
our  hair  and  beard  with  a  sharp  and  cleansing  raaor,  while 
cleansing  our  fiice,  do  not  rob  ns  of  onr  lifi&  18.  Let  the 
rice  and  bailey  be  anspicioas  to  thee,  innocoons^  nndistorbing. 
These  destroy  ocmsomption,  and  deliver  firom  suffering.  19. 
Whatever  thou  eatest  or  drinkest,  the  grain  derived  from 
husbandry,  or  liquid,  whatever  is  or  is  not  to  be  eaten — all 
that  food  I  render  for  thee  free  from  poison.  20.  We  com- 
mit thee  to  both  the  Day  and  the  Night :  preserve  him  for  me 
from  the  goblins  who  seek  to  devour  him.  21.  We  allot  to 
thee  a  hundred,  ten  thousand,  years,  two,  three,  four,  ages 
(yngas).'  May  Indra  and  Agni,  may  all  the  gods  regard 
thee  £Etvourably,  without  anger.  22.  We  commit  thee  to 
autumn,  winter,  spring,  summer.  May  the  rains  be  pleasant 
to  thee,  in  which  the  plants  grow  up.  23.  Death  rules  over 
bipedi ;  death  rules  over  quadrupeds.  From  that  Death  the 
ruler  I  rescue  thee;  do  not  fear.  24.  Thou  who  art  un- 
injured shalt  not  die ;  thou  shalt  not  die ;  do  not  fear.  They 
do  not  die  there ;  they  do  not  go  to  the  nethermost  darkness, 
(25)  every  thing  lives  there,  cow,  horse,  man,  beast,  in  the 
place  where  this  prayer  is  used,  the  bulwark  of  life.  May  it 
preserve  thee  from  curse  from  thy  equals  and  friends.     Be 

^  The  Moon  is  not  in  the  Yedas  generally  reckoned  among  the  Adityas. 
Bee  my  **  Gontrihationi  to  a  knowledge  of  Yedic  Mythology/'  etc.,  pp.  75-77. 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  great  a  duration  is  here  denoted  hr  this 
word ;  hut  it  must  be  one  of  great  length,  if  the  long  periods  of  years  whicn  are 
BMBtJoped  JDit  befbote,  nsy  be  taken  as  any  indication. 
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iindyiDgy  immortal,  long-lived ;  let  not  thy  breaths  abandon 
^y  body.  27,  May  the  gods  deliver  thee  from  those 
liundred  deaths,  from  those  dangers  which  are  surpassable, 
and  from  that  Agni  Vaisv^nara  (fire  of  the  funeral  pile?). 
28.  Thou  art  the  body  of  Agni,  the  deliverer,  the  slayer  of 
Bakshases,  and  of  rivals ;  and  thou,  the  medicament  named 
PiUtidru  (Butea  frondosa),  art  the  chaser  away  of  diseases." 
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Art.  III. — Five  Hundred  Questions  on  the  Social  Condition  qf 
the  Natives  of  Bengal.^   By  the  Bey.  J.  Lono^  of  Calcutta. 

(Bead  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  19th  June,  1865). 

Desiderata  and  Inquiries  connected  with  the  Presidency 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  1827,  on  points  relating  to  the 
language,  literature,  ancient  history  of  families,  antiquities, 
coins,  people,  architecture,  landed  tenures,  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, of  India. 

The  British  Admiralty  has  published  a  Manual  of  Scientific 
Enquiry,  so  have  the  Statistical  and  other  Societies. 

Haxthausen,  in  his  work  on  the  Caucasus,  remarks :  "  My 
travels  and  observations  during  more  than  twenty  years, 
have  convinced  me  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  manners 
of  a  people,  their  moral  and  material  interests,  domestic  rela- 
tions, corporate  associations,  and  specially  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  lower  classes,  is  indispensable  to  a  real  know- 
ledge of  the  history  and  constitution  of  peoples  and  states." 

The  present  time  seems  favourable  in  India  to  prosecute 
enquiries  on  this  subject ;  with  the  rapid  spread  of  education 
literary  tastes  are  springing  up  among  natives. 

The  following  five  himdred  questions  and  desiderata — sug- 
gestive of  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  on  "  the  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man" — shew  that  a  wide  field  is  opened  out 
for  enquiry  into  the  social  life  of  the  natives  of  India  and 
their  folk-lore,  a  species  of  knowledge  not  to  be  found  exclu- 
sively in  books,  but  mainly  in  the  memories  and  traditions 
of  the  people.  These  questions  were  framed  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Long,   in   Calcutta,  for  an  Association  of  educated  native 

1  The  majority  of  these  questions  are  applicable  to  natives  in  other  parts  of 
India. 
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^ndemen  of  whicli  he  was  the  President ;  they  were  designed 
to  map  out  the  field  of  action  on  subjects  relating  to  native 
aocial  life  in  India. 

Kow  is  the  time  to  ''note  the  passing  manners  as  they 

fly."     Hindu  society  in  various  parts  of  India  is  in  a  tran- 

silion  state,  and  it  is  desirable  to  treasure  up  in  writing  the 

jrecords  of  the  past  and  the  passing;  an  educated  class  of 

xiatives  is  rapidly  rising,  qualified  not  only  to  investigate  but 

also  to  write  in  English  the  results  of  their  investigations ; 

literary  societies,  and  periodical  literature,   are  increasing 

among  them.      Natives    alone    can  penetrate  into    native 

society.     Europeans  must  remain  on  the  surface ;   but  the 

two  classes  can  work  in  harmony.     The  natives  are  able  and 

"willing  to  supply  the  data  and  facts, — ^while  the  European  can 

classify  and  arrange  them  on  the  plan  laid  down  by  Statistical 

and  Sociological  Societies,  and  publish  them  hereafter  for  the 

information  of  persons  both  in  Europe  and  the  East. 

There  is  a  wide  field  opened  out,  as  the  five  hundred  ques- 
'tions  and  desiderata  in  this  paper  shew,  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  following  classes  of  Europeans  in  India  is  earnestly 
solicited : — 

1.  Colkctors,  Magistrates,  and  Commissioners  in  Districts, 
"who,  associating  much  among  the  people,  might  through 
their  native  employes  secure  a  large  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation on  various  points,  and  would  find  the  inquiry 
profitable  to  themselves  in  promoting  good  feeling  between 
them  and  the  natives,  deepening  their  interest  in  the  country 
and  occasionally  relieving  the  tedium  of  a  solitary  hour. 

2.  JBuropean  Settlers  would  find  these  questions  of  use  in 
gaining  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  social  condition  of  the 
natives  with  whoni  they  are  thrown  so  much  in  contact ;  it 
would  shew  them  that  natives  can  talk  and  think  of  other 
subjects  besides  rupees,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  natives 
would  see  that  the  Sahibs  are  not  mere  indigo,  tea  and  cofibe 
producing  machines,  but  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
condition  of  their  dependents, — thus  the  asperities  arising 
from  antagonism  of  race  would  be  softened. 

3.  Principab  and  Teachers  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  would 
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find  many  of  these  questions  suitable  as  subjects  for  essajrs  to 
be  given  to  native  students,  testing  and  calling  out  not  only 
their  powers  of  composition,  but  also  their  faculties  of  obser- 
vation and  knowledge  of  common  things,— checking  the 
tendency  of  education  to  make  mere  book-worms,  separated 
from  and  having  few  sympathies  with  the  masses. 

4.  Missionaries  in  their  itinerancies  and  in  mixing  with  the 
natives  have  excellent  opportimities  of  filling  up  these  gaps 
in  our  ignorance  of  social  life,  and  by  conversation  on  social 
questions  of  smoothing  down  any  rancour  that  may  arise 
from  theological  discussion. 

5.  Students  of  the  Vemaculary  and  Travellers,  would  find 
an  ample  supply  of  materials  for  conversation  with  natives 
and  teachers,  which  would  in  an  agreeable  manner  facilitate 
the  study  of  the  vernacular. 

I. 

Aborigines. 

The  Dhangars  and  other  hill  tribes  who  do  such  important 
though  dirty  work  in  the  drainage  of  Calcutta,  are  deserving 
notice  as  to  their  habitations,  religion,  customs,  language. 
Sir  J.  Malcom's  Essay  on  the  Bhils — Hodgson's  valuable 
papers  on  the  Aboriginal  tribes,  etc.,  suggest  various  subjects 
of  enquiry.  Dr.  Pritchard,  Hodgson,  etc.,  etc.,  devoted 
much  labour  to  it ;  and  Sir  G.  Grey,  when  Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  learned  the  language  of  the  Aborigines,  and  has 
since  published  a  most  interesting  work  on  "  the  Poetry  of 
the  New  Zealanders."  He  lived  among  them  for  a  time, 
and  has  recorded  all  their  legends,  traditions,  etc.  The 
Maoris  living  in  the  ultima  Thule  of  civilization  speak  a 
language  in  which  there  are  many  words  derived  from 
Sanskrit.  The  Santals,  met  with  one  hundred  miles  from 
Calcutta,  use  a  language  having  strong  affinities  with  that 
of  the  Tartars  of  Central  Asia,  who  are  Russian  subjects. 
The  Hindu  poetical  legends  describe  those  aborigines  as 
monkeys ;  Megasthenes  writes  of  them  as  one-eyed,  without 
noses,  wrapped  up  in  their  ears  {hastikamas). 

1.  The  mode  of  living,  habits,  morals;  and  food  of  the  Dhangmt^ 
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and  otber  aborigines  in  foreign  places,  contrasted  with  their  native 
jplace? 

2.  Ditto  of  the  hill  men  who  go  as  eoolm  to  the  Mauritius,  Ceylon, 
waid  the  West  Indies. 

3.  The  social  position  and  relation  of  the  coolies  to  Zemindars  on 
^eir  retom,  how  far  do  they  acquire  habits  of  thought  and  inde- 
pendence, a  knowledge  of  improved  means  of  cultivation,  a  taste 
:^r  a  higher  order  of  amusements,  and  a  greater  pride  of  personal 
appearance  ? 

4.  Do  the  wives  and  families  of  the  Aboriginal  emigrants  accom- 
pany them  in  their  emigrations?  What  connexion  do  they  keep 
up  with  their  native  villages  ? 

5.  The  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Aborigines,  etc.,  at  births, 
marriages,  funerals  ?  What  mode  have  they  of  settling  their  dis- 
putes ?    How  far  do  they  believe  in  witchcraft,  omens  ? 

6.  Any  traces  of  the  Aborigines  ever  having  lived  in  the  plains 
of  India? 

n. 

AORICULTURAL   CLASSES. 

How  desirable  it  would  be  in  India  to  see  the  native  land- 
lord, like  the  English  country  gentleman,  attending  agricul- 
tural shows — joining  with  his  tenants  in  the  sports  of  the 
field — administering  justice  on  the  bench — sympathising  with 
the  peasants  in  their  difficulties— -deriving,  from  an  agricul- 
tural education,  that  scientific  knowledge  of  rural  husbandry 
which  would  interest  him  in  the  country,  and  thus  enable 
him  to  be  independent  of  the  false  information  of  the  agent 


1.  How  far  is  the  charge  true  that  the  ryot  is  lazy — if  so,  is  it 
owing  to  his  not  having  a  proper  incentive  to  industry,  or  to  his 
natural  disposition  ? 

2.  In  what  cases  have  ryots  risen  to  be  peasant  proprietors? — 
what  effect  would  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors  have  on  cultivation 
as  compared  with  large  capitalists  ?  Would  the  results  be  similar  to 
those  in  France,  where  peasant  proprietorship  fosters  economy,  a 
lespect  for  property,  fore^ought  and  industry  ? 

3.  How  far  are  zemindars,  absentees  f — the  causes,  remedies  ? 

4.  To  what  extent  is  a  taste  for  gardening  spreading  among 
zemindars,  and  educated  natives — ^how  could  it  be  more  extensively 
promoted  as  a  morning  amusement  for  natives  in  offices  ?  instances 
of  any  natives  who  have  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  gardening. 
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5.  How  far  could  puhlie  ga/rdeM^  be  established  in  native  towns? 

6.  In  what  respect  would  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  €tgr%' 
cultural  chemistry  and  of  the  elements  of  Botany  in  a  popular  form 
in  Anglo- Vernacular  schools  tend  to  lessen  that  gulph  which  now 
exists  between  the  educat^ed  classes  and  the  rural  population  ? 

7.  The  practicability  of  evening  classes  for  teaching  the  ryots  to 
read.  • 

8.  How  far  are  the  ryots  becoming  more  aware  of  ''the  great 
world  beyond  their  market  town  ?*' 

9.  Poverty  among  the  ryots,  how  prc-disposing  to  disease  ?  to 
cheating  ? 

10.  Would  an  encumbered  estate  commission^  which  has  worked 
80  well  in  Ireland,  be  suited  for  India  ? 

11.  Is  there  a  strong  desire  among  ryots  for  the  possession  of 
land,  so  as  to  lead  to  habits  of  prudence  and  economy  ? 

12.  Are  there  many  remains  of  old  Jaghires  in  Bengal  ? 

13.  Is  the  minute  sub-division  of  land  according  to  Hindu  law 
carried  out  much  ?  what  are  its  effects  ? 

14.  The  proportion  of  landholders  to  the  rest  of  the  population  ? 

15.  To  what  extent  do  the  ryots  purchase  things  not  produced  in 
their  own  district  ? 

16.  Any  cases  of  poor  ryots  who  have  risen  to  be  zemindars  or  to 
a  good  social  position  ? 

1 7.  Many  sub-tenures  amounting  to  ten  ? 

18.  Do  many  of  the  rural  population  emigrate  to  towns?  the 
effects  on  their  morals  and  on  wages  ? 

19.  To  what  extent  are  the  zemindars  "rotting  in  idleness?'* 
its  causes  and  remedies  ? 

20.  Are  the  ryots  as  attached  to  their  native  villages  as  formerly  ? 

21.  Has  the  naib  (agent)  as  much  influence  as  formerly  over  the 
zemindar  ? 

22.  Are  zemindars  as  litigious  as  formerly  ? 

23.  Arc  the  peasantry,  though  unlettered,  not  ignorant  ?  Give 
examples,  illustrations. 

24.  Signs  of  agricultural  improvement  within  the  last  twenty 
years  as  contrasted  with  manufacturing  improvement? 

*  In  the  North  "West  Provinces  of  India  in  1852,  10,000  Rupees  were  spent  by 
Government  in  the  establishment  of  public  gardens.  The  author  of  Seir 
Mutakherim  remarked  last  century  *'  a  garden,  an  orchard — being  time  out  of 
mind  as  free  to  all  the  world  all  over  India  as  is  a  well  or  a  tank,  nothing 
amazes  and  disgusts  the  Hindustanees  more  when  they  come  to  Calcutta  than 
to  find  so  many  seats  and  eardens  all  shut  up." 

^  I  have  met  with  cases  of  evening  schools  attended  solely  by  ryots.  In  England 
one  per  cent,  of  the  rural  population  attend  such  schools.  In  France  12  per  cent. 
In  Buna  they  are  rapidly  on  the  inareoBe, 
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25.  How  &i  is  there  a  growth  of  a  feeling  of  independ&nee  among 
irjots  ?  its  causes  and  probable  results  ? 

26.  Are  Middlemm  on  the  increase  ?  the  evils  inflicted  by  them 
in  rack-renting,  etc.,  etc. 

27*  The  condition  of  the  ri/ots  before  the  Fermament  Settlement, 
and  their  relation  at  that  period  to  the  landlords  ? 

28.  The  different  ahwahs  (fees)  levied  by  zemindars? 

29.  Torturey  how  far  practised  now  and  formerly  ?  the  different 
modes? 

in. 

Astrology  and  Witchceaft. 

Human  nature  in  India,  as  in  Europe,  wishes  to  pry  into 
the  future,  whether  the  fingers,  the  chattering  of  crows,  or 
the  stars  are  to  be  g^des;  in  India  the  feeling  against 
witches  even  lately  was  as  strong  as  in  England  two  centuries 
ago,  thus  in  Mhow  between  1800  and  1823,  2,500  witches 
were  put  to  death.^ 

1.  Charmeri  far  Make  hitss,  their  nambers,  pay,  and  how  far 
really  successful  ?  the  influence  of  music  over  snakes  ? 

2.  Are  reputed  ExpelUrB  of  Bhuts  or  DeviU  many,  their  influence? 

3.  Various  kinds  of  mantras^  such  as  the  paneh  mantra^  etc.,  etc.  ? 

4.  Witches,  their  localities,  emoluments,  number,  how  detected, 
any  put  to  death  last  century  in  Bengal,  the  various  kinds  of  witch- 
eraft? 

5.  Divinatum  by  the  hand ;  its  various  kinds, — ^books  on, — ^is  the 
practice  general  ? 

6.  AugurieSf  by  what  birds  ?  how  taken  ?  what  is  the  reliance 
placed  on  them  now  ? 

7.  Mesmerism  {Jhdrdn  Mantra),  to  what  extent  known  to  the  old 
Hindus — ^how  practised  now  and  by  whom  ? 

8.  Sleight-ofhand  tricks,  the  number  and  emoluments  of  its  pro- 
fessors— instances  of  common  tricks  practised  in  Bengal  ? 

9.  Belief  in  Fairies,  Apparitions,  illustrations  of  its  extent  and 
influence  ?  much  on  the  decline  ? 

10.  Gypsies  or  Naihs,  their  numbers,  morals,  means  of  support? 
influence  among  the  people,  language,  religion,  ceremonies  at 
marriages,  births,  funerals  ? 

11.  Are  casting  the  evil  eye  and  other  incantations  common? 

^  Seethe  Asiatic  Amiiial  Begister,  1801 ;  the  Asiatic  Jounial  1828^  on  triak 
for  iritehcraft  among  Hindus. 

voxm  n.— [xisw  sbbibs].  4 
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12.  Dreature-finders^ — thief  detedors,  fortune-telhnf  astrolo^tn, 
their  numbers,  profits  ? 

13.  Dreams,  various  kinds  of?  who  inteipret  them  ?  their  profits? 
analysis  of  vernacular  books  that  treat  of  them  ? 

14.  Omens,  Charms,  and  signs  of  futurity,  various  kinds  in  use  ? 

IV. 

Beggars  and  Vagrants. 

The  beggar  class  are  not  unworthy  of  consideration  in 
India — in  England  they  are  the  subjects  of  various  books : 
who  does  not  remember.  Bums's  poem  on  the  Jolly  Beggars, 
or  some  of  the  exquisite  traits  about  them  in  Goldsmith's  and 
Crabbers  Poems  ? 

1.  The  proportion  of  beggars  from  ehaioe  or  firom  necessitf,  or  on 
rdigums  grounds  ? 

2.  The  extent  of  beggars'  beats? — ^more  beggars  in  town  or 
country  ?  their  profits,  their  amusements  ? 

3.  Are  beggars  much  addicted  to  thieving  or  other  crimes  ?  Do 
many  be^ars  feign  blindness,  dumbness,  lameness,  or  practise  other 
impositions  ? 

4.  Fahirs  or  Sanyasis — their  habits,  beat,  profits,  impositions, 
— which  are  worse,  Hindu  or  Musulman  fakirs  ?  why  do  they  call 
themselves  Padris  ? 

5.  Mendicant  musicians — ^their  number,  profits,  skill,  social  posi- 
tion ?    Vagrant  tradesmen,  ditto. 

6.  Is  not  the  present  indiscriminate  charity  to  beggars  the  mother 
of  idleness  and  crime  ? 

7.  Where  do  beggars  find  shelter  in  the  rains,  in  iUness  ? 

8.  Are  Hindus  or  Musulmans  kinder  to  beggars  ? 

9.  Why  do  most  of  the  mendicant  orders  choose  Ram  for  their 
patron? 

10.  Do  many  beggars  flock  to  towns?  the  causes?  how  far  is  the 
want  of  peasant  proprietorship  a  cause  of  beggary  ? 

V. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta,  the  "  city  of  palaces  and  pigsties,"  requires  a  sepa- 
rate Sociological  niche  for  itself, — ^yet  how  little  is  ^really 
Imown  of  this  coUuvies  of  nations !    Fumea  fiimishes  to  it 
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syoes, — Orissa,  bearers, — ^Behar,  Durwans, — Central  India, 
opium  merchants, — Kabul,  horses  and  fruit-sellers, — Chitta- 
gong,  boatmen; — while  those  semi- Asiatics,  the  Greeks,  supply 
leading  merchants. 

In  prosecuting  enquiries  on  the  various  classes  of  popula- 
tion, the  trades  and  handicrafts  in  Calcutta  and  the  large 
cities  of  India,  there  is  a  model  paper  on  that  subject,  pub- 
lished in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Transactions,  in  relation 
to  Bareilly,  1826,  vol.  i.  pp.  467-484,  treating  of  the  pro- 
gress in  civilization,  dress,  amusements,  food,  houses,  peculiar 
usages,  habits  and  wants  of  the  people  of  Bareilly.  Many  of 
the  questions  there  propoimded  are  applicable  ceteris  paribus 
to  Benares,  Bombay,  Madras,  etc. 

1.  The  proportion  of  the  adult  population  bom  in  the  city.^ 

2.  The  grouping  of  the  population  into  classes  inhabiting  different 
localities  according  to  occupation,  social  grade,  and  birth  place  ? 

3.  Afghane,  their  numbers,  occupation,  moral  condition-^o  they 
assert  their  Jewish  descent  ? 

4.  Armenians,^  ditto,  their  decrease ;  any  connection  kept  up  with 
Armenia  or  Bnssia ;  their  colloquial  language  ? 

5.  Chinese,^  how  far  do  they  retain  their  country's  mode  of  living  ? 
tfaeir  morals,  localities,  numbers,  language  used,  emplo3rments  ? 

6.  Eaet  Indians}  Not  a  welding  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  as 
the  English  were  of  the  Norman  and  Saxon — effect  of  intermarriage 
among  themselves ;  are  they  dying  out  ? 

7.  Feringheee,  who  so  called — origin  of  the  word  ? 

8.  Greeks  ditto,  how  far  do  they  adopt  English  habits  and  cus- 
toms— their  habits  as  contrasted  with  those  of  English  merchants ; 
any  connection  kept  up  with  Eussia  or  Greece  ? 

9.  Jains,  their  numbers  and  social  position  ? 

10.  Jews,^  their  numbers,  wealth,  and  social  position  ?  what  im- 
pression do  they  make  on  Hindus  ?  their  language,  how  far  In- 
dianised  ?' 

11.  Merchant  princes,  is  the  name  still  applicable  in  Calcutta  and 
Bombay? 

12.  Mixed  Classes,  many  such,  as  Piralis,  etc.,  etc. 

^  Half  tbe  adult  ]>opu1ation  of  London  is  bom  in  the  Proyinces. 

*  636  Annenians  in  Calcutta  in  1837. 

s  There  were  362  in  1837.  *  i,746  in  1837. 

•  There  were  in  Calcutta  307  Jews  in  1837. 
>  The  Alexandrian  Jews  were  hellenised. 
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13.  MoguUf  their  numbersy  morals,  social  position, — ^many  directly 
of  Persian  or  Tartar  origin  ? 

14.  Musulmans;  are  they  very  stationary?  are  they  rising  in 
social  importance  ?  their  social  morality  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  Hindus  ?  are  coffee  shops  common  among  them  ?  ditto  gambling  ? 
the  number  of  Arabic  and  Persian  schools  among  them  ?  their  feelings 
towards  Hindus  ?  many  Hajis  or  Saids  among  them  ?    Do  they  read 

.  the  Kulma  on  Priday,  in  the  mosques  ? 

15.  Farseea,  their  number,  social  status — are  their  prejudices  de- 
caying ?  their  Panchayats  ?  observance  of  New  Year's  day,  and  of 
the  birth  day  of  Zoroaster, — ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  dead. — 
Commercial  enterprise,  charities,  language,  literature,  caste  dis- 
putes ;  when  did  they  first  come  ?  the  condition  of  their  females, — 
their  liturgies,  —  how  far  do  they  adopt  Hindu  customs  ;  ditto 
English? 

16.  Portuguese,  their  number,*  are  they  increasing?  their  influ- 
ence ;  the  language  used ;  are  any  of  pure  origin  ?  are  their  priests 
improving  ?  the  effect  of  their  example  on  Hindus  ? 

17.  Sanskrit  Colleges.  Are  there  more  than  100?  the  highest 
emoluments  in  them  as  contrasted  with  former  days?  state  of 
learning  among  pupils  and  teachers  ? 

18.  Seiks;  their  numbers, — are  many  able  to  read  the  QranOif 
their  occupations  ? 

19.  Young  Bengal;  how  far  does  he  really  differ  from  his 
countrymen,  and  how  far  is  it  mere  varnish  ?  are  his  peculiarities 
on  the  increase  or  decrease  ?  are  there  many  out  of  Calcutta  ?  The 
period  when  young  Bengalism  arose  ? 

20.  Account  of  the  following  classes,  their  numbers,  profits,  and 
social  position, — ^bird  sellers,  glass-blowers,  firework-makers,  dyers, 
shell- workers,  smiths,  cattle  doctors,  yogis,  weavers,  divers,  butchers, 
fowlers,  bookbinders,  druggists,  bakers,  gardeners,  washermen,  con- 
fectioners, barbers,  sweepers,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  masons  ? 

21.  The  origin  of  the  names  of  the  streets  with  notices  of  the 
individuals,  or  of  the  circumstances  or  particular  trades,  that  gave 
them  those  names  ? 

22.  The  various  cries  made  in  the  streets  by  hawkers  or  sellers  ? 

23.  Describe  the  numbers,  profits,  and  social  condition  of  the 
following  classes — street  sellers,  street  buyers,  street  finders,  street 
performers,  artists,  showmen,  street  artizans  or  working  pedlars, 
street  laborers. 

»  3,181  in  1837. 
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VI. 

Cebemonies,  Bites. 

1.  Shraddha»y  the  ceremonies  and  expenses  connected  with  them 
noWy  as  contrasted  with  former  times,  and  in  the  various  castes  ? 

2.  The  chief  gram  dwatas  (village  gods) ;  the  origin  of  their 
worship,  the  mode  of  conducting  it.     Are  there  more  than  100  ? 

3.  Do  Hindus  or  MmtUmaru  expend  more  on  their  rites  and 
ceremonies  ? 

4.  The  profits  and  numhers  of  those  who  hum  the  dead  f  ^ 

5.  Is  the  practice  of  shaking  hands  and  of  other  English  customs 
increasing  much  ? 

6.  On  investiture  of  the  Poitay  is  it  usual  to  keep  a  piece  of  iron 
as  a  charm  against  hhuts  (ghosts)  ?  is  the  party  confined  for  eleven 
days? 

7.  Are  compulsory  pujas  much  practised,  such  as  throwing  an 
image  at  night  at  a  rich  man's  door  that  he  may  he  compelled  to 
perform  a  puja  ? 

8.  Descrihe  the  worship  of  Sitola,  Nag  J^fanasa,  Ulauta  Devi  ;  the 
Shasti,  Dheki,  Govardan,  and  Oanesh  Pujas, — their  origin,  extent, 
expenses,  hy  what  classes  conducted,  the  temples,  festivals  con- 
nected with  them  ? 

9.  Agni  Puja  and  Surjea  Puja,  to  what  extent — with  what 
pomp  and  expense,  celebrated  in  former  times  ?  by  what  classes  ? 

10.  The  various  prayers  and  gesticulations  connected  with  the 
ahnihy  how  far  observed,  and  by  what  classes  now  ? 

11.  Parrots,  how  trained  to  repeat  Radha  Krishna  f 

12.  How  far  are  the  following  practices  now  generally  observed 
and  by  what  classes?  First  morning  prayer  to  the  Guru?  the 
Gangdstak;  24  Mudrds;  prandyamf  Oumukhi,  Gagtrijap,  Artipan- 
eha  pradipy  Panehagniy  Das  sanskar  f — marks  of  caste  or  sects  in  the 
forehead  ? — women  worshipping  the  dheki  to  cure  the  scurvy  and 
itch? 

13.  Fasting,  how  far  observed  now,  compared  with  former  days ; 
the  Ekadati  how  kept,  and  by  whom  ? 

14.  FuneraUy  their  expense;  ceremonies;  period  of  mourning, 
in  dijSerent  castes ;  do  women  accompany  the  corpse  ?  four  modes 
of  disposing  of  a  corpse. — How  far  observed  now,  compared  with 
former  days  ? 

15.  Are  lamps  often  sent  fioating  down  a  stream  as  an  omen? 

^  Mama  Murda  Farith  died  at  Calcutta  about  1835,  worth  fiye  or  iix  lacs, 
vhich  he  gained  by  bnining  the  dead  at  NimtoUah. 
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16.  Are  thorns  often  put  under  the  feet  of  a  woman  who  dies 
pregnant  ? 

17.  Is  there  much  observance  now  of  Dm  Sndn,  Das  Ddn  f 

18.  Describe  the  ceremonies,  and  among  what  classes  practised,  in 
the  worship  of  books,  birds,  stones,  fish  ? 

19.  Jogi's  suspension  of  breath,  postures,  etc.,  etc.,  how  far  kept 
up  now,  and  by  what  training  ? 

20.  In  the  Holi  festival^  are  there  less  obscene  words  and  figures 
than  formerly  ?  is  the  castor  oil  tree  planted  as  a  kind  of  maypole  ? 

21.  Is  the  Navamx  generally  practised  ? ' 

22.  Chagdd,  near  Calcutta,  the  reason  for  its  being  a  city  of  refuge 
for  outcasts,  the  numbers  that  resort  to  it  ?  other  similar  places  in 
Bengal. 

23.  Was  the  burying  lepers  aliye  much  practised  formerly  ?  ditto 
burning  alive  ? 

24.  Human  sacrifiees  were  formerly  offered  up  at  Kshir  near  Burd- 
wan,  at  Yogadyea,  at  Kerilatta  near  Moorshedabad,  to  Kali  at 
Brahmanitola  near  Nadaya,  to  Manasa,  at  Chitpore,  Kalighat, — 
instances  handed  down  by  tradition  ? 

25.  How  was  the  charak  celebrated  formerly?  instances  in  its 
practice  of  the  tongue  being  pierced  with  a  bayonet  ?  of  a  snake's  tail 
put  through  the  tongue  ? 

26.  Birth  ceremonies ;  such  as  Jal  karan  or  giving  honey  at  first 
seeing  a  son ;  naming  a  child  twelve  days  after  birth ;  bringing  him 
out  at  three  months'  old ;  feeding  him  at  six  months  old ;  shaving 
the  head  at  three  years  old — how  far  practised  and  by  what  castes  ? 

27.  In  marriageSf  are  the  laganpatrika,  tying  the  garments  of 
parties  together,  much  used?  how  do  marriage  ceremonies  differ 
according  to  caste,  rank,  etc. 

VIL 

Glasses. 

1.  In  the  upper  classes,  do  many  families  die  out?  the  causes? 

2.  Causes  tending  to  create  a  middle  class  in  Bengal  ? 

3.  Any  probability  of  approximating  the  Hindus  and  JEast  Indiam 
in  closer  mutual  sympathy — was  the  aversion  less  in  former  days 
than  now  ? 

4.  The  Portuguese — ^how  many  of  European  origin,  their  peculiar 
customs  and  mode  of  life  ?  their  influence  over  natives  ?  their  morals 
and  energy  as  contrasted  with  those  of  natives  ? 

^  That  is,  placing  the  first  fruits  of  grain  in  harvest  time  at  the  door. 
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5.  The  use  of  a  native  landed  artdocracy  as  a  shield  against  the 
despotism  of  a  ruler  or  of  a  multitxide  ? 

6.  Are  there  many  hlaeh  Brahmans  ?  is  their  colour  the  effect  of 
climate  ?  are  they  of  Hindu  origin  ? 

7.  The  duration  of  life  among  the  upper  and  lower  classes  of 
Hindus,  and  the  professional  classes  particularly,  as  showing  the 
effect  of  temperance,  mental  occupation  and  bodily  exercise  ? 

8.  Are  eld  men  very  garrulous  ?  are  there  many  old  men  ?  to  what 
age  hare  some  lived  ? 

9.  Catte^  how  &r  on  the  decline,  and  the  causes  of  the  decline  ? 
are  the  vonui  eaniara  or  mixed  castes  on  the  increase  ?  illustrations 
of  the  lower  castes  rising  in  the  social  scale,  the  causes?  are  the 
rules  for  expulsion  from  caste  strictly  observed  ? 

10.  FaMiee  that  existed  before  the  Muhammadan  invasion. 

vni, 

GOMMEBCE. 

The  oommercial  classes  in  India  have  always  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place ;  even  in  Menu's  time  they  held  the  purse 
strings,  and  have  been  less  than  other  classes  subject  to 
priestly  influence ;  hence  the  great  sects  of  Jains  in  Rajpu- 
tana  and  Central  India,  the  Oswals  of  Behar,  and  Yaishnabs 
of  Bengal  have  the  greatest  number  of  converts  among  the 
traders;  the  Marwari  merchants  are  Jains,  and  the  Ghosains 
are  Yaishnabs.  Religious  reform  found  its  votaries  most  in 
France  among  the  Huguenot  merchants ;  in  the  middle  ages 
among  the  Belgian  and  Italian  traders ;  and  in  Russia  among 
the  mereantile  classes ;  the  municipalities  in  the  middle  ages, 
mainly  composed  of  the  trading  classes,  were  buffers  against 
feudal  and  priestly  oppression. 

1.  Why  do  Buniyas  (shop  keepers)  in  Behar  rank  with  Vaisyas  ? 
their  education  and  social  position  in  Bengal — are  many  of  them 
sureties — ^many  foreigners  among  them — ^their  profits  ? 

2.  JMajans  (money  lenders)  how  far  do  their  exactions  exteod— - 
are  they  less  now  than  formerly — their  numbers — do  many  rise  to 
a- high  position  in  native  society  ? 

3.  The  native  merchant  princes — their  rise  and  social  influence- 
do  their  sons  follow  their  father's  pursuits  ? 

4.  To  what  extent  has  the  deeojf  in  ancient  Indian  articles  of 
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produoibn  and  trade  been  oompensated  hj  new  BonroeB  of  prodne- 
tion  and  trade  ? 

5.  Indigo/  the  acoonnts  of  it  in  Hindu  books — also  of  tobaooo, 
sugar,  cotton? 

6.  The  influences  of  forei^fn  trade  on  the  dress,  food,  habits, 
opinions,  of  natives? 

7.  How  far  are  native  merchants  likely  to  form  a  quasi  arutoeraoy, 
or  an  upper  middle  dass  ? 

8.  Native  merchants,  how  far  liable  to  the  charge  of  ostentation, 
avarice,  vulgarity  ?  how  far  do  they  rise  into  a  higher  grade,  and 
their  conduct  in  it  ? 

9.  The  effect  of  commercial  legislature  on  commercial  morality,  as 
shown  in  the  Small  Cause  and  Insolvent  Courts  ? 

10.  Shroffs  (bankers),  tiieir  number,  emoluments,  social  position? 

1 1 .  Causes  of  the  decreasing  social  intercourse  between  Europeans 
and  natives — remedies? 

IX. 

Conversation  and  Social  Intercourse. 

Conversation,  or  the  ''  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul/' 
is  as  popular  with  the  Bengali  as  with  the  European. 

1.  The  subjects  of  conversation  20  ye&ra  ago  as  contrasted  with 
the  present. 

2.  The  subjects  of  conversation  common  to  the  educated  and  titi- 
edueated  classes. 

3.  The  favourite  times  for  conversation ;  how  different  ftom  the 
English? 

4.  Do  any  classes  converse  on  subjects  not  relating  to  their  daify 
life  and  occupations  ? 

5.  Are  Riddles  much  used  ? — a  collection  of  them  a  desideratum. 

6.  Jesters  how  far  employed,  their  numbers  and  emoluments- 
is  jesting  much  used  ?  illustrations  of  it  ? 

7.  Vdishnahs*  or  Saktas'  conversation — how  do  they  differ  in 
subject  and  moral  tone  ? 

8.  Is  there  much  discussion  in  Hindoo  society— on  what  topics  ? 
is  it  angry  at  times  ? 

9.  The  effect  on  conversation  of  the  absence  o{  female  society  f 

10.  Topics  in  the  ienana,  among  educated,  uneducated?  among 
country  or  town  people  ? 

11.  Among  what  classes  are  Ghost  stories  most  common?  men- 
tion twelve  specimens  of  different  kinds.  . 

*  In  the  Faneha  Tanira,  a  work  tweWe  oentories  old  at  least|  we  have  an 
account  of  a  jackal  who  tumbled  into  an  indigo  vat 
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GBDfiNALy  OR  Dangerous,  Glasses. 

1.  How  can  a  Bystem  of  education  be  ezteoded  adapted  to  the 
drcumstances  of  those  who  form  the  raw  materials  of  the  dangerous 
and  criminal  classes  ? 

2.  How  far  is  poverty  the  parent  of  crime  in  Bengal  ?  Do.  ap^ 
presium  f    Do.  the  Guru  Mahashay  system  f 

3.  Jailsy  how  &r  objects  of  terror  and  shame  to  natives  ?  in  what 
districts  is  the  name  "  our  father-in-law's  house"  given  to  the  jail  ? 
are  re-committals  frequent  ?  Are  Reformatories  for  juvenile  crimi- 
nals desirable  ?  the  effect  of  teaching  prisoners  agriculture  ? 

4.  Is  the  thanndh  looked  upon  as  a  school  where  old  offenders 
teach  young  ones  crime  ? 

5.  Keceivers  of  stolen  goods;  any  approximate  estimate  of  their 
number  and  profits  ? 

6.  Has  the  punishment  of  death  much  effect  in  lessening  capital 
offences  ? 

7.  The  proportion  that  can  read  and  write  intelligibly  in  the 
different  jails  ?^ 

8.  Is  infanticide  common  among  the  poor?'    Do.  incest  f 

9.  Is  perjury  or  forgery  on  the  increase  ?  the  causes  ? 

10.  River  Tliagi  common?    Ditto  professional |?ow«»^r«  ? 

11.  The  influence  of  age  and  sex  on  crime  ? 

12.  Crime  in  different  districts,  and  in  various  castes,  particularly 
among  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  how  it  differs  in  number,  variety, 
heinousness  ? 

13.  Is  there  moie  crime  in  toum  or  in  the  country  ? 

14.  Juvenile  delinquents ;  their  number,  offences  ? 

15.  Has  the  autobiography  of  a  thief  ever  been  written  ? 

16.  Is  Professor  Wilson's  remark  correct,  ''  in  the  great  towns  of 
India  the  profligacy  bears  no  comparison  to  that  of  London  or  Paris  ?" 

XI. 
Debating  Societies. 

Debating  Societies  or  Literary  Clubs  have  sprung  up  in 
shoals  both  in  Calcutta  and  the  Mofussil  within  the  last  twelve 

^  In  Liyerpool  it  was  ascertained  lately  that  out  of  19,336  persons  apprehended 
in  nine  months,  only  3  per  cent,  could  read  or  write  well  enough  for  any  available 
purpose. 

*  It  if  so  m  the  manu&ctaring  distrioti  of  England,  and  among  the  Rajput^ 
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years ;  they  are  nuclei  for  educated  young  men,  and  are  con- 
genial to  the  oriental  habit  which  loves  dais :  we  need  a 
kind,  however,  like  the  Young  Men's  Associations  of  England, 
in  which  not  only  lectures  might  be  delivered  or  essays  read, 
but  night  classes  might  be  formed  for  improvement  in  litera- 
ture and  science. 

1.  The  number  and  duration  of  Debating  Soeieties  in  cities 
daring  the  last  twenty  years,  the  subjects  discussed  and  social  status 
of  the  members  ? 

2.  Ditto  in  the  country  ? 

3.  In  what  respects  are  they  improving  as  to  the  choice  of  wibjccU 
and  the  mode  of  conducting  the  meetings  ? 

4.  What  eocioL  influence  do  they  exercise  in  the  family  or  on 
others? 

5.  A  history  of  the  Dharma  Sahha,  its  leaders,  quarrels,  influence  ? 

6.  Of  the  Brahma  Sahha,  ditto,  ditto  ? 

7.  Account  of  any  other  meetings  or  reunions  among  Hiadus  with 
their  social  influence  ? 

xn. 

Diseases. 

1.  The  social  and  moral  causes  of  ineanity  among  natives? 
Among  what  castes  is  it  more  prevalent,  and  why  ? 

2.  Are  Albinos  numerous,  the  causes  ? 

3.  What  nervous  diseases  are  regarded  as  being  from  a  hhnU 
(demon),  requiring  mantras  ? 

4.  Nahra — Inoculation  for  small  pox — Leproey, — ^their  respective 
modes  of  treatment  in  ancient  and  modem  times  ?  how  they  differ  ? 
are  lepers  now  treated  kindly  ? 

5.  Hindu  Phyeiciane,  their  various  remedies  for  eye  diseaeee  f 

6.  Are  diseases  from  dissipation  among  Young  Bengal  on  the 
increase  ? 

7.  What  diseases  indicate  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  such 
as  those  of  the  eye,  brain  ? 

8.  Hospitals^  by  what  castes  most  attended,  particularly  Brahmans, 
Khaistas,  Musulmans — and  from  what  localities  ? 

9.  The  relative  mortality  and  vitality  of  each  sex,  and  of  the  lead- 
ing castes  in  Bengal. 

10.  Is  the  duration  of  life  in  inverse  ratio  to  fecundity? 

11.  The  influence  of  employments  on  health  in  Benscal,  how  shewn? 
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12.  Various  remedies  for  make  bites  f  any  of  real  efficacy  ? 

13.  Native  medieinesy  in  what  estimation  held  by  educated  natives  ? 

14.  Is  mortality  in  parturition  on  the  increase  ? 

15.  Was  Cholera  an  epidemic  among  natives  a  century  ago? 


XIII. 

Doctors. 

The  kabiraj  (indigenous  doctor)  is  a  great  favourite  in  native 
society  and  has  been  the  cause  of  an  enormous  number  of 
deaths.  The  Bengali  class  of  the  Medical  College  is,  as  it 
gradually  developes,  lessening  this  evil ;  Dr.  Wise  has  writ- 
ten ably  on  this  class  and  on  Hindu  medicine. 

1 .  Kahirajis,  whether  are  Hindu  or  Musulman  ones  more  numerous 
or  more  skilful — their  castes — ^their  pay  now  and  in  former  days  ? 

2.  Inoculatarsy  are  there  more  Hindus  or  Musulmans — the  incanta- 
tions used — their  invocations  of  Sitola — ^their  fees — caste — ^mode  of 
treatment  ? 

3.  Vaidyae  (native  doctors),  their  chief  localities  in  Bengal,  the 
proportion  that  can  read  Sanskrit,  their  pay  and  social  position — an 
account  of  the  Atai  Faidi/as,  Behatu  Vaidyas,  Chasi  Vaidyae,  Haturya 

Vaidyae  f 

4.  MidwiveSy  GupperBy  Leeeh  eellerBy  their  skill,  pay,  numbers  ? 

5.  English  educated  native  doctors,  are  their  social  position  and 
pay  increasing  ? 

6.  Ditto  Bengali  educated  ? 

XIV. 

Domestic. 

Home  has  well  been  styled  the  ''seed  vessel  of  society, 
where  the  next  generation  must  germinate." 

1.  Is  hospitality  as  much  practised  now  as  formerly  ?  and  with  as 
rigid  a  regard  to  caste  ? 

2.  The  home  influences  of  wives  and  daughters  on  educated 
natives? 

3.  Is  the  family  tie  very  strong  among  Hindus?  illustrate  by 
examples. 
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XV. 

Dramas,  Jatras. 

The  Sanskrit  Drama,  so  well  translated  by  Dr.  Wilson,  pre- 
sents a  rich  harvest  of  information  on  the  social  condition  of 
the  Indian  aristocracy,  females  and  Pandits,  eighteen  centuries 
ago.  In  the  Sdrada  tilaka  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  have 
sketches  of  the  various  classes  of  females,  of  the  Jogis, 
Buddhists,  snake  catchers,  Pandits;  the  Mriganlekhd  treats 
of  the  kings  of  Kalinga  and  Assam — as  the  Ramayan  does  of 
society  2,500  years  ago.  Nor  have  the  last  ten  years  been 
barren  in  the  department  of  dramatic  vernacular  literature— 
as  the  many  Bengali  dramas  on  the  subjects  of  '^  Kulinism/' 
"  Widow  re-marriage/'  etc.  show. 

1 .  Account  of  the  hhaurB  or  professional  jesters. 

2.  A  list  of  the  various  jdtras,  their  authors,  subjects,  influence. 

3.  Ditto  Bdaas. 

4.  An  analysis  of  the  vernacular  dramas  written  during  the  last 
twenty  years, 

XVI. 

Dress.^ 

1.  Is  the  Mumlman  dress  superior  in  any  points  to  the  Hindu  ? 

2.  Was  the  needle  totally  unknown  to  the  Hindu  ?  is  there  any 
Hindu  word  to  express  sewing  with  the  needle  ? ' 

3.  Do  any  Hindus  now  object  to  garments  made  by  a  MoeUm 
needle  f 

4.  Were  there  any  tailors  in  ancient  times  among  the  Hindus  ? 

5.  Do  Hindu  femalee  wash  their  linen  often — is  soap  coming  into 
use  among  them  ? 

^  A  suitable  dress  for  females,  decent,  yet  national,  is  a  desideratam.  Some 
Hindu  females  haye  adopted  the  English  dress,  but  they  look  exactly  like  Porta- 
c^ese  Ayahs,  or  the  blacK  dolls  that  hang  in  London  over  pawn-brokers'  shops, 
why  should  this  be  ?  The  adriy  it  is  true,  is  not  sufficient,  but  in  Bahar  we 
find  the  petticoat  {lo?uinga)  and  boddice  Ucurtd\  have  been  introduced  from  the 
west  of  India,  and  more  than  one-fourtn  of  tne  Bahar  women  have  adopted  it. 
Some  of  the  Rajput  women  in  Bahar  use  long-drawers  like  the  Musulman  ladies. 
The  males  are  better  off  as  to  dress,  but  in  their  disuse  of  the  turban,  substituting 
for  it  a  cap,  they  benefit  only  the  eye  doctors  and  spectacle  makers,  furnish- 
ing them  with  more  patients, — as  the  eyes  having  no  shade  like  what  the  turben 
S'ves,  become  weak ;— such  has  been  the  case  in  Egypt,  since  the  Turkish  Fei 
IS  been  introduced. 

'  ^iM  properly  means  passing  the  shuttle  in  the  act  of  weaving. 
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6.  What  Hindus  will  not  drink  water  out  of  a  girl's  hands  unkss 
she  is  first  tattooed  on  the  arms  and  breast  ? 

7.  Wonld  the  wearing  of  beards  be  useful  for  Hindus  ? 

8.  Should  Hindus  take  off  their  shoes  in  an  European  house,  or 
their  turbans  on  entering  a  place  of  worship  ? 

XVII. 

Drinking  Habits. 

In  Menu's  days  liquors  were  allowed,  and  ancient  Hindu 
history  gives  many  a  curious  revelation  on  this  point. 

1.  Are  drinking  habits  more  prevalent  among  the  Htndtts  or  among 
Musulmans  f  how  was  it  30  years  ago  compared  with  the  present 
time? 

2.  Are  Hindus  quarrelsome  in  their  cups  ? 

3.  Is  smoking  Qanja^  Charus,  or  Opium  more  destructive ; — ^which 
is  more  common?  Do  Hindu  females  smoke  much?  When  was 
hnohing  introduced  ?  Ditto  snuffing  ? 

4.  How  far  is  the  increase  of  drinking  owing  to  domestic  discomfort  f 

5.  How  far  do  crimes  attended  with  violence,  arise  from  intoxica- 
tion f  how  far  is  insanity  the  result  of  intemperance  ? 

6.  The  effect  of  intemperance  in  producing  pauperism  ? 

7.  The  connection  between  ahkari  shops,  public-houses,  and  crime  ? 

8.  Is  drinking  brandy  a  frequent  practice  with  Young  Bengal  ? 

XVIII. 

Education,  in  its  Social  Bearing. 

The  consideration  of  the  School  system  in  its  social  influ- 
ences is  a  verjr  important  subject,  as  well  as  the  enquiry,  how 
far  the  competitive  system  is  injurious  so  far  as  it  treats  boys 
^8  race  torses, — trains  them  not  for  general  use  but  to  run 
for  particular  prizes, — ^promotes  cramming,  and  mere  book- 
inowledge; — leads  to  the  neglect  of  the  mass  of  the  boys 
in  a  school,  tempting  the  Masters,  by  attending  to  a  few 
**  fiigle  boys,"  to  gain  more  praise  for  their  school. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  Hindus  like  the  man  in  the 
fable,  to  cry  out  nothing  like  leather,  and  to  regard  education 
^s  the  panacea  for  aU  evils.  Lord  Brougham  describes  such 
J^ersons  as  being  like  those  who  would  trust  to  the  effects  of 
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diet  and  regimen  when  the  plague  is  raging,  and  Dr.  Arnold 
remarked,  "  Education. is  wanted  to  improve  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  people :  and  yet  their  physical  condition  must  be 
improved^  before  they  can  be  susceptible  of  education,**  You 
may  educate  the  upper  classes  highly,  but  the  masses  are  the 
basis  of  the  social  pyramid;  without  this  being  secure,  the 
apex  has  no  stability ;  brute  force  and  the  black  cap  are  at  best 
but  temporary  expedients. 

1.  How  far  are  improved  habits  of  cleanliness,  order,  punctuality, 
truthfulness,  an  improved  standard  of  dress  and  living,  and  a  de- 
velopment of  character  promoted  by  Anglo- Vernacular  SchoolB  ? 

2.  Ditto  by  Guru  Mahashay  or  village  Schools  ? 

8.  The  action  of  Anglo- Vernacular  and  Guru  Mahashay  Schools 
on  ihQ  family  circle  in  raising  the  moral  and  intellectual  tone  ? 

4.  Any  social  evils  arising  fix>m  the  training  adopted  for  native 
girls  in  some  Mission  female  schools  f    The  remedy  ? 

5.  How  far  are  the  following  remarks,  made  in  England,  applica- 
ble to  India? 

''  There  is  a  practical  standard  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  beyond 
which  the  education  of  the  masses  cannot  be  carried.  If  Government 
raise  the  standard,  people  diminish  the  time  of  children's  attendance.** 

6.  The  social  importance  of  teaching  in  all  schools,  the  doctrines 
of  political  economy  on  labour,  capital,  wages,  interchange,  money, 
— ^as  also  the  elements  of  agricultural  chemistry. 

7.  Mental  ignorance,  how  far  productive  of  moral  depravity  f^ 

8.  How  far  do  social  discomforts  fret  and  enfeeble  the  masses,  and 
render  them  un£t  for  higher  Noughts  ? 

9.  Is  intemperance  greater  in  proportion  among  the  educated  or 
uneducated  classes  ? 

10.  How  far  is  the  following  statement,  made  hj  an  educated 
native,  correct? 

''  Natives  educated  in  the  Government  Colleges,  do  not  often  fiilfil 
the  hope  inspired  by  their  academic  career;  they  do  not  follow  up 
their  studies ;  they  unlearn  what  they  have  learnt,  sink  in  the  mass 
with  all  the  enervating  environments  of  Indian  life — the  hookah 
and  the  zenana  do  their  sure  work." 

11.  Does  not  the  social  condition  of  the  masses  render  a  yrant- 
in-aid  system  as  inapplicable,  as  would  be  a  voluntary  system  at  the 
time  of  plague  and  pestilence  ? 

^  Dr.  Monat,  Inspector  of  Jails  in  Ben^,  shows  in  his  Returns  for  1860,  that 
out  of  73)000  criminals  in  the  Ben^  and  Behar  jails  that  year,  93  per  cent  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  reading  and  wnting. 
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12.  How  fax  does  school  edncation  mould  the  social  institutions 
of  the  oountry  and  how  far  is  it  moulded  by  them  ? 

13.  The  social  importance  of  schools  of  Industrial  art  f 

14.  Ditto  ditto  of  Agricultural  schools? 

15.  The  tolas  (or  Sanskrit  Colleges) — ^the  social  causes  leading  to 
their  decline.  Ajiy  improvement  in  the  subjects  taught,  or  the  mode 
of  teaching  ?    What  great  teachers  are  there  now  ? 

16.  The  probable  reflex  influence  of  requiring  a  knowledge  of 
rtaimg  and  writing  from  all  classes,  as  a  qualification  for  office  ? 

17.  The  probable  influence  of  the  university  examination  in  giring 
a  preponderance  to  cramming  and  memory  work,  to  the  neglect  of 
cultivating  the  faculty  of  observation  ? 

18.  Is  it  desirable  that  up  to  6  years  of  age  girls  should  be  taught 
with  boys  ?  * 

19.  How  far  are  the  Ouru  Mahashaysy  as  a  class,  guilty  of  the 
ohai^ges  of  teaching  their  pupils  theft  and  lying,  and  of  inflicting  severe 
punishments?  What  has  been  the  occupation  of  the  fathers  of 
those  teachers  generally  ? 

20.  A  Hst  of  Vernacular  authors  and  able  teachers  produced  by 
the  Sanskrit  Colleges? 

XIX. 

Females. 

1.  How  fEur  are  the  following  remarks  on  Hindu  females  correct 
in  different  localities :  ''  Ministers  to  the  capricious  sensuality  of  their 
arrogant  lords. — The  feeling  of  naUvral  affection  is  comparatively 
weak — ^held  under  the  jealousy  of  restraint,  they  become  callous  to  all 
finer  sensibilities?"  Cases  of  crim^  eon,  very  seldom  occur  in  re- 
spectable Hindu  families.  The  life  of  a  Hindu  widow  is  wretched  in 
^e  highest  degree. 

2.  To  what  extent  can  fki^A  (dancing)  ^tr/«  read  ?  their  influences 
and  emolument  now  as  compared  with  former  days  ? 

8.  Do  Hindu  females  often  hear  religious  or  other  hooks  read  to 
them?* 

4.  What  is  the  knowledge  females  acquire  independent  of  hooks  ^ 

5.  Mention  female  authors  of  past  and  present  times. 

6.  Is  the  practice  of  females  blackening  their  teeth  and  eyes,  of 
Moslem  origin  ? 

7.  Are  the  angia^  kurtij  pyjamahs  much  in  use  ? 

*  In  Kabul  the  custom  \b  for  boys  and  girls  from  5  to  12  years  of  age  to  attend 
the  same  schooL 

<  In  Kabul  many  of  the  females  are  better  acquainted  with  religious  books 
than  the  males. 
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8.  At  what  age  are  females  considered  old  women?  Do  females 
become  really  old  at  thirty  ?  what  is  their  influence  and  conduct  then? 

9.  Are  Musulman  females  less  luxurious  and  eziravagaiU  than 
Hindu  ones  ? 

10.  What  are  the  recreations  of  females?  is  kite  flying  such? 

11.  Are  Hindu  and  Musulman  females  fond  of  ^m^oiij^rtii^  and 
of  flovoere  f 

12.  Are  quarrek  numerous  among  females  ?  are  they  very  jealous? 

13.  How  far  do  females  win  and  retain  their  husband^*  afectiamf 

14.  What  is  the  average  time  men  remain  widowers  f 

15.  How  far  practically  is  a  system  of  austerity  carried  out  with 
regard  to  widows  f  what  means  of  support  have  they  generally  ? 

16.  If  a  woman  washes  off  paint  from  her  forehead,  is  it  con- 
sidered a  sign  of  her  wishing  her  husband's  death  ? 

17.  What  has  been  the  success  of  the  workiug  of  the  act  for  the 
remarriage  of  Hindu  widows  as  to  numbers  and  respectability  ? 

18.  How  far  do  women  rule  their  husbands  at  home?  Many 
Hindu  gentlemen  '*  henpecked  ?" 

XX. 

Festivals. 

Festivals  for  religious  or  commemorative  purposes  have 
always  exercised  great  influence  on  social  life,  whether  we 
look  to  the  national  games  and  assemblages  of  ancient  Greeks, 
to  those  of  the  middle  ages  in  Europe,  or  to  those  of  recent  times 
in  England  and  France.  Who  can  forget  Washington  Irving'g 
vivid  picture  of  Christmas  and  merry  England  in  the  olden 
time  ?  But  among  the  Hindus  they  have  been  pre-eminently 
influential  as  being  interwoven  so  closely  into  the  religion  of 
the  country.  All  the  mighty  minds  of  India  in  former  days 
saw  what  a  great  efiect  they  produced  on  all  classes :  hence 
Yaishnabs  and  Saktas  alike,  though  diflering  in  other  points 
widely,  have  agreed  in  patronising  them. 

1.  The  classes  of  society  that  do  not  attend  festivals  now,  but  did 
once — why  have  they  discontinued  ? 

2.  The  influence  of  festivals  on  the  family  relation,  particularly 
on  women  and  children  ? 

3.  Any  change  and  improvements  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
festivals? 
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4.  How  far  are  festivalB  become  more  occasions  of  trade  or  amuse- 
wieni  than  formerly  ? 

5.  What  festivals^haye  become  more  popular  than  others — the 
causes? 

6.  How  far  is  the  observance  of  festivals  on  the  decline  f 

7.  Is  there  much  sale  of  native  books  or  of  European  articles  at 
festiTals? 

8.  Are  festivals  good  times  for  holding  religioue  diecusaums,  such 
as  are  practised  by  missionaries  ? 

9.  The  moral  and  social  influence  of  festivals  in  bringing  the 
male  and  female  sexes  more  together  ? 

10.  The  various  customs,  ceremonies,  connected  with  the  first  day 
of  new  year  f 

11.  How  far  festivals,  such  as  the  J2b/»,  contribute  to  idleness  and 
dissipation  ? 

12.  Any  observance  like  April  fool  or  the  Maypole  in  the  Ebli? 

13.  Mention  Obsolete  festivals,  and  new  ones,  such  as  the  Jaga- 
iaHf 

14.  Barwari  pufa,  how  far  observed  now,  and  by  whom ;  its 
oiigin  ?    Ditto  the  Nag  panehami  in  Bengal. 

15.  An  accurate  description  of  the  Hindu  fasts  and  the  festivals 
in  the  district?  of  their  origin,  the  significance  of  their  peculiar 
ceremonies,  how  observed  by  different  castes  ? 

16.  Ditto  of  the  Musulman. 

17.  Sunday,  how  spent  by  different  classes  of  natives?  Is  it  a 
day  of  pleasure  ? 

18.  On  Jfakar  Sankranti,  til  seeds  are  eaten  after  dinner,  and  the 
sun  is  the  only  deity  worshipped — why  ? 

19.  Is  the  Holi  a  kind  of  All  Fool's  day  ? 

20.  Describe  the  following  practices — On  Gadi  padva,  nim  leaves 
are  chewed,  and  puja  paid  to  an  Almanac ;  on  the  Earn  Nahami 
a  recitation  of  Bamayun.  Narujal  Purnima,  cocoa  nuts  are  thrown 
into  the  sea.     On  the  Dewdli  worship  is  paid  to  books. 

21.  What  festivals  are  observed  by  particular  castes  or  by  women 
only? 

XXI. 

Fishermen  and  Boatmen. 

1.  "What  loats  are  not  in  build  of  indigenous  origin? 

2.  The  castes  that  almost  exclusively  furnish  boatmen, — why 
chiefly  from  Chittagong  or  Furridpore  ? 

3.  The  morals  of  boatmen  when  separated  from  their  families  ? 

4.  In  what  respects  are  boatmen  equal  in  skill  to  sailors  ? 

VOL.  n. — [nbw  bbbies].  6 
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5.  The  peculiarities  of  the  boatmen*B  language  ;  is  it  the  same  as 
the  Musuhnan-Bengali ;  a  collection  of  the  songs  they  sing  when 
rowing? 

6.  Why  few  Rindw  are  hoatmen  ? 

7.  The  number  of  boatmen  in  Calcutta,  are  they  on  the  increase 
or  decrease  ?  the  causes  ? 

8.  SailorSy  how  yictimised  on  landing,  in  punch-houses,  and  by 
crimps  ? 

9.  The  various  classes  oi  fishermm,  their  profits  now  and  for- 
merly ? 

XXTT. 

Food. 

The  nature  of  food  has  mucli  to  do  with  bodily  and  mental 
vigour,  although  different  nations  in  this  point  have  their 
respective  tastes ;  a  Frenchman  will  eat  a  rat  or  a  frog  or 
horseflesh  with  a  ffout,  that  will  make  an  Englishman  almost 
vomit.  The  Englishman  in  like  manner  dislikes  the  ooeans 
of  ghi  and  quantities  of  high  seasoning  that  enter  into  a  Ben- 
gali's  cuisine,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Bengali  shudders 
at  a  calf  being  an  object  of  mastication. 

1.  The  different  kinds  of  eurrtesy  their  use,  expense  of  prepara- 
tion, and  how  far  their  high  seasoning  is  conducive  to  health? 

2.  Bow  far  does  the  diet  of  Hindus  preserve  from  certain  diseases, 
but  promote  others? 

3.  The  effect  of  a  vegetable  diet  on  certain  mental  qualities,  such 
as  courage? 

4.  Tea  drinking,  how  far  is  it  becoming  popular  ? 

5.  Why  was  a  fish  diet  allowed  to  Bengal,  but  prohibited  to  up- 
country  Brahmans  ? 

6.  Is  adulteration  of  food  common  ?  illustrations  of  it  with  its 
evils. 

7.  Illustrate  the  following  statement :  ''  the  fare  on  which  a  Son- 
thai,  a  Cole,  and  a  Garrow,  will  thrive,  is  utterly  unsuited  to  the 
Bengali,  the  Assamese,  and  the  Mugh." 

xxin. 

Houses. 

The  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  of  the  working  classes  have 
occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  philanthropists  in  England, 
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and  onght  to  do  bo  in  India^  where  floors,  walls,  windows,  are 
closely  connected  with  questions  of  health  and  decency. 

1.  How  far  are  the  present  fuitive  houses  so  built  as  to  conduce  to 
indecency,  yice,  quarrels,  drunkenness,  filth,  bad  ventilation?^ 

2.  Is  the  hottMiana  of  Hindu  origin  ?' 

8.  How  far  is  the  use  of  chairs  preferable  to  the  Asan  or  seat  ? 

4.  How  can  the  following  defects  in  tiled  houses  be  remedied : 
exposure  to  wind  and  rain,  cold  in  winter,  hot  in  summer  ? 

5.  Mud  hutsj  means  to  secure  them  against  hnake  holes  ? 

6.  Is  not  the  building  of  suhurban  houses  for  workmen  in  large 
towns  desirable  ? 

7.  Is  the  northern  side  of  a  house  invariably  the  Thakur  khana  ? 

XXIV. 

Keranis  OB  Native  Clerks. 

The  Herani  system  is  so  much  the  child  of  English  trade 
and  government  as  to  demand  special  attention.  One  thing 
is  dear,  that  as  certain  as  English  education  has  been  limited 
almost  exclusively  in  Bengal  to  the  caste  of  Brahmans  and 
Ehaiatas,  so  have  the  chief  occupations  of  its  alumni  been 
those  of  keranis  or  copyists — an  efiectual  way  in  many  cases 
to  turn  an  educated  youth  into  a  mere  machine,  and  to  render 
him  simply  an  imitator  or  copyer — ^as  he  is  a  copyist  It  is 
true  in  Northern  India,  from  Katamandu  to  Mhow,  the  Ben- 
gali 18  the  Englishman's  right  hand — in  what  P — ^is  it  not  too 
often  as  a  machine  for  copying,  as  a  sort  of  looking  glass  to 
reflect  his  views  without  having  any  views  of  his  own.  A 
writer  on  Indian  history  remarks  on  the  kerani  in  his  work  : 
''The  eye  seemed  to  communicate  directly  with  the  hand: 
there  was  no  intervention  of  the  brain.     The  intelligence  of 


I  I  allude  here  to  an  evil  felt  in  England  and  Rnasia  as  highly  demoralising, 
vii.,  a  single  sleeping-room  for  parties  of  different  sexes.  The  Santals,  semi- 
einlized  tnongh  they  be,  are  in  this  respect  ahead  of  Bengalis  ;  boys  and  girls 
irrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  haTC  to  sleep  separately  away  m>m  their  parents  in 
a  particalar  part  of  the  village. 

*  Hamilton  Buchanan's  Ben^l  and  Baher,  vol.  ii.  p.  697,  states,  *'  Its  name  is 
moslem  and  that  a  place  of  receiving  company  was  introduced,  when  the  example 
or  command  of  these  haughty  conquerors  rendered  it  necessary  to  secrete  the  women , 
this  practice  is  not  common  in  the  South  of  India,  where  the  manners  of  the 
Hindus  are  less  altered ;  the  sofa  made  of  wood,  the  carpets,  and  quilts  seem  to 
bive  been  introdaced  by  the  Muhammadans.*'— See  Kirdt  Arjunya, 
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the  well  tutored  boy  was  seldom  carried  into  the  practicalities 
of  actual  life."  I  trust  this  taint  on  the  Bengali  may  soon 
cease.  Happily  the  introduction  of  iron  copying  machines 
will  reduce  in  many  cases  the  demand  for  machines  of  flesh. 

1.  The  total  number  of  keranis  employed  in  the  different  offices 
in  Calcutta ;  the  average  amount  of  their  salaries  ? 

2.  The  occupation  of  keranis'  leimre  hours;  how  far  does  the 
business  of  their  offices  afford  material  for  conyersation  in  their 
leisure  hours  ? 

3.  Do  keranis  keep  up  reading  habits — if  not,  why  ? 

4.  How  far  does  their  knowledge  of  English  acquired  at  Sdiool 
decline  in  office  ? 

5.  How  far  do  keranis  read  the  new  class  of  books  in  Vemaeidmr 
literature  ? 

6.  Are  keranis  chiefly  of  the  khaista  caste  or  of  the  Brahman  ? 

7.  Banians  (nativo)  their  past  and  present  influence  over  Europe- 
ans, their  profits?' 

XXV. 

Language. 

1.  What  is  the  source  of  that  part  of  the  Vemaeular  language 
which  is  not  of  Sanskrit  or  Persian  origin  ?  Has  it,  like  the  lan- 
guages of  South  India,  an  affinity  with  the  Tartarian  dialects 
spoken  in  Central  Asia.* 

2.  The  dialectical  varieties  in  the  vernacular^  how  fta  are  they 
divergencies  of  pronunciation  and  spelling,  similar  to  those  in  the 
English  and  Italian  dialects — ^their  extent  and  causes  ?  Are  they 
on  the  increase  or  decrease  ? 

3.  How  far  is  Urdu  declining  in  certain  parts  of  India,  as  a  col- 
loquial and  written  language  ?  the  causes  ? 

4.  What  influence  is  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  Bengali  lan- 
guage by  increased  intercourse  with  Central  India  and  the  North 
West? 

5.  What  language  is  likely  to  supplant  the  Santaly  is  it  the 
Bengali,  Hindi,  or  Urdu  ?    Ditto  as  regards  the  Asamese  ? 

6.  What  effect  on  the  structure  of  the  vernaculars  is  likely  to  he 
produced  by  English  educated  natives  ? 

7.  What  idioms  in  the  vernacular  language  are  most  striking  in 
contrast  with  those  of  the  English  and  Urdu  languages  ? 

8.  The  language  used  at  Gour^  had  it  a  closer  affinity  to  Hindi 
thun  to  Bengali. 

*  CaldweU'8  Dravidian  grammar  affordB  many  yaluable  hints  on  tbis  subject 
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9.  What  old  Vernacular  IfSS.  exist  among  private  families  ?  * 

10.  Is  the  Musulman' Bengali,  used  chiefly  by  persons  who  cannot 
read  or  write  the  Bengali,  increasing  as  a  dialect  ? 

11.  The  past  and  present  influence  of  Persian  in  Bengal  ? 

12.  The  boundaries  of  the  Bengali  language  in  the  Midnapur  dis- 
trict bordering  on  Orissa  and  in  Birbhum  on  the  Hindi-speaking 
districts? 

13.  The  vernacular  language,  how  far  in  its  progress  does  it  illus- 
trate the  varying  features  of  natiwMi  character,  habits,  pursuits, 
Bocial  and  mental  development  ?  * 

14.  Aie  the  educated  Bengalis  so  different  firom  Italians,  Poles, 
er  Hungazians,  as  to  have  little  patruftic  feeling  in  favour  of  their 
native  language  ? 

15.  Words  in  the  vernacular  having  afEbities  with  any  Tartar  or 
ahorigindl  language  ? 

16.  Illustrations  of  the  language  of  Flowers  as  used  by  Musul- 
mans  and  Hindus  ? 

17.  A  list  of  those  vernacular  uH>rds  not  derived  from  Sanskrit  or 
Persian — ^their  probable  origin? 

18.  Names  of  places,  persons,  or  things  in  the  vernacular  throw- 
ing any  light  on  the  origin  and  afiinities  of  the  native  race  f 

19.  Cofi^  language  used  by  particular  classes?' 

XXVI. 
Law  and  Social  State. 

The  laws  of  a  people  have  a  very  important  bearing  on 
'their  social  development ;  hence  jurisprudence  has  well  been 
defined,  "the  law  of  humanity  in  society/'  and  the  subject 
from  this  point  of  view  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Social  Science 
Association. 

1.  How  far  is  the  new  Penal  Code,  as  contrasted  with  the  Ke- 
golations,  likely  to  affect  the  social  condition  of  the  people  and 
mould  their  character ;  and  how  far  is  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  likely  to  modify  the  working  of  this  Code  ? 

^  Besearch  in  other  quarters  onffht  to  encourage  it  here:  thus  we  find  that  the 
Pushtu,  until  lately  considered  a  colloquial  dialect,  had,  as  Captain  Raverty  shows, 
lis.  as  early  as  1417  a.d. 

*  Lanzuage  has  well  been  called  a  map  of  the  manners  and  science  of  the 
people  who  speak  it.  Thus  the  term  for  a  widow,  Vidhava^  showed  that  all  widows 
were  not  humt ;  wpati,  a  lord,  the  term  for  husband,  indicated  that  he  ruled. 

*  Colonel  Sleeman  in  his  Ramasceana  gives  the  language  of  Thugs.  We  have 
i&  Bengal  the  language  of  boatmen. 
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2.  How  far  has  the  Punehayat  or  native  jury  system  tended  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  people  ?  how  far  is  it  popnlar  ?  would  tiie 
English  Jury  system  he  more  efficient  in  this  respect  ? 

3.  The  Income  Tax,  its  prohahle  hearings  on  the  physical,  socialy 
and  moral  condition  of  the  people  ? 

4.  Menu's  laws,  how  far  did  they  influence  the  masses  ? 

5.  The  prohahle  effects  of  making  English  the  language  of  the 
Courts  in  its  increasing  the  gulph  hetween  the  English  Judge  and 
the  masses?  and  in  leaving  the  judge  and  the  people  at  the  mercy 
of  the  interpreter? 

6.  The  effect  on  society  of  the  Hindu  law  of  intestate  property. 

7.  Which  is  more  favorable  to  the  creation  of  a  middle  class  and 
the  elevation  of  the  masses,  a  zemindary,  a  village,  or  a  ryotwary 
system  ? 

8  How  would  a  law  of  primogeniture  be  likely  to  work  in  India? 

9.  Ditto  a  law  like  the  Prench  law  of  equal  sub-division  f 

10.  In  what  respects  is  the  social  condition  of  the  people  different 
now  from  what  it  was  in  the  Vedie  age — ^in  Menu's — ^in  Barn's — ^in 
Kalidasa's — in  the  Musulman  ditto  ? 

11.  How  far  has  law  in  India  been  the  ofibpring,  how  far  the 
parent  of  puhUc  opinion  f 

12.  The  working  of  the  SmaU  Cause  Courts  in  checking  or  in- 
creasing a  love  for  litigation  and  in  promoting  a  regard  to  truth  in 
dealings  ? 

13.  How  far  have  native  Educational  endowments  made  the  Pandits 
indolent  by  making  them  independent  of  their  Scholars  ? 

14.  The  value  of  village  Municipal  Institutions  in  preparing  a 
people  for  self-government  ?  the  remains  of  the  old  system  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  India  ? 

15.  The  importance  to  India  of  English  lawyers  in  India  having 
a  training  not  only  in  law  books,  but  also  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  people  ? 

xxvn. 

Marriages. 

1.  Illustrations  of  the  effects  of  early  marriage  physically,  men- 
tally, socially? 

2.  The  causes  and  consequences  of  the  expense  of  marriage 
ceremonies  ? 

3.  How  far  do  marriage  ceremonies  yqij  according  to  caste,  social 
position,  etc.  ? 
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4.  What  pfactices  in  the  marriage  eeremaniei  as  to  length,  expense, 
rites,^  ought  to  be  discountenanced,  what  to  be  continued  ? 

5.  Does  earfy  marriage  in  India  tend  to  check  vice  ? 

6.  Is  there  a  mairiage  in  practice  among  the  Hindus  corresponding 
to  the  MuhamnMdan  nikka  f 

7.  How  fiir  do  marriages  take  place  at  a  later  period  among 
idueaUd  nativei — the  effects  ? 

8.  Are  Qhatake  (Go  betweens)  many,  their  fees, — any  ghatak  re- 
gistries extant  from  Bullal  Sen's  time,  or  three  centuries  ago? 

9.  The  expeme  of  marriage  among  the  yarious  castes  or  classes; 
are  they  on  the  increase  or  the  decrease  ? 

XXVIII. 

Miscellaneous. 

1.  The  different  modes  of  calculating  timCy  such  as  by  sand,  water, 
the  sun,  the  stars  ? 

2.  Is  the  Punchayat  much  practised  now  ?  was  it  ever  in  Bengal 
as  much  a  part  of  the  village  system  as  in  Central  India  ? 

3.  The  practicability  and  advantage  of  Mofmsil  Savings  and  Loan 
Banks  for  the  middle  classes  in  the  Mofussil,  to  promote  provident 
habits  and  to  rescue  the  Eayats  from  the  Mahajans  ?  ^ 

4.  Is  the  cycle  theory  for  nations,  of  weakness,  vigour,  maturity, 
decay,  inapplicable  to  India  ? 

5.  The  emigration  to  the  Mauritius  and  W.  Indies  in  its  effects 
on  the  social  condition  of  the  emigrants  and  their  families ;  on  the 
parties  themselves  on  their  return — are  many  remittances  from 
emigrants  made  to  their  feunilies  ? 

6.  To  what  type  of  the  JEhtropean  character  are  the  Bengalis  likely 
to  approximate— to  the  English  or  Oerman,  French  or  Italian  ? 

7.  Are  not  mere  English  institutions  as  little  adapted  for  India 
as  they  would  be  for  Prance  ? 

8.  Oriental  Epistles^  their  various  ornaments,  superscriptions  and 
envelopes  ? 

9.  Have  cases  been  known  in  modem  times  of  the  following 
punishments  being  enfoDxsed — cutting  off  a  Hindu's  tika  (top  knot), 
putting  lime  on  one  side  of  his  face  and  ink  on  the  other  side,  and 
leading  him  about  on  an  ass  ? 

1  In  Binoingham  in  1856,  84,000  accounts  were  'opened  for  one  penny  and 
upwards )  £4,500  being  paid  in.  Through  Dr.  Chalmers*  influence  penny  banks 
were  established,  fifty  years  ago  in  Scotl^d.  Dr.  Duncan  established  in  Scotland 
Sayings  Banks  for  deposits  of  a  shilling  and  upwardi,  and  thirty-two-millions 
sterling  haye  been  deponted  by  1,340,000  coDtributois. 
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10.  Kamesy  any  change  desirable  in  Hindu  names;  tlie  varioas 
modes  of  giving  them  ?  are  all  expressive  ?  are  they  ever  changed  f 
how  many  different  names  are  there  of  men  and  ox  women  ? 

11.  Salutations,  different  modes  of,  any  change  in  the  form  of 
in  operation  ? 

12.  Are  large  towns  in  Bengal  less  favourable  to  morals  than  the 
country? 

13.  Bazars,  their  profits  to  the  proprietors,  changes  in  them  with- 
in the  last  20  years  ? 

14.  Are  many  new  Mindu  temples  being  built,  where  and  at  what 
cost? 

1 5.  Spitting,  why  practised  so  much  by  Hindus  ? 

16.  The  history  of  the  rise  of  th&  old  families  in  Calcutta?^ 

17.  What  are  the  subjects  of  national  pride  with  Bengalis? 

18.  Yarious  forms  of  oaths  among  different  castes;  which  are 
considered  specially  binding  ? 

19.  Are  dwarfs  numerous  ? 

20.  Bankrupts  were  formerly  compelled  to  sit  bare-headed  before 
a  blazing  lamp,  how  long  eince  that  was  practised  ? 

21.  Why  do  Hindus  count  and  divide  by  4  ?  does  it  relate  to  time, 
such  as  4  weeks,  12  hours  ? 

22.  To  what  extent  is  the  rise  of  prices  leading,  among  ryots  and 
the  working  classes,  to  independence  of  feeling  and  action,  to  a 
desire  for  education  and  to  increased  domestic  comfort  ? 

23.  Is  dusturi,  or  servants'  perquisites,  in  vogue  in  the  same  pro- 
portion among  natives  as  among  Europeans  ?  was  it  practised  in  the 
Mogul  time  and  at  different  rates  according  to  occupation  ? 

24.  Does  a  fixed  price  for  articles  exist  in  any  branch  of  Hindu 
trade? 

25.  Is  there  much  eompetitien  among  Hindus  ?  Is  the  ''  cheap  and 
nasty"  system  much  practised  ? 

26.  Does  population  increase  more  in  town  or  in  the  country  ? 

27.  Longevity,  how  does  it  vary  in  different  districts — ^in  variouM 
employments  f 

28.  Has  a  variety  of  soils  any  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
people,  as  low  and  marshy  coasts  are  said  to  furnish  a  sordid,  det 
graded  race  ? 

29.  How  far  is  there  real  tenderness  to  animals  in  India  ?  Any 
places  of  refuge  for  lost  or  starving  ones,  or  old  ones  ? 

30.  Is  suicide  common  in  India  ?  among  what  classes  ?  the  kinds  ? 
causes  ?  on  the  increase  ? 

^  When  I  was  in  England  1 8  years  a^o,  the  late  Professor  Wilson  directed  my 
attention  to  this  subject  as  one  of  great  interest ;  only  a  native  can  write  on  it* 
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31.  Different  kinds  of  ordeal  now  among  the  Hindus,  the  balance, 
fire,  water,  poison,  chewing  rice,  boiling  oil,  red  hot  iron  ?  ^ 

32.  Twelve  instances  of  English  misunderstanding  of  native 
practices,  ditto  of  natives  mistaking  English. 

33.  When  were  the  natives  first  called  niggers  ? 

34.  Eefiite  the  statement  that  natives  have  neither  a  word  for 
gratitude  in  their  language,  nor  a  sense  of  it  towards  Europeans. 

35.  The  advisability  of  introducing  fountains  and  Turkish  baths  ? 
86.  Any  Mahratta  females  settled  in  Bengal  ? 

37.  The  causes  of  the  rise  m  prices  in  the  district  ? 

XXIX. 

MUSULMANS. 

The  Musulmans  live  among  the  Hindusi  but  are  not  of 
them ;  they  even  now  are  in  Europe  objects  of  much  interest 
to  various  nations,  and  in  the  middle  ages  they  left  in  Europe 
undying  memorials  of  their  knowledge  and  progress  in  the 
arts  and  social  life.  The  Musulmans  in  Bengal  read  Bengali, 
but  speak  a  mixed  dialect. 

1.  In  what  localities  are  there  Musulmans  of  Patan  or  Mogul 
descent? 

2.  In  what  districts  have  Hindus  become  proselytes  to  Muham- 
Tmadanism — how  far  by  conviction?  how  far  by  compulsion?  or 
£om  other  causes  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  do  the  Musulmans  differ  in  their  social  life, 
liospitality,  kindness  to  the  poor,  amusements,  mamiers  and  customsy 
'froTSL  the  Hindus?  do  they  practise  polygamy  or  sensuality  to  a 

greater  extent  than  the  Hindus  ? 

4.  The  number,  education,  emoluments  and  influence  of  Kajis  and 
MMas  in  yaiious  localities  ? 

5.  To  what  extent  have  the  Musultnans  and  Hindus  mutually 
adopted  each  other's  religious  and  social  practices  ?  * 

6.  How  far  have  the  residence  and  influence  of  Musulmans 
diminished  Hindu  superstitions^  as  well  as  indecent  and  cruel 
practices? 

7.  Is  not  the  following  Hindu  practice  of  Musulman  origin — 

'  The  trial  by  ordeal  has  been  handed  down  in  India  from  ancient  times ;  it 
was  prevalent  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages. — iS^  Aiiaiie  Researches,  Vol.  I, 

*  In  Pumea,  Hindus  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  Mohurmm ;  while  caste 
has  throughout  Bengal  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy  oyer  the  Bloslemfi. 
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writing  with  the  reed  instead  of  the  style  or  iron  pen?  other  in- 
stances? 

8.  How  far  have  the  strictness  of  Hinda  caste  and  the  easy  terms 
on  which  Musulmans  received  converts,  contributed  to  Moslem 
proselt/tism  ? 

9.  Is  Muhammadanism  on  the  increase?  how  has  it  gained  so 
many  converts  from  the  ryot  class  ? 

10.  Are  the  following  i^ecU  of  Fakirs  in  lower  Bengal,  Benawas, 
Takyahdars,  Jalalis,  Madari  ? 

11.  Murids — many?  their  conduct ? 

12.  Many  Hajis  or  pUgrims;  do  many  go  to  Mecca  from  Bengal? 
by  what  route  ?  do  women  often  proceed  ?  the  effect  on  them  when 
they  return  ? 

1 3.  What  line  of  trade^  profession  or  art,  are  Musulmans  taking  to? 

14.  What  are  the  descendants  of  the  Moslem  gentry  doing;  are 
they  beginning  to  apply  to  trade  ?  do  they  seek  Government  employ  ? 
their  influence  ? 

15.  The  number  and  endowments  of  Pirsthans;  Dwrgdhsf  axe 
many  offerings  made  ? 

16.  How  far  is  Sufeyism  spreading,  and  among  what  classes?  any 
secret  meetings  among  them  ?  much  asceticism  ? — their  text  books? — 
has  the  Vedantio  system  influenced  Sufeyism  in  India?  how  far  has 
Christianity  ? 

17.  How  far  are  the  Ferazis  an  offshoot  of  the  Wahabees?  are 
they  spreading  beyond  Furridepore  ?  are  their  influence  and  numbers 
on  the  increase  ? 

18.  Are  the  Eamzan  and  other  feasts  observed  as  strictly  now  as 
formerly ;  if  not,  in  what  particulars  ? 

19.  I)o  the  Ferazis  practise  widow  remarriage?  what  Musulman 
ceremonies  do  they  reject— -is  any  connection  kept  up  by  them  with 
Arabia  ? 

20.  The  difference  between  Hindu  and  'Kusalmsji  JuneralSf  birth- 
days, marriages,  as  to  the  number  of  ceremonies,  expense,  popularity? 

21.  How  did  Musulmans  in  former  days  persecute  the  Hindus— by 
conferring  office  and  landed  property  on  converts  only — ^by  rejecting 
Hindu  evidence  in  Courts — ^by  bringing  Hindu  children  up  as 
proselytes  ? 

22.  Are  iSa»(29  numerous  in  Bengal?  what  estimation  are  they  held 
in? 

23.  In  Musulman  burial  grounds,  describe  the  various  monuments 
erected,  the  state  in  which  they  are  kept  ? 

24.  In  the  marriage  ceremonies  are  sitting  in  state — carrying  and 
applying  tumeric — measuring  for  wedding  garments,  kept  up  ? 
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25.  Describe  Kodali  mama  at  the  Mohurram ;  Kadami  rasdl;  Mui 
Mohorak, 

26.  Is  the  singing  by  Derviahei  much  practised  ? 

27.  Any  practical  checks  to  frequent  divorce  f 

2S.  Cireumeision,  the  ceremonies  and  expense  attending  it  in 
different  classes  ? 

29.  Is  a  mnsket  fired  at  the  birth  of  a  male  child  ? 

30.  Hindus  or  Musulmans,  which  are  stronger  believers  in 
witches,  ghosts? 

31.  The  numbers,  profits,  and  social  position  of  the  Arab  seamen 
and  Moguls  who  come  to  Calcutta  and  other  ports  for  trade  ? 

32.  Anecdotes  or  MSS.  illustrating  the  past  and  present  social 
condition  of  the  Musulmans  in  Calcutta,  Dacca,  Hugly,  Murshidabad, 
Pandua  } 

S3.  Are  drinking  habits  on  the  increase  ?  the  causes  ? 

34.  Are  women  more  secluded  among  Musulmans  or  Hindus  ? 

35.  Is  the  attachment  of  the  Musulmans  to  their  religion  declin- 
ing in  proportion  to  the  political  decay  of  the  Moslems  ? 

36.  Is  the  hatred  between  Shiahs  and  Sunis  lessening?  ditto 
"between  other  Musulman  sects  ? 

37.  I)e8cribe  the  Musulman  ceremonies  at  birth,  circumcision, 
puberty,  betrothal,  marriages,  funerals,  exorcism,  as  practised  now 
"by  different  classes,  and  how  different  formerly  ? 

38.  Is  there  as  strict  a  regard  to  omens  in  travelling  now  as 
formerly  ? 

39.  The  effects  still  remaining  of  former  Moslem  rule  in  Bengali. 

XXX. 

The  Native  Press. 

This  power,  though  young  at  present,  is  gradually  rising  to 
a  giant's  strength ;  and  even  Young  Bengal  is  coming  round 
to  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  power,  if  not  for  himself,  at  least 
for  his  wife  and  daughters,  who,  not  requiring  to  be  copyists, 
do  not  need  to  work  up  a  certain  amount  of  China  Bazar 
English ;  the  publication  of  half  a  million  copies  of  Bengali 
works  in  Calcutta  annually  for  sale  cannot  be  without  its 
effects.  It  is  very  desirable  to  procure  manuscript  literature, 
such  as  ballads,  proverbs,  songs,  family  traditions.  Of  what 
great  value,  in  an  historical  point  of  view  to  the  Rajputs,  are 
the  ballads  of  Chand  P 
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1.  Tlie  circulation  and  profits  of  the  following  works :  Almanacs, 
Panchalis  or  popular  songs,  tales. 

2.  Past  and  present  patrons  of  native  literature  ? 

3.  The  use  of  Vernacular  Lihraries  in  making  known  new  publica- 
tions and  creating  a  taste  for  reading  ? 

4.  A  list  of  the  various  libraries  for  natives  established  in  the 
Mofussil,  their  origin,  success  or  failure,  and  the  causes  ?  the  dasses 
using  them,  the  kind  of  books  most  popular  ? 

5.  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  native  editors,  past  and  presenti 
of  the  former  editors  of  the  Bhaskar,  Chandrika,  Puma  Chandraday, 
and  Prabhakar  newspapers  in  Calcutta  ? 

6.  The  native  press,  how  &r  an  index  of  the  soeialf  moral,  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  people  ? 

7.  The  recent  copyright  law,  in  its  action  on  native  authorship  P 

8.  Ballads,  are  there  many  ?  any  very  old  ?  how  far  illustrative 
of  customs,  history,  morals  ?  ^ 

9.  The  hook  trade,  its  profits,  mode  of  selling,  canvassing, 
advertising? 

10.  Pictures  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  where  sold,  in  what 
numbers,  by  whom  executed  ? ' 

11.  Female  hook  hawkers,  the  number,  what  class  of  bobks  do 
they  sell? 

12.  The  working  of  the  Act  against  ohseene  puhlieations  f 

18.  The  practicability  of  procuring  a  volume  of  Anecdotes  of  native 
social  life  as  drawn  from  their  literature  ? 

14.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  last  century  the  Bengalis  had  no 
moral  hooks,  how  far  was  that  true  ? 

XXXI. 

Pandits. 

Pandits  once  occupied  more  important  positions  in  social 
life  than  they  do  now.  Many  anecdotes  are  still  afloat  of  the 
wonderful  acquisition  in  Sanskrit  lore  made  by  the  Tarka- 
lankars  and  others  of  former  days,  of  the  lengthened  period 

1  Ballad  literature  is  not  to  be  despised  as  an  index  of  a  popular  mind,  as  Sir 
W.  Scott  has  shown  wi^  regard  to  the  Scotch,  and  fip.  Percy  with  resnect  to 
the  English  ballads.  A  queen  of  Denmark,  ten  centimes  ago,  had  the  Danish 
ballads  published :  they  have  lately  heen  translated  into  English ;  they  are  chiefly 
written  by  women,  and  treat  of  history,  and  legends.  The  Guzerat  Yemacular 
Society  in  its  report  for  1849  states  that  one  of  its  great  objects  was  the  collecting 
and  copying  ancient  MS.  ballads  and  tales. 

*  It  is  calculated  there  may  be  two  hundred  shops  for  the  sale  of  these ;  now 
Brahmanas  and  Khaistas  come  into  the  field  as  book  agents. 
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of  their  grammatical  studies,  their  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  shastras,  and  their  wonderful  feats  of  memory.  Their 
influence  and  emoluments  are  on  the  decay ;  the  endowments 
they  formerly  had,  which  enabled  them  to  maintain  pupils 
according  to  the  Hindu  rule,  that  the  master  is  to  support  the 
scholar,  have  been  in  many  cases  alienated.  English  educa- 
tLon  also  has  called  for  a  more  practical  and  paying  know- 
led^  than  Sanskrit,  though  the  latter  is  of  the  utmost  value 
for  philological  and  antiquarian  purposes. 

Raja  Krishna  Chundra  Roy  of  Nuddea  was  the  Mecenas  of 
Pandits  last  century,  and  bestowed  on  them  an  immense 
amount  of  land.  Adams,  in  his  reports  on  education,  has 
given  us  much  information  on  the  position  of  Pandits  in  1835, 
so  has  Buchanan  EEamilton  on  those  of  Behar  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  Though  pandit  learning  is  on  the  wane, 
still  it  is  to  be  wished  that  Sanskrit  studies  were  placed  in 
this  country  on  a  proper  basis — as  a  key  to  the  chief  Indian 
vernaculars — as  a  capital  training  in  Philology — and  as  a 
means  of  throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  the  origin  of  nations : 
how  striking  the  fact,  brought  to  light  by  Sanskrit,  that  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  the  priests  of  Russia,  and  the  Brah- 
mans  of  Benares,  use  radically  the  same  language ! 

1.  PandiU — illustrations  of  their  abstruse  studies,  deep  know- 
ledge as  well  as  extensive  reading  on  subjects  now  little  studied? 

2.  The  emoluments,  fees,  and  endowments  of  toU  (colleges),  and 
their  influence  over  the  pupils  in  various  localities  ? 

3.  The  various  causes  that  have  led  to  the  decline  of  the  emolu- 
ments, influence,  and  studies  of  Pandits  ? 

4.  Were  Milhila  hrahmans  nimierous  and  influential  in  Bengal  ? 

5.  Do  Pandits,  Furohits,  or  Chorus  gain  more  emoluments,  or  have 
greater  influence  ? 

xxxn. 

Pkovbrbs. 

Proverbs  present  a  rich  field  in  illustrating  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people,  as  is  pointed  out  in  Trench's  admirable 
work  on  the  Proverbs. 

1.  The  oripn  of  Vernacular  Proverbs,  how  many  are  modem, 
how  many  from  the  Sanskrit  ? 
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2.  The  extent  to  which  they  are  used,  which  are  local  ? 

3.  Their  contrast  and  similarity  with  Hindi,  Urdu,  Mahratta, 
Telugu  ? 

4.  Their  resemblance  to  European  Proverbs  ? 

5.  Proverbs  illustrating  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
people. 

6.  Proverbs  throwing  any  li|ght  on  the  history  of  the  country  ? 

xxxm. 

Eeaders. 

In  oriental  countries  where  the  masses  cannot  read,  it  is 
very  common  for  the  people  to  assemble  to  hear  one  read  a 
book  to  them,  and  explain  its  more  difBcult  passages ;  illustra- 
tions can  be  seen  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Among  the  Bengali 
this  class  of  Readers  or  Reciters  is  called  a  Kathak. 

1.  The  Kathaks;  their  number,  mode  of  being  trained,  emolu- 
ments and  chief  localities ;  are  they  on  the  increase  or  decrease  ? 

2.  How  far  could  the  system  be  adopted  of  employing  men  like 
Kathaks  to  read  interesting  works  ? 

3.  Yemacular  lectures  on  popular  subjects  illustrated  with  dia- 
grams, pictures,  the  desirableness  and  practicability  of  having  them? 

XXXIV. 
Recreations — Music. 

Music,  since  the  days  of  Orpheus,  as  weU  as  before,  has 
exercised  a  mighty  spell  on  the  popular  mind :  we  know  the 
famous  saying  "  Give  me  the  making  the  ballads  of  a  nation, 
and  I  will  give  you  the  making  its  laws."  Sir  W.  Jones  has 
written  well  on  Hindu  music  and  has  vindicated  its  claims, 
though  Europeons  and  Asiatics  will  never  agree  on  this  point. 

There  is  a  Bengali  work  on  this,  but  I  have  met  very  few 
pandits  that  could  explain  it. 

1.  The  popular  smgs  in  use,  their  description,  number  and 
influence  ? 

2.  An  account  of  the  most  popular  hallad  writers  ? 

3.  Any  English  music  likely  to  be  popular  in  this  country  ? 
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4.  Any  men  corresponding  with  the  Bhats  of  Eajputana  or  the 
wandering  minstrels  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages?^ 

5.  The  numhers,  profits  of  musicians  who  play  for  hire,  their 
different  classes? 

6.  Are  otMeiie  exsreises  as  much  practised  now  as  formerly  ? 

7.  How  far  do  Bengalis  sleep  more  than  Englishmen  ?' 

8.  What  English  games  or  i^thletic  exorcises  might  he  naturalised 
in  India? 

9.  The  advantage  of  haying  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday  ? 

10.  Field  sports,  as  fowling,  fishing,  riding,  pigeon  fancying,  kite 
flying,  how  far  practised } 

11.  OamhUng^  various  kinds  of— numhers  of  gamhlers — gains — 
gamhling  houses  ? 

12.  The  mode  of  spending  the  evenings  among  educated  natives  ? 
much  diseussum  on  politics  or  religion  ? 

13.  Are  feats  of  skiU,  such  as  balancing  a  row  of  water-pots  on 
the  head,  dancing  on  polos,  balancing,  tumbling,  rope-dancing, 
deight  of  hand,  common  ? 

14.  Native  musical  instrumentSf  the  various  ones,  by  what  classes 
used  ?  the  ones  most  popular  ? 

15.  Analysis  of  Vernacular  hooks  on  music  ? 

1 6.  Cock  fighting,  bulbul  fighting,  ram  fighting,  how  far  practised  ? 

17.  The  Hindu  notation  of  'music?  any  music  on  European 
notation ;  any  counterpoint,  describe  the  various  ragas ;  any  harp  ? 

1 8.  Listening  to  tales,  and  riddles  of  an  evening,  how  far  practised  ? 

19.  Yarious  modes  of  swimming  practised,  can  any  women  swim  ? 

XXXV. 

Sects. 

Without  trenching  on  theological  controversy,  there  is  a 
wide  field  in  considering  the  social  influence  of  the  various 
sects  of  Hindus  and  Musulmans.  Professor  Wilson  has 
almost  exhausted  the  theological  part  of  the  question  in  his 
ebborate  work  on  the  "  Sects  of  the  Hindus,"  but  there  is 
much  to  fill  up  in  the  social  part. 

>  In  Behar  zillah  those  BhaU  rank  next  to  the  militiury  tribes,  amount  to  880 
ftmilies,  most  of  which  have  endowments  in  land.  "  Thsj  are  very  impudent 
fellows,  and  when  any  one  offends  them,  they  make  an  image  of  cloth,  and  call 
it  by  their  enemy's  prototype." 

>  I  mention  tnis  as  the  Bengalis  sit  up  Jate. 
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1.  How  far  are  the  Vaishnahs  ahead  of  other  sects  in  elevating 
\hQ  people  or  women,  or  in  proselyting  ?  have  they  made  any  pro- 
selytes among  Muhammadans  ?  their  ceremonies  for  the  initiation  of 
converts  ? 

2.  The  extent  of  the  Guru'»  power  and  emolu^ients  now?  do 
they  travel  far  ?  the  greatest  number  of  disciples  any  have  ?  their 
visits,  instmction,  morals?  the  various  kinds  of  Upadesh  they  whisper 
into  the  ear  ? 

3.  The  duties,  influence  and  punishment  of  the  Dalpatif 

4.  Is  this  remark  of  Wilson  correct:  ''In  Bengal  the  Linffum 
worship  has  no  hold  on  the  people's  affections,  it  is  not  interwoven 
with  their  amusements,  nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  it  offers  any 
stimulus  to  impure  passions."  Lecture  I.  22. 

5.  The  SaktaSy  their  mystical  diagrams,  rites,  and  gesticulations  ? 

6.  Lingamitesy  are  their  priests  Jangams?  are  any  Sudras? 

7.  Was  Sati  practised  more  among  Saktas  or  Yaishnabs  ? 

8.  Who  worship  Ola  Bibi  (the  goddess  of  cholera),  when  did  it 
begin,  and  in  what  districts  is  it  observed  ?  ditto  of  Shitola,  of  the 
Karta  Bhojas,  of  Dakin  Ray,  of  Gazi  ? 

9.  What  sects  originating  in  the  Upper  Provinces  have  followers 
in  Bengal,  and  what  Bengali  sects  have  adherents  in  the  Upper 
Provinces? 

10.  Is  the  Tantric  system  spreading?  its  social  influence  ? 

11.  The  three  leading  divisions  of  Hindu  mmki  f  how  far  do  they 
observe  caste  ? 

12.  Among  what  sects  is  Pantheism  spreading — is  it  spiritual  or 
material  pantheism  ? 

13.  The  resemblances  and  differences  between  Pantheism  and 
Sufyism  ? 

14.  The  number  of  sects  among  the  Musulmam?  their  respective 
social  influences  ? 

XXXVI. 

Servants. 

1.  Do  natives  keep  the  same  number  of  servants  as  Europeans  in  a 
Corresponding  rank  of  life?  how  do  tiieir  pay,  treatment,  work 
differ  in  the  service  of  Europeans,  East  Indians,  Hindus,  and  Musul- 
mans? 

2.  The  state  of  slaves  in  former  days — their  price  and  treatment  ?  * 

*  Slavery  was  once  very  prevalent  in  Ben^  and  especially  in  Behar ;  the 
Musulmans  in  the  latter  place,  forbidden  by  their  religion  to  purchase  a  freeman, 
in  order  to  give  a  sop  to  their  conscience,  call  it  taking  a  lease  of  a  man  for  ninety 
years. 
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3.  The  causes  that  servants  *n  Calcutta  and  other  parts  in  India 
^re  said  to  he  inferior  to  what  they  used  to  he — ^is  it  that  those  who 
govern  ill  are  serred  ill  ? 

4.  How  far  is  the  practice  of  exchanging  e&rtiflcates  of  character 
carried? 

5.  Chuhdars  (macemen)  their  numhers  and  jiaj  in  former  days  ? 
when  did  their  numhers  hecome  less  ? 

6.  Anecdotes,  illustratiye  of  the  number,  treatment,  and  cost  of 
siavM  in  Bengal  in  former  times. 

7.  How  far  are  the  rules  of  caste  among  servants  really  such  ? 
how  far  are  they  an  invention  for  their  own  ease  and  profit  ?  '  (In 
Madras,  the  land  of  real  caste,  one  servant  does  the  work  of  many). 

8.  Ayahsy  their  castes,  emoluments,  morals  ? 

9.  The  moral  and  social  effect  of  so  many  servants  being  separated 
&om  their  wives  and  families  ?  is  it  like  the  Scotch  boothy  system  ? 

XXXVII. 

Travelling. 

Though  pilgrimages  may  have  conduced  to  encourage  the 

Hindus  to  a  love  of  adventure  and  to  season  them  to  hardship, 

still  there  is  among  Bengalis  a  strong  clinging  to  their  native 

place  and  their  bhdilok,  and  yet  Bengalis  are  found  like  Jews 

everywhere  in  India,  but  with  better  effect  now  than  what 

^Amilton  records  ^^  of  the  Calcutta  Babus  sent  to  Dinagepore, 

which  is  invaded  by  strangers  from  Calcutta,  most  of  them 

l^pacious  as  kites,  and  eager  to  accumulate  fortunes  in  order 

t;o  be  able  to  retire  to  their  native  country."     We  trust  that 

one  of  the  effects  of  the  railroad  will  be  to  lead  a  different 

Icind  of  Bengalis  to  visit  Behar,  viz.,  the  educated  native  who 

Vrishes  to  see  the  remains  of  the  former  greatness  of  his 

oountry,  as  seen  in  the  Buddhist  ruins  of  Behar,  the  Hindu 

monuments  of  Benares,  the  Moslem  grandeur  of  Agra  and 

X>elhi,  the  beauteous  scenery  in  the  valley  of  the  Soane  and 

tiie  Jain  buildings  of  Bajputana,  with  the  wide  Champaign 

of  Eewa — we  hope  this  Indian  grand  tour  may  be  considered 

necessary  to  crown  a  book  education.^ 

*  From  Katamandu  to  Indore,  the  Bengali  Babu  is  the  copying  macbino  in 
^flSces ;  in  Benares  alone  tbere  are  about  7000  Bengalis  settled. 

VOL.  u. — [new  sbbibs].  6 
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1 .  Do  the  Bengalis  travel  more  than  the  Behar  men  ?  is  their  love 
to  it  on  the  increase  ? 

2.  Do  pilgrimages  in  Bengal  contribnte  more  to  a  travelling  spirit 
than  in  the  Agjra  Presidency  ? 

3.  Is  much  correspondence  kept  np  between  Bengalis  located  in  the 
Agra  Presidency  and  their  friends  in  Bengal  ? 

4.  How  far  is  cheap  postage  leading  the  lower  classes  to  a  desire 
to  learn  to  write  and  read. 

5.  Different  kinds  of  lodging  houses  for  travellers,  their  various 
prices — accommodation — are  they  over  crowded— do  scenes  of  vice 
or  robbery  often  occur  ? 

6.  Railways^  their  effects  on  third  class  travellers,  in  lessening 
caste  prejudices — enlarging  the  powers  of  observation — promoting 
social  comfort — ^how  far  are  women  availing  themselves  of  them  ? 

7.  NewSf  the  various  modes  of  procuring  and  publishing? 

8.  Planting  trees  by  the  road  sides,  how  far  practised  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  ? 

9.  The  causes  leading  to  natives  emigrating  to  the  Mauritius  and 
other  parts  ? 

xxxvni. 

Vehicles. 

1.  The  various  changes  in  shape  \hQ  palanJceen  has  undergone.' 

2.  How;  far  is  it  feasible  to  introduce  into  lower  Bengal  the  use 
of  the  ekka,  which  is  both  cheap  and  expeditious  ? 

3.  Palki  hearers,  in  Calcutta— their  numbers,  mode  of  life,  loca- 
lities, character,  profit — their  native  country — many  from  Behar? 
Ghari  wallas  ditto  ditto.' 

4.  Syces  in  Calcutta  ditto  ditto— were  not  syces  formerly  more 
swift  of  foot? » 

5.  The  origin  of  the  shape  of  the  present  Uranchis  Is  it  taken 
fit)m  old  English  coaches  ? 

YYYTX 

Working  Classes. 

In  England,  much  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  working 
classes,  as  the  great  pillars  of  the  social  system. 

In  India  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  working  classes 

'  Last  century  they  were  arched. 

'  In  Berlin,  the  cab  driTers,  while  waiting  for  a  fare,  are  to  be  often  seen 
reading. 

*  The  author  of  Seri  Matakherim  writes  that  they  make  nothing  of  following 
and  preceding  Englishmen  on  a  full  gallop,  and  that  common  senrants  haye  been 
seen  who  would  run  down  a  hare. 
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afford  a  fine  field  for  education  and  social  improvement,  as 
thdr  improved  social  condition,  the  rise  of  wages,  and  their 
wants  lead  them  to  feel  a  stronger  desire  for  education  and  its 
accompaniments ;  to  them  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,,  is  rendered  by  their  daily  occupations  a  matter 
of  necessity,  while  a  little  colloquial  English  would  in  some 
cases  be  of  use  to  them.    What  they  especially  need  is  not  a 
smattering  of  book  English,  but  a  soimd  vernacular  education, 
embracing  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  manufacturing 
skill,  on  the  plan  of  the  commercial  schools  in  England,  from 
which,  a  smattering  of  Latin  has  been  excluded.     How  many 
eminent  men  have  risen  from  this  class,  such  as  Stephenson 
and  Hugh  MiUer,  an  encouragement  to  others ;  like  as  in  the 
French  army,  every  soldier  is  said  to  carry  the  baton  of  field 
marshaU  in  his  knapsack,  or  in  Russia  where  several  million- 
aires were  originally  serfe.     In  Jehanabad  a  century  ago  a 
Mosolman  tailor  founded   a  sect  composed  of  Musulmans 
and  Hindus,  who  respect  the  Koran  and  Shastras ;  this  tailor 
composed  18  sacred  books  in  Hindi,  and  his  followers  now 
amount  to  20,000.     Kabir,  sprung  from  a  weaver  family,  was 
the  founder  of  one  of  the  greatest  sects  in  north  India,  while 
among  the  village  gods  worshipped  in  Behar  are  those  who 
were  boatmen,  domes,  oilmen.      Chandra  Gupta's  maternal 
grandfiither  was  a  barber. 

The  London  Working  Men's  College,  established  in  1854, 
has  270  students  in  Mathematics,  Drawing,  French,  Natural 
Histwy;  there  are  other  Colleges  in  Manchester,  Halifax, 
"^ving  among  their  alunmi,  carpenters,  shoe-makers,  weavers, 
^^rs,  porters.  When  wiU  Bengal  have  hers — the  working 
men  now  can  scarcely  read.  When  is  India  to  have  the 
literature  of  labour — ^like  that  of  Bums  the  bard  and  plough- 
^^—Clare  the  peasant  poet — ^Hogg  the  shepherd  poet — 
^per  the  shoemaker  poet — Miller  the  stonemason  geologist. 
Hood's  literature  of  labour  and  the  achievements  of  mind 
among  the  cottage,  or  "  mind  among  the  spindles "  suggest 
°^ny  reflections  on  this. 

^'  Weavers,  their  numbers,  profits,  social  position,  localities  j  do 
'^^y  read ;  have  many  risen  in  the  world  ? 
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2.  TailarSy  are  all  Musulmans  ? 

3.  Shoemakers,  do  any  become  rich  ?  is  the  prejudice  against  them 
d^lining? 

4.  Fottere,  why  inferior  to  those  of  former  days? 

5.  Dyers  J  different  kinds  and  nature  of  dyes? 

6.  Masons  and  Stone  cutters,  are  they  chiefly  immigrants  ? 

7.  Smiths,  the  profits  and  social  position  of  Tarious  dasaea  as 
coppersmith,  tinsmith,  blacksmith,  goldsmith. 

8.  Confectioners,  any  poisonous  matter  used  in  their  colouring 
confectionery  ? 

9.  Bookbinders,  any  Hindus,  if  not,  why  ? 

10.  Shopkeepers,  why  so  many  readers  among  them  ?  what  class  in 
society  do  they  come  from  ? 

11.  Idol  makers,  their  localities,  profits,  numbers? 

12.  Firework  makers,  ditto. 

13.  Pansaries,  or  Grocers,  ditto. 

14.  Instances  of  Revolutions  in  trade  in  this  country  from  change 
of  employment,  like  that  in  Europe  among  weavers,  manuscript 
copyers,  coach  proprietors  ? 

15.  Instances  among  the  working  classes  of  men  who  have  risen 
to  wealth  or  social  distinction,  or  who  have  educated  their  sons  well? 

16.  Is  the  Shilpa  Shastra  in  use  among  any  priests?^ 

17.  Any  strikes  among  the  working  classes  f 

18.  The  middleman  system,  its  evils? 

Among  the  most  thriving  trades  is  that  of  keepers  of  tatties, 
who  profit  as  much  by  this  dirty  work  as  English  undertakers 
do  by  their  other  division  of  it.  I  have  heard  of  some  of  those 
men  near  Dharamtola  bazar,  Calcutta,  who  earn  between  two 
and  three  hundred  rupis  monthly.  In  the  Congress  General 
of  Hygiene  in  France,  1852,  one  resolution  passed  was,  "That 
the  instruction  of  the  yoimg  in  the  labouring  classes  ought  to 
comprise  all  which  relates  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  person 
and  of  their  dwellings,  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  good 
ventilation  and  the  evils  arising  from  humidity."  There  is 
on  the  Continent  the  Association  International  de  Bien&is- 
ance,  whose  main  objects  are  to  bring  into  relationship  all 
interested  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  reformatory 
institutions  and  popular  education. 

^  Jt  is  60  among  certain  stonemasons  in  Behar  zillah. 
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CORRECTIONS  TO  ART.  TV. 

Page  4,  note,  line  1,  instead  of  bhiauwang  read  bhiauumg. 
„    10,  L  6  and  7,  instead  of  U^*^  read  U,5-^^ 
„    14,  note  4,  instead  of  Wfnu  read  Ibihtu. 
„    28,  note  1,  instead  of  ^Jj  read   Jii .    In  the  same  note  read 

TmnU  instead  of  ffmdf,  and  Fanehatantra  instead  of  ffiUipade^a, 

,»    36,  line  8,  instead  of  thanuu-lbarrm  read  thamau-lbarru  . 

„        „       16,  instead  of  Qamru-^aJ^in  read  QamrU'lbai^. 

„    49,  note  2,  instead  of  JLJ*J  J  ^^^  iJJ^)\ 

Page  3,  line  25,  add :  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  deyoid  of  interest  to  qnote  a 
lenaikable  panage  from  the  Panja  TandiLran  (lithographed  edition,  p.  30),  in 
^hieh  alio  mention  is  made  of  the  human  sacrifice  performed  by  Yudhish^hira 
'before  commencing  the  war.  It  occurs  in  the  first  book,  in  the  story  of  the 
Jackal,  crow,  and  tiger  persuading  the  lion,  their  master,  to  deyour  a  camel : 

C^ji  tt  »*rV?^'  J^'  ^^  ^-^  S&^  'J1^  i^  J^  J*^ 
iLi\j  4^lf^  J^J  J^y,  ^;i^  (^y  Jj\  ^y  ^y  ^^  U^ 
^\  iL^yt^  uX«  ^j:^\  Jb  ijjj^  Vr*^  <^^  <-^^  t^J^ 

**  The  Crow  said  to  the  King  lion:  Lord  I  in  the  time  of  King  iMirmar<s^K,  when 
they  intended  to  go  to  attack  a  certain  state,  that  King's  astrologer,  called  K&tna, 
said :  <  If  your  Majesty  kills  this  your  Majesty's  child,  making  a  sacrifice  of  it,  that 
town  (or  state]  is  sure  to  be  conquered.'  Then,  on  account  of  the  urgency  of  the 
ease,  the  King  killed  his  own  child.  Such  an  act  is  sinless,  as  we  preserre  by  it 
the  Utcs  of  the  many." 
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-A.RT.  IV. — Short  Account  of  the  Malay  Manmcripts  belonging 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  By  H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk. 

[Presented  July  3, 1865]. 

A. — ^Raffles  Collectton. 

Tfo  1  (large  folio  of  460  pages)  contains  the  i^ji  ^  h)^  • 
-About  the  hero  see  Malayan  Annals,  translated  by  Leyden, 
chapters  xiv.  and  xvi.    A  small  extract  is  found  in  Crawfurd's 
^*  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago/'  ii.  p.  51.     Manuscripts 
^  this  work,  the  text  of  which  might  be  available,  are  in  the 
"jpossession  of  Mr.  J.  Pijnappel,  at  Leyden ;  and  of  Mr.  E. 
INetscher,  at  Riyow.*     The  last  chapters  of  this  tale  are  found 
in  No.  2607  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  India  Office,  com- 
mencing with  that  part  where  the  king  of  MSlaka  intends  to 
make  one  of  his  sons  king  on  Mount  Siguntang? 

This  composition  is  very  interesting,  as  it  exhibits  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  Malay  life,  and  is  written  in  genuine  Malay. 

No.  2  (large  folio  of  288  pages ;  the  last  four  pages  are 
filled  up  with  doggrel  rhymes  by  some  transcriber).  This 
manuscript  appears  to  be  a  transcript  made  by  a  native  of 
Java,  for  a  great  many  words  belonging  to  the  Malay  dialect 
of  Java  occur  in  it ;  as,  for  instance,  uribang,  flower  of  the 

*  I  shall  malce  mention  of  other  copies,  as  it  is  my  opinion  that  no  Malay  com- 
potition  ought  to  he  puhliahed  without  a  supply  of  manuscripts  hearing  on  the 
same  suhjcct.  Texts  from  one  manuscript,  such  as  those  published  h^  Mr.  J.  J. 
de  Hollander,  in  Holland,  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Even  quotations,  found 
lomewhere,  I  shall  take  notice  of,  as  it  may  De  useful  to  the  editor  of  a  Malay  text 
to  consult  them. 

2  See  No.  66  of  my  Eort  Verslag  der  Maleische  Handschriften  in  het  East  India 
House,  London,  where  the  reader  will  find  a  iuU  account  of  those  closing  chapters. 
As  the  numbers  in  that  account  have  been  since  changed,  I  shall  gire  here  the 
present  numbeis. 
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hibiscus  rosa  Sinensis;  hbpeng^  pock-marked;  huld%  west/ 
etc.  It  also  abounds  with  Javanese  titles,  as  d&mang^  ngabihi^ 
kanduriiwan,  etc.  The  manuscript  is  in  many  passages  too 
corrupt  to  be  of  use  in  editing  the  text.  The  transcriber  has 
often  changed  words  he  did  not  understand  into  such  as  re- 
sembled them  in  sound,  or  nearly  so.*  But  what  is  very 
strange,  it  has  now  and  then  a  form  less  corrupted  than  the 
Javanese;  v.g.  nantabdga  (p.  188)  instead  of  the  Javanese 
antaboga  (a  corruption  of  the  Kawi  anantabhoga).  As  to  the 
contents,  it  follows  the  Javanese  poem  only  to  a  certain  extent, 
whilst  it  often  contains  passages  which  are  not  explicable 
otherwise  than  by  supposing  that  a  Javanese  original  has  been 
translated  or  imitated,  which  did  not  deviate  so  much  from 
the  original  Kawi  poem,  as  the  one  published  by  Mr.  A. 
B.  Cohen  Stuart.  Although  it  is  evidently  taken  frx)m  the 
Javanese,  its  first  and  last  pages  contain  matter  not  found 
either  in  the  Kawi  or  Javanese  work,  whilst  no  trace  is  found 
of  the  introduction,  wherein  the  king  Jdya  BdyoL,  in  whose 
reign  Mpu  S^dah,  the  Javanese  author,  lived,  is  spoken  of  in 
laudatory  terms ;  moreover,  the  title  Bdrata  yuda  {BAdrata- 
yuddha)  which  is  given  to  the  Javanese  version,  is  not  known 
in  Malay;  and  the  great  war  between  the  Korawas  and 
Pdndawas,  wherever  it  is  alluded  to  in  Malay  compositions, 
is  always  called  pdrang  Panddwa  Jdya,  "  the  war  of  the  vic- 
torious Pandawa."  Not  until  p.  134  do  the  contents  of  this 
manuscript  resemble  the  Kawi  and  Javanese  composition. 
The  Malay  author  says  in  the  opening  that  his  work,  although 
containing  the  story  of  the  Pandawa  Pancha  KaRma^  gives 
a  great  many  beautiful  tales  in  the  beginning,  and  afterwards 
the  tale  named  Hikayat  Pcmdawa  Jaya,  These  beautiM 
tales  are,  he  says,  a  collection  of  Javanese  dramatic  composi- 
tions (JMakon\  to  which  he  gives  no  particular  names.  I 
shall,  on  another  occasion,  make  an  analysis  of  the  whole 

^  Even  Dutch  words,  as,  for  instaace,  X  (blaauw,  blue),  occur  in  it.  (See  p. 
115). 

*  So,  for  inBtancc,  wc  find  passim  f^j*^  (Ar.)  instead  of  L«jJ  (alms,  largeasfis 
of  a  king  to  priests  and  religious  mendicants). 

3  Translation  oipanehu. 
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and  divide  it  into  tliree  parts.  The  first  will  give  a  rapid 
Tiew  of  the  contents  from  page  1-134,  being  what  is  not 
found  either  in  the  Kawi  or  Javanese  work.  The  second  will 
be  more  circumstantial,  as  it  may  illustrate  the  difficult  pas- 
sages of  the  Kawi  original,  and  will  comprise  what  is  foimd 
from  p.  134-208,  being  the  record  of  the  great  war.  The 
third  will  give  only  a  brief  account  of  the  contents  from  p. 
208  to  the  end,  as  it  deviates  in  this  part  almost  in  every 
xespect  from  the  Javanese  version,^  which  closes  with  a  eulogy 
of  king  Jdya  Bdya,  of  which  no  trace  is  found  in  this  manu- 
script. The  library  of  the  India  Office  is  possessed  of  two 
xnanuscripts  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  but  only  containing 
^tJie  description  of  the  war.  They  are  numbered  2384  (small 
^to.  234  pages),  and  2605  (8vo.  176  pages).  Eoth  commence 
^^th  introducing  to  the  reader  the  chief  heroes  who  figure  in 
:mt,  and  then  speak  of  Kdsna*s^  mission  to  demand  the  half  of 
^the  kingdom  in  behalf  of  the  five  sons  of  Pandu?  To  en- 
mble  the  reader  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  difference  of  the 
^texts  of  the  three  manuscripts,  some  specimens  are  here  given. 
The  names  of  the  four  holy  men  (r^si)  that  join  KHsna  when 

netting  out  for  Hastinapura  as  mediator  are  in  No.  2603 : 
^J  ^j,  jy  ,  CC-;:.-^ ,  and  u-^ ;  in  No.  2384,^  U; , 

^^j^  9  (JJkj-;,^  ,  Skui  j:^j:s>- ;  and  in  this  manuscript,  j\^ , 
^jji  f  and  ^J  ^\j  .* 
The  passage  where  the  Javanese  version  speaks  of  a  human 

sacrifice  being  performed  by  either  of  the  contending  parties 

runs  in  No.  2384  as  follows : 

U3^J  ^^  (J^^  ^"-^^^"^  Ci;|^  ^jdJU.4^  ^\j  ^UJ  \j:L^  (j^^*^ 

^  Of  ihe  Kawi  Terrion  only  tweWe  copies  (!)  haye  been  lithographed  by  order 
of  the  Dutch  j^Temment.  it  is  not  complete,  ending  with  the  combat  of  Arjuna 
and  Mwatthamd, 

'  Leyden  (As.  Bes.  x.  178)  mentions  the  following  separate  tales  about  the 
I^ndmooM :  Ist.  The  tale  about  their  gambling ;  2nd,  that  about  their  borrowing  a 
hM\  3rd,  that  about  their  selling  lime, 

^  In  the  Kawi  poem  they  are  ParaHuramaf  JTanira,  Janaka,  and  Narada  (the 
Jaranese  has  the  same,  only  differently  spelt,  according  to  the  Jayanese  pro- 
nunciation). 


^. 
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I^Joi    uX«   ^^^^^    CJJ^  ^^li4w^  SX^   ^   ^ajUJ   ^j  ^-»  ^j**3 

etc.  c:^!  cJl^ii  l^A^' 
No.  2603  has: 

i^L^]  ^JcJ  c:^'^  ^jAJla,^  ^^\  ^b  ^ajUJ  ^^liiLs  {J^^ji  ^'^^i^  Ij/ 

etc.  cJV^  L5^>^  ^j^ioi^V*^  c;'*^  ^-^^  jW'^ 
This  manuscript  has  (p.  147) : 

j;3\  '^^^^  y»x;i  cl:^  ^jmJ\aj  l1C«  ^ajUJ  \jii*ujj)  ^j^  (juf 
CSs^  ^yJU^  ir^j  id:;-*  ^A,Ui  ^^^^^1  J^jI  jSy  ^^  U^J^  t' 

etc.  cJIa5 

* 

The  Eawi  (x.  6)  has :  tuwin  pada  tlas  maharyya  hhi&uweng^ 
tgal paprangan  \  rawan  ngaran  i  kang  tawtirnr^ati  pandawd 
murwwani  \  kunang  tawur  i  sang  nripeng  hum  ya  karilud 
brahmana  \  rikan  sira  sindpa  sang  dwya  sagotra  maiydlaga. 
"Then  they  all  performed  a  sacrifice  on  the  field  of  battle, 
Rawan  was  the  name  of  the  victim  of  the  Pandawa  king, 
commencing;  as  to  the  victim  of  the  Kuru  king,  a  brah- 
mana was  .  .  .  .  ,  thence  he  was  cursed  by  the  twice 
bom,  to  die  with  his  [whole]  family  in  fighting."  This  re- 
markable passage  will  perhaps  attract  the  attention  of  some 

^  Instead  of  bkiiuwa  {bhi$uw(tng  is  hhisuwa  +  ina)  a  manuscript  on  palm  leayes 
in  my  possession  has  bhUu-eng  ^bhisua  +  ing),  I  should  like  to  read  here  bhifawm 
(abhi^atca).  The  Malay  text  gives  no  explanation,  as  it  is  evidently  influenced  by 
the  Javanese  version,  where  tagotra  has  become  the  name  of  a  person.  Moreover 
it  identifies  Rawan  with  a  son  of  Arjuna  (of  the  name  of  Irawan)^  who  is  after- 
wards killed  by  a  demon  (xii.  17).  The  word  ^^jm^Uj  in  the  Malay  Tersion 
is  probably  a  substantive  made  from  t/**J^'^^,  which  occurs  in  the  Eikayui 
Kumala  bahrin  with  the  sense  of  to  turn  of  the  evil  mfiuenee  of  a  ghtt  from  a 
person  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited  by  a  ghost,  and  in  consequence  of 

it  has  got  some  disease  (compare  the  Ngaju-Dayak  palU).  (^^  muattliea 
have  the  meaning  of  what  is  used  to  turn  off  the  evil  influence  of  ghosts. 
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Sanakrit  scholar,  who  may  succeed  in  explaining  it.     In  No. 
21  (see  below)  I  haye  not  been  able  to  find  it. 

No.  3  (large  folio  of  244  pages,  imperfect  at  the  end) 
contains  the  uJli^J  J^  y^j\  JCij  ^l^  .     It  is  one  of  the 
Par^  tales,  containing  the  adventures  of  Inu  Kdrtapaii^ 
3>rinoe  of  Kuripan.     This  manuscript  commences  with  the 
Tring  of  Euripan's  getting  a  son,  called  on  his  birth  Asmdra 
-siing  rat   Onddkan   Jdya.    Then    the    birth   is   related  of 
Jjdsmininff  ptrn  Chandra-kiranay  the  princess  of  Daha,  who 
^was  also  named  Puspaninp  rat,^  and  betrothed  to  the  above- 
-named prince  of  Kuripan.     This  princess,  when  yet  a  girl, 
^was  carried   off   by   Batdra  Kdla,   and    placed  with    her 
mttendants  in  a  forest,  where  she  dianged  her  name  and  that 
of  her  waiting  women.    The  prince  of  Euripan  goes,  attended 
1)y  his  followers,  in  quest  of  his  intended  bride,  and  in  his 
oamblee  for  that  purpose  takes  the  name  of  Rangga  Ariya 
JCuda  Ndstapa,  his  followers  too  changing  each  his  name. 

No.  4  (folio  of  246  pages  and  ending  abruptly)  and  No.  73 
{small  4to.  of  420  pages)  both  contain  the  ^^^  ^V  ^^» 
^m  imitation  of  the  Persian  <ulJ  ^jl?  •     On  comparing  the 
lintroduction,  where  the  owner  of  the  parrot  (^^y^^  «^-l^) 
ds  spoken  of,  I  found  the  readings  to  be  nearly  the  same.     In 
iny  possession  is  a  copy  (folio  of  90  pages)  wherein  the  parrot 
'teUs  thirteen  tales.     In  the  library  of  the  India  Office  there 
«re  two  manuscripts  of  this  composition  (Nos.  2604  and  2606). 
T^he  former  contains  twenty-two  tales,  but  the  latter  only 
ten,  whilst  the  introduction  about  Khojah  Meymun  is  wanting 
in  it.'    According  to  Abdu-Uah'  the  Moonshee  this  composi- 
tion also  goes  by  the  name  of  ^j^y^  ^>=^  h^^  ^^ter  the 
parrot's  owner.     The  two  manuscripts  of  the  India  Office 
seem  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same  version,  and  only  differ  in 
the  proper  names,  which  have  been  changed  to  Malay  ones  in 
No.  2606.     The  versions  in  both  differ  from  my  manuscript. 
No.  5  (folio  of  315  pages)  contains  the  tj^.j^^^^  ^^  • 

^  Compare  under  No.  14. 

'  See  mrthcr  Kort  Verelag  dor  Maleische  Handflchriften  van  het  E.  I.  House. 

'  See  his  Journal,  p.  95  of  the  SingaDore  edition.  Of  this  Journal  there  is 
^  a  reprint  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Meursinge's  Maleisch  Lecsboek ;  and  a 
fnoch  traailation  bj  Dulaurier. 
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It  is  an  imitation  in  prose  of  the  Javanese  poem,  the  com- 
mencement of  which  has  been  published  by  Mr.  J.  J.  de 
Hollander  in  the  Eeader,  p.  158  sqq.  at  the  end  of  his  Hand- 
leiding  bij  de  Beoefening  der  Javaansche  Taal-  en  Letter- 
kunde  (Breda,  1848).  A  translation,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
the  Javanese  poem  is  to  be  found  in  Eoorda  van  Eysinga's 
Indie  (Breda,  1843),  p.  502  (3de  boek,  eerste  deeL).  No.  11 
(folio  of  151  pages,  only  written  half  way  down,  the  open 
spaces  being  perhaps  intended  for  a  translation)  contains  the 
same  tale,  but  considerably  almdged. 

No.  6.     See  No.  31. 

No.  7  (folio)  contains : 

I.  (71  pages)  jLjuJ^^  •  This  poem  has  been  edited  with 
a  Dutch  translation  and  annotations  by  Mr.  B.  van  Hoevell, 
in  vol.  xix.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Batavian  Society  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  but  may  be  had  separately.  A  review  of 
this  edition  is  to  be  found  in  the  Indisch  Magazijn  &  GKds 
(1847),  and  quotations  from  another  manuscript  in  Hoorda  van 
Eysinga's  Maleisch-Nederduitsch  Woordenboek,  under  ^^^ , 
j^^s**^ ,  cu^l J ,  j£j ,  ^^\j  ,  jX^ ,  ^iXi-j  and  *-i^  .  Another 
copy  is  contained  in  No.  36  (folio  of  130  pages,  and  ending 
abruptly).  Both  manuscripts  may  serve  to  correct  the  edited 
text.     I  subjoin  here  a  specimen  of  the  various  readings  : 

The  printed  edition,  page  3,  line  9  from  below,  has  : 

Satdlah  {baginda  sampeyf  kapantey  \  di  lihat^ia  pdrahu  {di 
atas  lanteyY  \\  hngkap  {iah  sakaliyan)^  hajang  dan  lantey  \ 
(bdiky  lak  putdri  duduk  bdrjuntey  \\ 

Page  5,  line  5  from  above : 

Ttdurlah  anakku  buhng  hulu  \  biyarlah  ayahnda  bdrjakm 
ddhulu  II  (anakku  pandang)  ^  hatiku  pilu  \  bogey  di  Airis  ddngan 
sdmbilu  \\ 

Page  6,  line  4 : 

Sdmbilan  bulan  sdmbilan  hari  \  (Jcu  kandung)^  di  dalam 
(hutan  duriy  \\ 

^  No.  7  bas  aampey  baginda^  and  No.  36,  tampey  tuwan  turun. 

»  No.  36,  thrUau  b&sey,  «  No.  36,  dan.  *  Nos.  7  and  36,  ndik. 

0  No.  7,  afMk  hupandang,  «  No.  7,  kukandung,       "^  No.  7,  dirt. 
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Page  6,  line  2  from  below  : 

BdfjcUan  lah  baginda  {laju  manuliky  \  rasafia  h&ndah  (bdr- 
balik)^  kdmbali  || 

n.  (69  pages)  ^^yi^  c/^^  •  ^^  poem  has  been  twice 
edited  by  J.  J.  de  Hollander,  once  in  the  Reader  of  the  first 
edition  of  his  Handleiding  bij  de  beoefening  der  Maleische 
Taal-  en  Letterkonde,  and  once  separately  (Leyden,  1856),  from 
a  transcript  evidently  made  in  Java,  and  badly  mutilated. 
The  version  of  this  manuscript  has  hardly  anything  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  the  one  edited,  but  corresponds  in  many 
respects  with  that  recension  of  the  poem,  from  which  Marsden 
has  given  extracts  in  the  Eeader  at  the  end  of  his  Grammar. 
The  king  mentioned  in  the  opening  is  called  here  Sdri  nara 
inddra  di  Chdmpaka  JajaVy  but  in  the  one  edited  Ratu  Socha 
windu  pura  nagara.  As  proper  names  of  females,  Kin  Td- 
dahan  and  Kin  Pangalipur  occur  here ;  whilst  the  name  of 
the  heroine  is  sometimes  shortened  into  Kin  Tdbuh  for  the 
sake  of  rhyme  and  metre.  Wira  Dandani,  Wira  Pdndapa 
and  Wira  Kdrta  are  found  as  proper  names  of  males.  The 
hero,!  the  prince  who  fell  in  love  with  the  heroine,  goes  here 
l)y  the  names  of  Puspa  Kdnchana^  Baden  Inuy^  Anak  Man- 
idri,  Inu  Bangsawan,  Baden  Inu  Kdrtapati^^  and  Anak  Inu. 
The  beauty  of  the  heroine  is  compared  to  that  of  Januwati? 
the  goddess  of  love  {yangyang  kdsuma)^  and  the  celestial 
nymph  Nila-utama.  Instead  of  taman  (garden),  this  manu- 
script makes  often  use  of  the  Kawi  Idlangun,^  Paduka 
MaAddewi,  Paduka  Matur  (?),  and  Paduka  Liku  are  men- 
tioned as  inferior  wives  of  the  old  king.  The  pages  of  the 
king  employed  on  errands  are  called  here  pangdUisan,  instead 
of  bdduwanda.  This  version,  moreover,  does  not  end  so 
tragically ;  Indra  bringing  the  two  lovers  back  to  life,  accost- 

1  A  correction  by  the  editor  instead  of  the  words  of  the  manuscript,  tayang 
t&ryalan.    No.  7  has  the  true  reading  (tayang  t&ryaii). 

»  No.  7,  baliJt. 

>  Bhyming  on  t&rmangu.  See  also  the  extracts  in  the  Beader  of  Marsden's 
Malay  Grammar. 

*  A  name  of  Fanji. 

*  The  name  of  SamMs  sweetheart  (see  under  No.  15). 

<  e.g.  inarx-lah  ikmat  ariningturiy  kiia  mandi  kalUlanyun,  and  tUngah  hart 
haginda  bangun,  p&rgi  mandi  kal&langun.  The  native  tales  s^ak  always  of  de- 
lightful gardeoB,  where  a  bathing-place  is  one  of  the  first  requisites. 
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ing  the  heroine  with  anak  galuh,^  One  of  the  charactei 
represented  is  Si-Ticffuk,^  who  is  described  as  a  kind  < 
Falstaff,  big-bellied  and  fond  of  fun.  There  is  also  a  yersio 
in  prose  which  gees  by  the  name  of  ^^jj^  [:^*^^  h^^ 
In  this  yersion,  the  heroine  is  the  daughter  of  a  king  < 
Wanggar^  and  the  waiting-maid,  who  dies  with  her,  is  calk 
here,  as  in  the  printed  edition.  Kin  Bayan.  One  of  her  mo 
beloyed  nurses  has  the  name  of  Antardsmif  and  is  addressc 
by  her  with  kakak  or  the  Javanese  ^bdk  (elder  sister).  Tl 
principal  attendants  of  the  hero  are  Panta  Wira  Jaya  az 
Jaran  Angsoka.  The  place  where  the  heroine  is  killed 
here  the  wood  (Jay.  alas)  Puchangan.  The  loyers  a: 
brought  to  life  by  Bdtara  Kaluy  who  changes  them  in' 
lotus  flowers,  and  then  veils  them  in  a  cloud  of  incense.  Tl 
residence  is  called  in  the  end  SockawindUy  but  ekewhe 
only  Pura  nagara.  Mr.  H.  C.  Millies,  at  Utrecht,  has 
manuscript  of  this  version.  It  is  not  worth  publishing,  bi 
may  be  available  for  a  new  edition  of  the  poem,  of  whii 
there  is  a  manuscript  also  in  the  library  of  King^s  Cblleg 
if  I  recollect  right.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  poem 
well  as  the  tale  belong  to  the  widely-spread  cycle  of  the  tal 
in  which  the  adventures  of  Panji  are  related.^ 

III.  (26  pages)  jjj  txl^yd^  This  poem  is  known  < 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  by  the  name  of  ^j^  ^j^J^ 
I  possess  two  manuscripts  of  it  (8vo.  of  36  pages,  and  smi 
4to.  of  68  pages).  A  prose  version  of  it  is  contained  in  K 
2715  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  India  Office,  and  has  bet 
described  in  my  Kort  Verslag  der  Mai.  Handschriften  van  h 
E.  I.  House. 

rV.  (10  pages)  \j^  jij}  ytJ^  .   This  is  a  collection  of  erol 

^  In  the  Panji  tales  the  princess  of  Daha,  the  intended  wife  of  Chehel,  is  oo 
monly  called  Raden-galuh. 

*  One  of  the  personatine  characters  in  the  Faiyi  tales. 

>  See  Raffles'  History  of  Java,  ii.,  p.  88  sqq.,  i.  336  and  392  ;  Cohen  Stua: 
Ljaja  Lenakara^  and  Roorda's  Lotgevallen  van  Raden  Fandjiy  in  the  BijdrB| 
tot  do  taal-land-en  Volkcnkunde  van  Nederlandsch  Indie,  vol.  ii.,  p.  167  sc 
and  vol.  vii.  nieuwe  volgreeks,  p.  1  s^q. 

^  In  the  end  of  this  mannvcnpt  this  proper  name  of  the  mother  of  the  hero 

is  spelt  ^^V  Sr^* 
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verses  put  into  the  moutlifi  of  two  fishes  (a  tambdra  and  a 
kakap)  who  seem  to  be  desperately  in  love. 

No.  8,    See  under  No.  17. 

No.  9  (folio  of  160  pages)  contains^  as  do  No.  37  (151  pages, 
and  ending  abruptly)  and  No.  55^  (small  4to.  of  262  pages) 

\^  \j^\  il^  .     This  tale  contains  the  adventures  of  Inddra 

J^utdray  son  of  Bakdrn*a  Fuspa?  king  of  Samantorpura,  and 

is  replete  with  wonderful  narratives.     The  hero  is  carried  off 

\yj  a  golden  peacock ;  is  sent  by  the  king  SAahsiydn  to  Bdrma 

Sdqti  ;  kills  a  giant  or  demon  on  Mount  Inddra  Kila;^  finds 

t;lie  wonderful  sea  in  the  midst  of  the  world  [t(mh  samuddra) ; 

xneets  with  the  princess  Kttmdla  Rdtna  Sdri  ;  contends  with 

'the  prince  Lela  Mangdma  in  exhibiting  supernatural  feats ; 

is  carried  off  by  a  genie  (of  the  name  of  cJ^jAj),  whose  son 

(called  ^^Ap^j^)  he  kills;  meets  consecutively  with  mountains 

of  gold  and  other  precious  metals,  the  seas  of  wonder  and 

love ;  journeys  in  a  cavern  during  a  month ;  kills  a  serpent 

(of  the  name  of  J^x^),  and  a  demon  (called  Li^^) ;  meets 

veith   Ddrma    Gangga^  who  instructs  him  in  supernatural 

means  of  conquering  his  enemies,  and  with  Bdrma  Sdqti,  etc. 

At  last  our  hero  comes  home,  and  is  made  king  of  Samanta- 

j)ura  with  the  title  of  Sultan  Inddra  Manginddra.    No.  55 

terminates  with  a  great  many  erotic  verses  not  found  in  the 

other  copies.      Many  quotation^  from  this  work  are  to  be 

found  in  "Wemdly's  Maleische  Spraakkunst  (pp.  133,  157, 

162,  170  (twice),  171,  174  (three  times),  176,  185,  186,  191, 

193, 194  and  195),  in  Roorda  van  Eysinga's  Maleisch-Neder- 

duitsch  Woordenboek  {xmSieT  pantos,  pandey,  puji  and  gdrak), 

and  in  the  annotations  of  Mr.  van  Hoevell  on  the  Sair  Bida- 

sari  (pp.  289,  305,  333,  335,  348,  352,  375  and  399).    Speci- 

mens  of  the  reading  of  the  three  manuscripts : — 

No.  9: 

1  Another  copy  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Beinhold  Host  (small  4to.  148  pages). 

*  Of  coarse  most  proper  names  occurring  in  this  account  are  transliterated 
gucssingly,  such  aj  they  would  be  pronouncea  by  a  Malay  at  first  sight. 

*  "Where  Arjuna  performed  penance  to  get  supernatural  arms.     Such  proper 
names  deeerre  being  taken  up  in  a  Dictionary,  as  they  occur  ?ery  often. 
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^li^^    Jbj   ^A;l:i^u>  ^j£j  ^U-    ^LU   «-J|^  ^lfc>  vir'^^V*^ 
(V^  TrbV*  vl;^  ^)ji  *^  L^^'^^  ^-^^^  Trb  uJ^^  <di-i^j 

j^y    vliU  ^AjUl   s^\j  4^  ^yjl   v^jjj  ^^^  Usr^  v^  ^Ij 
No.27: 

rcJX  ^^j-.  Jj)^  ^^\  ^y^d  ^j  ^  ^jii  ^y 
No.  55 : 

c-iyuJ   i^^   7rb^  u-^^***f^  <di-»CiJ  v*;^^V^  ^^U'l^  <d^  ^Lk^ 

No.  10  (folio)  contains  a  collection  of  transcripts  of  treaties 
between  the  Dutch  E.  I.  Company  and  several  native  states 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  first  treaty  is  that  between 
Admiral  Speelman  and  the  king  of  Gowa  (Mangkasar),  and  ^ 
the  last  that  between  the  E.  I.  Company  and  the  king  of 
Johor  and  Fahang. 
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No.  11.    See  under  No.  5. 

No.  12  (folio of  444 pages)  contains  the  ^j'*Xf2!>  U^  CU)1^  . 
It  is  very  seldom  that  tales  are  divided  into  chapters  ( J«^)y 
of  which  there  are  here  sixteen.     In  the  commencement  of 
the  tale  there  is  a  kind  of  summary,  wherein  the  hero  is  said 
to  be  a  great  king,  who  visited  Mount  Qaf^  China,  and  the 
land  of  the  inferior  gods  (dewd)^  subjecting  men  and  ghosts 
to  his  sovereignty.    On  p.  2  a  state  Samanda-ptiri  is  men- 
tioned.    Its  king  was  called  Sdriyawan,  and  was  sprung  from 
Jnddra  Dewa  Makardma  Rupa^  whilst  his  queen  was  of  mere 
xnortal  extraction.     He  had  two  sons  called  Eaja  Arddn  and 
!Eaja  Marsddan.    The  two  princes  went  with  a  large  retinue 
"to  the  forest  Samanta  Baranta,  where  a  dewa  of  the  name 
Sardma  Dewa  was  in  the  habit  of  enjoying  himself.    This 
god  hated  the  king,  their  father,  who  had  caused  his  residence 
to  be  destroyed  in  former  times.     He  changed  himself  into 
an  old  man  and  visited  the  princes,  saying  that  he  wished  to 
serve  them.      Contriving  to  separate  them  from  their  fol- 
lowers when  engaged  in  hunting,  the  god  transformed  him- 
self into  an  elephant,  whom  Arddn  so  hotly  pursued,  that 
he  got  the  start  of  his  brother,  and  at  last  found  himseK 
entirely  alone.     The  god  then  flew  away  with  the  prince  to 
the  sky,  but  was  killed  by  the  young  hero.    Arddn^  having 
arrived  again  on  this  sublunary  orb,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  r^si  called  Bdyu  Edma,  who  told  him  that  he  was  not 
to  revisit  his  country  for  many  years.    The  prince  remained 
in  the  dwelling  of  the  holy  man,  who  instructed  him  in  all 
sorts  of  supernatural  sciences.     Marsddan  goes  in  quest  of 
his  brother,  and  in  his  rambles  arrives  at  Inddrapura,  where 
he  marries  the  king's  only  daughter,  and  succeeds  his  father- 
in-law.^     Arddn'  has  a  great  many  adventures  of  the  same 
kind,  delivering  a  princess  with  her  waiting  women,  etc. 
Bdrma  SAaAddn,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  a  son  of  Marsddan 
Shdhy  king  of   Kalingga  dewa?  and  his  eldest  brother  is 

^  CaUed  Bak&rma  Ddli  ra^a.  The  proper  name  JBak&rma  is  very  frequent  in 
Malay  tales,  and  is  a  comiption  of  the  Sanskrit  wikrama;  it  is  often  confounded 
with  Fak&rma, 

)  The  manuscript  has  y  j  {±^^%  (p*  32). 
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called  here  Rdjadirdja.  This  work  is  replete  with  pantuns, 
some  of  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  late  Mr.  P.  P. 
Boorda  van  Eysinga  possessed  a  manuscript  (two  volumes  in 
folio),  which  he  would  have  published,  but  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  subscribers:  what  has  become  of  it  I 
cannot  say.  J.  J  de  Hollander  (Handleiding  bij  de  Beoefening 
der  Mai.  Taal-en  Letterkunde,  3d  edition,  p.  332)  says,  I 
know  not  on  what  authority,  that  the  author  was  Sheikh  Ibn 
Abu  Omar, 

No  13  is  a  number  I  could  not  find.  Dulaurier  has  also 
omitted  it  in  the  list  he  gives  (Journal  Asiatique,  3rd  series, 
X.  69)  of  titles  of  the  manuscripts  of  this  collection. 

No.  14  (folio  of  456  pages:  on  the  back  of  the  cover, 
Charang  Kurina)  contains  the  ^j-i^  ?J^  h^^  •  It  ii 
a  tale  belonging  to  the  Pat^i  cyclus.  The  commencement  is 
about  the  king  of  Kuripan  having  two  sons,  the  eldest 
being  Kdrta  Buwdna,  and  the  youngest  'Raden  Asmara  JayOt 
sumamed  Ondakan  RaivisdrMggaf  who  was  betrothed  to 
the  princess  of  Daha,  called  Raden  Ptcspita-ning  Rat}  The 
name  by  which  this  tale  goes  is  the  assumed  name  of  the 
princess  when  she  had  fled  from  her  father's  residence  in 
order  to  follow  the  prince,  in  the  garb  of  a  man. 

No.  1 5  (small  folio  of  180  pages)  contains  the  ^y^  ?rl;^  f£^^  * 
The  plot  of  this  tale  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Bhaumakaxvya?  relating  the  adventures  of  Boma  (the  San- 
skrit Bkatima,  son  of  the  earth).  He  was  the  son  of  Bisnu 
(  Wisnu)  by  the  goddess  Pdrtiwi  {Sslub.  prithiwi,  earth),  and 
became  a  powerful  king,  whom  even  the  gods  stood  in  dread  of. 
As  he,  demon-fashion,  annoyed  the  penitents,  Kdsna  [Kri^na) 
sends  his  son  Samba  against  him.  Boma  is  at  last  killed  by 
Hanomariy  after  having  himself  killed  Samba  and  Arjuna^ 
who  were,  however,  called  into  life  again  by  Nardda{Ndrada) 
sent  by  Batara  Guru  for  the  purpose.  The  celebrated  episode' 
of  Ddrmadetva  and  Ddrmadewi  is  here  inserted  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  Kawi  poem,  Ddrmadetva  following  Bimu  when 

^  Compare  under  No.  3. 

2  Edited  by  Friedorich  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Batarian  Society. 

3  This  episode  is  often  alluded  to  in  Miday  tales  and  poems  (comp.  under  No.  7»  II.) 
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samating  himself  into  Kdsna  and  becoming  Sambas  whilst 
Irmademi  after  having  burnt  herself,  becomes  Januwdti^ 
1  so  is  reunited  to  her  former  love.  This  tale  is  also 
med  c,.>^4».»  ^  '^^^  •  The  E>.A.S.'s  MS.  (see  also  under 
k  21)  slightly  differs  from  the  one  in  the  India  Office  (No. 
05, 4to.  120  pages).  Raffles  (History  of  Java,  i.  p.  388,  first 
Ition)  mentions  the  Javanese  version  under  the  titles  Buma 
xlantaka  and  UmbatalL  The  first  name  is  no  doubt 
iaumakiUdntaka  (the  death  of  the  demon  Bhauma,  kala 
Lag  used  in  Javanese  to  denote  demons  and  Titans), 
may  be  inferred  from  the  Kawi  poem  p.  233,  where  it  is 
haumdntaka  (Bhauma's  end,  the  hero  dying  by  the  hand  of 
Ifnu^).  The  Kawi  version  bears  ap.  Raffles  1. 1.  the  name 
nrakasura,  which  is  to  be  corrected  into  Narakdsura  (the 
nnon  Naraka,  another  name  of  Bhauma).  I  shall  give  on 
aother  occasion  an  analysis  of  this  Malay  composition. 
No.  16  (folio  of  206  pages).  A  duplicate  is  No.  62,  i. 
158  pages).  The  two  manuscripts  differ  but  slightly.  They 
ontain  the  ^^  U^^  ^}^  •  ^^  work  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  P. 
boorda  van  Eysinga  (Batavia,  1821),  who  has  also  given  an 
nalysis  of  it  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
iatavian  Society.  The  episode  of  the  singing  peacocks  has 
«eii  published  from  another  version  by  Meursinge  in  the 
Urd  volume  of  his  Maleisch  Leesboek.  In  the  library  of 
lie  India  Office  there  are  two  manuscripts,  Nos.  2429  and 
^0(?).  Mr.  J.  Pijnappel  has  also  a  manuscript.  A 
*©w  edition  of  this  work  is  desirable,  as  that  by  Roorda  van 
SyBinga  has  long  been  out  of  print.  Quotations  from  it  are 
oimd  in  Wemdly's  Maleische  Spraakkunst,  pp.  142,  167, 
^70,  171,  172,  180,  182,  and  in  the  preface  xl.,  xK. 

^^Yognawati  is  her  constant  name  in  the  Kawi  poem,  where  she  is  never  called 

.  The  Sanskrit  words  I  transliterate  according  to  the  ancient  Javanese  pronun- 
'^^n.  The  labial  Bemi-Towel  is  represented  by  Wy  as  it  is  verj  improbable  that 
^«8  sounded  v,  the  Sanskrit  not  having  an  /,  of  which  the  v  is  the  correspond- 
^  •onant.  The  vowels  r  and  /  are  represented  by  r?  and  ^,  the  anuawara  by 
7,  the  wiaarga  by  A,  and  the  lingual  sibilant  by  fy  in  accordance  with  the  other 
'^als.  The  palatial  sibilant  is  here  represented  by  «,  and  might  be  transliterated 
^.  '^,  as  it  was  probably  pronounced  as  the  French  eh^  which  in  the  same  way 
''dilated  in  a  At,  were  it  not  that  «A  is  in  use  with  the  English  to  represent  the 
**^Ual». 

Vol.  u.— >[iniw  sbkibs].  7 
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No.  17  contains : 

I.  the  7th  book  of  the^j^l^UI  ^lx««^  {drtiM  kdbonsdffola  re^a 
raja).  No.  42  (folio  of  440  pages :  on  the  back^  Makota  sagala 
raja  raja)  contains  but  five  books  of  this  work,  and  No.  8 
(folio  of  367  pages)  only  four  books  and  a  few  pages  of  the 
fifth ;  this  copy  is  written  with  vowel-signs.  This  exoellent 
work,  complete  copies  of  which  are  very  rare,  is  divided  into 
seven  books,  each  book  containing  a  certain  number  of 
chapters.  The  author  calls  himself  Nururddin  ibn  'AA  ibn 
HasanjX  son  of  Muhammad  of  the  Hamid  tribe,  and  a 
native  of  Ranir  [see  No.  78,  iv.),  and  composed  it  at  AcMk 
{Acheen)  in  the  year  of  the  Muhammadan  »ra  1040,  by  order 
of  Sultan  hkander  IL  Aliyu-ddin  Murayat  ^  Shah  Jahan  bdr 
dawlat  HllU'llahi  jiVilam?  The  first  book  (many  chapters) 
treats  of  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth;  the  second 
(many  chapters)  is  about  prophets  and  kings ;  the  third  (six 
chapters)  on  just  kings  and  clever  ministers ;  the  fourth  (two 
chapters)  on  pious  kings  and  holy  men^  ;  the  fifth  (two  ohap* 
ters)  on  unjust  kings  and  foolish  ministers;  the  sixth  (two 
chapters)  on  honoured  liberal  men  and  heroes ;  the  seventh 
(five  chapters)  on  intelligence,  and  on  all  sorts  of  sciences, 
medical,  physionomical,  historical,  etc.  Everywhere  a  great 
many  tales  are  given,  which  might  be  used  for  a  new  Malay 
Reader.  This  work  gives  more  than  it  promises,  which  in 
Malay  literature  may  be  called  a  miracle.  The  tweUUi 
chapter  of  the  second  book  contains  a  summary  of  the  history 
of  Malay  states ;  the  thirteenth  the  history  of  Achih  up  to 
the  time  of  the  author.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  fourth 
book  there  are  several  tales  about  the  celebrated  IbraJilm  Ibn 
Adhanty  corresponding  to  some  extent  with  the  tale,  published 
by  Mr.  P.  Boorda  van  Eysinga  (Batavia,  1822)  and  D.  Lenting 
(Breda,  1846)  under  the  title  Geschiedenis  van  Sultan  Ibrahim 
vorst  van  Irak.*  I  have  in  my  possession  a  manuscript  (4to. 
194  pages)  containing  only  the  first  four  chapters  of  the 
seventh  book. 
^  LliU  ■  Th®  shadow  of  God  on  the  world  ( JUl!     ^  i^\  Jb). 

3  «U^) .  4  xhe  Sandaneoe  Tendon  has  the  title  Hiktiffot  Srniam  O%0 

Wfnu  Ibrahim  waliytiUah,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  my  poasesrion  (small  4to.  90  pp.) 
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IL  An  incomplete  copy  of  ^j;-LUl  —Ij  (see  under  No.  42). 

No.  18  (folio  of  202  pages)  ^l^  ifjsA .  This  collection  of 
historical  tales  has  been  published  for  the  greatest  part  bj 
Dulaurier  in  lus  Chroniques  Malayes,  and  translated  by 
Leyden  (Malay  Annals,  edited  by  Sir  Stamford  Baffles). 
ThiB  MS.,  however,  contains  chapters  not  found  in  other 
copies,  and  not  translated  by  Leyden.  The  last  chapter  but 
one,  for  instance,  is  about  Sanff  Naya^s  conspiracy  against  the 
Portuguese  at  Malaka.  There  are  several  versions  of  these 
chronicles,  as  the  reader  will  see  from  the  various  readings  in 
Dulaurier^s  edition.  No.  35  (folio  of  117  pages).  No.  89 
(folio  120  pages),  and  No.  68  (small  4to.)  end  with  the  death 
of  Hang  Kdsturij  the  last-named  number  having  besides  an 
entirely  di£Eerent  introduction,  and  being  properly  but  an 
abridgement.  In  No.  76  (small  4to.)  only  a  part  is  found 
commencing  with  the  chapter  on  the  depredations  of  a  Mang- 
kaaar  prince  ^^y^  ^1^)'  ^"^^  ending  with  the  conquest  of 
Malaka  by  the  Portuguese.  No.  80  (4t6.  of  312  pages),  and 
No.  5  of  the  Farquhar  collection  (small  4to.  259  pages)  both 
end  also  with  the  conquest  of  Malaka  by  the  Portuguese. 
There  are  a  great  many  copies  of  this  work  ^  in  Holland  as 
well  as  in  the  Indian  archipelago,  in  the  government  offices, 
and  in  the  possession  of  individuals. 

No.  19  (folio  of  331  pages)  and  No.  20  (folio  of  365  pages) 
contain  the jU^l  J^u  ^\j  ^^^  •  This  is  again  one  of  the 
Panji  tales.  The  title  is  after  a  name  by  which  the  prince  of 
Kuripan  was  known  when  he  was  changed  by  Bdtara  Inddra 
into  a  woman.  The  beginning  of  the  second  volume  is  not 
connected  with  the  last  words  of  the  first,  being — CiU  l>aj&\ 
cl^jcx^  j^y  ^Tl  ^yJ^  L^/^  ^IS^  '^2--J^  ^Jii-j  c^*^^'^  ^ds-i-y 
j^^jlfi^^uLjJ^^l^l^arjU  No.  43  (smaU  foUo  of 
142  pages ;  on  the  back  of  the  cover,  Hikayat  Pangeran  Ke- 


^  That  it  contains  for  the  greater  ]^art  hut  fabnlonB  history  is  beyond  all 
donbt,  as  e?6n  the  history  of  Malaka  is  tainted  with  the  Faisji  tales  ;  see,  for 
Inftance,  the  chapter  about  the  king  of  Malaka  going  to  the  court  of  Majapahit, 
and  marrying  a  princess  of  the  name  of  ihand&rkkira/na  (compare  under  No.  8). 
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suma  Agung)  contains  the  same,  but  only  its  last  part,^  the 
beginning  words  being — ^y*^  \^ji^  u^^/  i^:^Ji  CS^  ^^\ 

fA^^  etc.  The  name  of  the  hero  is  in  this  volume  Jt3y  ^\j 
Ju^\ .  No.^  51  (small  4to.  of  149  pages ;  on  the  back  of  the 
cover,  Hikayat  Dalang  pudak  Asmara)  is  the  same,  but  the  usual 
commencement  is  wanting,  its  first  words  being —  uX«  ^oaII 

^zj\}!^J  y^\  ^j\j  etc. 

No.  20.     See  under  No.  19. 

No.  21  (small  folio  of  669  pages)  contains  the  il^ 
aJ  jIaJ.  This  is  a  collection  of  loosely  connected  tales,  the 
greater  part  of  which  relate  to  the  persons  involved  in  the 
contest  between  the  Kaurawas  and  Pdndawas.  To  distin- 
guish this  composition  from  that  which  only  relates  to  the 

war,  I  propose  to  call  the  last  ^^U- jljcJ  c^  il^,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  so  popular  (see  imder  No.  2),  and  the  first 
M^  ^  jl  jcJ  h}L»^  .  As  to  the  contents  of  this  number,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  an  entirely  different  work,  and  by  no  means  to 
be  identified  either  with  No.  2,  or  the  two  MSS.  at  the  India 
Office  (see  under  No.  2) .  The  commencement  narrates  the  birth 
of  Pardsu  Rama  and  Detva  Bdrata,  sons  of  ^^j  y>^  by  the 
celestial  nymph  Manik.  Then  Santdnu  is  mentioned,  and  the 
birth  of  his  children,  who  ha^  a  peculiar  fishy  smell  about 
them,  as  they  had  been  cut  out  of  the  belly  of  a  fish,  who 
had  swallowed  the  seed  of  Santdnu.  On  p.  2,  Para^ra 
cures  the  stinking  princess  Durgandini,  and  calls  her  after- 
wards Sayqjana  Suganda  (sweet-scented  at  the  distance  of  a 
yojana),  taking  her  as  his  wife.  She  becomes  the  mother  of 
Biydsa,  Another  part  of  the  narrative  is  about  BUsmaka^ 
king  of  Mandira-sdptay  who  had  three  daughters,  called 

*  This  part  is  often  found  separately,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Bahru-ddin*8 
list  (containing  an  account  of  Malay  compositions  found  at  Surabaya)^  wherein  we 

find  a  tS\  j^yj^  fc)J^  '*-^^^^  • 

*  This  title  I  derive  from  the  first  paoes  of  No.  2,  where  the  author  calls  the 
part  of  his  work  not  bearing  directly  on  ttie  war  by  this  name  (see  under  No.  2.) . 
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Ambuj  Ambiy  and  Ambalika.  Amba  becomes  the  wife  of 
DewabratUf  who  kills  her  by  inadvertence.  He  therefore 
▼OW8  to  surrender  his  life  to  a  woman,  bums  his  wife's 
body,  and  then  goes  to  his  brother,  Parasurama,  who  con- 
BoleB  him  and  changes  his  name  into  Bisma..  On  p.  34  we  find 
mention  made  of  the  birth  of  Ddstardta}  Pandu  Dewa  Nata? 
and  Widura  Sdqma?  Ddstardta  was  bom  blind,  because  his 
mother,  when  visited  by  Biyasa^  from  fear  closed  her  eyes ; 
Pandu^s  body  was  white  as  crystal,  because  his  mother  had 
covered  herself  with  a  white  veil  when  she  conceived  him ; 
Widura  Sdqma  was  bom  with  one  lame  leg,  as  his  mother 
had  pulled  his  leg  (?).  On  p,  38  the  birth  of  Katma  is 
related :  he  was  the  son  of  Sangyang  RawU^  by  Dewi  Pdta.^ 
After  this,  the  meeting  is  related  of  Bisnu  and  the  goddess 
Pdrtiwi  (see  under  No.  15),  and  then  the  birth  of  Ddrmadewa 
and  Ddrmadem  (see  under  No.  15).  On  p.  91  we  have  the 
birth  of  KdSTia  {Kr€§na)  and  Kakdrsana  (a  sumame  of  Bala- 
dewa).  The  last  chapters  relate  the  contest  of  Boma  against 
Samba  (see  under  No.  15).  Although  this  composition  is  but 
a  collection  of  narratives  with  no  plot  whatever  to  deserve 
the  name  of  hikayat^  it  is  very  interesting,  as  it  introduces 
nearly  all  the  persons  acting  in  the  hikayat  pdrang  Panddwa 
Jaya^  and  the  hikayat  Maharaja  Boma. 

No.  22  (folio  of  720  pages ;  the  commencement  is  wanting) 
contains  the  Aj  t^  ^^^  •  It  is  a  very  elaborate  recension 
of  the  Malay  Ramayana,  from  which  Marsden  has  given 
extracts  in  the  Header  at  the  end  of  his  Grammar.  A  far 
shorter  version  has  been  published  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Roorda  van 
Eysinga  (Amsterdam,  1843).  A  MS.  in  the  Dutch  India 
Office  contains  also  a  version  of  it  as  elaborate  as  this ;  it  is 
in  two  small  4to.  volumes  (marked  Ned.  Kolonien.  Hand- 
achriften  C.  No.  1),  the  first  volume  being  of  475,  and  the 
second  of  654  pages. 

No.  23  (folio  of  698  pages)  and  No.  45  (4to.  of  278  pages). 
Two  copies  of  the  C-^li  ^-j^^  J^^-^-  The  first  number  cor- 
responds in  version  with  a  manuscript  belongiug  to  the 

^  Lhr^tarof^a,  *  In  Malay  the  name  of  Fai^,  >  Widura. 

«  The  god  Son.  >  Lutead  of  Fikrta,  Sanac.  Frithd^  i.e.  KmUi, 
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Dutch  India  Office  (folio  of  185  pages,  and  marked  Ned. 
Kolonien.  HandBchriften  C.  No.  21 ;  it  is  not  finished),  bat  is 
more  elaborate.  No.  45  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  recension 
as  the  two  copies  of  the  India  Office  (No.  2876  small  folio, 
and  No.  2691  large  4to.^).  Another  version  is  contained  in 
No.  27  (folio  of  347  pages),  and  No.  28  (folio  of  348  pages: 
on  the  back  of  their  cover,  Hikayat  Dalang  Indra  Kesuma). 
Both  these  volumes  are  divided  into  chapters,  each  of  which 
contains  a  tale,  connected  with  the  chief  story;  the  first 
volume  contains  fifby-four  tales  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fifty-fifth,  whilst  the  second  commences  with  the  fifty-sixth 
tale.  The  title,  J^-^  etc.,  of  this  Paryi  tale  is  after  a  name 
which  the  hero  takes  on  his  rambles  in  search  of  the  princess 
of  Daha,  disguising  himself  as  a  man  of  the  lowest  class.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  Malay  compositions,  and  has 
influenced  almost  every  literary  production  of  the  Malays ;  on 
another  occasion  I  shall  give  an  analysis  of  it.  This  cycle 
of  stories  has  received  by  mistake  also  the  name  of  t/^  h^^ 
A^yJ^  from  its  commencement,  where  a  Bdtara  Nay  a  Kdsunuif 
an  inhabitant  of  Indra's  heaven,  is  spoken  of  as  the  grand- 
father of  Kdrtapati, 

No.  24  (two  folio  volumes  of  446  and  450  pages)  contain 
the  j^  <01jJ  r^^^  aLJuj.  The  first  volume  commences  of 
course  with  Adam,  whose  son  was  Shith  (d^-J*),  whose  son 
was  Nurchayay  whose  son  was  Sangyang  Wtnang^  whose  son 
was  Sangyang  Tunggal,  whose  son  was  Guru,  who  had  four 
sons  and  one  daughter,  being  Sangyang  Sambu,  BdrahmUy  Ma^ 
hddetva,  Bisnu,  and  Deui  Sdri.  Bisnu  became  king  of  Java 
with  the  title  Prabu  Seta  (?  ls.^***?).  Then  a  chapter  treats  of 
the  Ratu  Seh  Pdrwata  of  Giling  Bdsi,  It  ends  with  Pangeran 
Dipati  taking  the  title  of  Sumnan  Mangku  Rat  Senapati,  etc. 
The  second  volume  commences  with  Stisunan  Mangku  Bat 
being  at  Bahu  Mas,  and  ordering  the  Dipati  of  Tigal  to  be 
fetched,  and  terminates  with  Stisunan  Pakubuwana's  reign  in 
Kdrtasura.  Two  quotations  from  this  work  have  been  given 
by  Dulaurier  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1846. 

1  See  my  *'  Kort  Yeislag  der  Mai.  Handschriflen  van  het  East  India  House  te 
Londen." 
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No.  25  (folio  of  304  pages).  This  Panji  tale  goes  by  the 
name  of  i<^  u^JU  £jJl  ^l^  from  a  name  the  heroine 
assumes  when  leading  l^e  life  of  a  penitent.  The  commence- 
ment treats  of  the  prince  of  Kuripan,  called  Ktida  Jaya 
Asmara^  sumamed  Kdrtapatt,  who  was  betrothed  to  the 
princess  of  Daha,  Baden  Galuh  Chanddrakirana  puspanivff 
rat.  A  god  falling  in  love  with  the  said  princess  asked  her 
of  Batara  Guru,  but  meeting  with  a  refusal,  as  she  was  to 
be  the  wife  of  K(krtapatiy  dropped  her  with  her  two  waiting 
women  into  a  forest,  where  she  led  the  life  of  a  penitent,  and 
changed  her  name  and  that  of  her  companions.  She  is  after- 
wards married  to  the  prince,  here  passim  called  Raden  InUy 
who  succeeds  his  father  with  the  title  of  Pdrabu  Anom  ing 
Kuripan,  the  old  king  retiring  to  the  woods  to  do  penance. 

No.  26  (folio  of  239  pages).  This  Panji  tale  goes  by  the 
name  /^yiS  Jj^  ^  ^}^  •  The  commencement  is  almost  the 
same  as  that  of  No.  23,  relating  the  birth  of  Inu  Kdrtapati, 
and  that  of  the  Baden  Galuh  Puspaning  rat,  sumamed  Chan- 
ddkrdkirana,  Gk>ing  in  quest  of  his  love,  who  is  carried  off 
by  Batara  Kala  into  a  forest,  the  hero  takes  the  name  Mesa^ 
Toman  Panji  Jayeng  Kdsuma.  Afterwards  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative  he  is  called  Sira  Panji  Wila  Kdsuma  (p.  73  of 
MS.),  but  often  merely  Sira  Panji.  After  a  great  many  ad- 
ventures he  becomes  king  of  all  Jawa.'  Wemdly  in  his 
Ifaleische  Boekzaal  mentions  a  Hikayat  Mesa  Taman  Wila 
JTdsuma,  and  yan  Hoevell  in  his  annotations  on  the  Sair  Bida- 
sari  has  given  quotations  from  a  Hikayat  Panji  Wila  Kdsuma, 
pp.  301,  326,  334,  339,  362,  363,  and  374. 

Nos.  27and28.    See  under  No.  23. 

No.  29  (folio,  645  pages ;  ends  abruptly).  This  Panji  tale  has 
the  lettering  Hikayat  Naga  Bersru  {on  the  fly-leaf  within). 
I  dare  not  decide  whether  this  is  right,  as  I  did  not  succeed 
in  finding  the  reason  for  this  title.  Leyden,  in  his  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Indo-Chinese  Nations  (As.  Ees.  x.)  speaks  of  a 

^  From  the  Javanete  e^ng  (a  female  penitent  or  nun). 
'  Jav.  MaUa  {Mahifa,  buffalo)  is  frequent  in  proper  namei  of  Javanese  per- 
•onages,  and  is  sometimes  rendered  by  the  e^aivalent  Javanese  kifbo, 
*  Asnutir  jagad  jawa  (Jav.). 
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Hiknyat  Naga  Bharu}  or  story  of  a  princess  of  Dahuy  who 
was  changed  into  a  serpent,  and  banished  to  a  lake.  It  is  a 
pity  he  gave  no  explanation  of  the  name.  At  all  events  this 
manuscript  belongs  to  the  Panji  tales.  It  opens  with  the 
king  of  Kurtpan  asking  for  his  son,  the  Raden  Inu  Kdrtapati, 
the  hand  of  the  princess  of  DaAa,  CAanddrakirana.  The 
hero  is  here  passim  called  Slra  Panji  and  Sdri  Panju 

No.  30  (small  folio  of  74  pages ;  the  wrong  lettering  on  the 
back  of  the  cover,  Salasilah  nabi  Muhammad^  is  owing  to  the 
first  words,  which  make  Nuru-ddin  a  descendant  of  the 
prophet's)  contains  the  ^y^  ZjS^j:ji}.  It  is  a  genealogical 
account  of  the  kings  of  Cheribon  (properly,  C/d-r^bon)^  com- 
mencing with  a  confused  tale  about  Sheykh  Nuru-ddifij  sur- 
named  the  Suhunan  Gunung  Jati^  one  of  the  apostles  of  the 
Islam  in  Java.  It  is  probably  translated  from  a  peculiar 
dialect  of  the  Javanese,  its  language  being  anything  but 
Malay,  and  mixed  up  with  Javanese  and  occasionally  with  Sun- 
danese  words  too.  Besides  the  said  Suhunan  (*'  Reverend*^ 
other  celebrated  apostles,  as  the  Suhunan's  Kali  Jaga^  Ampel 
Dnnta,  and  Bonang  are  personated  here  as  people  en- 
dowed with  miraculous  gifts,  and  the  conquest  of  Majapahit^ 
Bantin  (Bantam),  and  Pajajdran  (called  here  too  by  its 
ancient  name  Pakuwan)  is  briefly  narrated.  The  Pan^- 
bahan  Sura  SeAan,  called  also  Mowldnd  Ilasanu-ddin,  intro- 
duces, according  to  this  chronicle,  the  Islam  in  Pajajaran^ 
the  Lampong  country,  Inddrapura,  Bangka-ulu  (Bencoolen), 
and  Balo.  His  elder  brother,  the  Panfimbahan  Pakung  Watt 
rules  the  country  from  Krawang  to  Cheribon,  he  himself  that 
from  Bantam  to  Kratoang,  This  manuscript  makes  use 
occasionally  of  the  Unguals  ^  and  )^  .*  From  it  some  valuable 
materials  might  be  gleaned  for  a  work  on  Javanese  history, 
the  last  pages  containing  an  account  of  the  kings  of  Cheribon 
down  to  Sultan  Anom. 

No.  31  (folio  of  411  pages)  contains  the  jLS  «l-2»  li\i^  . 


^  This  biaaru  and  bersru  of  the  lettering,  I  should  like  to  explain  by  !^ji 
in  the  Bense  of  to  cry  invoking  the  gods. 


*  e.g.  ^J^^y^  and^ltjj  {bhaidra). 
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lie  hero  is  the  son  of  Shdh  Partsdd^  Inddra  Ldqsana, 
ing  of  Thdraf?  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
}df.  This  king,  although  powerful,  was  forced  to  pay 
ribute  to  the  monkey-king  Baliya  Inddra,^  whose  residence 
ras  Kurdari  (s^^«^j^)*  The  king's  eldest  son,  called  in  the 
>mmencement  Qubdd  Lela  Inddra^  and  afterward  Shdh 
}ubdd  Johan  'Ari/in,  could  not  put  up  with  his  father's 
isgrace,  and  resolved  to  deliver  his  parent  from  the  alle- 
iance  to  the  monkey-king.  He  is  in  several  wajrs  assisted 
y  genii,  who  prove  to  be  his  relatives,  and  wages  war  against 
ie  powerful  enemy.  This  manuscript  ends  abruptly,  the 
ist  words  being 

f\j  a!^  Ap-y  r  1^  fjj\  ^^\  ds^  s^/f*^  (^y  *^^  *^  *^^  ^^^ 
i^  ^\j  |;»i^  ^yU  Jij  Ji^  ^b  ^*5^jJ*l^  cJjU  ^j^  Ji^ 
^^^AJb  j\s^.  Jla^  **^^  L^\j  (^^  '^r^J  ^y  1*a*aL-)  ^  m^\j  Jx«) 

nether  copy,   in   which  some   of   the  proper  names  are 

fferent,  goes  by  the  name  of  ^^i!!^^  ^^  (No.  6,  large 
lio  of  414  pages).  The  father  of  the  hero  is  called  here 
hdA  Pdrmat  Inddra  Ldqsana,  and  the  residence  of  the 
onkey-king  Kdrdar  (j«^).  An  entirely  diflferent  version 
I.  (85  pages,  and  ending  abruptly)  of  No.  58 ;  it  goes  by 
le  name  of  \jxJi^  \jdj\  ,j^^  *l-i  ^\;  h}^.  The  hero 
in  this  recension  the  son  of  Bakdrma^  Chanddra^  king  of 
aranta  Inddra^,  A  specimen  of  the  readings  of  No.  31  and 
o.  6  deserves  being  inserted  : 

s  Accordine  to  the  Mala^  history  of  Edma  the  same  as  BdK,  and  brother  of 

itance, 

»^*  {^  -  . 

imonlesB),  and  other  proper  names  from  the  Kawi  poem  Wiwaha  (in  Malay 

S  S  4J-J     J 1 J  i»  lil>-  fron*  *  Titan  oonqnered  by  Aijmia)  occurring  in  other 

inpositions.''  8ach  proper  names  ought  to  be  receiTed  into  the  Dictionaries. 
^  Wemdly  in  his  Maleische  Boekzaal  mentions  a  tale  about  a  person  of  this 
iry  name,  and  Bahru-ddln  (Ust  of  Malay  works  to  be  had  at  Surabaya)  has  a 

0  See  under  Ko.  12. 
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No.  6: 

JJy   c:-^1   ^AjJ/J   uJli   vi^y  jL^  ^a,U3   jy?l  ^^    2r^--i  J^ 

^  cA^  *"^  ^"^^^^  ^^K^  (^;*^^  ^y  ^--^^V  *H^^  ^^  j^' 

^*\^J jM*i    JS^   C:-^!     JoL    ^1     ^}y^J   ^JP^    JJ;J    ^AjUl   Li-jl 

^b  ^  Jl?  ^A;SlUji>  jjb  ^b  ^Ij  Ap^y  eM/^  4ii^ 
h^  J*/  **=^'  ^eA^  c:;^'  uy^^'  d?*i^  ^*  't^  '^^"  ^ir^J 

^^\  ^j^^i:jL«  ^^\  (jygLv.v..)  Li^l  txXj  (^y<i>^  ^-^^  *^^  s£r^ 
aLJUj  ^'*H-^  ^;iil  t^  i,^/^  *^^  *^^"  ci^L  sijJ  \f  — \;  Jbi^ 

etc.  1^1 
No.  31 : 

jJb  i«\j  ^b  uJU  t^::^^  ^^i^Jb  ^Ui  uJ^  ^^^aj  2f^  ^|^  jf 
l:u^\  Jlj^  LT^l  jJCj  jj^^  i^y^J,  e;^^  1;*^^  -^^/  *^  z-b  '^^^ 
^)L>y    ^^    «J1;    ^    c^b   jjjj    ^4,1;/   ^b   ^A;3*U-^^^ 

d;ir^  c?i^'  u^*^  c;^  ^^j*^  v*?^'  **=^^  '^  u^'  ^Y*ji  ^^ 

^b  ^^^U  jiL)  Ji^  j^^f^  c:*^\   JJy   ^^L^\  ^^/J  ^^\  ^^^^ 

jAAJb    VJ:^o!j    jLj    ^y    mtA^    1^*^^^    \j(^j\  lj^<^    4,  i.4>^    |^£^  ^j>- 

yj^j^:^   v-=^i^  J^  ^'Isr    wj    ^\  <diX«J  \^  ^5^  Ji^  ^^ 

^-^.^  SrLr^  d^^  ^J^^J^  s&r^  *.^  '^^  ^"^^^  ^"^^i^  L*^  '^  lT*' 

etc.   \j^\  Lb  ^5;lf«  ^*,U-J  (•U  J^J 
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Na  32^  (P  folio)  contains: 

I.  (11  pages).  An  account  of  yarious  ceremonials,  customs, 
and  laws,  e.g.  of  the  chief  ministers  a  king  should  have,  the 
-^gs  they  wear,  etc. 

n.  (5  pages).  A  short  story  about  Inddrapura  being  at- 
'Cacked  by  ^{^faA^-fishes,'  and  the  stratagem  by  which  they 
^were  defeated. 

in.  (5  pages).  The  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
their  stratagem  to  get  possession  of  Malaka.^  A  translation 
of  it  by  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  is  to  be  found  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  adi.  p.  115. 

lY.  Coloured  figures  representing  the  flags  used  by  the 
sovereign  and  his  chief  ministers  (belonging  to  I). 

V.  (63  pages).  A  tale  the  commencing  words  of  which 
look  more  like  a  chapter  than  like  a  real  commencement. 
They  are: 

^y.  vi)^v  s^y  \,J^^  C^j^'  ^/^  ^^  ^^  u^j^  ^di--j^  <La5!^ 

^^^  ^f=^}  ^j^  uy  '•^  (^.ji^  cr^'  ^^  C^ji  d^J^^ 

etc.    fjj\j)  jjcjh 
The  last  words  are : 

\A^ji  r^  y.^  ^b  *^  c^j^  ^^  ^^  ^-^  ^^  z}^  v/^ 

It  relates  the  adventures  of  Detva  Bisnu,  son  of  the  king 
spoken  of  in  the  commencement ;  from  which  it  is  probable 

that  the  title  should  be  y^  j^J  L\C^. 
No.  33  (folio)  contains : 

'  DalBnner  in  his  list  speaks  of  two  folio  Tolnmes,  both  containing  TcJul 
Vat  I  hare  only  found  one,  on  the  back  of  which  the  number  was  obliterated. 
That  number  is  consequently  all  but  certain. 

*  The  same  is  told  of  Singapura  (see  Malayan  AnnaU^  p.  83)  and  of  Barut 
aeeording  to  the  Sair  £t^'a  Tuktung  (1  "p?      \      -i). 

'  The  same  narrative  is  found  in  one  of  the  last  chapters  of  No.  1. 
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I.  (11  pages).  A  collection  of  laws,  commencing  with 
the  finding  of  goods,  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  them. 

II.  (44  pages).     Laws,  some  of  which  are  maritime. 

III.  (8  pages).  Fragments  of  a  law  hock,  beginning  with 
the  fencing  of  cultivated  fields. 

IV.  (6  pages),  ^frj  uJnj.'v.^  ^\3^  J^  c--^V*  AboFat  the 
ominous  qualities  of  the  days  of  the  months,  having  mystical 
names,  mostly  those,  of  animals.  The  same  is  foand  in  n.  of 
No.  74. 

V.  (3  pages),  ^y  <J,0»^  ^;^^^  •^  S-^V  On  the  seven 
ominous  times.  The  same  is  xvi.  and  xxxvii.  of  No.  34,  and 
IV.  of  No.  74. 

VI.  (6  pages).  ^  cLC-X  ^Is-^  Ji  J-^  On  the  five 
ominous  times.  Compare  the  Bataksch  Woordenboek,  p.  419. 
The  same  in  No.  34  (x.  and  xxxv.)  and  No.  74  (v.) 

No.  34  (folio ;  the  number  obliterated,  and  on  the  back  of 
the  cover,  undang  undang)  contains : 

I.  (1  page).     A  fragment  from  a  law  book. 

II.  (1  page).  ^jJ^JujU  o  U  ^l:i-^  ^  S-'V*  ^  ^'^ 
serpent  turning  itself  round  in  the  sky,  the  position  of  which 
is  to  be  known,  especially  when  going  to  war. 

III.  (3  pages).     Charms  and  antidotes. 

IV.  (15  pages).  Malay  laws,  commencing  with  the  fencing 
of  cultivated  fields.  The  maritime  part  has  been  published 
by  Dulaurier  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Pardessus's  Collection  de 
Lois  Maritimes. 

V.  (7  pages).  Treaty  between  the  Admiral  Speehnan  and 
Hasanu-ddin,  king  of  Gowa,  and  other  Mangkasar  chiefs 
(compare  No.  10). 

VI.  (1  page).    Chronicle  of  Mangkasar,  commencing  with 

^^  yif  c^j  "^  ip"^  <j^j  ti  f' Jr*  c^j  ti  ^^  ^y 

*j^j^  t>  etc.  (continued  in  vm.) 

VTI.  (1  page).  Contract  of  Aliyu-ddin  of  Gowa  with  the 
Malay  merchants. 

Vni.  (3  pages).  Continuation  of  vi.  (continued  in  xii. 
and  XVIII.) 

IX.  (9  pages).  A  chapter  on  the  law  of  inheritance 
(Jjy). 
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X.  (2  pages).    See  vi.  of  No.  33. 

XI.  (6  pages).  Customs  and  laws  commencing  with  the 
duties  of  the  Bilndhara,  Timitoggung,  and  other  functionaries 
of  the  Malays. 

XII.  (2  pages).     Continuation  of  vi. 

XIII.  (1  page).  A  fragment  about  the  discontinuance  of 
praying  according  to  the  words  of  the  prophet. 

XIY.  (1  page»  64th  page).     Formulas  used  as  charms. 

XV.  (1  page).     On  ominous  days  (jjy.*rsr). 

XVI.  (3  pages).     The  same  as  v.  of  No.  33. 

XVII.  (1-  page),     c^l  JU-j  ^  ^\^  J^ 

XVIII.  (4  pages).    Continuation  of  vi.  (continued  in  xix.) 

XIX.  (3  pages).  A  fragment  of  a  work  on  superstitions  and 
continuation  of  vi.  (continued  in  xxvi.)  on  charms,  com- 
:3nencing  with  the  mean^  of  seducing  a  woman,  etc. 

XX.  (11  pages).  Receipts  against  diseases,^  commencing 
^th  a  precept  about  the  regular  course  of  a  woman's  sperm 

XXI.  (p.  78).  Table  of  ominous  events,  which  have  to  be 
expected  on  each  day  of  the  month. 

XXrr.  (p.  79).  Receipts,  commencing  with  a  prescription 
against  stomach-ache. 

XXIII.  (p.  81).  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  with  their 
mystical  meaning  under  each  of  them. 

XXIV.  Regulations  for  the  chief  of  the  Malays  settled 
at  Mangk&sar,  his  power,  etc. 

XXV.  Prescription  to  conquer  a  woman's  obduracy. 

XXVI.  (p.  82).  Fragment  of  a  chronicle  (vi.)  and  con- 
tiaued  in  xxviii. 

XXVII.  Continuation  of  xxiv. 

XXVIII.  Continuation  of  vi. 

XXIX.  Combination  of  letters  attributed  to  prophets, 
^Hgels,  and  holy  men. 

XXX.  (p.  98).  A  precept  of  the  wise  Logman  about  the 
ftiture  of  a  just-bom  child. 

XXXfe  (p.  99).     On  the  ominous  signification  of  earth- 

^  See  Herklots*  Customs,  etc.  p.  395. 
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quakes,  lightning  and  eclipses,  according  to  the  time  of  their 
appearance.  A  fragment  of  a  similar  work  is  to  be  found  in 
de  Hollander's  Beader,  p.  T 1^  • 

XXXII.  (p.  103).  About  the  choice  of  the  ground  to 
erect  a  house  upon,  to  make  a  field  of,  etc. 

XXXIII.  (p.  106).  Means  to  know  how  a  man  and 
woman  live  together. 

XYXTV"  (p.  110).  Means  to  know  whether  stolen  goods 
may  be  recovered. 

XXXY.  (4  pages).    See  vi.  of  No.  33. 

XXXYI.  Astrological  tables  of  the  planets  according  to 
the  days  of  the  week.  ' 

XXXVn.  See  v.  of  No.  33.  On  p.  120,  an  illustrative 
table. 

XXXYin.  (p.  121).  A  figure  illustrative  of  the  serpent's 
position  (see  n.). 

No.  35.     See  under  No.  18. 

No.  36.     See  under  No.  7. 

No.  37.     See  under  No.  9. 

No.  38  (small  foHo  of  87  pages).  No.  59  (small  4to.  of  188 
pages),  and  No.  71  (small  4to.  of  196  pages)  contains  the 
<u^  J  J  <dJ^  ^\^  ^  In  the  last-named  nimiber  the  introduction 
is  wanting.  »Some  fables  from  this  book  have  been  published 
by  J.  J.  de  Hollander  in  his  Malay  Reader,  p.  18  sqq.  I  pos- 
sess a  manuscript  of  it  (4to.  of  205  pages).  A  specimen  of 
the  various  readings  of  these  four  manuscripts  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  The  reader  may  compare  with  it  the  feble 
published  on  p.  18  of  the  above-cited  work. 

No.  38: 
u*^j^  u^   j^  ▼^  u*^j^'  {^^^  c/^k*^  fj^ji  f  jJj  X**»  j\ 

j*^.  }^  J^  ^  ^"^.^  L/**Lr^  c^y  tij'  '^'  ^^^  t^i/^  **^' 

^\sf^  ji^  ^/  c:-^i^  £juj  cS^  ^UL  ^  ^j^^:^  ^-^-^^  J^' 

1  On  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  it  goes  by  the  name  oi  ^^;^  ilC>* 
(tt-^rM^uA)  after  the  name  of  the  bull  who  became  the  lion's  friend. 
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^  c;i^  t^'^  ^^  uy^'  uXJy  ^  vj:-^^  £jJj  c^l^  (JJU 
^^^  cJ<  tie*  iLAj^^Jj]  idjl  ^  ^Uj  ji]^  cJ\  Jl^  cJ];-j 

No.  59:  U--7        r        c- 

uX«  j^L*J  (i*^j**^,Jj^  j^  '^^  ^-^'  u-J^  ^^  ^Jji  ^\  ^^ 
CS^  ^AjUL»  ^  (jt^^  ^^^^^  }^^  (j^«^  cPI/  **^3  f^^«^  f^-jLJ 

CXily  ^  c:-^\  £a3j  d^l^  lLC«  cJlji^  ^\jyLcl  jJc^  cJ\ 
No.  71  : 

My  manuscript : 
<15U  (^]^  ^'^^^  £jJ  J  J^  c;--J^  1/*^^  Jd^  tlXc;  J^  (^*^^j' 
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Hence  it  appears  that  the  manuscript  from  which  de  Hollander 
published  some  fables  must  belong  to  another  recension  than 
these  four  manuscripts.  All  these  versions  are  firom  the 
Persian.^ 

No.  39.     See  under  No.  18. 

No.  40  (foHo  of  320  pages)  contains  the  A^y^Ji^j**^h}L^. 
The  hero  is  the  son  of  a  king  of  ,^l3y  in  West  Java.  This 
king  had.  two  wives,  the  youngest  being  Amos  Ajtng^  who 
bore  him  a  son  called  l::^^1:^  .  She  slanders  the  eldest, 
making  the  king  believe  she  had  tried  to  poison  him.  The 
elder  queen  is  defended  by  her  son,  who  in  consequence  falls 
into  disgrace,  and  is  incarcerated.  The  queen  herself  is  con- 
ducted into  a  forest  to  be  killed,  but  the  executioner,  pitying 
her  condition,  leaves  her  in  a  grotto,  where  ^Uj  jUj  supplies 
her  wants.  She  is  there  delivered  of  a  son,  who  receives  the 
nama  oi  j^^f^  \ij\  \j»*^  kJ^J*  "^^  story  ends  in  a  strange 
and  abrupt  way,  as  if  not  finished.  I  do  not  think  it  pro- 
bable that  this  composition  is  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by 
BahrU'ddln  under  the  title  (^y*^  J^  'f^j^  ^.^^>  which  is 
decidedly  a  Panji  tale. 

No.  41  contains  a  Malay  translation  of  a  Javanese  Wukon? 
It  is  a  miserable  composition,  not  readable  without  the 
Javanese  original. 

No.  42  3  and  No.  64.  Two  copies  of  the  ^^LJl  ^L" .  This 
work  has  been  published  with  a  Dutch  translation  by  P.  P. 
Hoorda  van  Eysinga  {De  Kroon  der  Koningeriy  Batavia,  1827). 
A  great  many  quotations  in  W^ndly's  Maleische  Spraak- 
kunst  are  from  a  better  manuscript  than  that  used  by  Roorda 
van  Eysinga. 

No.  43.     See  under  No.  19. 

No.  44  (4to.  of  303  pages)  contains  the  jXi;  l::-^U-  il^ 
a  Panji  tale ;  the  title  is  derived  from  a  banner  (tunfffful),  the 

1  The  Hindi  version  has  been  translated  by  Abdu-Uah  the  Moonshee  and 
published  at  Malaka.    It  is  divided  in  the  same  way  as  the  MiiapadctOj  and  bean 

the  title  of  ^\jXJ  J^  , 

'  See  Raffles'  History  of  Java,  i.,  p.  475  sqi^.  Tijdschrift  Toor  Indische  Taal- 
Land-en  Volkenkunde  (Batavia,  vol.  vL  and  vu.) 
*  See  also  Nos.  17  and  47  n. 
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baneful  influence  of  which  occasioned  a  great  mortality  in 
the  landy^  being  extracted  {chabut)  by  the  hero.  It  opens 
with  the  god  Naya  Kdsuma  (see  under  No.  23)  descending 
into  the  world,  and  taking  the  name  of  Mesa  Pdrta  Jay  a  Kd- 
lana  Banjdran.  He  becomes  king  of  Majapahit,  with  the 
title  Pdrabu  Wir.i  Kdrta,  after  having  married  the  only 
daughter  of  the  old  king,  who  retired  to  do  penance.  His 
sons  became  kings  of  Kuripan,  DaAa,  Goffdlany,  and  Singa" 
sari.  In  the  course  of  the  narrative  Kdrtapati  and  Chandd- 
raJdrdna  are  again  the  most  conspicuous  characters.  In  his 
perambulations  the  said  prince  calls  huna^i  Ki-ramang  Panji 
WauAan^{?),  and  the  princess  of  DaAa,  when  leading  the  life 
of  a  penitent,  assxmies  the  name  of  c^;^^  s^^^  f*^^  (com- 
pare under  No.  25).  The  language  of  this  tale  is  crowded 
with  Javanese  words  and  expressions.  As  himible  pronoun 
of  the  first  person  pun  titiyang^  (the  man)  is  here  used  as  in 
the  Balinese. 
No.  45.    See  under  No.  23. 

No.  46  (large  4to.  of  306  pages)  contains  the  jJCm«  jjjilil:^. 

The  hero's  father  is  Kdrma  Inddxa,  king  of  Kangsa  Inddra, 

This  king  has  heard  of  a  certain  white  elephant,  and  orders 

Pdrba  Inddra  to  catch  it.   Pdrba  Inddra,  failing  in  executing 

the  orders  of  his  master,  is  discarded  the  court,  and  leaves 

with  his  family.     He  arrives  at  a  hamlet,  where  a  Sheykh 

Jddid  was  living  in  religious  solitude,  and  settles  there.     He 

afterwards  begot  there  a  daughter  called  Siti^  Mangdma  Lela 

Chahya,  with  whom  the  new  king,  Pakdrma^  Raja,  falls  in 

love  when  coming  accidentally  to  her  father's  hermitage.    &ti 

JUangdma  is  after  due  time  delivered  of  a  son,  who  is  the 

liero  of  this  tale.     This  prince  leaves  the  residence,  and 

rambles  about  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  the  world.     In 

the  course  of  his  rambles  he  meets  with  the  white  elephant, 

^  Compare  Cohen  Stuart,  1.1.  p.  153. 

*  The  manuscript :  \^y^  •  A  Hikayai  Mesa  Kiramang  is  mentioned  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique,  1833,  by  Jaquet. 

*  Compare  the  use  of  tdun  as  pron.  of  let  person,  beinff  the  same  as  tdun 
(Lampong)  and  iduna  (Malagasy  spelling  ohna)  which  signi^  man,  and  ngipang 
(pron.  Ist  person)  and  wtoang  (man)  in  Kawi. 

*  The  Arabic  ^^  ,  »  See  under  No.  12. 

VOL.   n. — [mBW  BBKIEtf].  % 
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who  was  a  princess  of  the  name  of  Lela  Bdtna  Kumdla,  and 
had  been  transformed  by  a  demon,  of  the  name  of  Dewa 
Bdqsa  Malik,  out  of  spite,  as  he  wanted  her  for  his  wife,  bat 
met  with  a  reAisal  at  her  father's  hands.  Another  copy  of 
this  tale  is  in  the  library  of  the  India  Office  (No.  2871,  folio- 
volume),  where  the  introduction  is  entirely  different.  ^  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  words  of  that  manuscript  this  tale  goes 
also  by  the  name  of  »J^j  ^J^  \ji^\  ^jJo  — Ij  ij^^  • 
No.  47  (4to.)  contains : 

I.  The  A^AM^^J  |^Jj\  (^/«-^  ^^^  •  The  hero  is  a  son  of 
a  king  of  Kuripan  by  Sakdrba,^  a  daughter  of  Inddra,  a  king 
of  Kdling,  who  had  made  himself  universal  sovereign  of  the 
world  (ci^l^  ^^,  \f^^  9  having  subjected  the  kings  oiGujdrat^ 
Mogolf  Abyssinia,  Machulipatam,  Bengal,  etc.,  he  sends  a  fleet  to 
conquer  Java,  going  himself  thither  with  his  sons  through 
the  air.  Mesa  Inddra  Dewa  Kdsuma  opposes  the  conqueror. 
Amongst  the  places  the  Indian  king  besieged  is  Pajajdran, 
the  king  of  which  had  a  son  called  Amos  Tanduran,  and  two 
daughters,  called  Baden  galuh  Kumida  Hdsmi,  and  Baden 
galuh  Detai  Rma  (P).  The  opening  of  this  tale  is  anything  but 
clear.  It  is  besides  crowded  with  Javanese  expressions,  as 
for  instance,  mdngambah  jitmantdra^  (to  tread  the  air). 

II.  (64  pages).   Fragments  of  the  ^U\  ^Ij  (see  No.  42). 

III.  (18  pages),  (j!^  J^jU^  <dJl  ^]y^J  ^^  .  Another 
copy  in  No.  62.  This  short  tale  about  Muhammad's  miracle 
of  making  the  moon  pass  by  halves  through  his  sleeves,  has 
been  published  by  Bobinson  at  the  end  of  his  "  Principles  to 
elucidate  the  Malay  Orthography^^  There  are  a  great  many 
manuscripts  of  this  legend.^ 

IV.  (5  pages)  |*1L1  Jjj5  iAi^.  On  the  duties  of  a  married 
woman,  about  which  the  heroine  of  this  tale  consults  the 

1  Corruption  of  the  Sansk.  Suprahha. 
'  The  Sansk.  dyuniantara, 

»  P.  222  sqq.  of  the  Dutch  translation  hy  E.  Netscher. 
*  One  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Millies  at  Utrecht,  and  another  in  mine 
(small  Sto.  of  28  pages). 
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prophet.^  A  copy  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Millies, 
where  the  proper  name  is  spelt  \:Jji. 

No.  48  (small  4to.  of  210  pages)  contains  the  ^LU  j-j  ^^ 
Ju^^l  ijib^  j>asJs^  ^jtij\  *.  It  is  translated  from  the 
Arabic  of  Ibrahim  Laqdni,  by  the  Sheykh  SAiAdbu-ddin, 
sumamed  the  pilgrim,  and  son  of  ^Abdu-llah  MuAammad^  siir- 
named  the  Malay  (^^^Lpl). 

No.  49  (4to.  of  56  pages).'  A  poem  the  title  of  which  is 
uncertain.  It  contains  the  celebration  of  a  king  of  Bintan, 
and  the  splendour  of  his  palace,  garden,  etc.  The  first  verses 
are: 

.  j\xi  ^\r^  (j*ki-5»  /♦U/t^  jlaf?  j^lj*  ^V  *— ij^ 

The  last  verses  are : 

*  It  goes  also  by  the  name  of  J^JLj  |0^«^y  iUl>-  according  to  de  Hollander, 
LI  p.  316.  ^     " 

'  Another  commentary  on  the  same  work  is  called,  _.  -^  Jj  ^1  i    'Af^\ 

•  The  lettering  on  the  back  of  the  cover  {Karangan  Bantan)  is  wrong.     Du- 
laorier  infers  from  it,  that  it  is  about  the  foundation  of  Bantam. 
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v^^,*toft^  ^.^^^^AJb  f^mMJi  ^j^f^  c:^t«  ^J  c>^fO  ^^^^-^ 

No.  50  (small  4to.  of  96  pages)  contains  the  ^^  ^^^ 

^j\SA  i.e.  the  adventures  of  Tdmimu-dddri,  an  inhabitant  of 
Madtnahf  and  originally  a  Christian.     It  is  taken  from  the 

ci^l/sr^'  ^jl^  .  He  was  carried  off  when  bathing  daring 
the  night,  which  the  prophet  had  prohibited,  by  a  spirit  (Jin) 
to  the  country  of  the  genii,  that  were  yet  infidels,  and  stayed 
there  seven  years  and  four  months.  He  meets  in  the  course  of 
his  rambles  with  the  Antichrist  ( Jl^t>),  appearing  in  the  form 
of  a  bitch  big  with  barking  puppies,  and  becoming  large  when 
hearing  bad  reports  about  the  Muslims,  and  small  when  they 
are  favourable ;  with  female  cannibals  on  a  certain  island, 
with  the  angels  Jahardil  and  Mikdil,  and  the  prophet  HiUr 
(^*ja>-),  who  gives  an  explanation  of  the  wonderful  things 
Tamlm  sees  and  cannot  account  for.  He  meets  a  bird,  too, 
which  gives  him  a  delicious  beverage  out  of  its  bill,  and  is  no 
other  than  the  bird  of  IsAdk,  and  leads  the  erring  faithful 
upon  the  right  way.  He  sees  a  man  filling  out  of  a  pond  a 
pierced  tub,  being  an  usurer.  On  his  return  to  this  sub- 
lunary orb,  he  finds  his  wife  re-married,  and  squabbles  with 
her  husband.  *  Umar  (j^^)  could  not  settle  the  quarrel,  as 
Tdmim,  not  having  shaved  and  pared  his  nails  during  his 
absence,  looked  quite  another  man,  and  was  not  recognised. 
*AU  (i^)  then  recollects  a  communication  from  the  prophet 
about  a  sign  by  which  7'dmim  could  be  identified,  being  a 
whitish  spot  as  large  as  a  ddrkam  behind  the  knee. 

No.  51.     See  under  No.  19. 

No.  52  (4to.  of  140  pages)  contains  the  <— ^b  ^j  il^  . 
In  the  opening  a  king  of  Gunung  bdrapi  Rantow  panjang 
tdbing  bdrukir  is  introduced,  called  vj?^  i\J^  jn^^  •  He  had 
forty  wives,  one  of  whom  only,  called  Inddra  Sori,  became 
pregnant.  Sending  away  the  other  thirty-nine  on  account  of 
»  The  Arabic  -a?-) , 
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their  steriKty,  he  was  cursed  by  them  to  have  a  hog  as  a  son. 
After  a  pregnancy  of  seven  years  the  queen  was  deb'vered  of 
a  boar  of  a  terrifying  appearance,  with  tusks  as  yellow  as  a 
ripe  plantain  fruit.^  The  king  ordered  his  minister  to  throw 
his  son  into  the  woods,  where  the  young  hog  conquered  the 
king  of  the  hogs,  being  assisted  by  a  princess  who  was  doing 
penance  on  the  field  of  their  contest.  Having  been  victorious, 
he  was  bathed  by  that  princess,  and  treated  in  her  residence 
as  her  son  After  taking  leave  of  her,  he  is  carried  away' by 
a/fw,  etc.  This  composition  is  replete  with  pantuns,  and  the 
text  is  not  much  corrupted.  The  language  is  genuine  Malay 
as  fSetr  as  I  have  read  it.  After  a  great  many  adventures,  the 
hero  returns  in  a  himian  shape  to  his  father's  residence,  and 
is  then  called  Inddra  Bdrma  Kala, 
No.  53  (small  4to.)  contains  : 

I.  (98  pages)*  the  j^j-Lm^k-j*  ^}^  •  It  has  been  published 
%i  Singapore  (lithographed).  There  are  a  great  many 
oianuscripts  of  this  tale.  The  one  in  my  possession  is 
Dadly  mutilated  by  a  Batavian  transcriber,  who  has,  for 
instance,  changed  |»^U^  into  ^j^4>^» ! 

II.  (26  i)ages)  ^^}jf-^  .  It  commences  with  exhortations 
bo  children,  and  is  a  miserable  jingling  of  rhymes  about  a 
g^reat  many  fishes,  introduced  in  it  as  would-be  poets.  The 
composition  may  be  serviceable  in  correcting  the  existing 
Malay  Dictionaries  in  the  wrong  pronunciation  of  fish-names. 
1  possess  a  manuscript  of  it. 

No.  54  (small  4to.  of  293  pages)  contains  the  dy^>^\  il^ 
yj>t*i .  In  the  commencement  there  is  a  kind  of  summary, 
relating  that  the  hero  was  harmed  by  a  genius  called  ^^^^liLj^^, 
that  on  his  rambles  he  came  upon  Mount  Langkdri  Hdtna, 
where  he  saw  two  princes  of  the  genii,  that  he  encountered 
the  princesses  Sdkanda  Kumdla  Inddra  and  Bumdya  Inddra^ 
fought  the  king  Makuta  Inddra  on  account  of  the  first- 
named  princess,  and  was  thrown  by  order  of  that  prince  into 

j;-i»U  ^M.ij'^  kZJjL^  ^tf  \tfJ^  ^^J  *^  J^  J^'  s-^V 

*  The  lettering  Angkasa  Dewa  is  a  mistake  owing  to  the  tale  commencing  with 
these  words.  •  Si-tniskin  (**  the  poor  one").  ' 
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the  lake  Inddra  Sdtunanff,  where  lie  was  swallowed  up  by  a 
serpent,  in  whose  belly  he  met  the  princess  Bdranta  Maya ; 
and  a  great  many  other  adventures  of  the  same  kind  are  told. 
The  hero  was  the  son  of  Sahfar  Tsaf  Inddra,^  king  of  jBk- 
rangga  Dewa.     In  one  of  the  chapters  ^^^suij^  is  said  to  be 

king  of  a  state  situated  in  the  cavem  of  Mount  Dewa  Rangga 
Inddra. 

No.  55.     See  under  No.  9. 

No.  56  (4to.  of  412  pages ;  on  the  cover,  Badiulzaman 
Anak  Hamzah).  In  the  commencement  are  contained  the 
adventures  of  ^^^^^  ti^*  said  to  te  the  son  oi  Hamzah;* 
then  follow  those  of  his  father,  and  of  ^Umar  Maya,  with 
whose  death  it  closes.     Perhaps  it  is  but  a  part  of  the 

No.  57  (4to.  of  332  pages)  contains  the  ^U  \j^\  h\i^  . 
Manginddra  Chuwdcha,  king  of  Inddra  Pdrchangga,  had  two 
sons  called  Raja  Shah  Johan  Manginddra  Rupa  and  Rcya 
Thahir^  Johan  Shah.  The  king  having  dreamt  of  a  wonderful 
musical  instrument,  which  sounded  one  hundred  and  ninety 
times  when  but  once  struck,  and  longing  to  have  it,  the  two 
young  princes  go  in  quest  of  it.  They  are  adopted  by  a 
ghost,  of  the  name  of  J^  J^j  ,  who  tells  them  where  to  find 
the  wonderful  instrument.  JHe  changes  their  names,  calling 
the  eldest  prince  Inddra  Mahddewa  Sdqti,  and  the  youngest 
JBisnu  Detva  Kainddra-an,  sumamed  Inddra  Ldqsana.  The 
brothers  are  separated  afterwards,  each  of  them  achieving  a 
great  many  stirring  feats  by  the  assistance  of  the  jin,  their 
adoptive  father.  Extracts  from  this  composition  are  to  be 
found  in  Marsden*s  Malay  Reader  at  the  end  of  his  Qrammar, 
according  to  a  manuscript  but  slightly  diflFering  from  this  one, 
of  which  the  lettering  on  the  back  of  its  cover,  Indra  layang-' 

*  Of  the  2rU,^  X)l^  de  Hollander  in  his  Header  (p.  82  sqq.)  has  pub- 
lished extracts ;  and  another  extract  is  to  he  found  in  Roorda  van  Eysinga's  Be* 
knopte  Maleisehe  Spraakkunst  (Breda,  1839),  p.  102  sqq. 
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on,  is  a  miertake  for  Inddra  Kiydngan,  as  the  extracts  pub- 
lished by  Marsden  have  it. 

No.  58  (small  4to.)  contains : 

I.     See  under  No.  31. 

H.  (34  pages).  Jul*  ^^sj-  ^ji3  ilil^f  which  is  a 
more  elaborate  version  of  this  tale  than  that  published  by 
de  Hollander  (Breda,  1845),  and  corresponds  more  with  that 
)f  the  manuscript  from  which  quotations  are  found  in  Roorda 
^an  Eysinga's  Maleisch-Nederduitsch  Woordenboek  (s.  vv. 
\ardmy  hajiy  cAiyum,  chicri,  kkiyanat,  khemah,  darah,  dapat, 
takapy  dandam,  diri,  ridldy  rambut,  zadahy  saldsey,  sdlam, 
andscAaya,  surat,  sayid,  sisi,  »Aetan,  tsaAib,  pandey,  and 
lahdya).  In  this  manuscript  the  heroine's  brother  is  called 
Ub\j»  (^.^^^i^.  There  was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  also  a  MS.  copy 
>f  this  tale  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Frederick  Muller,  at 
&jnsterdam.  On  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  the  heroine  goes 
by  the  name  of  JoAor  MaUgan,  which  name  occurs  in  Bahru- 
iddln's  list  too.  Of  the  Sumatra  version^  I  possess  an  in- 
complete copy. 

No.  60.     See  under  No.  38. 

No.  60  (small  4to.  of  106  pages)  contains  the  i\Ji»  4i^ 
jj^fc)^  .*  Another  copy  is  No.  66  (small  4to.  of  223  pages). 
The  hero  assuming  in  the  course  of  his  rambles  the  name  of 
Inddra  Jay  a,  this  very  popular  tale  goes  also  by  the  name  of 
v^U-  \j^Xi\  <ol^.  Part  of  it  has  been  published  by  de  Hol- 
lander in  the  first  edition  of  his  Handleiding  bij  de  beoefening 
der  Maleische  Taal-en  Letterkunde,  p.  ^IV-HI.  It  is  also 
called  after  the  hero's  father,  -.Ij  ^  J  ^Jj  ^}^  •  I*  is  men- 
tioned by  Leyden  (Asiatic  Res.  i.)  under  the  title  Hikayat 

>  About  a  Jayanefle  vereion,  see  Raffles'  History  of  Java,  i.,  p.  S94  sqq. 

^  The  Persian  pronunciation,  shd-i  mikrddn  has  occasioned  the  name  ;^^J^ 

.^j^  cited  by  van  Hoevell  in  the  annotations  to  the  Sair  Bidasari.    On 

tho  west  coast  of  Sumatra  JU  ^l^  ^  pronounced  io-ialam;  hence  confusion 

in  the  title  of  the  dwarf  deer  between  sha-i  *alam  di  rimba  and  thaykh  *aiam 
di  rimba, 

*  Wikramaditya.  No.  60  and  the  extracts  in  de  Hollander's  Handleiding, 
LL,have^U"  c:^J  ^Jj.. 
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Bikermadi(fya).  A  translated  extract  about  the  creation  of 
the  world  is  to  be  found  in  No.  60  of  the  Indo-Chineee 
Gleaner.  A  copy,  too,  is  found  in  a  volume,  containing 
the  Hikayat  Pdlandtik  Jdnaka,  belonging  to  the  library  of 
the  India  Office  (No.  2673  ?).  I  possess  a  manuscript  copy 
of  it  of  38  pages  folio. 

No.  61  (small  4to.  of  150  pages)  contains  the  ^^^**aJ^  h^^ 
J^^  (sharnsu'lbarrin).  The  hero,  called  "the  sun  of  the 
earth,*'*  is  the  son  of  Ddrma  Dikdra,  king  of  Paruwa 
Chakdra  Nagara  in  Hindustan.  His  name  he  owes  to  his 
being  predestined  to  be  a  powerful  king,  ruling  over  the 
earth  and  sea,  whence  he  was  surnamed  "  the  moon  of  the 
sea."*  When  twelve  years  old  he  was  carried  off  by  an 
infidel  jin,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  a  great  many 
adventures  before  he  returned  home.  On  his  return  he  suc- 
ceeds his  father  with  the  title  of  Sultan  Qamru-lbahrin. 

No.  62  (quarto)  contains : 

I.  See  under  No.  16. 

II.  See  under  No.  49  iii. 

III.  (about  60  pages)  Jtl^-**^  H^^/^  •  ^^  contains  one 
thousand  questions  put  to  Muhammad  by  a  learned  Jew  of 
the  Khaybar  tribe.  Having  been  answered  by  the  prophet 
satisfactorily,  a  great  many  Jews  of  the  said  tribe  embrace  the 
Islam.  It  is  translated  from  the  Persian.  A  manuscript  of 
this  composition  (small  4to.  of  156  pages)  I  saw  at  Barus  in 
the  possession  of  the  Tuwanku  of  Sigambo-gambo.  A  copy 
is  also  in  the  possession  of  Prof.  H.  C.  Millies  at  Utrecht. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  work,  and  reproduces  the  popular 
belief  of  the  Malays  about  a  great  many  questions  of  the 
Muhammadan  faith.  The  orthodox  priests  condemn  it  as 
well  as  the  <ui:^  sX^^:-^  ^.^^  • 

IV.  (8  pages)  ^jir^j^  **^y  *^  isA:^  ^y*  ^^  ^  \pj^* 
Moses'  ascent  on  Mount  Sinai. 

V.  (5  pages)  ^^^l^  ^ulsU  h}^  is  a  tract  about  the  duties  of 
a  married  woman,  expounded  by  the  prophet  to  his  daughter. 

'  The  manuscript  explains  the  Arahic  name  by  artina  matahari  di  daraU 
'  ^J\  ^4j  explained  by  buian  yang  dit&pi  Idut, 
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L  copy  of  it  is  in  the  possession  of  Prof.  H.  C.  Millies  at 
Jtreclit. 

VI.  (6  pages)  J^j  i^\  J^j  k^^*  The  prophet  is 
haved  by  Qubriel,  and  his  hair  gathered  by  the  celestial 
lymphs  for  the  purpose  of  making  amidets  of  them.  Pub- 
ished  at  Batavia  (1853,  in  12mo.  Lange  and  Co.) 

No.  63  (4to.  of  349  pages;  on  the  cover,  Baja  ^adil).  It 
iontains  the  jljS^  k)^  •  The  wrong  lettering  is  owing  to 
he  commencement,  where  a  just  long  {JRaja  *ddil)  whose 
uime  is  not  mentioned,  is  forced  to  flee  from  his  dominions, 
nd  is  afterwards  made  captive  by  an  unjust  king.  This  MS. 
owever,  contains  another  version  than  that  from  which  de 
follander  has  given  extracts  in  his  Reader  (p.  131  sqq.)  and 
ansliterated  in  his  Handleiding  tot  de  Kennis  der  Maleische 
%al  (Breda,  1845).  The  name  of  the  person  who  found  the 
lild  of  which  the  queen  was  delivered  during  her  flight  with 
iT  consort,  and  which  she  was  forced  to  leave,  is  here  {jmX^j  . 
\ie  last  tale  in  this  manuscript  is  the  story  of  Salomon  and 
.o  queen  of  Saba.*  The  text  is  pretty  good,  but  occa- 
>na]ly  corrupted.  The  introduction  especially  differs  widely 
Dm  that  of  other  versions  I  know.  I  possess  a  copy  (folio 
'  50  pages),  wherein  the  number  of  tales  told  by  Bakhtiydr 
nounts  to  nine.  Its  version  differs  from  that  of  de  Hol- 
nder's  text.  This  tale  goes  also  by  the  name  of  2f  jlj  «V.^^ 
:,.-*flar ,  _b  j\  ^Ulrw  (from  the  name  of  the  hero's  father),  and 
XK>rding  to  de  Hollander,  also  fXs.  il^ ,  which  last  name 
,  by  far  not  so  popular,  and  does  not  convey  an  idea  about 
a  contents. 

No.  64.     See  under  No.  42. 

No.  65  (small  4to.  of  152  pages)  contains  the  ^^^\j^  , 

poem  the  plot  of  which  is  taken  from  the  Javanese. 
t  belongs  to  the  Panji  tales'  relating  the  adventures  of 

^  The  Persian  original  was  translated  by  Lescalicr  {Bakhtiyar^  on  le  FaYori  de 
\  Fortnne,  Paris,  1806). 

*  Of  this  story  there  is  an  elaborate  noyel  on  the  west  coast  of  Samatra,  where 
t  is  caUed  ^yj^j  \^r^  h^L>^»  I  possess  three  manuscripts  of  it,  all  written 
a  the  Menangkabow  dialect. 

*  other  tales  belonging  to  this  cyclns,  and  not  existing  in  this  collection  are — i. 
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Panji  and  Angdreniy  daughter  of  the  patiA,  with  whom  he 
fell  in  love  after  having  been  betrothed  to  Sdkar  Taji^  the 
princess  of  Kddiri.  His  father  ordered  Atiffdreni  to  be 
killed  when  Panji  was  absent,  having  gone  in  quest  of  game.^ 
This  composition  proves  to  be  the  story  which  has  suggested 
the  plot  of  the  ^y^^  ^J^  (see  under  No.  7).  This 
manuscript  breaks  off  abruptly,  and  is  to  such  an:  extent 
replete  with  Javanese  words,  that  a  Malay  would  not  under- 
stand it. 

No.  66.     See  under  No.  60. 

No.  67.     ,^li  T-l^  ^^  •     Published  by  Dulaurier  in  his 

Chroniques  Malayes.  A  list  of  countries  dependent  on  MajV 
pahit,  found  in  this  manuscript,  is  published  by  the  same  in 
the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1846. 

No.  68.     See  under  No.  18. 

No.  69  (small  4to.  of  128  pages).  According  to  the  letter- 
ing on  the  back  of  the  cover,  the  title  would  be  J^  JiJl  c-jt 
r^  ij%\  jSLi.  It  is  an  ethic  wwk,  laying  down  rules  for 
ministers  and  great  functionaries  as  to  their  conduct  when 
officiating.  It  is  illustrated  by  tales.  In  the  commence- 
ment the  manuscript  says,^  that  the  tale  came  from  Sultan 
Aliyu'ddm  Shah,  son  of  Mantsur  Shah,  king  of  Pdtani,  On 
page  10  there  is  a  story  about  the  sagacity  of  the  dwarf-deer 
A^AAA^  ^A^l^-  ^i  Jul^l>-  {J^yeng  kasuma  is  Jayanese  and  means  **  victorious 

on  the  battle  flclX"  and  is  often  changed  in  Malay  into  Jay  a  Kamma)^  from 
which  quotations  are  to  be  foand  in  van  Hoc  veil's  annotations  (p.  301,  326,  334, 

S62,  363,  and  374).     ii.  cJ\sJjA^  9  jli"^^  ^^  l)\^  (after  «n  awamed 

name  of  Chandarakirana^  when  dressing  as  a  male,  and  roving  abont  to  subject 

the  states  she  came  upon).     lu.  ..j^liJ^  i>»*-^  ilil>-    (No.  2602,  India 

Office).  IV.  \j^  f^jli^  ^^  (^)  ^'J^jT^U**^^  9j^  ^^ 
v^lU  cl  ^yl  Cl^lj^pJ^  ^.  ▼•  f^y^ ^  if'^J^  ii}i^{^^  under 
No.  40.    VI.  (see  ii.  under  No.  7).    vii.  j\^J^  c.^^"  ^'^Ccw  (a  translation  of 

which  into  Mangkasar  is  to  be  found  in  Mathcs's  Makasaaarsehe  Chretthomatkis). 
There  are  more  talcs  belonging  to  this  cyclus,  as  may  be  inferred  from  some  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum. 

*  The  plot  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  tale  of  which  Mr.  Taco 
Roorda  has  given  an  elaborate  analysis  (see  LotgevalUn  van  Eaden  Pan^i  in  the 
Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-Land-en  Volk'enkunde  van  N.I.  Vol.  vii.  Nieuwe  Yolgreeks). 
Compare  also  Baffles,  History  of  Java,  iL,  88. 
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(pdlanduk^)  settling  a  contest  between  an  alligator  and   a 
young  man  about  the  propriety  of  the  alligator  eating  the 
young  man,  who  had  delivered  it  wheu  about  to  die  on  the 
dry.     The  last  tale  is  about  a  Sultan  Ai-^dlam  ShdL 
No.  70  (small  4to.)  contains : 

I.  (186  pages).  The  seventh  book  of  the  ^^J^^  (^^=^  » 
an  ethic  work  illustrated  by  a  great  many  tales.  According 
to  the  last  words  of  this  manuscript,  the  whole  work  is  di- 
vided into  seven  books.  On  p.  1G3  the  narrative  about  Silt 
'AbasaA  (see  No.  76)  is  found. 

II.  (8  pages).  A  small  collection  of  tales,*  belonging 
most  probably  to  a  larger  composition  (to  i.  ?).  The  first 
tale  is  about  Moses  and  Qdrun,  who  bribed  a  pregnant 
woman  to  say,  that  Moses  had  committed  adultery  with 
her.  The  second  is  about  a  certain  ^^,  trying  to  outstrip 
ICoees  by  the  force  of  his  penance.  The  third  is  about 
Koees'  death.'  The  fourth  is  about  a  woman  called  i«-Jj 
i^jjJl  getting  ten-fold  back  what  she  had  given  to  the  poor. 
Hie  fifth  is  about  a  man  of  the  name  o{  j***-^  ^\t3  seeing  the 
mercy  of  God  to  the  just. 

No.  71.     See  under  No.  38. 

No.  72  (small  4to.  of  44  pages ;  on  the  back  of  the  cover, 
tritab  rasul).  It  contains  the  ^^  tI;^  *^^^»  another  ver- 
sion of  the  Story  of  King  Skull^  {^^^>^^  -^j  ^^),  the  plot 
Deing  the  same  as  that  of  the  ^j^  l-jLj  <^}^*^  There  are  a 
jreat  many  copies  of   this   tale.     Prof.  H.  G.  Millies  at 

*  The  i^<^L^   JJkili  ilil>->  t^o   copies  of  which  are  in  the  Library 

9f  the  India  Office  (Nos.  3049  and  2603),  has  a  great  similarity  with  the 
Elmopean  tale  about  Reiuard  the  fox.  fSee  Kort  Verslag  der  Maleische  Hand- 
icbrirten  van  het  £.  I.  House  te  London).  The  palanduk  acts  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago  the  part  that  the  fox  acts  with  us. 

*  Such  small  collections  of  tales,  the  title  of  which  is  either  arbitrary,  or  not 
to  be  fixed  from  the  contents,  are  often  found  in  the  possession  of  the  poor,  who 
euinot  afford  to  buy  manuscripts  of  the  extent  of  the  Biutanu-aaalathitiy  T^/u- 
atalathtn,  and  the  like.  A  collection  of  the  same  kind  is  the  A -a*  ^  i>lC*. 
in  No.  2603  (Library  of  the  India  Office).  ^ 

>  Translated  Asiatic  Journal,  1823. 

^  Edited  by  Fraissinet  under  the  title  of  Oewhiedenii  van  Vortt  BUpoe  Rtuya 
(Breda,  1849). 
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Utrecht,  possesses  a  copy  (small  8vo.)  bearing  the  title 
2fU»jlj  ^^  ^}^  (the  Persian  p  is  here  strange).  Of  the 
story  of  King  Skull  there  is  a  copy  in  the  India  Office,  being 
the  third  tale  in  the  J^ai  ^  il^  (No.  2603),  I  myself 
possess  two  copies  of  it  (one  evidently  mutilated  by  a  Ba- 
tavian  transcriber). 

No.  73.     See  No.  4. 

No.  74  (small  4to.)  contains: 

I.  Laws  of  Malaka,  Johior,  and  Salangor, 

II.  (11  pages).     See  iv.  of  No.  33. 

III.  (1  page).  Eeceipts,  commencing  with  that  against  a 
kind  of  leprosy. 

IV.  (10  pages).     See  v.  of  No.  33. 

V.  (8  pages).     See  vi.  of  No.  33. 

VI.  Fragments  of  a  religious  work.  On  the  last  pages 
are  found  coloured  tables  representing  the  Jive  ominatis  times 
(belonging  to  v.) 

No.  75  (small  4to. ;  on  the  cover,  undang  undang)  contains: 

I.  (6  pages).  A  fragment  from  a  law  book.  He  first 
chapter  is  about  people  having  plantations  and  neglecting  U> 
fence  them. 

II.  A  fragment  from  some  work  on  Muhammadan  law^ 
commencing  with  the  rules  about  selling  and  buying  (^^)r 
and  ending  with  the  law  of  inheritance  (j^J/)- 

III.  (2  pages).  A  fragment  from  an  Arabic  work  on  law 
with  Malay  interlinear  translation. 

IV.  (15  pages).  An  Arabic-Malay  Dictionary.  Under  eacK 
Arabic  word  the  corresponding  Malay  is  written.  The  last 
seven  pages  are  not  filled  up  with  the  Malay.  I  possess  a 
complete  copy,  and  a  fragment  of  another  work  of  the  same 
kind. 

No.  76  (small  4to.)  contains  : 

I.  See  under  No.  18. 

II.  (9  pages).  <UjL£  ^^^l-»  il^  .     It  is  properly  but  a  tale 

taken  from  the  ,^jWl  ^Is^  (i.  No.  70),  but  often  found 
separately.  Two  copies  are  in  my  possession  (small  4to.  of 
20  pages,  and  small  8vo.  of  24  pages). 
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III.  (23  pages).  A  fragment  from  a  work  on  religious 
obeeryancesy  commencing  with  the  sacrifices  (j^l^)- 

rV.  (small  8vo.  of  13  pages).  Fragments  of  a  work  con- 
taroing  Malay  laws,  and  commencing  with  goods  found  on  the 
road. 

No.  77  (small  4to.)  contains : 

I.  (4  pages).     ^Xc.\  j^lj  ij:^Ju3jxJ^  . 

II.  (61  pages).     Maritime  laws. 

III.  (20  pages).  Orders  issued  by  Sultan  Ahmad  laju- 
ddin  Hahm  Shah  of  Kddah  (*^),  some  of  which  refer  to  the 
suppression  of  piracy  (Muh.  year  1133). 

Jfo.  78  (small  4to.)  contains : 

I.  (62  pages)  lS^^.  ^  \^J<^^  ?/  j^  •  A  poem,  cele- 
brating the  conquest  of  Java  by  the  English  forces  under 
ILiord  Minto.     The  first  words  are : 

It  closes  with  the  description  of  a  market,  and  teems  with 
Satayian  Malay  words. 

II.  (2   pages)    i\ji  v.::.-^^ yc-ii .     A  short  love-letter'  in 
worses,  of  which  the  following  lines  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : 

JLlUl^  C>^^'  CT^^  {J^J^*^  CJ^^  (jww^y  ij^^  *^^ 

>  The  Dutch  Maartchalk  (Marshal). 

'  Meuter  Comelit  is  the  name  of  a  district  of  Batam,  where  there  are 
Iwrracks. 

>  In  No.  2609  (India  Office)  there  is  a  love-letter,  the  title  of  which  is  yet  to 
l>e  ascertained.    Its  commencing  verses  are : 

It  contains  18  pages. 
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No.  79  (small  4to.)  contains : 

I.  (46  pages )  the  laudatory  terms  Malay  letters  com- 
mence with,  varying  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person 
addressed.  The  specimens  given  here  are  nearly  all  in  Arabic 
(continued  in  in.) 

II.  (7  pages).  Fragments  of  a  Muhammadan  law  work 
containing  the  fines  to  be  paid  for  wounds  inflicted.  The 
JUi^  is  here  explained  by  •^::-oLj  »^j  ^X)  Ajy  ^ji^  ^f  ajI 

Jjj  tl^  cllj  .  Each  of  the  Arabic  law  terms  is  explained 
by  a  Malay  phrase  written  under  it,  and  containing  the 
amount  of  the  fine  ;  an  example  will  suffice  : 

jls?^*-»  (wound  touching  the  pericranium)  is  explained  by : 

^jb  JUl^  \j:^.^\  jJy  cuniLj  jJ  y^Jj^  J5I  ^*3  iz-^y  ^jl 

III.  (49  pages)  continuation  of  i.  It  closes  with  the  model 
of  a  letter  to  the  Dutch  Governor-General  and  the  Dutch 
India  counsellors  (Raden  van  Indie),  i.  and  in.  are  conse- 
quently fragments  from  the  kitib  tardsul,  a  book  in  which 
precepts  are  laid  down  how  to  write  letters. 

IV.  (7  pages)  c-j^^l  ^Uu  ^L,  (a  figurative  title,  "the 
physic  of  hearts  ").  The  author  calls  himself  Nurti-ddin  Ibn 
'Alt  Ibn  Hasanjl  Ibn  Muhammad  Hamldi?  This  is  a  treatise 
about  the  sense  to  be  attached  to  the  word  iwAj-l.  He  com- 
posed it,  he  says,  in  order  to  combat  those  that  entertain 
wrong  opinions  about  the  nature  of  God. 

V.  (8  pages).  A  tract,  the  title  of  which  I  could  not  ascer- 
tain without  reading  it  through.  It  begins  with  stating  the 
best  time  for  building  a  house,  and  contracting  a  marriage, 
and  closes  with  a  recommendation  of  forbearance  towards  a 
slave,  even  when  guilty.  It  is  addressed  to  *Ali  (^^^),  each 
article  ending  with  ,^Jlx:  L  . 

VI.  (2  pages).  Questions  and  answers  about  the  sense  of 
^^jLL^  (testimony),  perhaps  belonging  to  iv. 

^  ^s^-uud-  •  j^Ju*4b>*  (See  about  this  author  Note  1,  p.  47.) 
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Vn.  (9  pages),  ^y  j*3  ii-p  i^^^  ^  ^^j  •  A  tract  on 
the  qualities  of  God. 

VIII.  (34  pages).  jlixcSl  i^A^s^.^  This  treatise  is  divided 
into  two  introductory  chapters  (/♦ALt),  four  books  (<--^V^> 
and  one  concluding  cliapter  {wUw). 

The  first  introductory  chapter :    Jlc  ^\  jli:u:l  ^^b-^  »>i 

The  second  introductory  chapter :  S\  ^^tu^  *>i  • 

The  first  book :  ^j  ^^;Jl-»  ^b  ^Iw^  ^^^V*  *^* 

The  second  book :  ^^J  jSLa  ^^b  j*5Ll  ^:/^^  *>^  • 

The  third  book:  JLo^y  c/V«  *^- 

The  fourth  book :  ii^  i:/^^  J^- 

IX.  (15  pages).      Arabic  fragment  from  a  commentary 
oxk  the  Qur'an,  with  Malay  translation. 
Ifo.  80.     See  under  No.  18. 

B. — ^Farquhak  CHoLLECriON.* 

ITo.  1  (small  4to.  of  51  pages;  within,  Cherita  Sultan 
LisMcander).  It  contains  a  pretty  good  copy  of  the  >^j  ^ijj\ 
kzJ^\%  commencing  with  what  is  reserved  for  the  sovereign, 
riie  seventeenth  chapter  is  about  people  going  to  hunt. 

!Ko.  2  (small  4to.  of  202  pages ;  imperfect  at  the  end).  It 
contains  the  ^*t^j^^  jJ  jJciLl  ^\j  ^^^  .  The  last  pages  give 
the  history  of  the  defeat  by  Alexander  of  a  king  who  was  a 
W'orshipper  of  the  sun.  A  small  extract  from  this  tale  is  to 
^  found  in  Roorda  van  Eysinga's  Malay  Reader  at  the  end 
of  his  Beknopte  Maleische  Spraakkunst  (Breda,  1839),  p. 
r>,0~l'2*J ;  and  innumerable  quotations  from  it  are  to  be  found 
m    \\"(Tndly's  Maleische   Spiaakkunst,  and  in  Roorda  van 

'  f  is  translated  by  ^>l^-p^   .t>*i   a^Ji  .1  •    ^  note  by  a  transcriber  calls  the 

«uth..r  .^.jj\   ,  J  ,;tfv-i»  (the  same  as  tlie  author  of  IV.  ?). 

^he  manuscripu  of  this  collection  were  not  numbered.    I  have  put  numbers 
t»  ^   *^'"  '"  accordance  with  the  list  Dulaurier  gave  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
^  Volumes  he  did  not  examine. 
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Eysinga's  Mai.  Nederduitsch  Woordenboek ;  some  also  in 
van  Hoevell's  aant.  op  de  Sair  Bidasari. 

No.  3  (small  4to.  of  176  pages)  ^jij  ijiji  jJj  ^jJu^  yuL 
^jr^f  relating  the  war  of  the  Dutch  Company  with  the 
Cliinese,  and  the  well-known  murder  of  the  Chinamen  of 
Batavia  under  Yalkenier.    It  is  translated  from  the  Javanese. 

No.  4  (small  4to.  of  80  pages)  jjU  T^lj  jL.  J  jU .  This 
interesting  work  was  composed  at  the  request  of  the  Senor 
Gomador  ^4/<^  at  Malaka  in  the  Muhammadan  year  1193. 
It  is  an  account  of  Malay  observances  during  the  pregnancy 
of  the  wives  of  chiefs,  the  birth  of  their  children,  etc.     After 

the  introduction  it  continues  thus :  jL^  if  jU  ^\i^  %^J^  i^\ 

jJu  ^^  j^juj  Jx« J  CS^  ^A,U!  jj!^  A^y  Li*'*^  •  ^^  P*  ''^ 
there  is  an  elaborate  description  of  the  bier  of  a  king. 

No.  5.    See  No.  18  of  the  Raffles  Collection. 

No.  6  (small  8vo.)  contains : 

I.  (17  pages).  An  erotic  poem,  the  title  of  which  I  could 
not  ascertain.     The  first  verses  are  : 


^    i^V    %}^  J^ 

J^j  ^v  uy  JJ^ 

the  last : 

U5/  ^r*  L/*^^  ti  <-^-^^ 

Jy  ^J  4^b  ^Ul 

II.  (14  pages).  A  love-letter  in  verses.  The  last  verses 
are  literally  the  same  as  those  on  the  two  last  pages  of  n.  of 
No.  9,  commencing  with 

^Ij  ^J<ss\i   K^:^ij\j)    <ul^      aJJJ  (j^);«^  ?J^  L5*^*^ 

^f  y*  c;^^  **^  4y^         ^  (Jj^  ^y  J^ 
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The  laat  verses  are 

HI.  (11  pages).    The  same  as  i.  of  No.  9. 

lY.  (27  pages).  According  to  the  end  the  title  is  ^^^  jJu. 

le  beginning  verses  are  literally  the  same  as  those  of  n.  of 

0.  9. 

Y.  (23  pages).    A  poem  without  title,  commencing : 

^  \j»*\j  u^^  fj  J^^  U^^^^^ji  Ui?'  *>  ^/ 

^  ^\,  ^y  JS\>  J.\^j  ^,U6,  ,^ 

he  last  words  are  : 

Jul  J|yu>  jjljj  is^\j         (J-^y.iX  jJuJ  JliLj  ir^U 

No.  6*  (small  4to.)  contains : 

I.  (14  pages).     The  same  as  i.  of  No.  6. 

H.  (19  pages).  A  love-letter  in  verses.  The  last  verses  are : 

j-iJ^  u-^l  jiii  ^^li  ^)ji  Jyir  j^U^  ^y? 

N'o.  7  (small  8vo.  of  55  pages).  According  to  the  end  the 
^  should  be  Jj^  ^j  (Jj\  ^J^y>'  j^  •  It  is  a  tragic  love- 
**y,  as  the  hero  dies.^ 

On  page  46  we  find  : 

•^.Tt^,  (frequent  spelling  of  the  Ar.  —\jl^)  fnerat,  is  in  poetry  used  for  to  die. 
"Vol.  II.— [nbw  series].  9 
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No.  7*  (small  8vo.  of  55  pages).    Another  copy  of  No.  7. 

No.  8  (small  4to.  of  175  pages,  imperfect  at  the  end ;  within: 
Presented  by  Colonel  W.  M.  G.  Colebrooke,  6th  Jnly,  1832), 
contains  the  fitW^  h^"^  '^  ^^  Malay  author  calls  himself 
MuAammad  sayn,*  son  of  Jaldlti-ddiny  an  Achinese  of  tiie 
Shafi-'i  sect.  A  quotation  from  this  composition  is  to  be 
found  in  ran  Hoevell's  annotations  on  the  Sair  Bidasari,  p. 
378,  where  he  cites  p.  983  of  the  manuscript.  The  author  of 
this  work  says,  that  he  took  the  subject  from  the  ^;^^]^^  f^ 
of  Abu  'Abdillah  MuAammad  ben  Yusu/ Assanusi  AlAasani. 

No.  9  (small  4to.)  contains : 

I.  (17  pages)  ^y  jj^  .  A  poem  where  flowers  are  intro- 
duced smgmg  pantuns,  in  this  way : 

^Lj  ^\  jLj  Jlc  jj-lil-»       f^\j^\  ILj  ij^t^  j^l^fciJ 
JjS'  J^jk^  <jU-  ^\m  ^\jy^  *^  (^^ 

II.  (7  pages).    A  collection  otpanticns,  commencing  with : 

(See  No.  6,  ii.) 

No.  10  (smaU  4to.  of  53  pages).     ^\  ^^  CfL.  ^j  r^\ 

jty>r  c^  ^J^^  ^^  ^-1^  iJp  (J^^*^  u'^J  •  This  work 
deserves  being  published ;  its  language  is  pure,  and  the  text, 
as  far  as  I  have  examined  it,  not  mutilated. 

I  A]fK>  mentioned  in  Babni-ddin's  list. 

'Heifltlieautlior  alao  of  a  Malay  work  called  ijj^      Lj     J  /^\fi\  ^^A^ 
At^Dl  ?  n-a^''A'rr  (&  copj  of  wMcli  I  Baw  at  Batavia,  small  4to.  of  about  80 

*  NUa-utdmoj  name  of  a  oelestial  nymph  (Tobasche  Spraakkonsti  }  80,  tu.  Q. 
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NoTB   1. 
Ah9utthe  Author  of  iv.  of  No.  79  {RaffleB  Collection). 

The  autlLory  who  calls  hunself  also  i^^]^^  t  from  Rardr  the 
place  where  he  lived  (ULm^),  composed,  besides  the  ^^^mJ 
^jWImiU  (No.  17)^  also  the  following  works : 

L  (No.  39,  large  4to.  India  Office  at  Batavia)  Jj|/!1  ij^ 
C^JCA\  jLs  ^^^-^  *3i  ^^  j^  jL:i^  v::--S\i  SS^\  -^  . 

II.  (No.  3»  small  4to.  India  Office  at  Batavia)  v,,  ^j;, Ji  f^ JJb 

m.  (No.  24,  Library  of  the  India  Office  at  Batavia)  j\jJi 
^^jA»-J\^  ^^)\  lijM^  ^  ^jluJSl ,  commenced  under  Iskandar 
JL  *Al4  uddin,  and  finished  under  the  queen  T^u-l'dlam 
Tsafiyatu-ddin. 

IV.  (No.  14,  Library  of  the  India  Office  at  Batavia)  ^^j^r 

jL^r*  j3L»  (^1,  composed  by  order  of  Sultan  Muqul  Mardyat 
ShdAy^  against  the  tenets  of  the  Pantheistical  sect,  the  fol- 
lowers of  which  were  put  to  death  by  the  said  king  of 
Achih,  their  books  being  burnt  before  the  mosque  Beytu- 
rrakman.  I  saw  a  copy  of  this  work  at  Barus  (small  4to.  of 
40  i>ages),  from  which  I  took  this  notice. 

VI.  ^^^V*  '^  ^^;  ^*r?^^  ^^J^\^  ^  JJflll  i^^*^  j«i  iiu} 
^^J  ^f^\  j-»  ^^  X^\i  t^^^f  a  refutation  of  SAamsu-ddin's 
heretical  tenets,  (cf.  vii.) 

vn.  ^\  Ju^\  ^  ^  jjii'U  A3 10  jiJi\  Sij^  J  ^lj 
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cs^l  y^j}  r  Jj-.  J  j1  diU  jJTi  jL  ^la-^  ^j\  ^)\  jij4\ 

composed  under  queen  Tdju-l-'dlam  Tsafiyatu-ddm  ShdA,'^ 
daughter  of  Sultan  Iskandar  Micda  Johan  bdrdaivlat,  son  of 
Sultan  'Aid  u-ddtn  'All  Ri-*dyat  SAdh,  son  of  Sultan  Fartndn 
Shdh,  son  of  Sultan  Mutlafar^  SAdh,  son  of  Sultan  *Indyai 
SAdA.  It  is  divided  into  two  books,  the  first  giving  an  account 
of  the  religions  from  Adam  till  Muhammad,  and  the  second 
summing  up  the  heterodox  tenets  of  several  Muhammadan 
sects.  The  purpose  of  the  author  was  to  combat  the  opinions 
of  SAamsuddin  of  Pasey  ®  and  his  followers.  A  copy  in  small 
4to.  (of  72  pages)  is  in  my  possession. 

VIII.  ci^UJl  JaS  iLsJl  'U  .  A  fragment  of  this  work 
is  found  in  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Batavian  Society 
(No.  55  P). 

IX.  j;jJJjll  jJjJ  j;j»x^l  <L«r^.  A  copy  of  this  work  exists 
in  the  Library  of  the  Batavian  Society  (No.       P). 

Most  of  these  works  are  directed  against  the  popular  writings 
of  HamzaA  of  BaruSy^  and  the  above-named  SAamsu-ddln  of 
Pasey.    The  works  of  HamzaA  are,  as  far  as  I  know : 

I.  ^j^j^\  j^j^^ .  I  saw  a  copy  of  this  at  Barus  (small 
8vo.  of  24  pages).  I  read  only  the  preface,  which  says,  that 
it  is  an  abridgement  of  a  greater  work  of  the  same  name  and 
by  the  same  author ;  and  that  there  are  three  works  of  this 
name,  the  two  already  mentioned,  the  large  and  the  abridged 
one,  and  one  treating  on  (JJ^^  JLllc  and  j^L*^.  This  is 
all  I  could  read,  as  the  owner  would  not  lend  it  me  even  for 
a  day. 

^  i\j^  j^^jJl  Ljl^  JUll  J^  .  ^jH^  . 

^     i\  Ur*n  ^  ^^  Arabic  introduction  has.    Shamaiara  is  an  Arabic cor- 

mptiou  of  Samudara,  the  ancient  name  of  Pasey,  which  occasioned  the  whole 
island  to  be  called  b^  the  Portuguese,  who  sailed  with  Arabic  pilots,  Sumatra^  a 
name  with  which  natives,  not  used  to  mix  with  Europeans,  are  not  acquaint^. 

f^^t^'y^pW  Fantaur  being  the  ancient  name  of  Barus;   hence  the  Barus 
camphor  (/u^.lj  yl^)  is  called  in  Arabic  ^.^^\'o]\  ,A\^  , 
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H-  t5*^  ^}r^y*^f  an .  allQgorical  poem,^  wherein  the 
•ool  of  man  is  spoken  of  as  that  of  a  bird  {kaloto  t&rbang  si- 
burung  pingey,  'aldmat  badan  di  makan  ulat^  if  the  pingey  flies 
awajy  it  ft  a  sign  that  the  body  will  be  eaten  by  the  worms). 

IIL  i\jij/iJ^.  An  allegorical  poem,  wherein  mankind  is 
qtoken  of  as  a  vessel  tossing  about  on  the  waves.  A  small 
fragment  is  in  my  possession. 

lY.  jJii  ^*x^jxJ^  •  A  copy  is  in  my  possession  (small  4to. 
of  14  pages).  It  is  also  an  allegorical  poeniy  speaking  of  man- 
Idnd  as  forlorn  and  indigent. 

V.  ^L^uJl  ^^^IfldLll^^  u,omX,  a  short  exposition  of  God's 
nature,  qualities,  and  works.  Wemdly  knew  it  (see  his 
Soekzaal,  p.  354).  It  is  quoted  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Tabydn  (see  above,  p.  47,  vn.)  as  a  book  deserving  to  be  burnt.' 

VI.  ,<y  »V-»  ^U^l^  ji  L5^^^^^^  ^^ .  It  is  mentioned  in 
€be  Tabydn,  and  seems  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  sayings  of 
the  prophet. 

VII.  jJMJyi-i.  A  fragment  is  in  my  possession.  It  has 
the  same  tendency  as  ^o.  iii. 

The  works  of  Skamsu-ddifi^  of  Posey  are  : 

It  is'cited  in  the  second  book  of  the  Tabydn.  A  badly  muti- 
lated copy  is  in  the  Leyden  University  Library  (No.  1332). 
The  Sultan  in  whose  reign  it  was  composed  is  there  only 
called  c:--^U  ^^f  • 

1  Tbe  ^emjB  of  Hamiah  were  jet  mueli  read  in  Yalentyn's  time,  but  that  be 
wai  a  iiatiTo  of  Banu  that  author  did  not  know  (see  Beschrijving  van  Sumatra, 
p.  21). 

s  The  other  boo1»,  the  author  of  the  Tahyan  speaks  of  in  this  way  are  the 

J-iflJ^  Jyt,   the  £y^,  the   ^^^\  ^^   the  J^^i  i^J,   the  ^ 

-U^*^    andthe^lySl^. 

:  ^  He  ealls  himself  somedmes  ^Ijue  ^\  •     He  seems  to  have  lived  at 

Atlik  (Ar.  ijJi\ ).    A  namesake  of  his  is  ^^  X«.ar^  J  JlJl  ^ jJljj.**^ 

^1  J^  A^  '^  ^'ited  as  the  author  of  a  JOui^l  Ias^. 
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II.  i^jya:ji\  »Ja>»^  l5^Vj  ^^  •  I  saw  at  Padang  a  copy 
(Sva  of  16  pages),  but  the  owner  would  not  part  with  it.  It 
is  a  commentary  on  the  anything  but  transparent  poems  of 
Hamzah  of  Barus. 

III.  ^^1  »]/•  •  Wemdiy  (Maleische  Boekzaal)  knew  it, 
and  says  of  it,  that  it  is  divided  into  211  questions  and 
answers,  explaining  the  principal  religioos  terms.  In  the 
preface  to  his  Grammar  a  small  quotation  from  this  work  is 
given. 

Note  2. 

I%e  Manuseripis  of  the  India  Office  Not  Mentumed  in  mf 

^^Kort  Verskig  der  Makiache  Handschriften  van  hei 

E.  L  Eou%e  te  Londen.^' 

1.  f,^  ^j\^  l\i>^ »  (See  No.  .15  of  the  Ila£aesCblleclioii.) 

2.  Another  copy  of  the  ^^Isj-  jl jji  ^y  fj.li>-»  (See  No.  2 
of  the  Ila£9es  Collection.) 

3.  ^x3jA^  (17  pages  in  No.  2906,^  4to.).  Arabic  with 
an  interlinear  Malay  translation.  It  contains  the  first  pre- 
cepts of  the  IsIUm  in  questions  and  answers.  The  commence- 
ment is :  *^If  people  enquire  of  you :  what  is  the  ivtdn  ?  the 
answer  is :  I  believe  in  God,  etc.'*  The  author  is  C^^  jfl 
ft^]/,^  [ji^  j^  L5^^  iji^  *x«3r<,  sumamed  of  Somarqand 
(^^JuS^^O.  This  little  book  goes  imiversally  by  the  name  of 
Samarqandi.  Copies  with  an  interlinear  Javanese  translation  ' 
are  numerous  in  the  west  of  Java.  A  commentaiy  on  it  (v-r* 
^^t^i3jA^\  ^^J^)  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Batavian  Society 
(No.  29) ;  it  has  an  interlinear  Javanese  tranalatioo*    Two 

^  The  other  51  pages  of  this  Tolnme  contain,  1.  ilf  seicnl  p«Hti«is  vf  tb* 
body  when  praying-;  3.  the  application  of  the  fi?»  letters  of  Jumsr^  ^  ^«  ^^ 
obligatory  prayers ;  3.  the  formulas  of  prayers  for  the  dead ;  and  4.  on,  i 

>  A  copy  ia  in  the  library  of  the  BataTiaa  Society  (No.  26}. 
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ipies  in  Sundanese  are  in  my  poesessiony  one  of  wliich  is  in 
le  Arabic  cliaracter. 

4.  (No.  2672,  foKo)  contains: 

!•  (133  pages).  Another  copy  of  the  ^/X^  ^^U-y^-l. 
;  is  of  the  same  version  as  the  other  manuscript  (No.  2610). 

n.  (127  pages).  Another  copy  of  the  ^;-i^  J*3^  il^ 
»r  ^j»  ij\i  ij\^  so  called  after  a  miraculous  chopping- 
[life,  the  hero  was  possessed  of).  It  seems  to  belong  to  the 
ime  recension  as  No.  2877.^ 

AjiBTBBDAMy  No9$mh$r  25, 1865. 


^  There  may  be  otlier  Malay  maauBcripts  in  the  Library  of  the  India  (HBoe 
lieh  I  have  overlooked,  the  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Malay  manuscripts  being 
ingled  together.  I  am  in  hopes  the  deficiencies  in  this  notice  mav  be  filled  up 
'  other  scholarB,  who  will  also  call  attention  to  the  many  yalnable  Malay  maan- 
ipti  in  the  Libraries  of  London.  A  new  Malay  Chrestomathy  is  urgently 
eded  at  the  present  time,  as  those  published  by  Marsden,  Meursinge,  and  die 
»U«ider,  are  anything  but  trustworthy,  each  of  the  texts  they  contain  haying 
BD  taken  from  a  singfe  manuscript  only.  It  is  only  by  a  careful  oompanion  or 
iny  that  a  text  can  be  furnished  which  may  be  depended  upon  by  persons 
nroiis  of  obtaining  an  adequate  idea  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Malay 

»,  and  reluctant  to  tnist  the  assertions  of  those  who  pretend  that  Malay 

[  of  grammar. 
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AitT.  V. — Brief  Prefatory  Remarks  to  the  Translation  of 
the  Amitdbha  Sutra/rom  Chmese.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Beal, 
Cbaplam  R.  N. 

[Read  6th  February,  1865.] 

The  following  translation  of  the  Amit&bha  S&tra  is  made 
from  the  Chinese  edition  of  that  work,  prepared  by  Kum&ra- 
jiva,  and  bound  up  in  a  volume  known  as  the  "  Daily  Prayers 
of  the  Buddhist  Priests  belonging  to  the  Contemplative 
Sohoor'  (Shan-mun). 

No  doubt  the  Chinese  version  is  much  abbreviated.  We 
are  told  that  Eum&rajlva  omitted  repetitions  and  superfluities 
in  making  his  translations.  We  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  he  did  so. 

The  Amitftbha  S&tra  contains  a  description  of  the  Western 
Heavens,  the  Sukhavati,  or  Happy  Land,  to  which  so  many 
millions  of  Buddhists  look  as  their  reward  in  another  life.  It 
is  a  question  of  some  importance  at  what  time  this  belief  in  a 
Western  Paradise  incorporated  itself  with  Buddhism. 

In  fixing  the  period  we  may  be  certain  that  it  was  before 
the  date  of  Eum&rajiva,  i.e.  400  a.d.  ;  and  if  it  be  cor- 
rect that  the  Chinese  translation  of  the  '' Wou-liang-sheu- 
king,"  i,e.  the  S&tra  of  Amit&bha,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Eternal,"  dates  from  the  Han  dynasty  (Edkins),  we  may 
go  back  to  the  first  century  a.d.  as  the  latest  admissible  date 
for  the  origin  of  this  belief. 

Wassiljew  hazards  the  remark  that  the  idea  of  a  Western 
Paradise  was  borrowed  from  foreigners,  with  whom  the 
Buddhists  of  Southern  India  were  brought  into  contact 
(Wassiljew,  Der  Buddhismus,'  §  121).  We  know  that  mer- 
chants from  Alexandria  frequented  the  Western  shores  of 
the  peninsula  at  an  early  date.  There  was  a  Christian  mis- 
sion established  in  the  same  direction  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Pantaenus  (Fabricius,  Lux  Evang.,  c.  36,  p.  637 ;  Hough's 
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Christianity  in  India,  I.  51).  We  know  also  that  two  of  the 
rincipal  writers  in  the  developed  schools  of  Buddhism,  viz., 
r&g&rjona  and  Aryadeva,  were  bom  and  lived  in  South 
ndia  (Wassiljew,  §  212).  Taking  the  date  of  Aryadeva  to 
B  about  100  A.D.,  for  he  was  the  fourth  patriarch  after 
Lsraghosha,  who  was  contemporary  with  Kanishka,  we  may 
gain  regard  this  as  an  approximate  date  for  the  origin  of 
36  belief  in  a  Western  Paradise,  and  of  the  writings  b^uring 
a  that  belief.  The  connection  of  this  worship  with  South 
idia  is  still  further  illustrated  by  the  reverence  paid  to 
valokitesvara,  the  reputed  son  of  Amit&bha,  in  that  quarter. 
ionen  Thsang  relates  that ''  in  the  coimtry  of  the  Mo-lo*ye 
Calayas),  in  South-western  India,  there  is  a  celebrated  peak 
lied  Potalaka,  on  which  Kwan-tseu-tsai,  Le,  Avalokitef- 
iia,  frequently  locates  himself  in  coming  and  going,  and 
ipears  under  various  shapes  to  pilgrims  visiting  the  neigh« 
Hirhood  "  (Julien).  Now  this  peak  Potalaka  may  be  either 
le  celebrated  Pedura-talla-galla,  one  of  the  highest  moun- 
in  crags  in  Ceylon,  and  belonging  to  the  Malaya-giri  of 
amouf,  or  the  Male®  Montes  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy ;  or  it 
lay  be  one  of  the  eminences  of  the  southern  gh&ts  of  Mala- 
ir.  In  either  case  it  is  certain  that  with  this  mountain  is 
>nnected  the  extensive  worship  paid  to  Avalokitesvara ;  and 
B  again  is  spoken  of  as  the  Bodhisattva,  or  active  power  of 
jnit&bha,  whose  worship  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  have 
risen  in  the  same  locality,  i.e.  South  India.  Avalokitesvara, 
eing  spoken  of  as  the  son  of  Amitabha,  seems  to  confirm  the 
Lea  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign,  and  perhaps  a  Christian, 
lament  in  this  singular  cultus.  Whether  the  term  "  West- 
m  Paradise,^'  and  its  description  found  in  the  Sdtra  which 
Jlows,  bears  out  this  idea  we  leave  others  to  judge. 

In  popular  Buddhist  language,  Amitftbha  is  spoken  of  as 
lie  fourth  Dhy&ni  Buddha,  corresponding  to  S&kya  Muni 
mongst  the  M&nushi  Buddhas.  Bespecting  the  land  over 
rhich  he  rules,  we  find  the  following  description  in  a  popular 
Tork  on  the  subject: — ^'Amit&bha  reigns  over  the  land 
lokhavati,  which,  compared  with  our  world,  bears  due  west 
xactly  100,000  billions  of  Sakwalas.    In  respect  to  the  tiers 
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of  Sakwalasy  which  rise  one  above  the  other,  springing  firom 
the  mystic  Lotus,  this  land  Sokhavati  belongs  to  the  thir- 
teenth tier.  In  about  the  middle  of  this  tier  is  our  own 
world,  and  at  the  extreme  western  border  of  it  the  land  of 
Amitftbha"  (Fah-kai-lih-to). 

The  hold  which  the  worship  of  Amit&bha  has  taken  npon 
the  popular  mind,  in  China  and  Japan,  can  hardly  be  exag^ 
gerated — ^in  every  direction  his  name  is  engraved  or  inscribed^ 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  passer-by  to  the  efficacy  of  repeat- 
ing it,  and  the  great  majority  of  popular  Buddhist  writings 
have  relation  to  the  same  subject.  Amongst  many  thousand 
tracts,  which  came  under  my  own  notice,  in  the  Temples  of 
Canton,  after  its  capture  in  1857,  the  larger  number  related 
either  to  Ewan-yin  (Avalokitesvara)  or  to  the  Western 
ParadiBe  of  Amit&bha.  One  particularly  attracted  my  atten- 
tion,— ^this  was  a  sheet  representing  a  boat,  full  of  people^ 
passing  over  the  sea  to  the  opposite  shore,  guided  by 
Amit&bha  himself,  and  steered  by  Ewan-yin ;  upon  this  sheet 
there  was  an  exhortation  within,  in  which  the  power  of 
Amit&bha  is  set  forth,  by  way  of  comparison  with  other 
modes  of  salvation,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  former — ^fbr 
it  asserts  *^  other  methods  of  deliverance  are  like  the  progress 
of  an  insect  up  a  high  mountain,  but  this  method  (t.e.  of 
Amitftbha)  is  like  the  advance  of  a  boat  sailing  with  a  fair 
wind  and  propitious  tide;  on  once  entering  the  Western 
ParadiBe  (continues  the  exhortation)  there  is  no  return — ^the 
highest  rank  there,  is  that  of  Buddha,  the  lowest,  that  of  the 
most  exalted  Deva.  Again,  whilst  the  happiness  of  this 
condition  is  so  great,  the  mode  of  attaining  it  is  equally 
simple.  In  this  mode  of  salvation,  there  are  no  distinctions 
of  rich  and  poor,  of  male  and  female,  of  people  and  priests : 
all  are  equally  able  to  arrive  at  this  condition.  Let  evexy 
virtuous  person  therefore  nourish  in  himself  a  principle  of 
faith — ^let  him  with  constant  and  undivided  attention,  invoke 
the  name  of  Amit&bha  Buddha,  and  thus  he  shall  eventually 
be  saved  in  the  Paradise  of  the  Western  Heavens." 

On  the  sail  of  the  boat  (which  bears  a  flag,  inscribed  with 
the  word  Sukhavati,  and  which  is  represented  as  being  fiill 
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of  happy  diadplesy  male  and  female,)  is  written  this  scroll. 
.  ''The  one  name  of  0-mi-to  (Amit&bha)  is  a  precious  sword 
to/t  destroying  the  whole  conoourse  of  erils.    This  one  name, 
0-mi-to,  is  the  brave  champion  that  defies  the  power  of  hell 
— this  one  name,  0-mi-to,  is  the  bright  lamp  that  dissipates 
darkness— this  one  name,  0-mi-to,  is  the  boat  of  mercy,  on 
which  we  may  cross  the  sea  of    trouble — ^this  one  name, 
O-mi-to,  is  the  direct  path  for  escaping  the  entanglement  of 
£requent  transmigration— this  one  name,   0-mi-to,  is    the 
perfect  mode  by  which  to  avoid  life  and  death — ^this  one 
Jiaine,  0-mi-to,  is  the  mysterious  power  which  endows  us 
^inrith  superhuman  faculties — ^this  one  name,  0-mi-to,  is  the 
^best  mode  for  divining  secrets^   These  six  letters,  i.e.  Na-mo, 
O-mi-to,  Fuh,  include  all  the  84,000  methods  of  salvation ; 
'they  are  able,  with  one  stroke,  as  it  were,  to  divide  the  bonds 
'that  hold  us  captive ;  there  is  no  such  invocation  as  that  of 
O-mi-to,  which,  in  the  twinkling  of  an4ye,  i»  able  to  trans- 
port us  to  the  "Western  Heavens.*' 

Tlus  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  popular  mode  of  Buddhist 
teaching  among  the  lower  orders  in  China,  and  as  a  natural 
result,  the  highest  aim  of  the  convert  to  this  doctrine  is  to 
repeat,  with  little  intermission,  the  name  of  0-mi-to,  Fuh, 
0-mi-to,  Fuh,  till  the  desired  result  be  attained — Le,,  eman-* 
cipation  from  all  earthly  troubles,  and  a  certain  admission 
after  death  to  Paradise. 

The  southern  schools  of  Buddhism,  viz.,  in  Ceylon,  Siam, 
and  Annam,  know  nothing  of  Amit&bha  or  his  Western 
Paradise.  This  fact  seems  to  point  to  the  late  development 
of  the  doctrine  in  India.  Probably,  however,  intercourse 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland  was  prevented  at  an 
early  date  by  the  warlike  character  of  the  Malabar  popula- 
tion. Fah  Hian,  we  know,  arrived  at  the  island  by  sea,  and 
Hiouen  Thsang,  for  some  reason  or  other,  avoided  all  the 
flouthem  portion  of  the  peninsula,  and  did  not  visit  Ceylon. 
In  fact,  there  appears  to  be  an  early  break  between  the 
Buddhist  current  of  teaching  followed  by  the  Indian  teachers 
and  those  in  Ceylon,  the  result  of  which  is  the  vastly  dif-^ 
ferent  aspect  under  which  that  religion  presents  itself  in 
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those  countries.  It  was,  however,  from  Southern  India  that 
the  great  teacher  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Western  Paradise 
arrived  in  Qhina.  Bodhidharma,  the  twenty-eighth  patri- 
arch, and  the  founder  of  the  contemplative  school,  reached 
that  coimtry  hy  sea  a.d.  526.  He  seems  to  have  brought 
with  him  the  very  name  which  is  now  used  in  China  to 
denote  the  school  of  which  he  was  the  first  patriarch.  The 
word  ''Shan/'  according  to  Edkins,  was  formerly  written 
'' jan,''  and  this  contracted  from  jan-na,  pointing  evidently 
to  the  Indian  word  Jaina.  This  confirms  the  opinion  that 
the  Jaina  religion  is  but  an  off-shoot  of  later  Buddhism. 
"With  respect  to  Bodhidharma,  there  is  a  legend  still  existing 
in  China  which  exemplifies  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  a 
Western  Heaven,  "for  as  he  lay  in  his  coffin  (we  are  told) 
he  held  one  shoe  in  his  hand.  Whilst  thus  situated,  his 
remains  were  visited  by  a  celebrated  priest  called  Sung-yun, 
who  asked  him  wheA  he  was  going ;  to  which  he  replied^ 
'  To  the  Western  Heavens.'  Sung-yun  then  returned  home ; 
but  afterwards  the  coffin  of  Bodhidharma  was  opened  and 
found  empty,  except  one  of  his  shoes,  which  still  remained. 
By  imperial  command  this  shoe  was  preserved  as  a  sacied 
relic.  Afterwards,  in  the  Tang  dynasty,  it  was  stolen,  and 
no  one  now  knows  where  it  is"  (Edkins). 
I  now  pass  at  once  to  the  translation. 

THE  AMITABHA  StfTRA. 

Extracted  from  the  work  called  "  Shan  Mun  Tth  Tung,^^  or  Daily 
Prayeri  of  the  Contemplative  School  of  Priests. 

Thus  have  I  heard.  On  a  certain  occasion  Buddha  was 
residing  at  Sr&vasti,  in  the  garden  of  Eita,  with  the  great 
Bhikshus,  1,250  in  all,  being  great  Eahats,  possessed  of  per- 
fect knowledge,  to  wit,  the  venerable  Sariputra,  the  great 
Maudgalydyana,  the  great  K^yapa,  the  great  E&tyayana, 
the  great  Gochira,  Revata,  Srutavimsatikoti,  Nanda,  Ananda, 
Rahula,  Gav&mpati,  Findola,  Bharadv&ja,  E&laditya,  the 
great  Eapphina,  Yakula,  Aniruddha,  and  so  forth,  all  great 
^disciples.  And  in  addition  to  these  were  all  the  great  Bodhi- 
sattvas;  to  wit,  Manjusri,  king  of  the  law,  Ajita,  Maitreya^ 
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and  00  forthy  all  great  Bodhisattyas ;  and,  moreoyer,  there 

were  present  Sakra  rijk  and  others,  with  innumerable  Deyas. 

At  this  time  Buddha  addressed  the  venerable  S&riputra  as 

fidlows : — "  In  the  western  regions  more  than  one  hundred 

thousand  myriads  of  systems  of  worlds  beyond  this,  there 

18  a   Sakwala  named  Sukhavati.      Why  is  this  region  so 

named  P     Because  all  those  bom  in  it  have  no  griefs  or 

80ITOW8 :  they  experience  only  immixed  joys ;  therefore  it  is 

xumied   the  infinitely  happy  land.      Again,  S&riputra,  this 

liappy  region  is  surroimded  by  seven  rows  of  ornamental 

lailingSy  seven  rows  of  exquisite  curtains,   seven  rows  of 

waring  trees — ^hence,  again,  it  is  called  the  infinitely  happy 

region.    Again,  S&riputra,  this  happy  land  possesses  seven 

gemmous  lakes,  in  the  midst  of  which  flow  waters  possessed 

of  the  eight  distinctive  qualities  (viz.,  limpidity  and  purity, 

refreshing  coolness,  sweetness,  softness,  fertilizing  qualities, 

oalnmess,  power  of   preventing  famine,   productiveness    of 

abundance).     Spreading  over  the  bottom  of  these  lakes  are 

g;olden  sands,  whilst  the   four  sides  have  pleasant  walks 

enriched  with  gold,  silver,  crystal,  lapis  lazuli,  beryl,  ruby, 

snd  cornelian.     In  the  middle  of  the  lakes  are  lotus  flowers, 

large  as  a  chariot  wheel,  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  white,  each 

xefleoting  brilliant  hues  of  its  own  colour,  and  possessed  of 

"the  most  perfect  and  delightful  fragrance.    Thus,  O  S&riputra, 

"this  blessed  region  is  perfected  and  thoroughly  adorned. 

"  Again,  S&riputra,  the  land  of  that  Buddha  ever  shares  in 
heavenly  delights  (or,  music),  the  ground  is  resplendent  gold, 
at  morning  and  evening  showers  of  the  Divine  Udumbara 
flower  descend  upon  all  those  bom  there,  at  early  dawn  the 
most  exquisite  blossoms  burst  out  at  their  side :  thousand 
myriads  of  Buddhas  instantly  resort  here  for  refreshment,  and 
then  return  to  their  own  regions,  and  for  this  reason,  S&ri- 
putra,  that  land  is  called  most  happy.  Again,  Sariputra,  that 
region  is  possessed  of  every  species  of  pleasure  delightful  to 
the  senses,  birds  of  every  hue,  the  white  stork,  the  peacock, 
the  macaw,  garudas,  birds  of  every  kind,  all  these,  at  morning 
and  evening,  unite  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Law,  so  that 
all  bom  in  that  land,  hearing  these  notes,  are  led  to  invoke 
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Buddha,  the  Law  and  the  Aflsembly.  But,  Sftriputra,  you 
must  not  suppose  that  these  birds  are  bom  in  this  state  in 
the  way  of  retribution  for  sins  in  a  superior  condition,  and 
why  not  P  Because,  in  that  region  there  exists  not  either  of 
the  three  evil  ways  of  birth  (t.^.,  as  a  beast,  demon,  or  asura). 
S&riputra !  that  land  being  emphatically  free  &om  these  evil 
ways  of  birth,  is  thereby  more  fully  possessed  of  the  superior 
ways  of  birth,  and  these  different  kinds  of  birds  are  aU  of 
them  the  different  apparitional  forms  of  superior  beings, 
whom  Amit&bha  Buddha  causes  thus  to  chaunt  the  various 
sounds  of  the  land.  S&riputra !  in  that  land  of  Buddha, 
whenever  a  gentle  breeze  moves  softly,  then  the  various 
precious  waving  trees,  and  the  gemmous  curtain  that 
surrounds  the  la^d,  emit  a  gentle  and  mysterious  sound,  like 
a  thousand  different  kinds  of  music,  all  at  the  same  time ;  on 
hearing  which,  the  dwellers  in  that  land  conceive,  spontanea 
ously,  a  heart  full  of  adoration  for  Buddha,  the  Law,  and 
the  Assembly. 

"S&riputra,  this  land  is  thus  perfectly  adorned,  and  com- 
plete in  pleasure. 

"  But  now,  S&riputra,  you  would  perhaps  enquire,  why  the 
Buddha  of  that  region  is  called  Amit&bha.  Sftriputra  !  it  is 
because  he  is  unmeasurably  bright  and  glorious,  so  that  his 
splendour  fills  the  lands  of  the  ten  regions,  and  no  obstacle 
can  oppose  the  diffusion  of  the  rays  of  his  glory,^  for  this 
reason,  he  is  called  Amit&bha.  Again,  S&riputra,  the  years 
of  the  life  of  that  Buddha,  as  men  compute  them,  are  end- 
less, and  without  bound,  in  asankhyas  of  years — ^for  this 
reason,  also,  he  is  called  Amitfi.bha,  For  ten  kalpas  of  years, 
that  Buddha  has  enjoyed  his  present  condition,  and  has  for 
his  disciples  an  endless  and  incalculable  number  of  Sr&vakas, 
all  of  them  Rahats,  innumerable,  and  not  to  be  expressed  for 
multitude,  and  Bodhisattvas  equally  vast  in  number.  So  it 
is,  S&riputra,  that  land  of  Buddha  is  perfected.  Again, 
S&riputra,  in  that  land  of  perfect  joy  all  who  are  bom,  are 
bom  as  Avaivartyas  (never  to  return),*  whilst  among  these 
there  are  numbers  who  make  this  their  resting  place,  before 
1  Bam.  Introd.,  p.  100.  *  Lalita  Yistara,  267. 
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that  one  Urtk  more  (which  shall  end  in  their  arriving  at 
Bnddhaahip) ;  infinite  are  these  in  number,  not  to  be  expressed 
for  mnltitade,  simply  innumerable. 

**  Siriputra !  all  mortals  who  hear  this  account,  ought  to 

offer  up  this  one  tow — ^that  they  may  be  bom  in  that  country 

—and  why  P  because,  if  once  bom  there,  they  obtain  the 

felicity  of  only  one  more  appearance  as  superior  sages  (and 

then  obtain  the  condition  of  Buddha.)     S&riputra,  it  is  not 

poflsible  to  be  bom  in  that  country  possessing  an  inferior 

Sarma ;  S&riputra !  if  there  be  a  virtuous  man  or  woman, 

who  bears  this  account  of  Amit&bha   Buddha,    and    who 

assidtioiisly  invokes  his  name  for  one  day  or  two,  up  to  seven, 

and  daring  this  time  maintains  a  heart  imaffected  by  worldly 

thoughts,  or  confused  ideas — that  man  or  woman,  when  about 

to  die,  shall  be  blessed  with  a  clear  vision  of  Amit&bha  and 

all  liis  saints,  and  at  the  last  moment,  if  his  heart  be  not 

tamed  back,  he  shall  depart,  and  forthwith  be  born  in  that 

znost  blessed  land  of  Amit&bha  Buddha.     S&riputra !  I  per- 

oeive  that  such  wiU  be  the  happy  consequence  (of  so  doing) 

mud  therefore  I  repeat  these  words ;  whatever  men  they  be 

'who  bear  them,  they  ought  at  once  to  utter  this  vow,  that 

they  may  be  bom  in  that  land. 

*'  S&riputra !  thus  it  is  I  would  recite  in  stanzas  of  com- 
xnendation,  the  excellences  of  that  infinitely  glorious  land  of 
.Amit&bha  Buddha. 

[The  SAtra  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  various  Buddhas 
Awards  each  of  the  four  points,  and  also  in  the  zenith  and 
siadir.     This  being  a  mere  recital  of  names,  is  omitted  here.] 
''  S&riputra !    what  say  you  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
expression,  the  saving  power  which  resides  in  the  repetition 
ef  the  names  of  all  the  Buddhas  P    S&riputra !  if  there  be  a 
^rirtuous  man  or  woman  who  hears  and  receives  this  Sdtra, 
and  who  hears  the  names  of  all  the  Buddhas,  these  virtuous 
men  or  women,  in  consequence  of  the  saving  power  which 
resides  in  the  repetition  of  these  names,  shall  all  obtain  the 
privilege  of  not  passing  through  and  revolving  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Anuttara  Samyak  Sambodhi,  i.e.  the  unsurpassably 
Just  and  enlightened  heart.     (This  is  the  condition  usually 
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assigned  to  the  Bodhisattva,  before  arriying  at  the  state 
Baddha).  Wherefore,  S^riputra,  ye  all  ought  to  receive  a 
believe  these  my  words,  and  the  words  of  all  the  Bnddhas. 

''  S&riputra !  if  there  be  a  man  who  has  vowed,  or  n 
vows,  or  shall  vow  and  desire,  to  be  bom  in  that  region, 
these  men  shall  be  privileged  not  to  remain  or  revolve  in  i 
condition  of  Annttara  Samyak  Sambodhi,  but  to  be  bom 
once  in  their  various  conditions  in  the  land  of  that  Budd] 
whether  in  time  past,  now,  or  henceforth.  Wherefore,  SA 
putra,  whatever  faithful  man  or  woman  there  be,  they  oog 
all  to  put  up  this  prayer,  that  they  may  be  bom  in  that  lai 
S&riputra,  as  I  have  now  thus  recounted  the  praises  of 
these  Buddhas,  their  indescribable  excellences,  so  tlu 
Buddhas  likewise  recount  my  praises  and  infinite  excellenc 
and  speak  thus : — *  S&kya  Muni  Buddha  is  he  that  is  al 
{1(^  to  accomplish  most  difficult  results  (prompted  by)  '. 
exceeding  love — he  it  is  who  is  "able"  in  the  So-ho  wo3 
(Sah&lokadhatu),  the  evil  world  of  five  impurities  (vi 
violence,  perception,  calamities,  birth,  death) ;  he  it  is  w 
is  "  able,"  in  the  midst  of  these,  to  arrive  at  the  conditi 
Anuttara  Samyak  Sambodhi,  and  on  account  of  all  sentie 
creatures  to  repeat  his  Law,  difficult  to  be  embraced  by  tlu 
for  whom  it  is  said.' 

"  Sftriputra !  know,  then,  that  I,  in  the  midst  of  this  e 
and  calamitous  world,  preaching  these  difficult  doctrin 
have  arrived  at  the  condition  of  Anuttara  Samyak  Sambod 
and  now,  on  account  of  all  creatures,  have  declared  this  Li 
difficult  to  be  believed,  and  this  is  that  which  is  vtn 
difficult." 

Buddha  having  repeated  this  Sflltra,  S&riputra  and  aU  t 
Bhikshus,  and  all  the  assembly,  the  Devas,  Asuras,  and 
on,  having  heard  what  Buddha  said,  joyftdly  received  a 
believed  it,  and  having  prostrated  themselves  in  adoratic 
departed. 
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Lkt.  VI. — The  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal.     By  Edwakt> 
Thomas,  Esq. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  1863,  an  unusually  large 
hoard  of  coins,  numbering  in  all  no  less  than  13,500  pieces 
of  fiilYer,  was  found  in  the  Protected  State  of  Kooch  Bah&r, 
in  Iforthem  Bengal,  the  contents  of  which  were  consigned/ 
in  the  ordinary  payment  of  revenue,  to  the  Imperial  Treasury 
in  Calcutta.     Advantage  was  wisely  sought  to  be  taken  of 
the  possible  archaeological  interest  of  such  a  discovery,  in 
selections  directed  to  be  made  from  the  general  bulk  to  enrich 
the  medal  cabinets  of  the  local  Mint  and  the  Museum  of 
the  Asiatic    Society  of    Bengal.      The    task    of   selection, 
and  with  it  of  inevitably  final  rejection,  was  entrusted  to 
Babu  Eajendra-lal-Mitra, — an  experienced  scholar  in  many 
branches  of  Sanskrit  literature,  and  who,  in  the  absence  of 
J'J'iore  practised  Numismatists,  courageously  encountered  the 
liOTel  study  and  impromptu   exposition  of  Semitic   Palax)- 
paphy  as  practically  developed  in  his  own  native  land  six 
centuries  ago.      The  Babu,  after  having  assiduously  com- 
pleted his  selections  for  the  Government,^  was  considerate 
enough  to  devote  himself    to   renewed    and  more  critical 
examinations  of  this  mass  of  coined  metal,  with  a  view  to 
secure  for  Colonel  C.  S.  Guthrie  (late  of  the  Bengal  En- 
pneers),  any  examples  of  importance  that  might  have  escaped 
*n8  earlier  investigations.     The  result  has  been  that  more 
ftan  a  thousand  additional  specimens  have  been  rescued  from 
^e  Presidency  Mint  crucibles,  and  now  contribute  the  lead- 
^^g  naaterials  for  the  subjoined  monograph. 

An  autumnal  fall  of  a  river  bank,  not  far  removed  from 
fte  traditional  capital  of  Kunteswar  Raja,  a  king  of  mark  in 
provincial  annals,*  disclosed  to  modem  eyes  the  hidden  trea- 

I  J-  A,  S.  Bengal,  1864,  p.  480. 
^.  Col.  J.  C.  Haughton,  to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of 
^it  trottvailiej  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  famish  me  with  some  interesting 

^OL.  U. — [nSW  BEBIEl].  10 
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sure  of  some  creduloas  mortal  who,  in  olden  time,  entmsted 
his  wealth  to  the  keeping  of  an  aUuvial  soil,  carefully  stored 
and  secured  in  brass  vessels  specially  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  destined  to  contribute  undesignedly  to  an  alien 
inheritance,  and  a  disentombment  at  a  period  much  posterior 
to  that  contemplated  by  its  depositor.  This  accumulation,  so 
singular  in  its  numerical  amount,  is  not  the  less  remarkable  in 
the  details  of  its  component  elements — whether  as  regards  the, 
so  to  say,  newness  and  sharpness  of  outline  of  the  majority  of 
the  pieces  themselves,  the  pecidiarly  local  character  of  the 
whole  collection,  or  its  extremely  limited  range  in  point  of 
time.  It  may  be  said  to  embrace  compactly  the  records  of 
ten  kings,  ten  mint  cities,  and  to  represent  107  years  of  the 
annals  of  the  country.  The  date  of  its  inhumation  may  be 
fixed,  almost  with  precision,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  a.h.,  or  the  fourteenth  century  a.d.  A  very  limited 
proportion  of  the  entire  aggregation  was  contributed  by 
external  currencies,  and  the  imperial  metropolis  of  Dehli  alone 
intervenes  to  disturb  the  purely  indigenous  issues,  and  that 
merely  to  the  extent  of  less  than  150  out  of  the  13,500  other- 
wise unmixed  produce  of  Bengal  Mints.^ 

details  of  the  site  of  discovery  and  illostrations  of  the  neigbbooring  localitiei. 
CoL  Haaghton  writes : — *'  The  place  where  the  coin  was  foond  is  about  diree 
miles  S.W.  of  Deenhatta,  not  far  from  the  Temple  of  Konteswaree  (or  Komifc- 
Eswaree)  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dhorla.  Near  to  this  temple  is  a  place  called 
Gosain  Moraee,  a  short  distance  from  which  are  the  ruins  of  Kuntesnr  Raja's 
capital  called  Kunteswaree-Pat,  consisting  of  a  mound  of  considerable  extent, 
which  has  been  surrounded  with  several  ditches  and  walls,  which  are  again  pro- 
tected at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  by  enormous  mounds  of  nearly  100  feet 
high.  The  brass  vessels,  in  which  the  treasure  was  deposited,  were  ordinary 
brass  lota/is,  to  which  the  top  or  lip  had  not  been  fixed,  but  in  lieu  thereof  the 
vessels  were  covered  by  canister  tops,  secured  by  an  iron  spike  passing  from 
side  to  side." 

^  I  wish  to  explain  the  reservations  I  make  in  thus  stating  tUs  totd 
below  that  given  in  Rajendra  \AVb  list  of  150  coins  of  teven  Dehli  kinga 
(J.A.S.B.,  September,  1864,  p.  481).  In  the  first  place,  I  greatly  mistrust  the 
reading  of  the  sixth  king's  title.  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak  was  called  Fukkt' 
ud-din  J(inah  in  his  youth  only  ;  on  his  first  mission  to  the  Dakhin  in  721  ▲.B. 
the  higher  title  of  Uiuffh  Khdn  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  father,  but  from 
the  date  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Hindustan,  he  contented  himself  with 
the  use  of  his  simple  name  and  patronymic  ;   no  longer  the  **  glory  of  the 

faith,''   he  was    the    far    more    humble     ..„4,>.J1    JujliJ    /SjJI      ^^    the 

conventional  <JJ1  J..,^.,.     J  JJbls^'  (Zia-i-Bami,  Calcutta  edit.,  p.  196), 

both  of  which  were  so  persistently  copied  by  the  independent  Bengal  Sultan. 

Certainly  no  such  title  as    j  jj  \jS^  occurs  on  any  of  the  specimens  of  the  Kood^ 
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The  exdnsLTely  home  characteristics  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  collection  are  enliyened  hy  the  occasional  intrusion  of 
mementos  of  imperial  re-assertions,  and  numismatic  contribu- 
tions from  other  independent  sources  aid  in  the  casual  illus- 
tration of  the  varying  political  conditions  of  the  proTince, 
and  of  the  relations  maintained  from  time  to  time  between 
the  too-independent  govemors  of  a  distant  principality  and 
their  liege  suzerains  at  Dehli. 

Muhammadan  writers  have  incidentally  preserved  a  record 
of  the  facty  that  on  the  first  entry  of  their  armies  into  Bengal, 
fhey  found  an  exclusive  cowrie  or  shell  currency,  assisted  pos- 
sibly by  bullion  in  the  larger  payments,  but  associated  with  no 
coined  money  of  any  description;^  a  heritage  of  primitive 

AiJkfreolleetion,  that  the  B&bu  has  selected  for  Col.  Guthrie,  with  the  ezception 
of  tboM  bearing  the  names  of  Fakhr-ud-din  Mubdrak  Shdh. 
The  aecond  question,  of  the  altogether  improbable  intrusion   of  coins  of 
'*"■*" b"),  I  mi 


*Adil  Sh&h  ("new  type*'),  I  must  meet  in  a  more  direct  way,  by 
•sngning  the  sopposed  examples  of  his  money  to  the  potentate  from  whose  mints 
tbey  really  came,  that  is,  Jkhiidr-ud-din  GuXzf  Shah  (No.  vii.  infra),  giving  a 
dtlferenee  in  the  age  of  the  two  kings,  as  far  as  their  epochs  affect  the  probable 
date  of  the  concealment  of  this  trouvaUU^  of  more  than  two  centuries  (753  a.h. 
agmiiut  960  a.h.).  The  B&bn  has  himself  discovered  his  early  error  of  making 
ShAiiu-iid-dfn  FirtSz,  <m$  of  th$  Dghli  Pathdnt  (as  reported  in  the  local  news- 
|Mpers),  and  transferred  him,  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  to  an  anomalous  position  at  the  end  of  the  Bengal  Path&ns  (p.  483), 
Wbile  omitting  to  deduct  him  from  the  total  number  <i(  *'  eight  Dehli  Patb&ns," 
which  reckoning  has  been  allowed  to  stand  at  p.  480.  In  the  matter  of  date, 
we  are  not  informed  why  this  king  should  be  assigned  to  a.o.  1491,  instead  of  to 
the  tme  1320  a.d.  which  history  claims  for  him. 

1    Kinhfij.nl-Sir&j,  who  was  resident  in  Lakhnauti   in  a.h.  641,  writes 

VJL'i-i^  ^Vy  Ji-iJ-  \^^.  ^*^^  '^^,  ub*^  ^  *^'i^  ji,j^  kJ^ 
Tlabekfct-i-N&siri,  p.  149,  Calcutta  printed  edition  (186f).  Ibn  Batutah  gives 
ma  ecooant  of  the  collection  of  the  cowrie  shells  in  the  Maldtve  Islands,  from 
wrhenoe  they  were  exported  to  Bengal  in  exchange  for  rice ;  the  gradational 

^qvantities  and  values  are  detailed  as  follows  :   ^L^j  =  100  cowries.     Jli  =  700. 
I  =  12000.  ^--^t  B  100,000,  four  bustus  were  estimated  as  worth  one  gold 


s^= 


^mdr ;  hut  the  rate  of  exchange  varied  considerably,  so  that  occasionally  a  dindr 

^wonld  purchase  as  many  as  twelve  buaiiU,  or  twelve  laks  of  cowries !     ( French 

«dlt.,  iv.,  p.  121.     Lee's  Translation,  p.  178.)     Sir  Henry  Elliot  mentions  that 

'*in  India,  in  1740,  a  rupee  exchanged  for  2,400  cowries;  in  1756,  for  2,560 

cowries ;  and  (in  1S45)  as  many  as  6,500  could  be  obtained  for  a  rupee." 

—Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  p.  373.    They  were  estimated  in  the  currency 

scheme  of  18^3  at  6.400  per  rupee.— Prinsep's  U.T.,  p.  2.     Major  Rennell, 

who  was  in  Silhet  in  1767-8,  speaking  of  the  cowrie  money,  remarks  :  *'  I 

found  no  other  currency  of  any  kind  in  the  country;  and  upon  an  occasion 

when  an  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  province  was  enforced,  several  boat  loads 

(not  less  than  50  tons  each)  were  collected  and  sent  down  the  Burrampooter  to 

Dacca."    As  late  as  1801  the  revenues  of  the  British  district  of  Silhet  **  were 
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barter,  indeed,  which  survived  undisturbed  in  many  of  the  out- 
lying districts  up  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
The  consistent  adherence  of  the  people  to  this  simple  medium 
of  exchange,  goes  far  to  explain,  an  enigma,  recently  adverted 
to,^  as  to  the  general  absence  of  all  specimens  of  money  of  high 
antiquity  within  certain  limits  northward  of  the  seaboard,  and 
may  serve  to  reconcile  the  anomaly  of  conterminous  nationalities 
appearing  in  such  different  degrees  of  advancement  when  tried 
by  similar  isolated  tests  of  local  habitudes.  For  the  rest,  the 
arms  of  Islam  clearly  brought  with  them  into  Bengal  what 
modern  civilization  deems  a  fiscal  necessity — a  scheme  of 
national  coinage;  and  the  present  enquiry  is  concerned  to 
determine  when  and  in  what  form  the  conquerors  applied  the 
theory  and  practice  they  themselves  had  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
realized. 

When  Muhammad  bin  S&m  had  so  far  consolidated  his 
early  successes  in  India  into  a  design  of  permanent  occupancy, 
leaving  a  viceroy  and  generalissimo  in  Dehli,  in  the  person 
of  Kutb-ud-din  Aibek,  while  his  own  court  was  still  held  at 
Ghazni,  the  scattered  subordinate  commanders  each  sought  to 
extend  the  frontiers  of  the  faith  beyond  the  limits  already 
acquired.  In  pursuance  of  this  accepted  mission,  Muhammad 
Bakhti&r  Khilji,  Sipahsdldr  in  Oude,  in  a.h.  599,  pushed  his 
forces  southward,  and  expelled,  with  but  little  effort,  the  ancient 
Hindu  dynasty  of  Nuddeah,  superseding  that  city  as  the 
capital,  and  transferring  the  future  metropolis  of  Bengal  to 
the  proximate  site  of  Lakhnauti,  where  he  ruled  undisturbed 
by  higher  authority  till  his  own  career  was  prematurely  cut 
short  in  a.h.  602. 

Considering  the  then  existing  time-honoured  system  of  valua- 
tion by  shells — which  would  certainly  not  invite  a  hasty  issue  of 
coin — and  Muhammad  Bakhtiar's  acknowledged  subordination 
to  Kutb-ud-din,  who,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  uttered  no  money  in 
his  own  name,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  if  a  single  piece 
was  produced,  it  formed  a  part  only  of  an  occasional,  or  special, 

oollected  in  cowries,  which  was  also  the  general  medium  of  all  pecuniary  tram- 
actions,  and  a  considerable  expense  was  then  incurred  by  Government  in  effect- 
ing their  conversion  into  bullion."— Hamilton's  HindosUn,  London,  1820.,  i.  p. 
196.  i  J.R.A.S.,  ▼ol.  i.,  N.S.,  p.  473-4. 
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medallic  mintage — a  numismatic  Fatah-namah,  or  assertion 
and  declaration  of  conquest  and  supremacy  alone,  designedly 
avoiding  any  needless  interference  with  the  fixed  trade  by 
adventitious  monetary  complications,  which  so  unprogressive 
a  race  as  the  Hindus  would  naturally  be  slow  to  appreciate. 

Similar  motives  may  be  taken  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
north,   where  the  least  possible  change  was   made  in  the 
established  currency  of  the  country,  extending,  indeed,  to  a 
mere  substitution  of  names  in  the  vernacular  character  on 
the  coin,  which  was  allowed  to  retain  the  typical  "  Bull  and 
Horseman  "  dbvice  of  Prithvi  R&ja  and  his  predecessors.  The 
pieces  themselves,  designated  from   their   place  of  mintage 
Dehli'wdias,^  were  composed  of  a  mixture  of  silver  and  copper  in 
intentionally  graduated  proportions,  but  of  the  one  fixed  weight 
of  thirty-two  ratis,  or  the  measure  of  the  old  Purdna  of  silver 
of  Manu's  day.     Progressive  modifications  were  effected  in 
the  types  and  legends  of  these  coins,  but  no  systematic  rccon- 
atruction  of  the  circulating  media  took  place  until  the  reign 
of  Altamsh ;  who,  however,  left  the  existing  currencies  undis- 
t;urbed,  as  the  basis  for  the  introduction  of  the  larger  and 
inore  valuable  and  exclusively  silver  L^\  popularly  known  in 
sfler  times  as  the  Tankah?  a  standard  which  may  also  be  sup- 
posed to  have  followed  traditional  weights  in  the  contents  as- 
signed to  it,  as  the  96  rati- piece  modern  ideas  would  identify 
with  the  Tolah :  or  it  may  possibly  have  been  originated  as 
a  new  100  rati  coin,  a  decimal  innovation  on  the  primitive 

*  The  name  is  written      \\     J  J  in    Kutb-ud-din    Aibek's  inscription  on 

the  mosqne  at  Dehli.  (Prinsep's  Essays,  i.  327).  Ttie  T&j.ul-MaOsir  and 
other  native  authorities  give  the  word  as  JIaJj^J.  Hasan  Niz&mi,  the  author 
of  the  former  work,  mentions  that  Knb&ehah,  ruler  of  Sind,  sent  his  son  with  an 
offering  of  100  l&ks  of  Dehli-w^s  lo  Altamsh,  and  no  less  than  500  Uiks  of  the 
same  description  of  coin  were  eventually  found  in  Kub&chah's  treasury,  many  of 
which  were  probably  struck  in  his  own  mints.  (See  Ariana  Antiqua,  pi.  xz., 
fig.  19  ;  J.A.S.B.,  iy.,  pi.  37,  figs.  28,  29,  47 ;  and  Prinsep's  Essays,  i.,  pi.  zzvi., 
figs.  28,  29,  47.) 

*  Erskine  derives  this  name  from  the  Chai^tai  TCirki  word,  tftng,  '*  white." 
(History  of  India  under  B&ber.     London,  1851*,  vol.  i.  p.  546).    Vullers  gives  a 

different  and  clearly  preferable  derivation  in  ^^  (fort.  ex.  t-i^^  •*  ^.^S^ 
tenuis,  suE  if).  Ibn  Batutah  carefully  preserves  the  orthography  as  iS^  ^ 
s.^and  Z^. 
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Hindu  reckoning  by  fours,  a  point  which  remains  to  be 
determined  by  the  correct  ascertainment  of  the  normal 
weight  of  the  rati,  which  is  still  a  debated  question. 
My  own  results,  obtained  from  comparative  numismatic 
data  of  various  ages,  point  to  1*75   grains,^  while  General 

1  In  attempting  to  Ascertain  the  relation  of  the  weights  of  ancient  and 
modem  days,  and  to  follow  the  changes  that  time  and  local  costom  may  have  in- 
trodaced  into  Iho  static  laws  of  India,  the  capital  point  to  be  determined  is  the 
tme  weight  of  the  rati^  as  it  was  understood  and  accepted  when  the  initiatorj 
metric  system  was  in  course  of  formation.  Two  different  elements  have  hitherto 
obstmcted  any  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  intrinsic  measure  of  this  primary 
nnit — the  one,  the  irregularity  of  the  weight  of  the  ffutifa  seeds  themselves, 
which  yary  with  localities  and  other  incidental  circumstances  of  growth;^  the 
other,  th<t  importance  of  which  has  been  rather  overlooked,  that  the  modifications 
in  the  higher  standards,  introduced  from  time  to  time  by  despotic  authority, 
were  never  accompanied  by  any  rise  or  fall  in  the  nominal  total  of  ratis  whidi 
went  to  form  the  altered  integer.  From  these  and  other  causes  the  rate  of  the 
rati  has  been  variously  estimated  asf  1'3125  grains,  l'87o  grains,  1*958  grains, 
and  even  as  high  as  2*25  grains. 

We  have  Manu's  authority  for  the  fact  that  32  ratii  went  to  the  old  silver 
dharanu  or  purdnut  and  we  are  instructed  by  his  commentator,  in  a  needlessly 
oomplicated  sum,  that  the  kdrtha  was  composed  of  80  raii$  of  copper.  We  have 
likewise  seen  that  this  kdrsha  constituted  a  commercial  static  measure,  its  doable 
character  as  a  coin  and  as  a  weight  being  weU  calculated  to  ensure  its  fixity  and 
uniformity  in  either  capacity  within  the  range  of  its  circulation.  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  that  this  exact  weight  retained  so  distinct  a  place  in  the  fiscal  history  of  the 
metropolis  of  Hindust&n,  that  in  the  rension  and  re-adjustment  of  the  coinage 
which  took  place  under  Muhammad  bin  Tnghlak,  in  a.d.  1325,  this  integer 
was  revived  in  the  form  of  silver  coin,  and  was  further  retained  as  a  mint 
standard  by  his  successors,  till  Shir  Sh&h  re-modelled  the  cnrrency 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  same  way  I  have  already 
demonstrated  elsewhere.^  in  illustration  of  an  independent  question,  that  a  ooin 
retaining  with  singular  fidelity  the  ponderable  ratio  of  the  ancient  purdi^a^  was 
concurrent  with  the  restored  kdrsha  under  Pirlx  Sh&h  (a.d.  1351-1388)  and 
other  kings.  And  to  complete  the  intermediate  link,  I  may  cite  the  fact  that 
when  the  effects  of  Greek  and  Scythian  interference  had  psssed  away,  the 
Z^^rati  purdnM  re-appeared  in  the  Punj&b  and  Northern  India,  as  the  silrer 
currency  of  the  local  dynasty  of  SyAla  and  Samanta  DByA,§  and  furnished  in 
its  style  and  devices  the  prototype  of  the  Dehli  ChohXn  series  of*' Bull  and 
Horseman'*  coins,  the  Dehliwdia*,  which  were  retained,  unaltered  in  weight,  by 
the  Muhammadaiis,  in  joint  circulation  with  the  silver  double  JHrhams  of  174 
grains  of  their  own  system.  || 

Extant  specimens  of  Sy&la's  coins  in  the  Bridsh  Museum  wdgh  54*4  grains 
and  upwards. 

If  this  double  series  of  weights,  extending  oyer  an  intenral  of  time  represented 
by  24  or  25  centuries,  and  narrowed  to  an  almost  identical  locality,  are  fonnd 
not  only  to  accord  with  exactitude  in  themselves,  but  to  approach  the  only 
rational  solution  of  the  given  quantities,  the  case  may  be  taken  ss  proved. 

The  ancient  purdr^  hall-marked  silver  pieces  range  as  high  as  65  grains; 
copper  coins  of  ^madata^  are  extant  of  137*5  grains ;  and  other  early  coins  of 

•  Colebrooke,  As.  Bes.  t.  93. 

+  Sir  W.  Jones,  At.  Res.,  ii.  154,  "  BaH  =  l  i|  of  a  grain. »»    Prinscp,  U.  T.  (J8(hh96) ; 
Jenris,  Weigbu  of  Konkan,  p.  40 :  WUson,  Glossary,  sab  voce  Sati. 
t  Num.  Cliroo.,  xr.,  notes,  pp.  138, 15S,  etc. 
I  J.  A.  S.  Bengal,  ir.  674 ;  J.  R.  A.  8.,  U.  177 ;  Aiiana  Antiqua,  p.  428 ;  Frinsep's 

*  I  N*.  C,  XV.  186 ;  Prinsep's  Essays,  U.  T.,  p.  70. 
V  Piinsep's  Essays,  i.  p.  216,  pi.  xx.,  figs.  47, 48.:  . 
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Cannmgliam    adheres    to    the    higher   figures   of   1.8229 
gnuDS.^ 

aboat  70  gnini ;  while,  in  parallel  exemplification,  the  latter  standard  weights, 
■nder  the  Mnhammadans  at  Dehti,  are  found  to  he  56  and  140  grains.  Hence — 
140-1-80  ratis=  1*75  grains 
66-1-32  „  =1.75  „ 
and  thb  is  the  weight  I  propose  to  assign  to  the  original  rati ;  there  maj  be 
aome  doubt  about  the  second  decimal,  as  we  are  not  bound  to  demand  an  exact 
SBin  of  #Mii  grains,  but  the  1.7  may  be  accepted  with  full  confidence,  leaving  the 
Imndred  at  discretion,  though  from  preference,  as  well  as  for  simplicity  of  con- 
"Wieniofi  of  figures,  I  adhere  to  the  1}.  Under  this  system,  then,  the  definition 
of  each  ancient  weight  by  modem  grains  will  stand  as  follows : — 

( 1  M6sba  =        2  Ratis  or       Z'5  grains. 

1  Dhara^a  or  Pur&^a    =       82      „  56*0      „ 

[  1  Satam&na  »     320      „         560*        „ 

1   M&aha  =         5      „  8*75     „ 

1  Snvan^a  =       00      „         140-        „ 

1  Pala  or  Nishka  =     320      „         560-        „ 

ll  Dhara^a  =  8200      „       5600*        „ 

Corrn    ....     1  K&rsha  =      80     „         140*        „ 

I J  =      40     „  70*        „ 

Sobdifisions  of  K&rsha Ih  =      20     „  35*        „ 

1}  =       10      „  17*5      „ 

— ymmumaiie  ChronicU,  vol.  iy.,  N.S.  p.  131,  March,  1864. 

^  General  Cunningham's  deductions  are  founded  on  the  following  estimatet : 
<— "  I  have  been  collecting  materials  for  the  same  subject  [Indian  Weights]  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  I  have  made  many  curious  discoveries.  I  see  that  Mr. 
ThoiMS  quotes  Sir  William  Jones  as  fixing  the  weight  of  the  KriahmUa,  or 
MtUi  seed,  at  1-^  grain ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  a  simple  misprint  of 
Joneses  manuscript  for  1  £  or  ]  *833  grain,  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
afcrage  weight  of  thonsancu  of  seeds  which  I  haye  tested.  The  great  unit  of 
nedSseral  anid  modem  times  is  the  idka  of  not  less  than  145  grains,  of  which  six 
make  the  ehho'tdka^  or  ehhaUik,  equal  to  870  grains,  or  nearly  two  ounces ;  and 
100  make  the  §atuka,  or  or,  the  deriTstion  being  iai-idka,  or  100  tdkat.  For 
eoaTenienoe  I  have  teken,  in  all  m^  calculations,  the  rati  seed  at  1*8229  grain. 
Then  80  ratit  or  145*832  was  the  weight  of  the  tangka  of  copper,  and  also  of  the 
jiMMni«,  which  multiplied  by  six  gires  874*99  grains,  or  exactly  two 
I  for  the  chhtUdU  or  chhaUk."— J.A.S.  Bengal.  1865,  page  46. 

Mr.  N.  S.  Maskelyne,  of  the  Mineral  Department,  British  Museum,  who,  some 
tisse  ago,  entered  into  an  elaborate  series  of  comparisons  of  Oriental  weights,  with 
a  Yiew  to  determine  the  identity  of  one  of  our  most  celebrated  Indian  diamonds, 
hu  been  so  obliging  as  to  draw  up  for  me  the  following  memorandum,  exhibiting 
the  bearing  of  an  entirely  independent  set  of  data  upon  the  question  under  review, 
the  true  weight  of  the  Indian  Rati.  The  yolue  of  this  contribution  in  itself, 
and  the  difficulty  of  doing  justice  to  it  in  an  abstract,  must  plead  my  exense  for 
printing  it  mi  extento  in  this  place : — 

I  shall  confine  my  answer  to  your  question  about  the  rati  to  the  estimate  of  it 
ss  derived  from  the  MishkAL  The  other  channel  of  enquiry,  that  namely  of 
Hindoo  metrology  and  numismatics,  is  too  oomplicated,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  follow  it,  too  unsatisfactory  in  its  results,  to  justify  my  urging  any 
arguments  derived  ffom  it  Indeed,  the  oscillations  in  the  currencies,  and  our 
kiwwing  so  few  very  fine  coins  of  reigns  before  Shir  Sb&h,  of  critical  value,  make 
this  branch  of  the  subject  almost  unapproachable  to  one  who  ia  not  an  Oriental 
icholar.  I  would  premise,  however,  that  I  do  not  believe  very  accurate  results 
sre  to  be  obtained  solely  from  the  weights  of  coins,  except  in  the  few  oases  where, 
ss  in  the  ooina  of  Akbar»  or  of  Abd-el-Bisiek  ben  Merwftn,  we  have  some  literary 
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However,  these  silver  coins  of  Altamsh — ^let  their  primary 
static  ideal  have  been  based  upon  a  duplication  of  the  dirhams 

statements  about  them.  Nor  can  yon  get  any  result  from  weighing  carob  beans 
to  determine  the  carat,  or  abms  seeds  to  determine  the  rati.  I  weighed,  long 
ago,  hundreds  of  ratis,  that  Dr.  Daubeny  lent  me,  with  an  average  of  1.694 
troy  grains.  Sir  William  Jones  found,  I  believe,  one  of  1.318,  and  Professor 
Wilson,  I  think,  another  value  again.  They  vary  according  to  the  soil  and  climate 
they  are  grown  in,  and  the  time  and  atmosphere  they  have  been  kept  in. 

My  investigation  of  the  rati  originated  in  a  desire  to  determine  whether  the 
diamond/ now  the  Queen's,  was  the  same  that  Baber  records  as  having  been 
given  to  Hum&ydn  at  the  taking  of  Agra,  after  the  battle  of  Paniput,  and  which 
had  once  belonged  to  Ald-ed-din  (Khilji).  I  also  was  led  to  suppose  that  the 
diamond  Tavernier  saw  at  the  Court  of  Aurungzebe  was  the  same,  and  that  he 
had  confounded  it  with  one  that  Meer  Jumla  gave  to  Sb&h  Jeh&n,  and  that  had 
been  recently  found  at  Golcond^  I  would  here  observe  that  Tavemier's  weights 
can  be  very  little  trusted ;  I  can  give  you  my  reasons  for  this  assertion,  if  you 
wish  for  them. 

B&ber,  in  his  memoirs,  says  the  weight  of  Humkytin's  diamond,  was  about 
8  mishkals.  In  his  description  of  India,  he  gives  the  following  ratios  of  the 
weights  in  use  there  : — 

8  ratis     =-     1  m&shah. 
32     „       =4        „         =     1  tang  (tank). 
40     „        =     5        „  =1  mishkfil. 

96     „        =   12        „  =1  tola. 

Jewels  and  precious  stones  being  estimated  by  the  tang.  Furthermore  he  states 
H  tolas  =  1  sir,  40  sirs  =  1  man,  etc.  Thus,  then,  the  8  mishkals  would  be 
320  ratis. 

Tavernier  says  the  diamond  he  saw  weighed  319|  ratis.  The  Koh-i-Ndr,  in 
1851  (and,  I  believe,  in  Baber's  day  also),  weighed  58P.6  grains  troy.  The 
theory  that  it  was  Al&-ed-din*s  diamond,  would  demand — 

a  misbkdl  (8)  weight  of  73.7      grains, 

a  tola         (3J)  „  176.85         „ 

a  tank         HO)  „  58.95         „ 

a  m&sha     (40)       .      „  14.745       „ 

a  rati  (320  of  8  to  the  m&sha)     1.8425    „ 

^  (240  of  6  „  )     2.533      „ 

Now,  as  to  the  mishkal — the  Mahommadan  writers  speak  of  it  as  not  having 
altered  from  the  days  of  the  Prophet.  Doubtless,  it  has  been  a  pretty  perma- 
ment  weight,  and  very  likely,  in  Makrizi's  time,  was  but  slightly  various  in 
different  places.  At  present,  the  following  table  represents  the  different  miahk&ls, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them. 

The  gold  and  silver  mishkal  of  Bassorah  =  l^dirham =72     grains. . 

The     „  „       mussalor  mishkal  of  (?amroon  (71.75  miscals 

=  100  mahmoudias  =  5136  grains) =71.6.    „ 

The  gold  and  silver  miscal  of  Mocha  =  24  carats  =  24^  vakya 

(of  480  grains,  nearly)    =72        „ 

That  of  Biuhire  =  ^J^  of  a  maund  of  53784  grains =  74.7     „ 

Il^q  mtiXctX  oi  Akppn  Bxi6,  Algiers   =78        „ 

The       ,,       oi  Tripoli   =73.6     „ 

In  Persian^  the  demi  mishkal  =  -.}    of  the  batman  of  Chessay  ^ 

(of  8871  grains) ". \      =78.96   „ 

The  taurid  batman  and  mishkal  =  half  the  above  j 

The  mishkal  corresponding  to  the  (|)  dirham  used  for  gold  and 

silver,  in  Persia   =74.5     „ 

The  abbasi  corresponding  to  1  mishkal,  Marsden  says =72        „ 

l*he  modern  debased  mishkell  of  Bokhara    =71        „ 

B&ber,  in  speaking  of  the  mishkal,  may  either  mean  his  own  Bokharan  mishkAl, 
or,  as  seems  more  probable,  the  current  mishksll  as  existing  at  that  time  in  India; 
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of  Ohazni,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  elaborated  out  of  the  ele- 
-znents  of  ancient  Indian  Metrology — may  be  quoted  in  their 

%jk  short,  the  "Indian  or  Syrian  misbkal"  of  the  Mahommadan  writers— which 
-^ns  the  Greek  mishkUl  +  2  kirats.  The  modem  debased  mishkdl  of  Bokhara 
-^re  ma  J  leave  out  of  oar  comparisons.  It  is  surely  a  degraded  weight  in  a 
^M>iintry  that  haa  undergone  an  eclipse. 

The  old  '*  Greek  Dinar "  is  of  course  the  Byzant,  or  solidus  aureus — the 
•denarius  of  Byzantium.  It  was  nominally  coined  72  to  the  Roman  lb.  The 
Byxantian  Roman  lb.  in  the  British  Museum  weighs  4995  grains,  so  the  solidus 
was  nominally  coined  at  69.4  grains.  It  really  issued  from  the  mint  at  a 
maximum  weight  of  68  (a  very  few  of  the  most  finely  preserved  coins  reaching 
this  amount).  Now  taking  Makrizi's  statement  that  the  mishkdl  was  24  kirats, 
and  that  of  the  Ayin-i-Akberi  that  the  Greek  mishksll  was  2  kirats  less  than  this ; 
we  find  the  weight  of  the  mishkal^  68+^^=^74.18  grains  troy.  Again,  Makrizi 
mentions  that  Abd-el-malek  ben  Merwan  coined  dinars  and  dirhams  in  the  ratios 
of  21|  kirats:  15  kirats.  Noyr  this  Caliph's  gold  coins  in  the  British  Museum 
(in  a  very  fine  state  of  preservation),  weigh  66.5  graius,  and  bis  silver,  also  well 
preserved,  44.5.    Taking  the  former  as  coined  at  67,  we  have  the  ratio  : 

Dinar:  Dirham  =  21i  :  15  =  67  :  46.2, 
which  latter  gives  a  probable  weight  for  the  dirham  as  originally  coined.  (In 
Makrizi's  time  the  ratio  was  dinar  :  dirham  =  10  :  7=21.75  :  15.22;  or  supposing 
the  gold  coin  unchanged  at  67,  the  silver  dirham  would  become  46.88).  Then, 
as  the  ratio  of  the  dinar  (or  gold  mishkal)  to  the  mishkal  weight  =  21} :  24  we 
have  for  the  mishkal  weight  a  value  of  7S.93  grains. 

These  two  values,  thus  severally  adduced  from  different  data — viz.,  74.18  and 
73.93 — sufficiently  nearly  accord  to  justify,  I  think,  our  striking  the  balance 
between  them,  and  declaring  the  ancient  mishkal — (**the  Syrian  or  Indian 
mishk&l  "  )  to  have  been  very  nearly  74  grains.  Hence  the  kirat  would  be  3.183 
grains,  troy.  The  modem  carat  varies  from  3.15,  the  modem  Indian  carat,  to 
3.28,  the  old  French  carat  (made  thns  probably  to  be  an  aliquot  part  of  the  old 
French  ounce).  The  English  carat  =  3.168;  the  Hamburgh  =  3.176,  and  the 
Portuguese  =  3.  171. 

The  above  value  of  the  mishkal  accords  extremely  well  with  my  theory  about 
the  diamond. 

That  the  **  Greek  Dinar*'  of  Makrizi  was  the  Sassanian  gold  is  not  at  all 
likely,  although  the  silver  dirham  was,  no  doubt,  originally  derived  from  the 
Sassanian  drachma.  Of  the  few  gold  pieces  of  Sassanian  coinage,  the  one  in  the 
Moseum,  of  Ardashir  I.,  weighs  now  65.5,  and  could  not  have  been  coined  at 
less  than  66.5  grains — which  would  give  a  mishkal  of  72.04.  But  under  the 
Sassanidse,  the  gold  coinage  was  quite  exceptional,  and  was  not  large  enough  to 
have  formed  the  basis  of  the  monetary  system  of  the  Caliphs,  which  was 
professedly  founded  on  Greek  coins,  current. 

As  to  the  Bokh&ran  mishkal  of  B&ber's  time,  how  are  we  to  arrive  at  it  ? 
You—and  if  you  can't,  who  can  ?— are  able  to  make  little  firm  ground  out  of  the 
"^eights  of  Sassanian,  or  Ghasnavid  coins — nor  will  the  coins  of  the  Ayubite, 
Mamluke,  and  Mamluke  Bahrite,  Caliphs  (of  which  I  have  weighed  scores), 
give  any  much  more  reliable  units  on  which  to  base  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  change  in  the  mishkal.  The  limits  of  its  variation  in  modern  times  seem 
to  have  lain  between  74.5  and  72  troy  grains  ;  I  believe  74  as  near  as  possible  its 
true  original  weight,  the  weight  of  the  Syrian  and  of  the  Indian  mishkal.  This 
would  give  the  rati  on  the  goldsmith's  standard  of  8  to  the  mfisha,  and  40  to  the 
mishkal,  as  1.85  grains,  and  the  limits  of  this  rati  would  be  1.862  and  1.80. 
The  nralue  of  the  jeweller's  rati  (6  to  the  m{i6ha)  would  be  for  the  74  grain 
mishk&l  2.47  grains,  and  its  limits  would  be  2.483  and  2.40. 

That  B&ber'b  and  Hum&yiln*s  now  worn  and  dilapidated  coins  of  71  and  71.5 
grains  were  mishkals  is  not  improbable ;  but  they  certainly  were  not  coined  at 
lets  than  74  grains. 
Withoat  entering  into  the  Indian  numiamatical  question,  I  may  remind  you  of 
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surviving  integrity  of  weight  and  design,  as  having  famished 
the  prototjrpes  of  a  long  lino  of  sequent  Dehli  mintages,  and 
thus  contributing  the  manifest  introductory  model  of  all 
Bengal  coinages.^ 

The  artistic  merits  of  the  produce  of  the  southern  mints, 

Tnglak's  coin  of  174  grains  (one  in  the  British  Moaeum  =  172.25),  probably 
coined  at  176  or  176;  a  fair  weight  of  irane  for  a  coin  nominallj  of  aome  177  or 
178  grains.  These  coins,  I  believe,  yoa  consider  to  represent  the  tola.  A  tola 
of  177.6  would  accord  on  the  ratios  of  Buber's  table  with  a  mishkill  of  74  gndna. 
I  am  strongly  tempted  to  enter  further  into  this  qaestion  of  the  ponderary 
systems  of  India,  bat  I  am  warned  by  yonr  own  able  papers  of  the  difficnltkt 
in  the  path  of  one  who  deals  only  in  translations  and  in  the  weight  of  ooint. 
24th  Nov.,  1865. 

^  There  are  three  Tarieties  of  Altamsh's  silver  coinage,  all  showing  more  or 
less  the  imperfection  of  the  training  of  the  Indian  artists  in  the  reprodnctioa  of 
the  official  alphabet  of  their  conquerors.  The  designs  of  these  pieces  were  dearly 
taken  from  the  old  Ghaznl  model  of  Muhammad  bin  Sum's  Dirhama  and 
Din&rs.  and  the  indeterminate  form  of  the  device  itself  woold  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  mark  the  initial  effort  of  the  new  Mubammadan  silver  currency  which 
so  soon  fixed  itself  into  one  unvarying  type,  and  retained  its  crude  and  unim- 
proved lettering  for  upwards  of  a  century,  till  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak  inangtt- 
rated  bis  reign  by  the  issue  of  those  choice  specimens  of  the  Moneyer's  art, 
which  stand  without  compeers  in  the  Dehli  series. 

No.  1,  Silver.  Size,  vii.  ;  weight,  162*5.  Supposed  to  have  been  stmck  on 
the  receipt  of  the  recognition  of  the  Khalif  of  Baghd&d  in  626  a.h. 

Obverse :  Square  area,  with  double  lines,  within  m  circle. 

Reverse :  Square  area,  with  double  lines,  within  a  circle. 

No.  2,  Silver.    Size,  viii. ;  weight,  163'5.    Date,  630  ▲.H. 
Obverse :  Square  area,  with  double  lines, 

Legend.  ^jJ|^  Lj  jJl  jjyy.4^  fiac  i\  ^^UaUl ) 

^j^y^\j^\j^\j  j^lLLJl  jj-mJcJI  jii^\  ^\  * 

Rererse:  Circular  area. 

Margin,  J\  \jjb  ^.^^ 

Mr.  Bayley  notices  the  occasional  change  of  the  name  of  the  piece  to  the  generic 

j^(...\\  as  well  as  the  ignorant  substitution  of  aUI  -^b  .-^•-"-Tr-f^   ^^^  ^^ 

Khalifs  tiue  title.  J.  A.S.B.,  1862,  p.  207.  CoL  Guthrie's  coin  (1>fpe  No.  8) 
discloses  a  similar  error. 

Legend,  ^^j^y^\  j^\  j»a:Cu^\  A^'i\  J^  ^ 

Margin,  JL.^1  ^JJb  f^-^-y^ 

No.  3,  Silver.    Size,  viii. ;  weight,  163*5  gr. 
Obverse,  as  No.  2,  but  the  square  area  is  enclosed  in  a  circle. 
Rererse :  Square  area  encloaed  within  acircle,  identical  with  the  obranededgn. 
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though  saperior  in  the  early  copies  to  the  crude  introductory 
usoes  of  Altamsh,  seldom  compete  with  the  cou  temporary 
design  or  execution  of  the  Dehli  die-cutters,  and  soon  merge 
into  their  own  provincialisms,  which  are  progressively  exagge- 
rated in  the  repetition,  until,  at  last,  what  with  the  imper- 
fection of  the  model,  the  progressive  conventionalism  of  the 
designers,  and  the  ignorance  and  crude  mechanical  imitation 
of  the  engravers,  their  legends  become  mere  semblances  of 
intelligible  writing,  and,  as  the  plates  will  show,  like  Persian 
Aikaatahy  easy  to  read  when  one  can  divine  what  is  intended, 
but  for  anything  like  precision  in  obscure  and  nearly 
obliterated  margins,  a  yery  imtrustworthy  basis  for  the 
search  after  exact  results. 

The  different  mints  each  followed  its  own  traditions,  and 
the  school  of  art  stood  generally  at  a  higher  level  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  kingdom,  especially  when  Son&rgaon 
was  held  by  its  own  independent  rulers.     The  lowest  scale 
of  die  execution,   exemplified  in   the    present    series,   was 
Teserved  for  the  capital  of  the  united  pro\dnces  under  the 
Idngship   of   Sikandar   (No.  22   infrc^).      The    numismatic 
innoTations    of   Muhammad    bin    Tughlak  were   felt    and 
copied  in  the  south,  especially  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
titular  legends;  but  his  own  coins  struck  at  the  "city" — ^he 
^ould  not  call  it  capital— of  Lakhnauti,  evince  the  haste  and 
carelessness  of  a  temporary  sojourn,  and  stiU  worse,  the  hand 
of  a  local  artist,  all  of  which  short-comings  may  be  forgiven  to 
a  monarch  who,  in  his  own  imperial  metropolis,  had  raised  the 
standard  of  the  beauties  of  Arabic  writing,  as  applied  to  coin 
legends,  to  a  position  it  had  never  before  attained,  and  which 
later  improved  appliances  have  seldom  succeeded  in  equalling. 
The  Bengal  Sult&ns,  mere  imitators  at  first,  were  original 
in  their  later  developments  of  coin  illumination,  and  the 
issues  of  the  fully  independent  kings  exhibit  a  commendable 
variety  of  patterns  in  the  die  devices,  damaged  and  restricted, 
however,  in  the  general  effect  by  the  pervading  coarseness  and 
imperfection  of  the  forms  of  the  letters.  Then,  again,  the  tenor 
of  the  inscriptions  is  usually  of  independent  conception,  espe- 
cially in  the  refusal  to  adopt  the  ever  recurring  kaUmah,  and  in 
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the  suggestive  mutations  of  titles  assigned  to  the  lieutenants  of 
the  prophet  on  earth,  whose  names  they  did  not  care  to  learn. 
So  also  was  their  elaboration  of  the  titular  adjuncts  of  the 
four  Imdms  uninfluenced  by  northern  formulsB ;  many  of 
which  conventionalisms  survived  for  centuries,  till  Shir  Sh&h, 
in  the  chances  of  conquest,  incorporated  them  into  the  coinage 
of  Hindust&n,  during  the  exile  of  the  temporarily  vanquished 
Hum&yun. 

The  standard  of  the  Bengal  coinage  was  necessarily,  like 
the  pieces  themselves,  a  mere  imitation  of  imperial  mint 
quantities,  and  the  early  issues  will  be  seen  to  follow  closely 
upon  the  proper  amount  in  weight  contemplated  in  the  Dehli 
prototypes ;  but  one  of  the  curious  results  the  Kooch  Beh&r 
collective  find  determines  is,  that,  though  the  first  kings  on 
the  list  clearly  put  forth  money  of  full  measure,  their  pieces 
were,  in  most  cases,  subjected  to  a  well  understood  Indian 
process  of  boring-out,  or  reduction  to  the  exact  weight  to 
which  we  must  suppose  subsequent  kings  lowered  the  legal 
standard  of  their  money,  so  that,  although  some  of  the  silver 
pieces  of  Kai  Kdus  and  Firiiz  have  escaped  the  debaser's  eye, 
and  preserve  the  completeness  of  their  original  issue  denomi- 
nation, the  great  majority  of  the  older  coins  have  been  brought 
down  to  the  subsequent  local  standard  of  166  grains,  at  which 
figure,  in  troy  grains,  the  bulk  of  the  hoard  ranges,  or,  in  more 
marked  terms,  166  grains  is  the  precise  weight  of  the  majority 
of  the  very  latest  and  best  preserved  specimens,  which  must 
have  been  consigned  to  their  recent  place  of  concealment  when 
very  fresh  from  mints  but  little  removed  from  the  residence  of 
the  accumulator  of  the  treasure,  and  be  held  to  represent  coin 
which  could  scarcely  have  changed  hands. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  the  money  of  these  sovereigns  follows 
next  in  the  order  of  the  enquiry.  This  department  of  fiscal 
administration  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  have 
been  subject  to  but  limited  check  or  control,  when  regulated 
by  the  uncertain  processes  of  Oriental  metallurgy;  but,  in 
practice,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  native  Mint-masters 
were  able  to  secure  a  very  high  standard  of  purity,  and,  what 
is  more  remarkable,  to  maintain  a  singularly  uniform  scale  in 
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the  rate  of  alloy.  In  the  case  of  the  imperial  coins  subjected 
to  assay  in  Calcutta,  specimens  spreading  over,  and  in  so  far, 
representing  a  sequent  eighty  years  of  the  issues  of  the  northern 
metropolis,  yary  only  to  the  extent  of  six  grains  in  the  thou- 
sandy  or  0.6  per  cent.  As  the  Dehli  coinage  proves  superior, 
in  point  of  weight,  to  the  southern  standard,  so  also  does  it 
retain  a  higher  degree  of  purity ;  the  990  and  996  of  silver 
to  the  test  total  of  1,000  grains,  sinks,  in  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  Bengal  mintages,  to  989,  from  which  figures  it  expe- 
riences a  temporary  rise,  in  possibly  exceptional  cases,  imder 
Bah&dur  Shdh,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  brought  down, 
with  hia  reinstituted  honors  and  the  coined  treasure  so 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  him  by  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak  on 
his  restoration  to  the  government  of  Son&rgaon,  certain  im- 
plied responsibilities  for  the  equity  and  fulness  of  his  curren- 
cies ;  while  in  the  subsequent  irregularly  descending  scale, 
Mzam  Shdh's  oflBcials  arrived  at  the  most  unblushing  effort 
of  debasement,  in  the  reduction  of  silver  to  962  grains.  Among 
other  unexpected  items  for  which  the  aid  of  modem  science 
may  be  credited,  is  the  support  which  the  intrinsic  contents 
of  the  erroneously-classed  coins  of  'Adil  Shah  under  native 
interpretation,  lend  to  the  correctness  of  the  revised  attribu- 
tion of  the  pieces  themselves  suggested  by  the  critical  terms 
of  their  own  legends,  in  the  manifest  identity  of  their  assay 
touch  with  the  associate  coins  of  the  lower  empire  of  India. 

Colonel  Guthrie  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  data, 
concerning  the  assay  of  the  various  coins  composing  the  Kooch 
Bah&r  hoard  : — "  When  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  made  their 
selection  of  coins  from  the  trove,  they  set  apart  four  of  each 
description  for  the  Mint,  two  being  for  special  assay,  two  for 
the  Mint  collection.  The  result  of  the  assay  was  as  follows 
(1,000  represents  absolute  purity) :" 


DEHLI    COINS. 

1.  Balban  (a.h.  664) ...  990  and  996 

2.  KsIKob&d  (A.H.68d)  990  and  996 

3.  Ghifts-od-din  Tughlak  (a.h.  720) 

990. 

4.  *Ada  Shfeh  [i.e.  Gh&zf  Sh&h  of 

Bengal,  a.h.  761]  989. 


BENGAL   COINS. 

1.  Shams -ud-din  Firliz 989 

2.  BahSidur  Sh&h    988  and  993 

3.  Mub&rak  Sh&h 987 

4.  Ill&s  Shih  (l8t  typo)  989 ;  (2nd) 

982;  (:;rd)988.' 
6.  Sikandar  Sh{ih  (return  lost). 
6.  Aazam  Sh&h  (Ist  type)  981 ;  (2nd) 

989  ;  (3rd)     962  ;    (4th)     977 ; 

(5th)  985. 
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A  qaeshion  that  has  frequently  puzzled  both  Oriental  and 
European  commentators  on  the  history  of  India,  has  been  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  current  coin  at  the  various  epochs  re- 
ferred to,  so  that  the  most  exact  numerical  specifications  con- 
veyed but  a  vague  notion  of  the  sterling  sum  contemplated 
in  the  recital  of  any  given  author.  Numismatists  have  been 
for  long  past  in  a  position  to  assert  that  the  Dehli  Tankah 
contained  absolutely  173  grains,  which  would  presuppose  a 
theoretical  issue  weight  of  174  or  175  grains,  and  a  touch  of 
nearly  pure  silver ;  but  assuming  this  specific  coin  to  have 
been  a  white  or  real  "  Tankah  of  Silver  {»J^  *^),  a  doubt 
necessarily  remained  as  to  what  was  to  be  understood  by  the 
alternative  black  Tankah  (^L^  A^).  Niz&m-ud-din  Ahmad, 
in  his  Tabak&t-i-Akbari,  seems  to  assign  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  black  Tankahs  to  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak, 
who  notoriously  depreciated  the  currency  to  a  large  extent^ 
before  he  resorted  to  the  extreme  measure  of  a  forced  cur- 
rency, though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  such  deprecia- 
tion would  have  been  thought  of,  even  if  there  had  been  time 
to  eflTect  the  conversion,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign, 
to  which  period  Niz4m-ud-din  attributes  the  issue  of  these 
pieces,  in  the  ^parent  desire  of  explaining  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  the  possession  of  such  numerical  amounts  as  are 
stated  to  have  been  squandered  in  largesses  by  the  newly- 
enthroned  monarch.  However,  the  real  debasement  of  the 
coin  need  not  have  extended  much  beyond  the  point  indi- 
cated by  the  superficial  aspect  of  his  own  Bengal  mintages, 
and  Aizam  Sh&h's  coins  of  the  same  locality  probably  exceed 
that  accusatory  measure  of  debasement ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak,  on  reverting  to  specie  cur- 
rencies, after  his  futile  trial  of  copper  tokens,  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  purity  of  metal  in  his 
metropolitan  issues,  as  I  can  quote  a  coin  of  his  produced  by 
the  Dehli  Mint  in  a.h.  734,  which  has  every  outward  appear- 
ance of  a  sole  component  element  of  unalloyed  silver,  and 
equally  retains  the  fair  average  weight  of  168  grains.^     Al) 

^  This  coin  ii  similar,  but  not  identical  in  its  legends  with  the  gold  piece, 
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these  eyidcnoes  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Bengal  ratio  of 
purity  was  intentionally  lower,  and  that  a  very  slight  addi- 
tion to  the  recognised  alloy  would  bring  the  local  issues  fairly 
within  the  category  of  "  black  Tankahs/*  Such  a  supposition 
of  the  inferiority  of  the  coinages  of  the  southern  kingdom 
appears  to  be  curiously  illustrated  by  B4ber's  mentioning 
that)  in  a.h.  932,  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  district  of 
Tirhdt,  a  sort  of  border-land  of  his  kingdom,  which  did  not 
extend  over  Bengal,  was  payable  in  TankaA  Nukrah,  and  the 
larger  remainder  in  Tankah  Sidh,^  an  exceptional  association 
of  currencies  in  a  given  locality,  which  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
plained in  a  more  simple  and  reasonable  manner  than  by 
assuming  the  lower  description  of  the  conventional  estimate 
piece  to  have  been  concurrent  with  a  better  description  of  the 
same  coin,  constituting  the  prevailing  and  authorized  revenue 
standard  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  conquering  Moghul's 
Indian  dominions. 

Another  important  element  of  all  currency  questions  is  the 

relative  rate  of  exchange  of  the  precious  metals  inter  se. 

And  this  is  a  division  of  the  enquiry  of  peculiar  significance 

at  the  present  moment,  when  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 

under  pressure  by  the  European  interest  to  introduce  gold  as  a 

I©gal  tender  at  a  fixed  and  permanent  rate,  or,  in  effect, 

^   supersede  the  existing   silver  standard,  the  single   and 

^^contestable  measure  of  value,  in  which  all  modem  obligations 

^**vo  been  contracted,  and  a  metal,  whose  present  market 

pice  is,  in  all  human  probability,  less  liable  to  be  affected  by 

^->  84,  of  736  A.B.,  p.  50,  Path&n  Snlt&ns.    The  following  arc  the  inscriptioiit : 
0^vers$--  Uill    ^\j    jJi\    ^Ij 

Margin—  LUjw)^  {jf?^^  ^J^  ^^  f^LJi\  jljJ 

1^  ^ fiber  has  lefi  an  inte*^sting  account  of  the  revenues  of  his  newly-acqnired 
^^Motn  in  India,  as  esiimaced  after  the  battle  of  Panipat,  in  a.h.  932,  to  the 
^51^^  thai  *^  the  counmea  from  Bhira  to  Bahkr  which  are  now  under  m  j  dominion 
^^*i  «  rerenne  of  5*2  krores"  of  Tanlcas.  In  the  detail  of  the  returns  from  diflFcr- 
^^  profiocea.  TirhCit  \%  nof.iced  as  Tribnte  (Khidmat&na)  of  the  TirhOti  Raja 
^^•UOO  Unkah  nukraK,  and  2.750,000  tankah  sitih,  William  Erskine,  History 
T^^Mlia  under  B&ber  and  Humayun,  London,  1854,  ToL  i.,  p.  540.  See  also 
^^<^'s  Memoirs  of  Baber,  London,  1826,  p.  3S4. 
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over  production  than  that  of  gold  :  the  bullion  value  of 
which  latter  had  already  begun  to  decline  in  the  Bazars  of 
India,  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  the  first-fruits  of 
Australian  mining. 

If  the  contemplated  authoritative  revolution  in  the  esta- 
blished currency  had  to  be  applied  to  a  fully  civilized  people, 
there  might  be  less  objection  to  this  premature  experiment; 
but  to  disturb  the  dealings  of  an  empire,  peopled  by  races 
of  extreme  fixity  of  ideas,  to  give  advantages  to  the  crafty 
few,  to  the  detriment  of  the  mass  of  the  unlettered  popula- 
tion, is  scarcely  justified  by  the  exigencies  of  British  trade ; 
and  India's  well-wishers  may  fairly  advance  a  mild  protest 
against  hasty  legislation,  and  claim  for  a  subject  and  but 
little  understood  nationality,  some  consideration,  before 
the  ruling  power  forces  on  their  imprepared  minds  the 
advanced  commercial  tenets  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Liverpool. 

The  ordinary  rate  of  exchange  of  silver  against  gold  in 
Marco  Polo's  time  (1271-91  a.d.),^  may  be  inferred  to  have 
been  eight  to  one ;  though  exceptional  cases  are  mentioned 
in  localities  within  the  reach  of  Indian  traders,  where  the 
ratios  of  six  to  one  and  five  to  one  severally  obtained. 

Ibn  Batutah,   in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 

^  The  Province  of  Karaian.  *'  For  money  they  employ  the  white  porcelain 
shell  found  in  the  sea,  and  these  they  also  wear  as  ornaments  ahout  their  necks. 
Eighty  of  the  shells  are  equal  in  value  to  a  saggto  of  silver,  or  two  Venetian 
groats,  and  eight  saggi  of  good  silver  to  one  of  pure  gold,"    Chap,  xxxix. 

The  Province  of  Kakazan.  '*  Gold  is  found  in  the  rivers,  hoth  in  small 
particles  and  in  lumps ;  and  there  are  also  veins  of  it  in  the  mountains,  in 
consequence  of  the  large  quantity  obtained,  they  give  a  saggio  of  gold  for  six 
saggi  of  silver.  They  likewise  use  the  before-mentioned  porcelain  shells  in 
currency,  which,  however,  are  not  found  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  are 
brought  from  India." — Chap.  xL  ;  also  Pinkerton  (London.  1811),  vol.  vii.,  143. 

The  Province  of  KAROANriAN.  *'The  currency  of  this  country  is  gold  by 
weight,  and  also  the  porcelain  shells.  An  ounce  of  gold  is  exchanged  for  five 
ounces  of  silver,  and  a  saggio  of  gold  for  five  saggi  of  silver,  there  being  no  silver 
mines  in  this  country,  but  much  gold;  and  consequently  the  merchants  who 
import  silver  obtain  a  large  profit."     Chap.  xli. 

The  Kingdom  of  Mikn  lAva).  **You  then  reach  a  spacious  plain  [at  the 
foot  of  the  Yunnan  range],  whereon,  three  days  in  every  week,  a  number  of 
people  assemble,  many  of  whom  come  down  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
bringing  their  gold  to  be  exchanged  for  silver,  which  the  merchants  who  repair 
thitlier  from  distant  countries  carry  with  them  for  this  purpose ;  and  one  saggio 
of  gold  is  given  for  five  of  silver."  Chap,  xliii.  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  by  W. 
Marsden,  London,  1818;  andJBohn's  Edition,  1851. 
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^when  he  was,  so  to  say,  resident  and  domesticated  in  India, 
siaports  the  relative  values  of  the  metals  as  eight  to  one.^ 


mw. 


'*  J'ai  TV  vendre  le  riz,  dans  les  marches  de  ce  pays  [Bengale],  sur  le  pied  de 
Tingt-cinq  ritbl  de  Dihly  pour  an  din&r  d* argent :  celui-ci  vaat  hutt  drachmes, 
et  lenr  drachme  6quiyaut  absolument  k  la  drachme  d' argent "  (iv.  210). 

The  difficaltj  of  arriving  at  any  thoronghly  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the 
obtcore  Arabic  text,  as  it  now  stands,  may  be  frankly  admitted,  nor  do  I  seek  to 
alter  or  amend  the  French  translation,  farther  than  to  offer  a  very  simple  ex- 
planation of  what  probably  the  author  really  designed  to  convey  in  the  general 
tenor  of  the  passage  in  question.  It  was  a  crude  but  established  custom  among 
the  early  Muhammadan  occupying  conquerors  of  India,  to  issue  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  equal  weights,  identical  fabric,  and  analogous  central  legends ;  hence, 
whenever,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  word  Dindr  is  used  in  apposition  with 
and  contrast  to  the  secondary  term  Dirham^  the  one  prinUi  facie  implies  gold, 
the  other  siWer ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  original  design  of  the 
text  was  to  specify  that  one  gold  piece  of  a  given  weight  passed  in  ailu  for  eight 
silver  pieces  of  similar  form  and  of  slightly  greater  bulk.  It  is  possible  that  the 
term  l)indr  may  in  process  of  time  have  come  to  stand  for  a  conventional 
measure  of  value,  like  the  "  pound  sterling,'*  susceptible  by  common  consent  of 
being  liquidated  in  the  due  equivalent  of  silver ;  but  this  concession  need  not 
affect  the  direct  contrast  between  the  Dfn&rs  and  Dirhams  so  obviously  marked 
in  the  case  in  point. 

Ibn  Batutah  in  an  earlier  part  of  his  work  (iii.  426)  [Lee's  edition  is  imper- 
fect at  this  portion,  p.  149]  gives  us  the  comparative  Dehli  rate  of  exchange — of 
which  he  had  unpleasant  personal  experiences :  he  relates  that  he  was  directed  to 
be  paid  (55.00U  +  1*2,000  =  )  67,000  pieces  of  some  well  understood  currency  neither 
the  name  or  the  metal  of  which  is  defined,  but  which  may  legitimately  be  taken 
to  have  been  **  Silver  Tankahs,"  and  in  satisfaction  of  this  amount,  deducting 
the  established  one-tenth  for  JDastitri^  which  left  a  reduced  total  of  60,300,  he 
received  6,233  gold  tankahs.     Under  this  scale  of  payment  the  gold  must  have 
borne  a  rate  of  exchange  of  one  to  9*67  of  silver,  or  very  nearly  one  to  10,  a 
proportion  which  might  be  supposed  to  clash  with  the  one  to  eight  of  the  mote 
tout  hem  kingdom,  but  the  existing  state  of  the  currencies  of  the  two  localities 
afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  consistency  of  the  African  observer's  appre- 
ciation of  money  values  in  either  case.     His  special  patron.  Muhammad  bin 
Toghlak,  Emperor  of  Dehli,  had,  from  his  first  elevation  to  the  throne,  evinced 
a  tendency  to  tamper  with  the  currency,  departing  very  early  in  his  reign  from 
the  traditional  equality  of  weights  of  gold  and  silver  coins;  he  re-modelled  both 
forms  and  relative  proportions,  introducing  pieces  of  200  grains  of  gold,  styled 
on  their  surfaces  dindrsy  and  silver  coins  of  140  grains,  designated  as  adalia^  in 
•npertession  of  the  ancient  equable  tankahs,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  extant 
examples  of  which  in  either  metal  come  up  to  about  174-  grains.    More  important 
for  the  present  issue  is  the  practical  result,  that,  from  the  very  commencement, 
Mohammad  Tughlak's  silver  money  is  invariably  of  a  lower  standard  than  that 
of  his  predecessors,  whether  this  refers  to  the  early  continuation  of  the  full  silver 
tankab,  or  to  his  own  newly  devised  140  grain  piece,  a  mere  reproduction  of  the 
time-bononred  local   weight,  which  the  Aryan  races  found  current  in  the  land 
some    twenty-five    centuries    before    this    Moslem    revival,    but    in    either 
case,    this    payment    to    Ibn    Batutah  seems  to  have  been   made  after  the 
Saltan  had  organised  and  abandoned  that  imaginary  phase  of  perfection  in 
the  royal  art  or  depreciating  the  circulating  me£a,  by  the  entire  supercession 
of    the    precious    metals,    and    following    the    ideal    of   a    paper    currency, 
the  substitution  of   a  copper  simulacrum  of   each  and  every  piece  in  the 

TOL.IL — [ifXW  SBBIBS].  11 
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The  Emperor  Akbar's  minister,  Ab61  Fazl,  has  left  an 
official  record  of  the  value  of  gold  in  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  at  which  period  the  price  was  on  the  rise, 
so  that  the  mints  were  issuing  gold  coin  in  the  relation 
of  one  to  9 '4  of  silvre.  But  a  remarkable  advance  must  have 
taken  place  about  this  time,  as  in  the  second  moiety  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Tavernier^  found  gold  exchanging 
against  fourteen  times  its  weight  of  silver,  from  which  point 
it  gradually  advanced  to  one  to  fifteen,  a  rate  it  maintained 
when  the  East  India  Company  re-modelled  the  coinage  in 
1833.*  Afterwards,  with  prospering  times,  the  metal  ran  up 
occasionally  to  fabulous  premiums,  to  fall  again  ignominiously, 
when  Califomian  and  Australian  discoveries  made  it  common 
in  the  land. 

I  revert  for  the  moment  to  a  more  formal  recapitulation  of 
the  computations,  which  serve  to  establish  the  ratios  of  gold 
and  silver  in  Akbar's  time. 

Abiil  Fazl's  figured  returns  give  the  following  results : — 

First. — Chugal,  weight  in  gold  Tolah  3,  Mdsha  0,  Rati 
51  =  30  Rs.  of  Hi  M&shas  each  :  549-84  ::  172-5  x  30 
(5175-0)  :  l::9-4118. 

Second. — Aftabi,  gold,  weight  t.  1,  m.  2,  r.  4|=12  Rs. 
:  218-90  ::172-5xl2  (20700)  :l::9-4563. 

order  of  its  degree  from  the  Dinar  to  the  lowest  coin  in  the  realm »  the 
values  being  authoritatively  designated  on  the  surface  of  each.  This  forced 
currency  held  its  own,  more  or  less  successfully  from  730  to  7^3,  when  it  came 
to  a  simple  and  self- developed  end.  Taking  the  probable  date  of  this  payment  as 
7+2-3  A.H.  (Ibn,  B.  vi.,  p.  4,  and  vol.  iii.,  p.  xxii.),  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  174 
(or  17  5)  grain  old  gold  tankah,  which  had  heretofore  stood  at  the  equitable  exchange 
of  one  to  eight  tunkas  of  good  silver,  came  necessarily,  in  the  depreciation  of  the 
new  silver  coins,  to  be  worth  ten  or  more  of  the  later  issues.    Paf  h6n  Sult&ns,  p.  53). 

*  **  All  the  gold  and  silver  which  is  brought  into  the  territories  of  the  Great 
Mogul  is  refined  to  the  highest  perfection  before  it  be  coined  into  money." — 
Tavernier,  London  Edition,  1677,  p.  ^.  "The  roupie  of  gold  weighs  two 
drams  and  a  half,  and  eleven  grains,  imd  is  valued  in  the  country  at  14 
roupies  of  silver.*' — Page  2,  "  But  to  return  to  our  roupies  of  gold,  you  most 
take  notice  that  they  are  not  so  current  among  the  merchants.  For  one  of  them, 
is  not  worth  above  fourteen  roupies."  Ths  traveller  then  goes  on  to  relate  his 
doleful  personal  experiences,  of  how,  when  he  elected  to  be  paid  for  his  goods  in 
gold,  **the  king's  uncle"  forced  him  to  receive  the  gold  rupee  at  the  rate  of 
fourteen  and  a  half  silver  rupees,  whereby  he  lost  no  less  than  3428  rupees,  on 
the  transaction.  Sir  James  Stewart,  writing  in  1772,  also  estimates  the  con- 
ventional proportionate  value  of  silver  to  gold,  as  fourteen  to  one — "  The  Prinei- 
pies  of  Money  applied  to  the  present  state  of  the  Coin  of  BengaL"  Calcutta, 
1772. 

2  Prinscp'a  Useful  Tablen,  pp.  5,  72,  79. 
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Third. — Ilahi,  or  L&l  Jal&li,  also  Muianni,  gold,  weight 
M.  12,  B.  If  =10  Rs.  :  183-28  ::  172o  x  10  (17250)  : 
1::9-4118. 

3  A. — The  larger  piece,  the  Sihansah,  in  value  100 
Lai  Jal&lis,  gives  an  identical  return.  Weight  in  gold, 
T.  101,  M.  y,  R.  7  =  1000  Rs.  :  18328-  ::  172,500 
(172-5  X  100  X  10):1::9-4118. 

Fourth. — Adl.-Gutkah,  or  Muhar,  also  called  Mihr4bii 
gold,  weight  11  Ma8has=9  Rs.  :  165  ::  1725x9  (1552-5)  :1 
:  19-40909. 

4  A. — ^The  higher  proportions  specified  under  the  piece  of 
100  round  Muhars,  produce  a  similar  result.  Weight  in  gold, 
T.  91,  M.  8  =  900  Rs.  :  16500  ::  155250-  (172-5  x  100  x  9) 

:i::9-40. 

These  sums  are  based  upon  the  ordinary  Tolah  of  180  gr., 
M&sha  of  15,  and  Rati  of  1*875  grs.  The  question  of  corres- 
ponding values  in  the  English  scale  need  not  affect  the 
accuracy  of  comparisons  founded  upon  the  conventional 
measure  by  which  both  metals  were  estimated. 

I  have  given  more  prominence  to  the  above  calculations, 
and  even  tested  anew  my  earlier  returns  by  the  independent 
totals  afforded  by  the  larger  sums  now  inserted,  because  the 
obvious  result  of  gold  being  to  silver  as  one  to  9*4,  has  been 
called  in  question  by  an  official  of  the  Calcutta  Mint  (a  Dr. 
Shekleton),  who,  however,  while  unable  either  to  correct  my 
data,  or  to  produce  any  possible  evidence  against  my  conclu- 
sions, ventures  to  affirm,  that  "  9*4  to  one  is  a  relative  value 
of  gold  to  silver,  which  never  could  really  have  existed."^ 
Nevertheless,  here  is  a  series  of  comparative  weights 
and  values,  furnished  by  the  highest  authority  of  the  day, 
and  each  and  all  produce  returns  absolutely  identical  up  to  the 
first  place  of  decimals.  My  original  estimates  were  sketched 
and  published  at  Dehli,  in  1851,  where  I  had  access  to  the  best 
MSS.,  to  the  most  comprehensive  range  of  antiquarian  relics, 
and  at  command  the  most  intelligent  oral  testimony  in  the  land. 
When  reprinting  Prinsep's  "  Useful  Tables  "  (London,  1858), 
I  had  occasion  to  quote  these  calculations,  and  was  able  to 
fortify  them,  had  it  been  needed,  by  the  precisely  analogous 
^  Jour.  A.8.  Soo.  Bengal,  1864,  p.  617. 
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results  obtained  by  Colonel  W.  Anderson,  who  bad  tried  Abul 
Fazl's  figures,  from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  for  altogether 
independent  purposes.^  But  if  there  were  the  faintest  reason 
for  doubting  so  moderate  a  rate  as  one  to  9*4,  the  whole  dis- 
cussion might  be  set  at  rest  by  Abul  FazPs  own  statement  as 
translated  into  English  in  1783  when,  in  concluding  a  very 
elaborate  review  of  the  profit  and  loss  of  refining  gdd,  for 
the  purpose  of  coinage,  he  concludes,  and  the  process  ^'  leaves 
a  remainder  of  about  one-half  a  tolah  of  gold,  the  value  of 
which  is  four  rupees."*  It  may  be  as  well  that  I  should  add, 
that  some  of  my  totals  differ  from  those  to  be  found  in  Glad- 
win's translation  of  the  original  Persian  text.'  I  do  not 
recapitulate  the  several  divergencies,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
prove  the  justice  of  one,  at  least,  of  my  emendations.  Glad- 
win's MSS.  gave  the  rupee  at  11^  mdshas  (i.  p.  34).  The 
more  carefully  collated  Dehli  texts  showed  the  real  weight 
to  be  11*5  mdshas,  a  static  fact  of  some  importance,  which  is 
curiously  susceptible  of  proof  from  Gladwin's  own  data:  at 
page  46  of  his  Calcutta  edition,  a  sum  is  given  of  the  refining 
charges  and  profits,  as  understood  by  the  mints  of  those  days, 
wherein  989  tolas,  9  mashas  of  impure  silver  is  stated  to  be 
reduced  by  14  t.  9  m.  1  r.  in  refining,  and  a  further  4  t. 
10  M.  3  R.  in  manipulation,  leaving  11641  mdshas  of  silver 
(989.  9.  0.  —  14.  9.  1.  —  4.  10.  3.  =  11641)  which 
is  officially  announced  as  ordinarily  coined  into  1012  rupees, 
(1012  X  115  =  11638)  giving,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the 
essential  11|  m4shas,  which  the  translated  text  should  have 
preserved  in  its  earlier  passages. 

Richard  Hawkins,  who  was  at  Agra,  in  a.d.  1609-11, 
during  the  reign  of  Jah&ngir,  has  left  a  notice  of  certain 
accumulated  treasures  of  that  prince  which  he  was  permitted 
to  behold,  and  amongst  the  rest  he  specifies  "  In  primis  of 
Seraffins  Ecberi,  which  be  ten  rupias  apiece ;"  to  this  passage 
is  added  in  a  marginal  note,  that,  '^  a  tole  is  a  rupia  challany 
[current]  of  silver,  and  ten  of  these  toles  are  of  the  value  of 
one  of  gold."*  This  evidence  might  at  first  sight  seem  to 
militate  against  the  conclusion  arrived  at  from  the  official 

1  U.T.,  voL  il,  p.  32.  2  Gladwin,  i.  44.  »  4to.,  CAlcuttiL  1785. 

4  Farofaia*  TnTdi,  foUo,  1625-26,  i.  217. 
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returns  above  summarized,  but  the  value  of  |[^ld  was  clearly  on 
the  rise,  and  one  of  the  aims  of  Akbar's  legislation  on  metallic 
exchanges,  which  had  necessarily  been  disturbed  by  progres- 
sive modifications  in  the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals, 
was  manifestly  to  secure  an  authoritative  even  reckoning 
by  tens  and  hundreds.  The  old  round  muAar,  (No.  4  of  the 
above  list)  represented  the  inconvenient  sum  of  nine  rupees, 
or  360  dams;  by  raising  the  weight  of  the  piece  to  the 
higher  total  given  under  No.  8,  the  gold  ilahi  was  made 
equivalent  to  ten  rupees,  or  in  fiscal  reckoning  to  400  ddma. 
Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  silver  coin,  the  old  rupee 
passed  for  39  dams;  in  the  new  currency  a  value  of  40  dams 
was  secured,  not  by  an  increase  of  weight,  but  by  the  declared 
and  doubtlessly  achieved  higher  standard  of  the  metal  em- 
ployed, aided  by  the  advantage  that  contemporary  mintages 
8o  readily  secured  in  India. 

The  subdivisioi^  of  the  standard  silver  Tankah,  as  well  as 
the  relative  exchange  ratios  of  silver  and  copper  in  their  sub- 
ordinate denominations,  claim  a  passing  notice.  Though 
Bengal  proper  probably  remained  satisfied  with  its  lower  cur- 
rency of  cowries,  supplemented  by  the  occasional  intervention  of 
copper,  for  some  time  after  the  introduction  of  gold  and  silver 
CDoney,  yet  as  the  earliest  copper  coins  of  that  kingdom  must 
have  been  based  upon  and,  in  the  first  instance,  supplied  by 
Dehli  mintages,  the  Imperial  practice  comes  properly  within 
the  range  of  the  local  division  of  the  general  enquiry. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Minhfij-ul-Sir&j,  in  comparing  the 
circulating  media  of  Hindust&n  and  Bengal,  speaks  of  the 
currency  of  the  former  as  composed  of  Chitak,  a  name  which 
is  seemingly  used  by  himself  and  suoceeding  authors  in  the 
generic  sense  for  money,  as  if  these  pieces  continued  to  con- 
stitute the  popular  standard  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  the  more  imposing  iankaha 
of  gold  and  silver.  Up  to  this  time  it  has  not  been  possible 
satisfactorily  to  demonstrate  the  actual  value  of  the  coin  in 
question ;  in  some  cases  indirect  evidence  would  seem  to  bring 
its  intrinsic  worth  down  to  a  very  low  point ;  while,  at  times, 
the  money  calculations  for  large  siuns,  in  which  its  name 
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alone  is  used,  appear  to  invest  it  with  a  metrical  position  far 
beyond  the  subordinate  exchanges  of  mere  baz&r  traffic. 

In  the  details  of  the  "  prices-current"  in  the  reign  of  A1&- 
ud-dln  Muhammad,  as  well  as  in  the  relation  of  certain  mone- 
tary re-adjustments  made  by  Firuz  Shdh  III.,  the  name  of  the 
Chital  is  constantly  associated  in  the  definition  of  compara- 
tive values  with  another  subdivision  entitled  the  K&ni,  which 
may  now  be  pronounced  with  some  certainty  to  have  been 
the  -jV  of  tbe  original  Tanka/i,  of  175  grains,  and  -^  of  the 
new  silver  coin  of  140  grains,  introduced  by  Muhammad  bin 
Tughlak.  The  temporary  forced  currency  of  this  Sult&n 
necessitated  in  itself  the  positive  annoimcement  of  the  names, 
and  authoritative  equivalents  of  each  representative  piece, 
and  in  this  abnormal  practice  contributes  many  items  towards 
the  elucidation  of  the  quantitative  constitution  of  the 
real  currency  of  the  day,  which  these  copper  tokens  were 
designed  to  replace.  In  illustration  of  this  point,  I  insert  a 
woodcut  and  description  of  a  brass  coin,  which  was  put  forth 
to  pass  for  the  value  of  the  silver  piece  of  140  grains,  to  whose 
official  weight  it  is  seemingly  suggestively  appro;dmated. 

Brass ;  weight,  132  grs. ;  a.h.  731 ;  Common. 
Obverse.— j^j^j  jd    ^Jl^   ils^    d^   f^j^ 
jjjt?  ,y>Ajs^  j^3^^^  ^^  •    Struck  (lit.  sealed), 
a  tankah  of  fifty  kanis  in  the  reign  of  the  ser- 
vant, hopeful  (of  mercy), 'Muhammad  Tughlak. 
Reverse, — Area,    cU?!  jii   j^lialuJI  clU  ^j^ 
^A>^)\ .     "  He  who  obeys  the  king,  truly  he  obeys  God."* 

Margin,  cSj  ^s^asubj)  JL  jblciJ^J  2f\^c:.^^j.  At 
the  capital  Daulat-db&d,  year  P  731 . 

In  addition  to  the  50  Arauf-piece  may  be  quoted  extant 
specimens  of  this  Sult&n's  forced  issues,  bearing 
the  definitive  names  of  "  hast-kdni*'  (8  k&nis). 
wJ^     "  Shash'kdni ''  (6  kanis)  and  Do-kdni  (2  kanis.) 
An  obverse  of  the  latter  is  given  in  the  margin. 
The  reverse  has  the  unadorned  name  of  ^AjCJ  Xi^s:^ . 

^  In  other  examples  of  the  forced  currency,  he  exhorts  his  subjects  in  more 
argent  terms  to  submit  to  the  Almighty,  as  represented  in  the  person  of  the 
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Next  in  order,  may  be  quoted  historical  evidence  of  Firuz 
Sh&h's  fiscal  re-organizations,  in  the  course  of  which  mention  is 
made  of  pre-existing  pieces  of  48, 25, 24, 12, 10, 8,  and  6  kanis, 
the  lowest  denomination  called  by  that  name ;  afterwards  the 
narrative  goes  on  to  explain  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
CAital  piece  already  in  use,  Firuz  Sh4h  originated,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  classes  of  his  subjects,  subdivisional 
i  Chital  and  I  Chital  pieces. 

As  the  spoken  languages  of  the  Peninsula  enable  us  to  restore 
the  true  meaning  to  the  misinterpreted  Sanskrit  karsha,^  so  the 
Dravidian  tongues  readily  explain  the  term  kdni,  which  finds 
no  place  in  Aryan  vocabularies,  but  which  was  incorporated 
into  the  vernaculars  of  Hindust&n,  during  the  southward 
migrations  of  the  Scythic  tribes.  In  Telugu,  kdni  means  ^, 
or  one  quarter  of  a  sixteenth"  (Brown).  In  Canarese  ^V 
(Reeve),  and  in  Tamil  -gV  (Winslow).  Wilson's  Glossary  gives 
"-Brani,corruptly,  Cawney.  Tel.Tam.Kam.-yVjOrsometimes^V-"* 
The  term  kdni,  in  addition  to  its  preferable  meaning  of  ^, 
was,  as  we  see,  also  used  for  the  fraction  -gV,  but  its  application 
in  the  former  sense  to  the  ruling  integer  in  the  present  instance, 
seems  to  be  conclusively  settled  by  the  relative  proportions 
assigned  to  the  modified  iankah  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak, 
when  compared  with  the  normal  weight  of  the  earlier  coin 
(:  64  : :  175  :  50  : :  136718). 

The  method  in  which  the  subdivisional  currency  was 
arranged,  consisted,  as  has  already  been  stated,  of  an  admix- 
ture of  the  two  metals,  silver  and  copper,  in  intentionally 
varying  proportions  in  pieces  of  identical  weight,  shape  and 
device ;  so  that  the  traders  in  each  case  had  to  judge  by  the 
eye  and  hand  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin  presented  to 
them.  To  European  notions  this  system  would  imply  endless  . 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  but  under  the  practiced  vision  and  deli- 
cate perceptive  powers  of  touch,  with  which  the  natives  of  India 
are  endowed,  but  little  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  experi- 

mling  mooarch,  and  to  adopt,  in  effect,  the  bad  money  he  coven  with  texts  from 
the  Knr&n— the  **  Obej  God  and  obey  the  Prophet  and  those  in  authority 
among  you,"  and  **  Sovereignty  is  not  conferred  upon  every  man,"  but  **  some" 
are  plaoed  over  '*  others  '* — were  unneeded  on  his  coinage  of  pure  metal. 

^  Num.  Chron.iv.  58;  J.  A.  S.  B.  zxxiii.  266. 

*  There  is  a  coin  called  a  *'  Do-g&ni  or  Doodce/'  still  quoted  in  the  Madras 
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3iiced;  and  I  myself  can  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  yerdicts 
pronounced  by  the  experienced  men  of  Dehli,  whose  instinctiTe 
estimates  were  tested  rei)eatedly  by  absolute  assay.  I  published 
many  of  these  results,  some  years  ago,  in  the  Numismatic  Chro- 
nicle,^ where  the  curious  in  these  matters  may  trace  many  of  the 
gradational  pieces  of  the  hdnis  above  enumerated.  As  some  fur- 
ther experiments  in  reference  to  the  intrinsic  values  of  these 
coins  were  made,  at  my  instance,  in  the  Calcutta  Mint,  I  sub- 
join a  table  of  the  authoritative  results,  which  sufficiently  con- 
firms the  previous  less  exhaustive  assays  by  the  native  process. 

LIST  OF  DEHLI  COINS, 

Composed  of  Silver  and  Copper  in  varying  proportions  forwarded  for 

examination^  hy  Edtcard  Thomas,  Esq,,  C.S.y  10  June,  1853. 


-zi 

Reference  to  Nnmbers 

No.  of 

Weight 

Dwt8.F1ne 

it 

A.M. 

of  Coins  in 

Coiniiin 

in 

SilTcrperlb. 

"Pathftn  Siilti&ns." 

Parcel. 

Grains. 

in  each. 

1 

716 

Mub&rak  ShSih.  No.  66. 

53-22 

6-37^ 

2 

726 

Muhammad  bin  Tughlak. 
No.  91. 

1 

5516 

13-800 

3 

895 

Sikandar  Bahlol.  No.  163. 

143-438 

1-900 

4 

896 

II             II 

4-1 

142163 

2026 

M  'i 

II 

II             II 

142-936 

1-926 

t) 

II 

II             II 

1 

138-913 

1616 

ff 

»♦ 

II             II 

A 

140088 

2-200 

5 

898 

II             II 

141-500 

1-6626 

6 

900 

II             II 

2-1 

140800 

2-6000 

tt 

«i 

i»             II 

127-600 

30125 

7 

903 

II             1* 

143-100 

4-660 

8 

904 

n               1* 

8-1 

142-500 

5-624 

f) 

907 

II               II 

3-1 

143-250 

15-5 

)) 

II 

II               II 

141150 

160 

ft 

II 

II               II 

*■ 

139-900 

16-0 

9 

905 

II                II 

144-500 

17-5 

10 

909 

II               1) 

141-500 

15-0 

11 

910 

II               11 

140-200 

15-0 

12 

912 

II               11 

2-1 

142-500 

12-0 

jj 

II 

It               }» 

135-500 

16-0 

13 

913 

II               II 

2-1 

132-250 

15-0 

t) 

*i 

II               II 

140-750 

16.0 

U 

914 

II                II 

4-1 

140-000 

15-0 

M 

II 

II               II 

138-500 

16-6 

»t 

II 

II               II 

141000 

16-6 

I« 

11 

II               '1 

140-500 

16-0 

15 

918 

II               II 

4-1 

138-260 

10-0 

II 

II 

II               II 

133-250 

100 

II 

II 

II               II 

189-760 

9Q 

ii 

II 

»i               II 

125000 

80 

16 

919 

II               II 

3-1 

135-250 

820 

II 

II 

.*i               II 

137-250 

8f 

II 

•1 

II 

137-500 

8.' 

^  Vol.  XT.  1852,  p.  121,  et  aeq. 
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The  Institutes  of  Manu  have  preserved  a  record,  reproduced 
in  the  subjoined  table,  of  the  vaHous  weights  in  use,  some 
centuries  before  Christ,^  and  among  other  things  explain, 
that  the  values  of  gold  and  copper,  were  calculated  by  a 
different  metric  scheme,  to  that  applied  to  silver.  A  larger 
number  of  Ratis  went  to  the  Masha  in  the  former,  and  the 
progression  of  numbers  commenced  with  a  five  (5  x  16), 
while  the  silver  estimates  were  founded  on  the  simple  arith- 
metic o{  fours  (2x16),  which  constituted  so  special  a  cha- 
racteristic of  India's  home  civilization.  Still,  the  two  sets  of 
tables  starting  from  independent  bases,  were  very  early 
assimilated  and  adapted  to  each  other  in  the  advancing  totals, 
80  that  the  320  ratis  constituting  the  satamdna  of  the  quater- 
nary multiplication,  is  created  in  the  third  line  by  the  use 
of  a  ten,  and  thd  quasi  exotic  scheme  corrects  its  independent 
elements  by  multiplying  by/owr,  and  produces  a  similar  total 
iii  the  contents  of  the  Pala  or  Nishka.  The  second  lines  of 
the  tables  are  severally  filled  in  with  the  aggregate  numbers, 
32  and  80,  and  as  the  duplication  of  the  former,  or  64,  has 

^  Manu,  Tiii.  131. — "Those  names  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold  (weights) 
wideh  are  commonly  used  among  men  for  the  purpose  of  worldly  business, 
I  wiU  DOW  comprehensively  explain.  132. — The  very  small  mote  which  may  be 
dtioemed  in  a  sunbeam  passing  through  a  lattice  is  the  first  of  quantities, 
«Dd  men  call  it  a  trasargnu.  133. — Eight  of  those  irasarenus  are  supposed 
equal  in  weight  to  one  minute  poppy-seed  [likshd),  three  of  [those  seeds 
%t«  equal  to  one  black  mustard-seed  {ri^jaaarahapa)^  and  three  of  these  last  to  a 
^white  mnstard-seed  {gaura-Banhnpa).  134. — Six  white  mustard  seeds  are  equal 
Xo  a  middle-sized  barley-corn  {yava)^  three  such  barley-corns  to  one  krahnala 
£raktika],  five  krshnolaa  of  gold  are  one  tndsha,  and  sixteen  such  mdahaa  one 
muparna.  135. — Four  suvarnas  make  a  pala,  ten  palas  a  dharana^  but  two 
l^rshnalas  weighed  together  are  considered  as  one  silver  m&shaka.  136. — 
Sixteen  of  those  ra&shakas  are  a  silver  dharana  or  purdna^  but  a  copper  kdraha 
%.%  known  to  be  a  pana  or  kdrahdpana.  137. — Ten  dharanaa  of  silver  are  known 
\3j  the  name  of  a  natamdnaf  and  the  weight  of  four  suvarnas  has  also  the  appella<> 
^ion  of  a  niahka."    These  stacements  may  be  Ubulated  thus  as  the 

ANCIENT  INDIAN  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS. 

8ILTEIU  « 


2rati« 
5ratis 

a      1  m&iha 
=     16       .,    « 
^  160      „     « 

GOLD. 

=       1  m&sha. 

1  dharai^, 
or  pur&^a. 
10        „ 

1  9atam&na. 

eo   „ 

-  16     „    « 

-  64    „     = 

1  suvarpa. 

4      „                = 

1  pala,  or 
nishka. 

«2iO0    „ 

«  640     j,     « 

40       „                = 

10   „ 

ao  ratis 

COPPER. 

as      1  k&rsh&pana. 

1  dharana. 
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been  seen  to  do  duty  in  the  one  case,  the  probability  of  the 
use  of  the  160  naturally  suggests  iteelf  in  connexion  with  the 
theoretical  organization  of  the  copper  coinage. 

In  proceeding  to  test  the  relations  of  the  minor  and  subor- 
dinate currencies,  the  cardinal  point  to  be  determined  is,  the 
exchangeable  value  of  copper  as  against  silver.  It  has  been 
affirmed  by  Colebrooke,^  that  the  ratio  stood  in  Manu's  time 
at  64  to  1 :  accepting  the  correctness  of  this  estimate,  which 
has,  I  believe,  remained  unchallenged,  and  supposing  the  rate 
to  have  remained  practically  but  little  affected  up  to  the 
Muharamadan  conquest,  the  175  grains  of  «efo^r  of  Altamsh's 
new  coinage,  would  be  equivalent  in  metallic  value  to  11,200 
grains  of  copper.  The  ancient  copper  kdrshdpana  is  recognised 
and  defined  as  80  ratis  in  weight,  so  that  under  the  above 
conditions,  and  calculating  the  rati  at  1*75  grains,  each  k&r- 
shapana  was  equal  to  140  grains,  and  eighty  of  these,  under 
the  same  calculations,  give  a  return  of  11,200  grains.  With- 
out at  present  advancing  any  more  definite  proposition,  or 
quoting  dubious  coincidencies,  it  may  be  as  well  to  test  these 
preliminary  results  by  the  Numismatic  data  Firuz  Shah's 
Mints  have  left  as  an  heritage  behind  him.  Among  the 
incidents  quoted  regarding  that  monarch's  monetary  innova- 
tions, he  is  stated  to  have  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  half 
and  qtiarter  Chitals.  On  the  occasion  of  a  very  elaborate 
revision  of  my  monograph  on  the  Path  an  Sultans  of  Dehli, 
while  residing  under  the  very  shadow  of  so  many  of  their 
memorial  edifices,  I  acquired  and  described,  among  others, 
two  specimens  of  the  money  of  this  king,  which  seemed  to  be 
closely  identifiable  with  his  Utopian  productions  of  new  and 
infinitesimal  subdivisions  of  the  leading  copper  coinage,  in 
his  expressed  desire  of  securing  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
the  fractional  change  they  might  be  entitled  to  in  the  most 
limited  purchases.*  These  coins  responded  singularly  in  their 
mutual  proportions,  and  contributed  in   the   form   of  once 

1  As.  Res.  V.  95 

*  Shams-i-Sir&j,  in  his  work  entitled  the  Tfiirlkh-i-Ffr6z  Sh&hi,  giyea  the 
following  incidents  regarding  Fir(iz  Shah's  coinages  :^- 


J 


J  AJ^j^j^  ^jUaLj  c^mJJD  ^l^  iJHJ^   ^^  iL^  J'^^  c>^  TJ^ 
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current  money,   definitive    weights    in    copper    amounting 
severally  to  34*5  and  17*8  grains,  from  which  a  very  low 
estimate  was  deduced  of  34*8  and  17*4,  as  a  normal  official 
standard.     If  the  34*8  grain  of  the  first  of      ^"^  jfft^ 
these  be  multiplied  by  160,  it  will  give  a      HoVr"feJ58P 
return  of  5568*0  grains,  and  accepting  this      Vi-^   ^S^ 
trial  piece,  conditionally,  as  Firuz's  novel        ichitaiofFira*. 
Aalf-Chitalf^  it  will  be  seen  to  furnish  a  general  total  of  11,136 
grains  for  the  copper  equivalent  of  the  175  grains  of  silver  con- 
tained in  the  old  Tankah,  and  confirms  the  range  of  the  Chital 
at  69*6  grains,  or  only  '4  short  of  the  full  contents  tradition 
would  assign  it,  as  the  unchanged  half  kdrskdpana  of  primi- 
tive ages.'    To  pass  to  the  opposite  extreme  for  a  test  of  the 
copper  exchange  rate,  it  is  found  that  when  Shir  Sh4h  re- 
organised the  northern  coinage  of  Hindust&n,  by  the  lights  of 

L/^^^*^^  {ji*^^^»  ^^jx^^^  m^  fJ^h^^^^^ji^^  <JUll-i*j  gjjC';**.!^ 

vjlJUL*  ^zJL^^  j«>b  jj;W*  *t^^  cirf^  JJfeJj^  (Jb  J^J  <t>-  Lsr 

The  origind  and  aniqne  MS.,  from  which  the  aboTe  passage  is  extracted,  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Naw&b  Zi&-ud-din  of  Loh&r(i,  in  the  Dehli  territory. 

*  I  once  supposed  these  two  coins  to  be  whole  and  half  Chitals,  instead  of  the 
half  and  qaarter  pieces  now  adopted. 

^  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  distinctly  that  the  most  complete  affirmation  of 
the  numismatic  existence  of  a  Chital  of  a  given  weight  and  value,  supported  even 
by  all  anterior  written  testimony,  in  no  wise  detracts  from  the  subsequent  and 
independent  use  of  the  name  for  the  purposes  of  account,  a  confusion  which  per- 
chance may  have  arisen  from  the  traditional  permanency  of  the  term  itself,  which 
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his  southern  experience,  and  swept  away  all  dubious  combina- 
tions of  metals,  reducing  the  copper  standard  to  its  severe 
chemical  element ;  his  Mint  statistics  show  that  the  178  grains 
of  silver,  constituting  his  revised  Tankah,  exchanged  against 
40  ddmSy  or  quadrupled  chitals  of  copper,  of  an  ascertained 
weight  of  323*5  grains  each,  producing  in  all  a  total  of  12,940 
grains  of  the  latter  metal,  as  the  equivalent  of  178  grains  of 
•silver,  or  in  the  ratio  of  72*69  to  1 ;  though,  even  ia  the- 
altered  weights  and  modified  proportions,  still  retaining  in- 
herent traces  of  the  old  scheme  of /ours,  in  the  half  dam  of  80, 
and  the  quarter  dam  of  160  to  the  new  "Rupee." 

in  either  case  might  eventually  have  been  used  to  represent  higher  or  lower 
values  than  that  which  originally  belonged  to  it.  Zi&-i-Bami  at  one  moment 
seems  to  employ  the  term  as  a  fractional  fiftieth  of  the  Tankah,  while  in  other 
parts  of  the  same  or  similar  documents  he  quotes  a  total  of  **  sixty  Chitals/'  and 
in  his  statement  of  progressive  advances  of  price,  mentions  the  rise  from  twenty 
Chitals  to  ha/f  a  Tankah.  Ferishtah  following,  with  but  vague  knowledge,  declares 
that  fifty  Chitals  constituted  the  Tankah  ;  while  AbQl  FmI,  who  had  real  inior* 
mation  on  these  matters  as  understood  in  his  own  day,  asserts  that  the  ddm  was 
divided  "  in  account"  into  twenty-five  Chitals.  (See  Suppt.  Path&n  Sult&ns, 
p.  31 ;  N.  C.  XV.  156;  FerishUh,  p.  299  ;  Gladwin  A.  A.,  L,  p.  36.)  Then, 
again  there  seems  to  have  been  some  direct  association  between  ChiUUs  and 
Kdnis,  as  General  Cunningham  has  published  a  coin  which  he  as  yet  has  only 
partially  deciphered,  bearing  the  word  dl:^^^  on  the  one  side,  and  \\ij 
[?     Jljj  ]  on  the  other.     J.  A.  S.  B.,  18G2,  p.  425.  - 

I  have  received  from  Mr.  C.  P.  Brown  the  following  note  in  reply  to  my  queries 
as  to  the  probable  derivation  of  the  word  Chital :  — 

"I  have  been  considering  the  inquiry  you  make  regarding  ehital  (J*:!^- 
You  probably  are  aware  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Ayin-i-Akbari,  in  the  chapter 
on  coins.  There  it  evidently  is  an  ideal  money,  like  the  farthing.  You  beUere 
it  may  be  connected  with  ehhe  tol  A^  j'^i  ^^*  ^  rather  judge  it  to  be  merely 
the  Sanskrit  chitra  (r^nf  meaning  ^  odd'  as  a  species ;  or  as  an  odd  sum,  a  frac- 
tion ;  the  smallest  coins  in  copper,  which  in  Marata  and  Dakhni  are  called  khurdm 
^'^Jf^  (soe  Wilson's  Glossary,  p.  288),  and  in  America  biU;  or  a  fraction  eren 
of  these,  which  in  the  bazar  are  often  represented  or  paid  in  a  few  pinches  of  grain. 
As  the  Sanskrit  month  Chaitra  is  in  Bengali  CJmU,  and  the  Chitra-durffom^  or 
*  odd  coloured  hill,'  is  in  Dakhni  called  ^^f;^  fJ^h^  Chitile  droog,  I  think  this 
may  be  the  true  derivation.  The  tauriy  kowry,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Ayin-i- 
Akbari,  and  probably  was  not  yet  introduced  into  India.  "We  still  cau  the 
smallest  fractions  *  grains ; '  and  that  which  is  indefinite  would  be  ehitra,  or, 
according  to  the  Musulm&ni  pronunciation,  ohectul.    There  is  also  a  form  of  i1^ 

ehUlara  v^^\  or  chilra  \/^  used  in  the  Madras  countries.  Wilson  notices  it 
in  his  Glossary,  p.  112,  but  fails  to  perceive  its  origin.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
in  sense.  In  Sanskrit  scientific  treatises,  after  a  general  rule,  ehitram  is  given  aft 
being  a  species,  or  sub  class :  ehillara  may  often  be  rendered  miscellaneoiu ;  and 
this  is  the  same  in  idea." 
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It  remains  to  discover  upon  what  principles  the  new  silver 

coinage  of  Altamsh  was  based.     That  copper  was  the  ruling 

standard  by  which  the  relative  values  of  the  more  precious 

metals  were  determined^  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt.     The 

estimate  by  Panas  of  the  ancient  Law-giver^  the  constant 

reckoning  by  Ghitals  of  the  early  Muhanmiadan  intruders, 

down  to  the  revenue  assessments  of  Akbar,  all  of  which  were 

calculated  in  copper  coin,  sufficiently  establish  the  permanency 

of  the  local  custom,  and  the  intrinsic  contents  of  Altamsh's 

Bikkah  oriiill  of  174  or  175  grains,  must  primarily  have 

been  regulated  by  the  silver  equivalent  of  a  given  number  of 

Chitals.     Had  the  old  silver  Purdnas  been  still  in  vogue,  the 

new  coin  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  based  upon 

tlieir  weights  and  values  ;  three  of  which  Purdnas  would  have 

answered  to  an  approximate  total  of  96  ratis ;  but  although 

"tlie  -weight  of  the  old  coin  had  been  preserved  in  the  more 

modem  Dehli-wdlas,  the  metallic  value  of  the  current  pieces 

liad  been  so  reduced,  that  from  16  to  24  would  probably  have 

l^een  required  to  meet  the  exchange  against  the  original  silver 

Tankah  ;  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  number  of  96  ratis 

cloes  not  occur  in  the  ancient  tables,  the  combination  of  the  in- 

<M>nvenient  number  of  three  Purinas  into  one  piece,  is  by  uo 

means  opposed  to  Yedic  ideas  ;  and  there  can  be  no  question 

tut  that  the  traditional  96  ratis,  of  whatever  origination,  is 

constant  in  the  modem  tolah;  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 

question  whether  the  new  coin  was  designed  to  constitute  an 

even  one  hundred  rati-piece,  which,  in  process  of  time,  by 

wear  or  intentional  lowering  of  standard  weights,  came  to 

settle  down  to  the  96  rati  tolah,  remains  to  be  proved  by  the 

determination  of  the  decimals  in  troy-grains,  which  ought  to 

be  assigned  to  the  normal  rait, 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  historical  bearings  of  the  coins 
of  the  Bengal  series. 

Any  general  revision  of  a  special  subject,  coincident  with 
the  discovery  of  an  unusually  large  amount  of  new  illustrative 
materials,  owes  a  first  tribute  to  previous  commentators — 
whose  range  of  identification  may  chance  to  have  been  cir- 
cumscribed by  more  limited  archsBological  data,  the  application 
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of  which  may  equally  have  been  narrowed  by  the  inaccessi- 
bility of  written  history,  heretofore  confined,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  to  original  Oriental  MSS.,  or  the  partial  transcripts 
and  translations  incidentally  made  known  to  the  European 
world.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of  modem  contributors  must 
be  placed,  in  point  of  time,  M.  Reinaud,  who,  so  long  ago  as 
1823,  deciphered  and  described  several  types  of  the  Bengal 
Mintages,  commencing  with  those  of  Ilias  Shdh  (No.  viii.  of 
this  series).^  Closely  following  appeared  Marsden's  elaborate 
work,  which,  among  other  novelties,  displayed  a  well-sustained 
sequence  of  Bengal  coins,  with  corresponding  engravings 
still  unequalled,  though  in  point  of  antiquity,  producing 
nothing  earlier  than  the  issues  of  the  same  Ili&s  Sh&h,  who 
had  inaugurated  the  newly-asserted  independence  of  the 
southern  monarchy,  with  such  a  wealth  of  coinages.*  Next 
in  order,  must  be  cited  a  paper,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  by  Mr.  Laidlay,  which  added  materially  to 
the  numismatic  records  of  the  local  sovereigns,  though  Still 
remaining  deficient  in  the  development  of  memorials  of  the 
more  purely  introductory  history  of  the  kingdom.'  I  myself, 
in  the  course  of  the  publication  of  the  Imperial  Coins  of  the 
Path  an  Sultans  of  Dehli,*  had  occasion  to  notice  two  pieces 
of  Bahadur  Sh&h,  one  of  which  proved  of  considerable  interest, 
and  likewise  coins  of  both  Shams-ud-din  Firuz,  and  Mub&rak 
Shah,  whose  defective  marginal  legends,  however,  defeated 
any  conclusive  assignment  to  their  original  producers. 

The  chronicles  of  a  subordinate  and,  in  those  days,  but 
little  accessible  country  were  too  often  neglected  by  the 
national  historians  at  the  Court  of  Dehli,  even  if  their  means 
of  information  as  to  the  course  of  local  events  had  not  neces- 
sarily been  more  or  less  imperfect.  Two  striking  exceptions 
to  the  ordinary  rule  fortuitously  occur,  at  conjunctions  speci- 
ally bearing  upon  the  present  enquiry,  in  the  narrative  of 

*  Journal  A8iati(jue,  Paris,  toI.  iii.,  p.  272. 

^  Numismata  Onentalia,  London,  1825,  pp.  561-585. 
3  Vol.  IV.  (1846),  p.  323. 

*  Werthcimer,  London,  1847,  pp.  37,  42,  82,  and  Supplement  printed  at  Dehli 
in  1851,  p.  15.  See  also  Numismatic  Chronicle,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  176,  ISl  j  voL  x., 
p.  153 ;  and  vol.  xv.  p.  124. 
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-Sir&j,  Juzjdni,  and  the  "Travels  of  Ibn  Batutah/' 
r  of  whom  accompanied  Tugh&n  Kh&n  to  Lakh- 
A.H.  640/  where  he  resided  for  about  two  years. 
>  from  Tangiers,^  on  his  way  round  to  China,  as 
)r  on  the  part  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughhik,  found 
L  Eastern  Bengal  at  the  inconvenient  moment  when 
-din  Mub&rak  was  in  a  state  of  .imdisguised  revolt 
hie  emperor,  to  whom  they  jointly  owed  allegiance ; 
lid  not  interfere  with  his  practical  spirit  of  enquiry, 
su^ing  on  record  a  most  graphic  description  of  the 
civilization  and  politics  of  the  kingdom,  and  ftirther 
;  a  singularly  fresh  and  independent  account  (de- 
irly  from  vivd  voce  statements)  of  the  immediately 
:  dynastic  changes  to  which  the  province  had  been 
So  that,  in  effect,  Ibn  Batutah,  with  his  merely 
[  observations,  has  done  more  for  the  elucidation  of 
rities  of  the  indigenous  history  of  the  period  repre- 
the  earlier  coins  of  the  Kooch  Bahar  hoard  than  all 
)  authors  combined,  to  whose  writings  we  at  present 
ss. 
srits  of  these  authors  may  or  may  not  appear  upon 


)ak&t-i-X&siri  of  Ab(i  Umar  Mihh&j-ud-dln  bin  Sirkj-ud-diD,  Jw^jdm^ 
Lnted  and  published  in  the  Persian  series  of  the  Bibliotheca  Indica, 
uspiccs  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  ^Calcutt^i,  1864,  pp.  453). 
8  on  Indian  and  Central  Asian  aflfuirs,  with  which  the  author  was 
•s  personally  conversant,  have  alono  been  reproduced.  The  usual 
nmenccmcftt  with  the  history  of  the  world,  the  rise  of  Muhara- 
to.,  being  mere  compilations  from  secondary  sources,  have  been  very 
ludcd  from  this  edition.  A  full  notice  of  the  original  work  will  be 
r.  Morley's  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  the  fi.  A.  JS.,  p.  17  (London, 
cral  other  works  of  native  historians,  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this 
also  been  made  accessible  to  the  public  in  a  printed  form  in  the  same 
nong  which  may  be  noted  the  Ta.rikh-i-Fir(iz  Shahi  (the  third  king  of 
I  the  Dehli  list),  by  Zfd-i-Bami  (Calcutta,  1862,  pp.  602),  and  the 
ul-TawOrikh  of  Abd  ul  Kkdir,  Budduni  (Calcutta,  I860,  pp.  407). 
bave  unadvisedly,  I  think,  omitted  the  early  portions  of  the  original 
ndia,  and  commence  the  publication  with  the  accession  of  Akbar.  An 
le  entire  contents  of  the  work  will  be  found  in  Sir  H.  Elliot's  Histo- 
a  (Calcutta,  1849,  p.  305). 

lish  version  of  ibn  Batutah' s  Travels  (taken  from  an  abridged  text), 
ie,  was  published  in  the  series  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  in 
..,  4to.,  London).  A  new  and  very  complete  edition  of  his  entire 
t,  with  a  French  Translation,  chiefly  the  work  of  the  late  M.  C. 
has  been  issued  within  the  last  few  years  by  the  Society  Asiatiqae  of 
I.  Sto.,  Paris,  1853-1858). 
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the  surface  in  the  subsequent  pages^  as  it  is  only  in  doubtful 
or  difficult  cases  that  their  aid  may  chance  to  be  iuYoked,  but 
for  the  obscure  series  of  the  first  Governors  of  Bengal,  the  one 
stands  alone,  and  for  the  space  of  time  intervening  between 
the  provincial  obscuration  of  Nasir-ud-dln  Mahmud,  the  un- 
ambitious son  of  Balban,  to  the  revival  of  public  interest  in 
Bengal,  consequent  upon  the  subjection  and  capture  of  a  rebel 
vassal  by  Ghias-ud-din  Tughlak  Shdh,  the  chance  traveller 
describes  more  efiectively  the  political  mutations  and  varying 
monarchical  successions  than  the  professed  historiographers 
treating  exclusively  of  the  annals  of  their  own  land. 

The  following  list  of  Local  Governors  has  been  compiled, 
the  early  portion  from  the  precise  statements  of  Minhaj-ul- 
Sir&j,  the  latter  part  from  the  casual  notices  of  Bengal,  to  be 
found  in  Zi&-i-Barni,  who  professed  to  continue  the  history 
of  India  from  the  latest  date  reached  by  the  former  author, 
or  from  a.h.  658  to  753,  being  a  period  of  95  years,  covering 
the  reigns  of  eleven  kings.  The  last-named  work  was  finally 
completed  in  a.h.  758. 

The  arrangement  of  the  names  and  the  dates  of  accession 
of  the  chiefs  will  be  found  to  depart  occasionally  from  the 
details  given  by  Stewart,^  in  his  excellent  History  of  Bengal, 
but  I  have  designedly  sought  to  draw  my  materials  inde- 
pendently from  the  original  authorities,  whom  he  was  perhaps 
in  a  less  favourable  position  for  considting  than  the  student 
of  the  present  day. 

GOYERNORS  OF  BENGAL. 


ACCES- 
SION. 
A.H. 


600 

602 


XAIIES  OF  O0VSBK0E8, 


1.  ^y^  Jiz^  Jy^^sr^ 

2.  fj^j^  «X4..s^   iji*^\}^ 


First  Ikluhammadan  conqueror  of 
BengalunderKutb-ad-din  of  Dehli. 

Succeeds  to  the  local  s^Temment 
after  the  death  of  Muhammad 
BakhtiOr. 


The  History  of  Bengal,  by  Charles  Stewart.    London,  1813.    4to. 
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OOYERNOBS  OF  BESOtAL—oontinwi. 


noil, 


605 


624 


«27 


VAMU  or  OOTXRICOM. 


8.  Jjj^  Jls  ^.^1  'IL 


6.  ^W  ^jjjjJ!  ')U 


7.  t:Xi\    ^,ji\ 


.o^i 


Nominated  to  the  goTernment  by 
Kutb-ud-din,  on  whose  decease  in 
A.H.  607,  he  assumes  independ- 
ence.^ 

Commandant  at  Deok6t,  establishes 
his  power  and  assumes  royal  honors. 
He  submits  to  Altamsh  in  a.h.  622, 
but  almost  immediately  commences 
an  active  revolt,  which  is  put  an 
end  to  in  his  capture  by  N&sir-ud- 
din  MahmUd,  the  eldest  son  of  Al- 
tamsh, in  A.H.  624. 

N&sir-ud-din  had  been  appointed  by 
his  father  Governor  of  Oudh,  in 
A.H.  623,  from  whence  he  ad- 
vanced against  Ilis&m-ud-din  in 
624,  and  recovered  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  where  he  remained  as  sub- 
king  till  his  death  early  in  626. 

After  temporary  disturbances  in  the 
province,  Altamsh,  having  restoied 
order  in  a.h.  627,  designated  A1&- 
ud.din  Jaui  to  the  charge  of  Ben- 
gal. 

Nominated  to  Bengal  on  the  dismissal 
of  Aik-ud-din  J&ni  (date  not  given). 
Dies  in  631  a.h. 


*  Minhdj-id-Sir&K  who  treats  of  the  history  of  his  own  and  immediately  pre- 
^2edine  times,  introauces  the  rei^  of  the  more  powerful  sovereigns  with  a  full 
^ist  of  the  Court  notabilities,  forming  a  sort  oi  Almanack  de  Gotha  of  Muhammadan 
^ndia.     These  lists  embrace  the  various  branches  of  the  Koyal  Family,  Ministers, 

•^Judges,  and  Governors  of  Provinces.  The  following  names  of  the  ^'^*sor 
^military  administrators  of  Bengal,  which  appear  in  the  official  returns,  may  serve 
*to  check  or  confirm  the  imperfect  data  obtained  from  the  casual  notices  of  local 
history  to  be  met  with  in  the  general  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  Empire  at 
large.  There  is  this  discrimination,  however,  to  be  made  that  these  imperial 
nominations  were  often  merely  titular,  while  the  effective  executive  was  in  otiicr 
and  independent  hands : 

Under  Altamsh,  a.h.  607-633. 

iS\jjS\ji  dJi^^  ^^^jJl^Ls^l  CSu  Jfy^  CSL^ 

Under  N&sir-ud-din  Mahmtid,  a.h.  G4*4-6G4. 


TOL.  n.— [nbw  bxbibs]. 


12 
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GOVERNOES  OF  BENGAL— «)«^»nfi«if. 


ACCXS- 
■lON. 
A.H. 


631 


642 


656 


657 


657 


659 


676? 


681 


NAMES  or  OOVKBlfOKB. 


8.    ^^Ut  J^  ^^^l;c 


9...,^ 


ubi'u^ 


u^ 


Ui'^l;^ 


10.  ll^J^  j^jJl  j\p^^ 


11.    liytM^    ijL'^^    J^ 
13.  ^^U  JL>j\  ^,>ji\  ^ 

14.  jj  (^^U^  JL,j\  .y*,^^) 


16.      ^^^JJU-^U 


Pledges  his  allegiance  to  Riziah  on 
her  elevation  in  a.h.  634 ;  continofiB 
in  the  goyemment  till  642  a.h., 
when  he  snrrenders  the  kingdom  to 
No.  9.  (Minh&j-ul-Sir&j,  the  his- 
torian, was  at  his  court  at  this 
latter  period. 

Obtains  possession  of  Lakhnauti  on 
the  5th  Zul  Kaad,  a.h.  642— dies 
in  644. 

Dates  uncertain.  First  appointed 
during  the  reign  of  N&sir-ud-d(n 
Mahm^d  of  Behli.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  powerful  ruler  and  a 
daring  commander,  and  finally  met 
his  death  in  his  retreat  from  an 
oYer-venturesome  expeditbn  into 
E&mrtSp.  He  had  preyiously  as- 
sumed independence  under  the  title 

of  ^Jl  cUji*  ^UaL.. 

Appointed  in  a.h.  656.  (j^^  t^ 
subsequently  in  temporary  poaset- 
sion). 

Becognised,  on  receipt  of  his  tribu- 
tary presents  at  head-quarters,  in 
the  early  part  of  a.h.  667. 

Obtains  a  roomentary  advantage  over 
No.  12  in  his  absence  from  his 
capital ;  eyentually  taken  prisoner 
and  superseded  by  No.  12. 

Son  of  No.  12.^  On  the  accession  of 
Balban  in  a.h.  664,  he  forwards 
elephants  and  tribute  to  Dehli. 

Appointed  by  Balban.»  He  after- 
wards asserts  his  independence, 
and   assumes  the  title  of 


.UaU. 


Balban  sends  armies  against  him 
without  success,  and  at  last  pro- 
ceeds in  person  to  Bengal.  Finally, 
Toghral  is  surprised  and  killed. 

Second  son  of  Balban,  installed  with 
royal  honors. 


1  Zi&-i-Barni  in  one  place,  page  63,  calls  him      \^  lJ^j^  r*^  l*}^  r^  » 
and  again,  at  page  66,  ^j:cJt^  ^\d>^  yj  \j^\  J^  ^U^  JLiJ\  JukS^. 
*  Zi&-i-Bami,  pp.  82-92. 
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As  I  haTe  such  frequent  occasioii  to  quote  the  names  of 
le  Kings  of  the  Imperial  Dynasty  of  Dehli^  I  annex  for 
dlity  of  reference  a  full  list  of  these  Sovereigns. 

LIST  OF  THE  PATHAN   SULTANS  OF  HINDUSTAN. 
(DEHLI). 


AATBOF 

AOOMIOll. 
A.H. 

no. 

VAUn  or  817LTAX8. 

689 

1 

Mui2-ad-din  Muhammad  bin  S&m  (Ist  Dynasty}. 

602 

2 

Eatb-ad-dSn  Aibek. 

607 

8 

Ar&mSh&h. 

607 

4 

Shams-ad' dfn  Altamsh. 

633 

5 

Eukn-ud-dfn  Firtiz  Sh6h  I. 

634 

6 

Sult&n  Eiziah. 

637 

7 

Miiiz-ad-din  Bahr&m  Sh&k. 

639 

8 

Al&-ad-din  Mas^tid  Sh&h. 

644 

9 

N&Bir-ud-din  Mahm^d. 

664 

10 

Ghi&s-ud-din  Balban. 

685 

11 

Mfiiz-ud-din  Eaikub&d. 

688 

12 

.  Jal&l-ud-din  FirUz  Shkh  IL,  Khilji  (2nd  Dynasty). 

695 

13 

Rukn-ud-din  Ibrkbfm. 

695 

14 

Alk-ud-din  Muhammad  Sh&h. 

715 

15 

Shah&b-ud-dfn  Umar. 

716 

16 

Eutbud-din  Mub&rak  Sh&h  I. 

720 

17 

N&sir-ud-din  EhusrCi. 

720 

18 

Ghr&s-ud-dln  Tughlak  Sh&h  (3rd  Dynasty). 

725 

19 

Muhammad  bin  Tughlak. 

752 

20 

Fir(iz  Shkh  IIL,  bin  Solar  Rajab, 

790 

21 

Tughlak  Sh^  II. 

791 

22 

Abtibakr  Sh&h. 

793 

23 

Muhammad  ShCOi  bin  Firtiz  Sh&h. 

795 

24 

Sikandar  Sh&h. 

795 

25 

Mahmad  Shkh  bin  Muhammad  Sh6h  (TimtSr,  800). 

797 

26 

Nusrat  Sh&h,  Interregnumy  Mahmtid  restored,  802. 

815 

27 

Daulat  Eh&n  Lodi. 

817 

28 

Ehizr  Eh&n  Syud  (4th  Dynasty). 

824 

29 

Muiz-ud-din  Mub&rak  Sh&h  II. 

839 

30 

Muhammad  Sh&h  bin  Farid  Sh&h. 

849 

81 

'A&lam  Sh&h. 

854 

32 

Bahl61  L6di  (6th  Dynasty). 

894 

33 

Sikandar  bin  Bahl61. 

923 

34 

Ibr&him  bin  Sikandar  (B&ber,  930  a.b.) 

937 

35 

Muhammad  Hum&y&n,  Moghul, 

946 

36 

Farid-ud-din  Shir  Sh&h,  Afyhdn. 

952 

37 

Isl&m  Shkh. 

960 

38 

Muhammad  'A&dil  Sh&h. 

961 

39 

Ibr&him  S(ir. 

962 

40 

Sikandar  Sh^i  (Hnm&ytin,  962  a.b.) 
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The  unenlivened  Chronicles  of  the  Local  Gbvemors  of 
Bengal  enter  upon  a  more  interesting  phase,  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  N&sir-ud-din  Mahmud,  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Balban,  who  subsequently  came  to  prefer  the  easy  dignity  of 
Viceroy,  in  the  more  even  climate  of  the  south,  in  derogation 
of  his  birth-right's  higher  honours,  and  the  attendant  dangers 
of  Imperialism  at  Dehli.  One  of  the  most  touching  chapters 
of  Indian  history  is  contributed  by  the  incidents  of  this 
monarch's  meeting  with  his  own  arrogant  son,  Muiz-ud- 
din  Kaikubad,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  superior  dignities 
abjured  by  the  father.^  They  then  met  as  nominal  Vassal 
and  Suzerain,  but  little  imequal  in  power,  and  each  occupy- 
ing independent  and  preparedly  hostile  camps,  on  the 
ordinary  route  between  their  respective  capitals.  Oriental 
etiquette,  and  more  reasonable  distrust,  for  a  time,  de- 
layed the  interview,  in  which,  at  last,  nature  was  destined 
to  re-assert  its  laws,  and  to  reconcile  even  conflicting  royal 
interests,  by  subduing,  for  the  moment,  the  coarse  vices  of 
the  son  in  the  presence  of  the  tempered  virtues  of  the  father.  ' 
Repeated  amicable  conferences,  however,  merely  resulted  in 
each  returning  on  his  way,  with  but  little  change  in  the 
relative  political  position  of  either;  and  the  comparatively 
obscure  repose  of  N&sir-ud-din  Mahmud  remained  undisturbed, 
while  other  successors  filled  his  son's  throne  at  Dehli.  The 
more  immediate  question  bearing  upon  the  attribution  of  the 
earliest  coins  in  the  Kooch  Bahar  treasure,  is  exactly  how 
long  did  N&sir-ud-din  continue  to  live  and  reign.  Zii-i-Bami,' 
and  those  who  follow  his  ill-digested  history,  affirm  that  he 
retained  his  provincial  kingship  till  699  a.h.,  when  he  divested 
himself  of  all  symbols  of  royalty  in  the  mere  dread  of  the 
confessedly  overwhelming  power  of  Ala-ud-din  Muhammad 
Sh&h,  to  be,  however,  reinstated  by  that  Sult&n ;  and,  finally, 
it  is  asserted  that  Nasir-ud-din  was  still  in  existence,  and 
once  again  reinvested  with  the  full  insignia  of  a  king,  by 
Tughlak  Shah,  in  a.h.  724. 

Zl&-iBarni,  p.  142;  Ibn  Batutah,  iii.,  p.  178;  Lee*s  Translation,  p.  117; 
*id  ,jJuuJl  ..*\j  of  Aralr  Khiisrfi,  Dehlivl. 
'  Printed  edition,  p.  451 ;  Budauni  MS. ;  Ferishtah  (Briggs,  i.  p.  406). 
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Ibn  Batatah,  a  higher  authority  in  proximity  of  time,  and 
obTiously  more  intimate  with  the  purely  indigenous  history, 
states  that  N&sir-ud-din,  on  his  return  from  his  interview 
with  his  son,  reigned  some  years  (^«;^)/  an  expression  which 
is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  idea  of  a  nearly  continuous 
rule  of  "  forty-three  solar  years,"  and  a  decease  in  a.h.  725, 
as  adopted  by  Stewart:*   a  prolongation  of  administrative 
functions  indeed  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  direct  evi* 
dence  of  the  dates  on  the  money  of  £ai  £aus,  or  the  parallel 
proof  of  Shams-ud-dln's  exercise  of  the  functions  of  sovereignty 
in  702  A.H.,  associated  as  they  are  with  the  imcontested  histo- 
rical and  numismatic  demonstration  of  the  succession  of  one 
g^ndson,  Shahab-ud-din,  whose  ejection  from  his  inherited 
section  of  the  kingdom  by  his  more  powerful  brother,  Bahddur,. 
formed  so  prominent  a  groimd  for  imperial  interference  in  the 
affisiirs  of  Bengal,  are  each  and  all  too  weU  ascertained  to  leave 
any  doubt  that  the  authors  who  make'Nfisir-ud-din's  reign 
extend  to  725  must  be  in  error  ^  the  source  of  the  mistake  seems 
as  simple  as  it  is  obvious,  the  mere  omission  of  the  son's  name 
as  preceding  that  of  the  father,  in  Persian  MS.  writing,  or 
simple  ignorance  of  the  order  of  local  successions,  would  account 
for  the  whole  difficulty.     And,  as  is  obvious,  Ibn  Batutah's 
own  personal  knowledge,  and  possibly  correct  autograph  ver- 
sion, reproduced  independently  in  other  lands,  have  not  saved 
later  transcripts  of  his  work  from  analogous  imperfections.^ 

But  there  are  other  and  more  direct  internal  evidences  in 
the  texts  of  the  Indian  authors,  of  confusion  and  imperfect 
knowledge  in  the  relation  of  the  incidents  attendant  upon  the 
re-settlement  of  Bengal  by  Al&-ud-din  in  a.h.  699,  where  it  is 
stated  that  "a  chief,  named  Bahadur  Kh&n,"  was  at  this  time 
appointed  to  "the  eastern  districts  of  Bengal,"*  with  the 
object  of  dividing  the  province,  and  thus  rendering  its  rulers 

*  French  edition,  iii.,  p.  179,  and  xiii.  Dr.  Lee's  ^jj"-'**''  "two  years,"  p.  118, 
IB  an  error.  •  Stewart's  Beneal,  p.  80. 

s  £x.gr.,  Bah&dur  is  made  the  ton  of  Nasir-ud-dln,  at  p.  179,  vol.  iii.,  instead 
of  the  grandson,  which  the  text  at  p.  210,  toI.  iii.,  and  p.  213,  vol.  i?.,  affirms  him 
to  have  heen.  Lee's  MS.  authorities  again,  in  omitting  the  intermediate  name  of 
Nfrsir-ud-din,  skip  a  generation,  and  ante-date  Shams-ud-din  (Firtiz)  in  consti- 
tatii^  him  a  son  of  6hi&s-ad-d(n  Balban  (p.  128). 

«  Ferishtah,  Biiggs,  i.,  p.  406 ;  Stewart,  p.  79. 
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"  more  subservient  to  the  Court  of  Dehli.'*  It  is  highly  im- 
probable^ had  Nasir-ud-din  been  living  at  the  epoch  in  ques- 
tion, that  a  grandson  of  his  should  have  been  selected  for 
such  a  charge  to  the  supercession  of  his  own  father,  Shams- 
ud-din,  or  in  priority  to  the  son  of  that  father,  Shah&b- 
ud-din,  who  was  the  elder  or  perhaps  better-bom  brother  of 
Bah&dur,  each  of  whom,  Ibn  Batutah  certifies,  in  turn  suc- 
ceeded to  royal  honours  in  the  old  capital  of  Bengal. 

Having  completed  this  simple  outline  of  the  historical  data, 
I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  coins  in  their  due  order ;  first 
on  the  list  in  priority  of  time  is  a  piece  which  I  can  only 
doubtftdly  assign  to  Bengal,  and  whose  individual  appropria- 
tion, moreover,  must  remain  to  a  certain  extent  inconclusive. 
The  coin  itself  will  be  seen  to  bear  the  hereditary  name  of 
the  first  Moslem  Conqueror  of  India,  Makmiid  of  Ghazni, 
and  the  oft-revived  title  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  Ndsir- 
ud'din  Subuktagin,  a  conjunction  of  royal  designations  already 
seen  to  have  been  applied  to  a  succession  of  Path&n  princes, 
whose  intitulation  followed  antecedent  conventionalisms. 

Msir-ud'din,     Mahmud  Shdh. 

No.  1. 

Silver.     Size,  viii.     Weight,  163.1  grs.     Unique,  British  Ifuseum. 

Obv.  Kev. 


Margin,  illegible. 


.US\ 


*M-^  ^ 


•1  <OJU^   irr   \  ".o.U 


'ii,.. 


'>^\ 
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The  incidental  details  of  the  legends  restrict  the  assign- 
ment of  this  piece  to  one  of  two  individuals^  the  eldest  or  the 
joungest  son  of  Altamsh^  the  latter  of  whom  was  authorita- 
tively designated  by  the  like  name  and  title  on  the  decease 
of  his  brother,  in  626  a.h.^     The  citation  of  the  formula, 
''  during  the  reign  of  (the  £halif)  Al  Mostansir  billah,"  on 
the  reverse,  limits  the  final  period  of  the  issue  of  the  coin,  not 
exactly  to  the  5th  month  of  the  year  a.h.  640,  when  that 
Pontiff  died,  but  with  clear  precision  to  a.h.  641,  when  the 
kiowledge  of  his  death  was  officially  declared  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  new  name  in  the  Mintages  of  the  capital  of  Hindustan.^ 
This  younger  son  was  destined  eventually  to  succeed  to 
the  throne  of  his  father  at  Dehli,  in  644  a.h.,  after  the  in- 
tervening   reigns    of    Rukn-ud-din    Finiz    Sh&h,    Riziah, 
]Muiz-ud-dIn  Bahr&m  Shfih,  and  Al&-ud-din  Masaud  Sh&h, 
in  all,  however,  extending  only  over  a  space  of  eleven  years, 
posterior  to  the  death  of  Altamsh.    The  second  Mahmud,  must, 
under  these  conditions,  have  been  but  of  tender  years,  and 
though,  at  this  conjuncture,  promoted  to  the  titular  honours  of 
an  elder  brother,  not  in  any  position  to  exercise  authority  in  his 
own  person,  and  less  likely  to  have  had  medallic  tribute  paid 
to  him  by  his  father,  should  such  have  been  the  origia  of  the 
exceptional  specimen  under  review.     To  the  first-born  N4sir- 
ud-din  Mahmud,  no  such  objections  apply ;  he  was  very  early 
invested  by  his  sire,  with  the  administration  of  the  important 
government  of  Hansi,  and  in  623  a.h.,  advanced  to  the  higher 
charge  of  the  dependencies  of  Oudh,  from  which  ywa^t  frontier, 
he  was  called  upon  to  proceed  against  His4m-ud-din  Avaz, 
(No.  4  in  the  list  of  Governors,  supra),  who  had  already 
achieved  a  very  complete  independence  in  the  province  of 
Bengal.     Here,  his  arms  were  fortuitously,  but  not  the  less 
effectually,  successful,  so  that  he  had  honours  thrust  upon  him 
even  to  the  Ked  Umbrella,  and  its  attendant  dignities,^  what- 

Tabak&t  N&siri,  p.  181 ;  i\S\^^  ^yAS^  ji^  j^^  (♦U  j  v.^^  P-  201. 
»  Pathto  Sult&M  of  Dehli,  coin  No.  33,  p.  22.  ^ 

»  Hi«  title  is  usually  limited  by  Minh&j-ul-Sir&j  to  CJ^  pp.  177, 181,  201 ; 
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ever  the  exact  measure  of  these  may  have  been.  Under  such 
triumphant  coincidences,  it  is  possible  that  the  universal 
favourite,  the  still  loyal  heir-apparent,  may  have  placed  his 
own  name  on  the  coinage,  without  designed  offence,  especially 
as  at  this  time  Moslem  Mints  were  only  beginning  to  adapt 
themselves  to  their  early  naturalization  on  Indian  soil,  and 
when  the  conqueror's  camps  carried  with  them  the  simple 
machinery,  and  equally  ready  adepts,  for  converting  bullion 
plunder  on  the  instant  into  the  official  money  of  a  general,  or 
his  liege  sovereign.  Altamsh's  own  circulating  media  were 
only  in  process  of  crude  development  at  this  period,  and  had 
scarcely  risen  superior  to  the  purely  Hindu  currencies  it  had 
served  the  purpose  of  his  predecessors  to  leave  virtually  in- 
tact :  his  own  strange  Turki  name,^  and  that  of  many  of  his 
successors,  continued  to  figure  in  the  Ndgari  letters  of  the 
subject  races  on  the  surfaces  of  the  mixed  silver  and  copper 
coins  of  indigenous  origin,  at  times  commemorative  of  imper- 
fectly achieved  conquests,  and  the  limited  ascendancy  implied 
in  the  retention  of  the  joint  names  of  the  conqueror  and  the 
momentarily  subject  monarch  ;•  while  the  Sult&n's  own  trial- 


but  on  one  occasion  (^vlflA^j  crops  out  incidentally  in  the  Conrt  list  where,  in 
his  place  among  the  sons  of  the  Emperor  Altamsh,  ne  is  so  designated,  p.  178. 

^  This  name  I  have,  as  a  general  rule,  retained  in  the  form  accepted  as  the 
conventional  English  orthography— ^/tom<A.  The  correct  rendering  of  the 
original  is  still  an  open  question,  but  the  more  trustworthy  authors  reproduce  the 
designation  as  ^^du-^Si*! ,  a  transcription  supported  in  a  measure  by  the  repetition 
of  the  third  letter  in  the  Kufic  dies,  and  made  authoritative,  in  as  far  as  local 
pronunciation  is  concerned,  by  the  Hindi  correlative  version  of  flllfJlRlfitRl 
(Pathin  SiiltSins,  Coin  No.  14).  The  inscription  on  the  Kutb  MinAb,  at  Dehli, 
has  ^^^b^JJJ  I ,  which  accords  with  the  Arabic  numismatic  rendering  on  the 
reverses  of  the  Hindi  Coins  now  cited. 

See  also  T&j-ul-Ma&sir,  Alitimish :  Was&f,  Alitmish,  and  at  times  ^/LjJl 
Badauni,  Ailtitimish. 

Elliot's  Historians  of  India,  p.  111. 

'  See  coins  of  Chahir  deva. 

Obverse,    Bull.    Legend:   ^FTWft  ^  ^*<^<flf<(% 

.    Reverse.    Horseman.    Legend:   ^f\  ^T(VmI  ^^ 

— Path&n  Sult&ns,  No.  15;  Ariana  Antiqua,  pi.  xix.  16.  31,  34;  Prinsep's  Enays, 
i.  333,  pi.  xivi.  31 ;  Minh&j.ul-Sirftj,  pp.  215,  240;  Tod's  Eajasthan,  ii.  461; 
and  J.A.S.  Bengal,  1865,  p.  126. 
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pieces,  in  silver^  were  indeterminate  in  their  design  and  legends, 
as  well  as  utterly  barbarous  in  their  graphic  execution. 

Had  the  coin  under  review  followed  the  usual  phraseology 

and  palaeography  of  the  Imperial  K£sir-ud-din  Mahmud's 

!Mint  legends,  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  an  ancient 

and  obsolete  reyerse  had  been  by  hazard  associated  with  a  new 

obverse.     But  the  obverse  inscription  in  the  present  instance 

differs  from  the  later  Dehli  nomenclature  in  the  addition  of 

the  word  Shah  after  the  name  of  Mahm^d^^  and  contrasts  as 

singularly  in  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  the  insertion  of  the 

short  vowels  with  the  more  deferred  issues,  as  it,  on  the  other 

hand,  closely  identifies  itself  in  these  marked  peculiarities  with 

the  initial  dies  of  Altamsh  and  the  closely  sequent  coinages 

of  Riziah,  two  of  which  latter  are  now  known  to  be  the 

produce  of  the  Lakhnauti  Mint. 

RIZfAH. 

The  earliest  coins  that  can  be  definitely  attributed  to  a 
Bengal  mint,  are  those  of  the  celebrated  Queen  Regnant  of 
Muhammadan  India — Biziah,  the  daughter  of  Altamsh.  The 
ministers  at  her  father's  court  were  scandalized  at  the  preference 
it  was  proposed  to  extend  to  a  daughter,  in  supercession  of  the 
claims  of  adult  male  heirs  to  the  throne;  but  the  Sultan 
justified  his  selection,  alike  on  account  of  the  demerits  of  his 
sons,  and  the  gifts  and  acquirements  of  his  daughter,  who 
had  been  brought  up  under  the  unusual  advantages  of  free- 
dom from  the  seclusion  enjoined  for  females  by  the  more 
severe  custom  of  ordinary  Moslem  households,  aided  by  the 
advantages  incident  to  the  exalted  position  occupied  by  her 
mother  as  the  leading  and  independently-domiciled  wife. 
After  the  brief  reign  of  Bukn-ud-din  Firuz,  extending  over 

1  So,  in  written  history,  N&sir-ud-din  Mahmtid,  the  Emperor,  is  called  by  his  own 

special  biographer,  ^lUJl  ^  Jy^^s^  ^jjlj  w  jJl^U  JsumJI  ^ILL* 

(pp.  9, 177, 178,  201,  etc.)  which  is  in  contrast  to  the  nominal  adjunct  so  constant 
ivith  his  predecessors,  Firdz  Sh^h,  Bahr&m  Sh&h,  Masa6d  Sh&h.  On  one  occasion 
only  docs  the  additional  Sh&h  appear  in  a  substituted  list  of  Altamsh*s  Court 
(p.  178),  where  the  text  give*— 1.  Sult&n  N&sir-ud-din  ♦  ♦  2.  Sult&n  N&sir- 
nd-din  Mahmad ;  and  at  the  end,  after  the  name  of  Rukn-ud-din  FCrdz  Sh&h, 
comes  "N&air-ud-din  Mahmad  Shdh:* 
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less  than  seven  months — who  freely  exemplified  by  his  mis- 
conduct his  father's  prophetic  reproach — ^Riziah  succeeded  in 
establishing  her  supremacy  in  the  city  of  Dehli  (a.h.  734), 
and  Eastern  eyes  witnessed  the  singular  spectacle  of  an  un- 
veiled and  diademed  Queen — the  first  in  India — directing 
the  hosts  of  Islam,  under  the  canopy  of  the  immemorial 
regal  seat  on  an  elephant.  Riziah's  early  inauguration  was 
attended  with  no  inconsiderable  danger  and  difficulty,  arising 
from  the  organised  military  resources  of  the  various  governors 
of  provinces,  who  hesitated  in  conceding  their  allegiance. 
Eventually,  however,  to  use  the  expression  of  Minh&j-ul- 
Sirdj,  quiet  was  established  throughout  the  empire,  and 
Riziah's  sway  was  acknowledged  from  "Daibal  to  Lakh- 
nauti."  In  a.h.  737,  the  Empress  proceeded  in  person  to 
quell  an  outbreak  on  the  part  of  Ikhti&r-ud-din  Altuniah, 
Governor  of  Tiberhind;  but  was  taken  captive  in  the  en- 
gagement that  ensued,  and,  possibly  with  scant  ceremony, 
introduced  into  the  harem  of  the  conqueror,  who  shortly 
afterwards  advanced  upon  Dehli  in  the  hope  of  recovering 
the  sovereignty,  to  which  he  had  thus  acquired  an  adven- 
titious claim ;  but  his  army  was  in  turn  defeated,  and  him- 
self and  Riziah  met  their  deaths  near  Kaithal  in  the  month  of 
Rabi-al-Awal,  a.u.  738.^ 

The  contemporary  biographer  in  his  official  lists  styles  this 
queen  ^ji'^^  ^j  ^UaLJl,  a  title  which  she  affects  on  the 
ordinary  copper  coins,^  but  on  the  silver  money  she  adopts 
the  designation  of  ^^ jJ^  Z\>-. 

Jaldlai-ud-dm,     Eiziah. 

Coin  No.  2. 

Laknautf,  a.h.  ? 

Silver.     Sizo,vii.     "Weight,  168  grs.     Plate  I.,  figure  1. 
Type,  OhversOf  the  whole  surface  is  occupied  by  the  legend. 

Eeverse,  circular  area,  enclosing  a  double-lined  square. 
Narrow  margin. 

1  Tabak&t  N&siri,  pp.  183,  185,  251.   See  also  Ibn  Batntah,  iii.  pp.  167,  168. 
s  Fath&n  Sult&ns,  Nob.  28,  29. 


Bengal  Coin 


:.'fCe^:k) 


^¥^ 


#«7 
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I.— RUKN-UD-DrN  KAI  KAITS. 
The  full  and  satisfactory  identification  of  the  king  who 
ruled  under  the  designation  of  Kai  Katis  has  yet  to  be 
accomplished.  Kajendra  l&l  Mitra  has  suggested  a  notion 
that  Nasir-ud-din  Mahmtid,  the  son  of  Balban,  so  often 
mentioned  in  this  article,  sought,  as  local  ruler  of  Bengal^ 
"to  continue  his  allegiance  to  his  grandson  Kaimurs 
[momentarily  king  of  Dehli],  even  after  his  deposition,  and 
possibly  after  his  death,"  ^  by  retaining  his  name  on  the 
public  money.  I  should  be  disposed  to  seek  a  less  compli- 
cated explanation  of  the  numismatic  evidences.  Kai  K&us' 
date,  tested  by  the  examples  of  his  mintages  in  the  Kooch 
Bahdr  hoard,  is  limited,  in  range  of  time,  to  five  years 
(691-695  A.H.);^  a  latitude  might  be  taken  beyond  the 
ascertained  units,  which  arc  somewhat  indeterminate  in 
their  tracings,  and  have  equally  sufiered  from  abrasion, 
on  the  exposed  margins  of  the  coins,  but  the  ninety  and 
the  six  hundred  can  scarcely  be  contested.  If  we  examine 
tlie  political  state  of  India  at  this  period,  we  find  that  Hin- 
dustan was  abnormally  quiet  under  the  feeble  rule  of  Jal&l- 
ud-din  Firuz  (687-695  a.h.)  :  Ala-ud-din's  conquests  in  the 
Dakhin  could  have  but  little  afiected  Bengal,  so  that  any 
changes  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  latter  kingdom 
were  probably  duo  to  successional  or  revolutionary  causes 
arising  within  its  own  limits.  We  can  scarcely  build  up  a 
theory  of  an  access  of  vigour  and  assumption  of  independence 
by  Nasir-ud-din  himself;  nor  is  it  probable  that,  in  such  a 
case,  he  would  have  changed  both  his  title  and  his  name. 
Besides,  the  array  of  titles  on  the  coins  in  the  triple  succession 
of  Sultans  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  his  actual  origin. 
Though  he  was  the  son  of  one  emperor  of  Dehli,  and  the 
father  of  another,  he  could  scarcely  ignore  the  rise  of  the 
former  from  a  state  of  slavery,  or  conceal  the  fact  that 
Balban  himself  never  pretended  to  have  been  the  o£&pring  of 
a  king.     The  two  alternatives  remain  of  either  supposing 

*  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  1864,  p.  508. 

*  Rajcndra  l&l  says,  "the  units  ons  and  three  are  perfectly  clear."  Col. 
Guthrie's  three  coins  are  imperfect  in  the  word  for  the  unit.  I  observe  traces  of 
a  four  on  two  specimens ;  and  I  read,  with  some  certainty,  695  on  another. 
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that  N&siT-ud-din  died  before  691  a.h.,  a  question  discussed 
elsewhere,  or  to  conclude  that  his  son  Rukn-ud-^n  Kai 
E&uB  temporarily  assumed  kingship  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  father,^  and  that  his  limited  reign  and  local  obscurity 
wved  his  memdry  from  the  comments  of  history.  I  fully  en- 
dorse Hajendra  141's  suggestion  that  Kai  K&us  would  have  been 
likely  to  be  selected  as  a  name  for  one  of  a  family  who  took  so 
many  of  their  designations  from  Persian  heroic  ages,  and  the 
elaborate  intitulation  adopted  by  that  prince,  on  his  coins,  of 
the ''Son  and  grandson  of  a  Sult&n/' favours  such  an  identi- 
fication.' It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  opening  terms 
rf  his  obverse  legends  follow  the  conventional  and  unvary- 
ing mint  phraseology  in  the  use  of  j^lkUl,  the  (reigning) 
Sultan,  yet  after  his  own  proper  name  he  styles  himself 
merely  j^UaL*,  and  seemingly  desired  to  strengthen  his  posi- 
tion by  the  insertion  of  the  regal  titles  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  though  there  is  so  far  room  for  questioning  this 
sapposition  in  the  fact  that  the  father  had  fallen  short  of 
supreme  power,  and  was  only  doubtfully  authorized  to  call  him- 
^  Sultan,  while  in  strictness  the  Imperial  Balban  should  have 
leen  designated  the  Sultan  (past  regnant) ;  but,  on  the  other 

'  The  following  is  the  genealogical  tree,  according  to  Ibn  Batutah.    See  rol. 
«fi-,  pp.  174-5,  179,  210,  462;  vol.  iv.,  p.  212. 


I  "  I 


I 


ir^vj^ 


\\j*s^LS  ?]    ^j jJl  ^j*.j%J^    SUlS  ^jJl j«^ 


1  \  \  \ 

^\s.^    jc\^  ^^jil  c^'Lx    ^jJl^lj    ^ji^\  (^\^ 

*  The  name  of  the  son  of  Kai  Koh&d,  who  was  eloTatcd  to  the  throne  of  Dehli 
Ott  tlie  death  of  his  father,  is  variously  given  by  Oriental  writers  as  Shams-ud-din 

W£^^  and  ^f^M^ .  Budauni  and  the  Mir&t-ul-Alam  (MS.)  give  Kai  Kdus^ 
«»tt  the  majority  of  authors  prefer  the  Kaiomura.  Zik-i-Bami  does  not  state  the 
^I^BM  of  the  boTt  but  mentions  a  son  of  Altamsh,  in  the  previous  generation,  as 
"•▼ing  been  called  Eaiomun  (printed  ed.  p.  126). 
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hand,  Kasir-ud-din  had  been  so  long  yirtually  a  king  in  the 
south,  that  the  complimentary  use  of  the  term  was  quite  within 
heraldic  licence;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  similar 
omission  of  the  supreme  prefix  occurs  in  Ndsir-ud-din  Mahmitd 
ShdVa  coin  (No.  1),  which,  if  correctly  attributed,  would  proTe 
the  legitimacy  ^  of  the  optional  use  of  one  or  the  other  form. 

These  are  avowedly  mere  speculations ;  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  much  attention  was  paid  in  India,  in  those  days, 
to  every  varying  shade  and  degree  of  honorary  rank,  hpw 
much  importance  was  attached  to  even  the  colours  of  official 
umbrellas,^  and  other,  to  us,  minor  observances,  it  cannot  bat 
be  felt  that  these  subordinate  indications  may  chance  to  prove 
of  material  aid  in  illustrating  doubtful  interpretations. 

Eai  Eaus. 
No.  3. 
•  Lakhnautf,  a.h.  "  691,  693,'* »  and  694-695. 

Silver.    Size,  vii.    Weight,  168  grs.    Very  rare.    Plate  I.  fig.  2. 

Type,  as  in  the  previous  coins. 


M  V?  f.! 


Obv.  Eev. 


'i\JnA W 


r^ 


ij:?^^^^r?^^ 


A\ 


Margin, iUUcLyi^  ^aAmJj  ^jua^  <Uyo  \^y^  ^--^/^^^  ^UfiiSiijb  ^-^ 

^  The  Bengal  Mints,  after  the  initial  uncertainty,  soon  settle  themselves  down 
to  follow  the  established  Dehli  models.  In  the  latter,  it  will  be  seen,  great  care 
was  taken  by  all  those  sovereigns  who  could  boast  of  a  Royal  descent,  to  define 
the  fact  upon  their  coins.    Bahr&m  Sh&h,  Mas&(id  Sh&h,  K&sir-ud-din  Mahmdd 

bin  Altamsh,  and  Ibrahim  bin  Fir(iz  all  entitle  themselves  j^lkjuJl  ^,  Bal- 
ban,  Kai  Eub&d,  Jal&l-ud-dfn  FlrOz,  and  the  great  Al&-ud-din  Muhammad  Sh&h 
have  to  be  content  with  their  own  self-achieved  ^UoLJl  , 

^  *^!rr^^  ^Wj  i-W  <^:^*-»^«^  J^  ^^  Minhfej-ul-Sir&j,  p.  263; 
Ui^b  J^  J^^  ^J^^JJ    cUaj\  ditto,  p.  181,  a.h.  625. 

*  Babu  Rajendra  l&l  Mitra  notices  four  coins  of  this  kin^with  the  dates  691 
and  693.  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  1864,  p.  579  He  was  disposed  to  r^  the 
mint  as  Sun&rgaon.  Of  Col.  Guthrie's  tluree  specimens,  two  bear  distinct  trm^ 
of  the  name  of  Lakhnauti. 
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IL-SHAMS-UD-DrN  FfRirZ. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  date  of  I^&sir-ud-ddi's 
decease  or  political  obscuration,  we  tread  upon  more  firm 
£;ro\ind  in  the  conjoint  testimony  of  the  coins  and  the  his- 
'fcorical  remimscences  of  Ibn  Batutah,  in  the  assurance  that 
liis  son,  Shams-ud-din  Firuz,  was  in  full  possession  of  power 
'SJi  Western  Bengal  at  the  time  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak's 
abortive  revolt  against  his  own  father,  in  722-3  a.h.^     The 
.African  traveller  incidentally  mentions  that,  to  the  court  of 
-tins  southern  monarch  fled  the  nobles  who  had  engaged  in  the 
<:M>ntemplated  treason,  which  originated  in  the  camp  of  the 
mrmy  of  the  Dakhin,  of  which  the  imperial  heir  was  commander. 
^Professedly  written  history  is  altogether  at  fault  in  establish- 
ing the  existence  or  illustrating  the  reign  of  this  sovereign ; 
and  even  Ibn  Batutah  ^  does  little  more  than  place  upon 

^  As  this  passage  presents  no  particular  difficulty,  beyond  the  difference  of  the 
texts  from  which  English  and  French  translators  have  drawn  their  inspiration,  I 
merely  annex  the  rendering  given  in  the  amended  Paris  edition,  vol.  iii.,  p.  210. 
**  Les  autres  6mir8  s'enfuirent  pr^s  du  Sultan  Chems  eddin,  fils  du  sultan  Nftcir- 
edd2n,  fils  du  sultan  Ghiyath  eddin  Balaban,  et  se  fix^rent  k  sa  cour.  .  .  Les  ^mirs 
fagitiis  sejoum^rent  pr^  du  sultan  Chems  eddin.  Dans  la  suite,  celui-ci 
mourut,  l^guant  le  trdne  k  son  fils  Chihdb  eddin.  Ce  prince  succ^da  k  son  p^re ; 
mais  son  £^re  cadet,  Ghiyath  eddin  Beh&doiir  Boiirah  (ce  dernier  mot  signifie, 
dans  la  langue  indienne,  le  noir),  le  vainquit,  s'empara  du  royaume,  et  tua  son 
fr^re  Eothloii  Kh&n,  ainsi  que  la  plupart  de  ses  autres  frdres.  Deux  de  ceux-ci, 
le  sultan  Chihdb  eddrn  et  NsUir  eddin,  s'enfuirent  pr^s  de  To^hlok,  qui  se  mit 
en  marche  avec  eux,  afin  de  combattre  le  fratricide.    II  laissa  cuins  son  royaume 


son  fils  Mohammed  en  oualitc  de  vice-roi,  et  s'avan^a  en  hate  vers  le  pays  do 
Lacnaouty.  II  s'en  renait  maitre,  fit  prisonnier  son  sultan  Ghiyath  eddin  Beha- 
dodr  et  reprit  avec  ce  captif  le  chcmin  de  sa  capitale."    See  also  Lee's  Translation, 


p.  128. 

*  Ibn  Batutah  in  the  followiiiff  extract  tells  us  so  much  about  the  real  history 
of  Bengal  at,  and  previous  to  nis  own  visit,  that  I  quote  the  Arabic  text  in 
txtenso ;  I  feel  it  is  the'more  necessary  to  reproduce  the  original  version  on  this 
occasion,  as  Dr.  Lee's  translation  is  altogether  deficient  in  any  reference  to  the 
passage,  which  was  clearly  wanting  in  the  MSS.  at  his  disposal. 

UJlj  Jlid  ^fj  ^^.  CJ^\  ^J},'^^y^  *jJj  ^J^  u^jJl  y^J  ^^, 
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record  the  affiliation,  elevation,  and  decease  of  Sliams-nd- 
din,  whose  own  coins  alone  furnish  the  additional  item  of  his 
regal  name  of  Firdz ;  and  in  their  marginal  records  establish 
the  fact  of  his  possession  of  Lakhnauti  during  the  period  em- 
braced between  the  years  702-722,  and  at  some  moment  of 

^jil  Cl;Lc  j^lkLJl;  (^Jil  c-?lfiy.^iiS^U  j^  J3'^^,  cri^^  **^W^ 

2f jjb  Ic  A^^  t^  ^jx^  dJjUi  JuLs  d^i  il^Lt  ^u-jIw  ^^\  ^ii 
cJl J jl  ybj  ylSi  ,^  l^iXf  ^  ^fJi^jL^\  aLdi  a!  l^^fitf  jJLS\ 
Ji^\  ^  ^^  Ji  ci^l  J,l  ^/^\j^  ^\j  Uii  ^^\  jSLj 

^bl  cr^l^  lili  i^l-i  jJx  jj-Jj  <^JJ  icill  c:^Ja-i»l^  tl^b  Ji:i-»'^ 

Vol.  iv.  p.  212,  Paris  edition.        ^  ijj^ 

TRANSLATION. 

C*est  le  Sultan  Fakhr  eddin,  surnomme  Fakreh,  qui  est  un  sonverain  dis- 
tingue, aimant  les  Strangers,  surtout  les  fakirs  ct  les  soufis.  La  rovaut^  de  ce 
pays  a  appartenu  au  Sultan  Nassir  eddin,  fils  du  Sultan  Ghiy&th  ed  din  Balaban, 
ct  dont  le  fils,  Mo'izz  eddin,  fut  invcsti  de  la  souverainet^  k  Dihly.  NSssir  eddtn 
se  mit  en  marche  pour  combattre  ce  fils ;  ils  sc  rencontr^rent  sur  les  boids  dn 
fleuve,  ct  leur  entrevue  fut  appelee  la  rencontre  des  deux  astres  hcurcux.  Nous 
ayons  dejk  nicont6  ecl^,  ct  comment  N^sir  eddin  abandonna  Tempirc  k  son  fils 
ct  retouma  dans  le  Bengale.  II  y  sejourna  jusqu'^  sa  mort,  et  cut  pour  succes- 
scur  son  fautre)  fils,  Chams  eddin,  qui,  apr&s  son  tr^pas,  fat  lui-ra^ine  remplac6 
par  son  nls,  Chihab  eddin,  lequel  fut  vaincu  par  son  fr^re,  Ghijfith  eddin 
Behddour  Bour.  Chihab  eddin  dcmanda  du  secours  au  Sultan  Ghiy&th  eddin 
Toghlok,  q»ii  lui  en  accorda,  et  fit  prisonnier  B6h^dour  Bour.  Celui-ci  fnt 
ensuitc  relache  par  Ic  fils  de  Toghlok,  Mohammed,  apr^s  son  av^ncment,  k  con- 
dition de  partager  avec  lui  le  royaut^  du  Bengale ;  mais  il  se  r^volta  contre  Ini, 
et  Mohammed  lui  fit  la  guerre  jusqu'&  ce  qu'il  le  tuSt.  II  nomma  alors  gouver- 
neur  de  ce  pays  un  de  ses  bcaux-frfercs,  que  les  troupes  massacr^rent.  *Aly  Chfth, 
qui  se  trouvait  alors  dans  le  pays  de  de  Lacnaouty,  s'cmpara  de  la  royaut^  da 
Beneale.  Quand  Fakhr  eddin  Tit  gue  la  puissance  royale  6tait  sortie  de  U 
famille  du  Sultan  Nassir  eddin,  dont  il  6tait  un  des  affranchis  (on  clients^,  il  oe 
r6volta  a  Sodcawan  ct  dans  le  Bengale,  et  se  declara  independant.  Une  Tiolente 
inimitie  surrint  entre  lui  et  *Aly  Chah.  Lorsqu'arriyaient  le  temps  de  Thiver  et  la- 
saison  des  pluies,  Fakhr  eddin  faisait  ime  incursion  sur  le  pays  de  Lacnaouty,  an 
moyen  du  flcuvc,  sur  lequel  il  6tait  puissant.  Mais  quand  reyenaient  les  joun  oik 
il  ne  tombe  pas  de  pluie,  'Aly  Chah  fondait  sur  le  Bengale  par  la  Toie  de  terre,  k 
cause  de  la  puissance  qu'il  avait  sur  celle-ci. 
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ownenbip  the  Eastern  Province  of  Bengal  represented 
ike  mint  of  Son&rgaon.  A  subordinate  incident  is  developed 
ihe  legends  of  the  coins,  that  he  felt  himself  sufficiently 
1  in  his  own  power  to  discard  the  snperogatory  adjuncts  of 
Dent  or  relationship,  and  relied  upon  the  simple  affirmation 
his  own  position  as  ^l!aLJ\ . 

Shama-ud-din.     Ffruz  Shih. 
No.  4. 
Lakhnautf,  a.h.  702/  715  (Col.  Bush)  720,  722. 
^er.    Size,  vii.    Weight,  168.4  grs.    Very  rare.    Plate  I.,  fig.  3. 
>e  as  above. 

Obv.  Ebv. 


yjLJu  v.  i»,3  JlJt  ^ii    4t    fit 


f.\ ^\ 


■»tf -■».■■ 


{Jti^j^^Ji^^ 


At 


Margin,  [IAaju^']^  \jij^  h^^^^y^fJL^jdssC^i^aiiS'dJb  c-^ 

No.  5. 
Sondrgaon,  a.h.  ? 
SHrer.     Size,  vii.     "Weight,  168  grs.     Unique. 
T^  as  above. 

ni.-SHAHAB-UD-DrN.    BUQHRAE  SHAH. 

Ifeiiher  history,  incidental  biography,  nor  numismatic 
oudns  avail  to  do  more  than  prove  the  elevation,  as  they 
Bm  to  indicate  the  brief  and  uneventful  rule,  of  Shah&b- 
1-din,  the  son  of  Shams-ud-din  Firuz,  and  grandson  of  the 
ioe  recognised  heir-apparent  of  Balban. 

^  86e  also  Path&n  Solt&ns  of  mndfist&n,  p.  37,  coin  dated  702  a-k.  This 
'^^wii  published  bj  mo  in  1848.  I  then  read  the  date  as  702  a-h.  I  was  not 
^  time  unTened  in  the  decipherment  of  Arabic  numbers,  and  probably  from 
^  ^tn  difficnltj  of  pUdng  the  piece  itself,  I  may  the  more  rely  upon  the  aeon- 
9  <n  my  original  interpretation.  I  mention  this  foxX  as  I  am  at  present  unable 
>^  to  the  coin  itself. 

▼Wn  n. — [zrzw  bebibs].  13 
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The  singularly  limited  number  of  the  coins  of  this  prince, 
confined — if  Calcutta  selections  be  not  at  fault^ — to  three 
examples  amid  the  13,500  accumulated  specimens  of  the 
currencies  of  other  kings  of  the  land  over  which  he  tempo- 
rarily held  sway,  sufficiently  mark  his  status  in  the  general 
list  of  the  potentates  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived.  No 
date  or  place  of  mintage  is  preserved  on  his  extant  money, 
and  the  single^  additional  item  supplied  by  their  aid  is  his 
personal  or  proper  name,  which  appears  on  their  surfaces  as 
2r  Juu  ;  a  crude  outline  which  might  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  the 
conclusiveness  of  the  transcription  of  *;«,  now  confidently 
adopted  as  expressing  an  optional  rendering  of  the  grand- 
father's title  of  ^^^5^,*  a  name  which  was  even  Airther  dis- 
torted from  the  Turki  original  by  the  conversion  of  the  medialj 
r  into  the  vernacular  cerebral  >j  or  j=  rf.  For  the  rest,  the 
pieces  themselves,  under  the  mechanical  test,  in  their  make, 
the  forms  of  their  letters,  and  the  tenor  of  their  legends, 
evidently  follow  closely  upon  Shams-ud-dln's  mintages,  and 
as  clearly  precede  the  money  of  the  same  locality,  issued  by 
Ghi&s-ud-din  Bahadur  Shah,  who  in  724  a.b.  drove  this,  his 
own  brother,  Shah&b-ud-din  to  take  refuge  with  Ghi&s-ud-din 
Tughlak  Sh&h.  Bahddur's  career  has  yet  to  be  told  in  con- 
nexion with  his  own  coins ;  but  to  dispose  of  Shah&b-ud-din,' 

^  The  name  of  this  king  does  not  appear  in  any  of  Kajendra  1&1*8  lists. 

'  The  ancient  name  of  c;^]/*^  't}^^  o^  Bokh&ra  notoriety  in  350  a.h. 
(Froehn  Recenrio  Numonim  Muhammadanornm,  pp.  139,  593,  678),  was  snb- 
jected  to  strange  mutations  on  Indian  soil.  My  authority  for  the  substitution  of 
the  final  i  in  place  of  the  vowel  '  is  derired  from  Ibn  Batutah,  who  uniformly 
writes  the  word  with  an  i  (iii.  231,  5,  293).  Ferishtah  {text,  p.  131)  has  \^,» 
whence  Stewards  Bagora  (p.  74).  Dow  gave  the  name  as  Kera,  and  Briggs  as 
Kurra  (i.  pp.  265,  270,  etc.). 

'  Those  who  delight  in  interesting  coincidences  mi^ht  see,  in  this  name  of 
Shah&b-ud-din,  a  most  tempting  opportunity  for  associating  him  with  a  really 
important  record  by  the  Indigenes  themselres,  inscribed  on  a  stone  slab  in  the 
fort  of  Chun&r,  setting  forth  their  victory  over  a  ^^ Malik"  Shah&b-ud-din, 
quoted  as  acting  under  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak,  in  Samvat  1390  (a.h.  784) ; 
but  I  confess  I  do  not  myself  encourage  the  identification.  Chun&r  is  certainly 
not  out  of  the  range  of  access  from  Bengal ;  but  other  men  of  mark  may  have 
filled  this  command,  and  the  name  of  the  fortress  itself  is  never  heard  of  in 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Laldinauti,  in  those  early  days,  thouffh 
the  main  road  of  communication  between  the  two  capitals  of  the  nortn  imd  the 
south  took  its  course  through  Bud&an  or  Kanauj  and  Jaunpore.    The  insoiiptioii 
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as  far  as  the  exercise  of  his  Mint  prerogatives  are  concerned, 
lie  seems  to  have  been  lost  to  fame,  from  the  date  when  he 
i^as  absorbed  with  an  associate  fugitive  brother  (N&sir-ud- 
din)  under  the  SDgis  of  the  Emperor  of  DehlL 

is  otherwise  well  worthy  of  further  examination,  in  as  far  as  it  concerns  the 
histoiT  of  imperial  influence  upon  j^roximate  localities ;  and  as  such  I  transcribe 
bol^  Uie  text  and  Dr.  Mills'  translation  of  the  brief  passages  which  may  chance 
to  illustrate  the  general  subject. 
Yenefi: 

**  By  MUHAMMA.D,  lord  of  the  hostile  Tavanas  Suahab-ud-dIn  and  the  rest, 
thoagn  an  enemy,  was  Saibaja,  the  treasure  of  benignity,  employed  as  prime 
Diinister." 

Yenell: 

"SamTat  1390,  in  the  month  of  Bhadra,  fifth  day  of  the  waning  moon,  on 
Thnnday,  was  the  kingdom  set  free  from  Malik  ShauAb-ud-dIn,  acting  under 
the  protecting  favour  of  SairXja  Deva  aforesaid." 
—(See  Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  y.,I836,  p.  341). 

A  subordinate  but  still  more  open  inquiry  also  suggests  itself  in  connexion  with 
the  mention  of  Shah&b-ud-din  in  73i  a.h.,  as  to  whether,  amid  tlie  stranre  con- 
fusion of  names  and  titles,  the  "  Kadr  Kh&.u,"  who  is  noticed  by  FcriflhUih  under 
the  original  designation  of  Malik  Bidar  Ehiiji,  may  not,  perchance,  have  been  the 
identical  Shah&l^uddfn^i^AraA  reinstated  as  simple  governor  in  Lakhnauti  as 
his  brother  Bah&dur  was  restored  to  power  in  Son&rgaon.  I  am  aware  that  this  is 
treacherous  ground  to  venture  upon ;  but  such  a  supposition  is  not  without  other 
incidental  support,  especially  in  Ibn  Batutah's  passage  (ori^nal,  iii.  214,  quoted, 
at  p.  192),  wnere  Kadr  Kh&n  is  spoken  of  as  if  he  had  been  m  effect  the  last  scion 
of  the  family  of  N&sir-ud-dfn  MahmOd  Bughrah. 

The  original  passages  in  Ferishtah  arc  as  follows  (i.  p.  237) : — 

^^j  iijij"^  ^^'  ^'  ^**^'  ^^^"^  -?V  L5^y^  f)^'  "^j^  **^  ^^y  (ji'^' 
^\jsL  is^  ^jiJ^j^  3  *Hjj3  L5*^  ^^,  j^  (j^  (•Irf^  ^^y 

See  also  Briggs'  Translation,  i.  pp.  412,  423.  ^ 

The  Tfcrikh  Mub&rak  Sh&hi  has  the  name  in  manifest  mistranscription  asJSantUir. 

A  difficulty  necessarily  suggests  itself  in  regard  to  the  tribe  of  Khi^'i,  but  the 
xue  of  the  name  in  its  non-ethnic  sense  mi^t  readily  be  explained  by  the  old 
tabordination  of  the  Bengal  family  to  the  Khilji  dynasty  of  Firdz,  or  the 
specially  Khiffi  serial  foccession  of  the  earlier  goyemors  of  BengaL 
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Shahdh'Ud-din.    Bugbrah  Sh&h. 
No.  6. 
Mint,        ? 
Silver.     Size,  vii.      Weight,  168.5  gra.      Two  coinB  only,  Cbl 
Guthrie.    Plate  I.,  fig.  4. 
Type  asnsoal. 
Obv. 


i^Hl  ,olkJuJ\ 


[iVt  p.: 


u 


^j-jjJt  jL5 jJl 


^aJ.\y\ 


Ret. 


J» 


Margin,        (remainder  illegible) 


IV.-BAHADUR  SHAH. 

The  single  point  in  the  biography  of  Bah&dur  Shdh,  which 
remains  at  all  obscure,  is  the  date  of  his  first  attaining  power. 
Ibn  Batutah  records  with  sufiBcient  distinctness,  that  he  con- 
quered and  set  aside  his  regnant  brother  SAakdb-ud'din, 
son^etime  prior  to  Ghias-ud-din  Tughlak's  reassertion  of  the 
ancient  suzerainty  of  Dehli  over  the  lightly-held  allegiance 
of  Bengal,  and  his  eyentual  carrying  away  captive  the  offend- 
ing Bah&dur,  who  was,  however,  soon  to  be  released,  and 
restored  with  added  honours,^  by  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak, 
almost  immediately  on  his  own  accesssion.  Indian  home- 
authors,  who  so  rarely  refer  to  the  affairs  of  the  Gkuigetic 
delta,  give  vague  intimations  of  the  first  appointment  of 
Bah4dur  to  Eastern  Bengal  by  'A14-ud-din  Miihammad  in 
A.H.  799,'  assigning  to  him  an  inconceivable  interval  of 

Tabaktt-i-Akbari.    .*>bj'  f*^' J*^  jM^  *^yi  ^]}s>-jt^  •iAJ 
See  also  Zi&-i-Barni,  printed  edit.  p.  461. 
*  Stewart,  p.  75.    Ferishtah  (Briggs)  i.  406. 
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placid  repose  until  a.h.  717,  when  he  is  stated  to  have  broken 
out  into  the  turbulent  self-assertion  for  which  he,  was  after- 
wards so  celebrated. 

The  two  statements  are  certainly  at  yariance,  but  Ibn 
2Batutah's  is  the  most  readily  reconcilable  with  probabilitieSy 
and  the  demands  of  the  up  to  this  time  legible  dates  on  the  coins 
which  Bahidur  put  into  circulation  in  Bengal.     I  might  have 
some  doubt  as  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  reading  of  the  date 
710  on  his  money  in  the  Kooch  Bah&r  trouvaille,  but  I  have 
none  as  to  the  dear  expression  of  a.h.  711  and  712,  though 
the  singular  break  occurring  between  712  (or  714)  and  720 
suggests  a  suspicion  of  an  originally  imperfect  die-rendering 
of  the yift  =  10  for  ^/^  =  20  ;^  which  would  bring  the 
corrected  range  of  Bah&lur's  dates  to  720-724 ;  but  even 
these  figures  leave  something  to  be  reconciled  in  reference  to 
their  associate  place  of  mintage,  for  in  720-722,  his  father, 
Shams-ud-din  Firuz,  was  clearly  in  possession  of  the  already 
commemorated  ''LakAnauti;"  but  such  an  anomaly  might  be 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  Bah4dur,  in  the  earlier 
days,  used  the  name  of  LakhnatUi  as  a  geographical  expression 
for  a  portion  of  the  dominions  ordinarily  administered  from 
that  capital.    Undoubtedly  the  first  appearance  of  the  con- 
trasted designation  of  the  Eastern  capital  '^Son&rgaon,"  occurs 
on  a  coin  of  his  father ;  but  even  this  sign  of  discrimination 
Qf  Urban  issues  would  not  be  altogether  opposed  to  a  con- 
tinaance  by  Bah&dur  of  the  loose  usage  of  Camp  Mints,  of 
naming  the  metropolis  as  the  general  term  for  the  division  at 
large,  or  inconsistent  with  the  subsidiary  legitimate  employ- 
ment of  the  designation  of  the  province  on  a  coinage  effected 
anywhere  within  its  own  boundaries,— either  of  which  simple 
causes  may  have  prevailed,  and  been  utilized  with  a  new 
tnotive,  if  any  covert  ulterior  meaning  might  be  designed,  as 
implying  that  Bah&dur  himself  had  special  successional   or 
other  claims  to  the  metropolitan  districts. 

^  AmoDg  more  critical  Arabic  scholan  than  the  Benjg^  Mint  Masteri  CTcr 
affected  to  be,  thii  point  would  have  been  easily  determined  by  the  insertion  or 
<imiMioii  of  the  oonjonctlon  ^  vmi,  which,  as  a  role,  is  required  to  couple  the 
miu  tad  the  tiMiiltsf,  but  is  not  used  with  the  wmU  and  tMs. 
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TugUak  SMh's  intervention  in  the  affidrs  of  Bengal  seemB 
to  have  originated  in  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  ejected 
Shah4b-ud-din  against  the  usurpation  of  his  brother  Bah&dur. 
The  result  of  the  Imperial  expedition  to  the  South  was  the 
defeat,  capture,  and  transport  to  Dehli  of  Bah&dur  Sh&h ;  but 
among  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Sultan,  Miihammad  bin  Tugh- 
lak,  was  the  release  and  re-installation  of  the  offender,  showing 
clearly  that  he  was  something  more  than  an  ordinary  local 
governor,  transferable  at  will,  and  that  possibly  the  interests 
of  the  father  and  son,  in  their  newly-established  dynastio 
rank,  and  the  confessed  insubordination  of  the  latter,  were 
independently  advocated  by  the  opposing  members  of  the 
royal  line  of  Bengal,  whose  family  tree  could  show  so  much 
more  ancient  a  series  of  regal  successions  than  their  parvenu 
Suzerains,  whose  elevation  dated  scarce  five  years  back.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  illustrations  of  the  present  series  is 
contributed  by  coin  No.  9,  in  the  legends  of  which  Bah&dur 
acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak  over 
Eastern  Bengal  during  a.h.  628.^  The  subjection  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  of  brief  duration,  as  sometime  in  or 
after  the  year  a.h.  730  Bahadur  appears  to  have  reverted  to 
an  independent  coinage,  in  a  new  capital  called  after  his 
own  title  Ghidspur  (coin  No.  8),  and  in  a.h.  733  Muhammad 
bin  Tughlak  is  found  issuing  his  own  coin  in  Bengal,  and 
Bahadur,  defeated  and  put  to  death,  contributed  an  example 
to  insurgent  governors  in  his  own  skin,  which  was  stuffed  and 
paraded  through  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

^  Ibn  Batutah  gives  the  following  additional  particulars  of  Bah&dni's  reiostaUa- 
tion: — **I1  [Mahammad  bin  TugUak]  lui  fit  de  nombreux  cadeaux  en  arrait, 
chefaux,  ^l^bants,  et  le  reuToya  dans  son  royaume.  II  exp^dia  aveo  lui  le  ffla  de 
son  fr^re,  Ibr&him  Kh&n ;  il  couvint  avec  Behadour  Boiirah  qu'ils  po6s6deraient 
ledit  royaume  par  ^^es  moiti^ ;  que  leurs  noms  figureraient  ensemble  sur  lea 
monnaies ;  que  la  pndre  serait  faite  en  leur  nom  commun,  et  que  Ghiytlth  eddtn 
enverrait  son  fils  Mohammed  dit  Berbath  (l^vJj),  come  dtage  pr^  du  sourerain 
de  rinde.  Ghiyftth  eddin  parti t,  et  obserra  toutes  les  promesses  qu*il  avait  faites ; 
seulement,  il  n'enyoya  pas  son  fils,  commo  il  ayait  6te  stipule.  II  pr6tendit  me 
ce  dernier  s'y  6tait  refus^,  et,  dans  son  discours,  il  blessa  les  couTenanoes.  Xe 
souverain  de  I'lnde  fit  marcher  au  secours  du  fils  de  son  fr^re,  Ibr&him  Kh&n,  dee 

troupes  dont  le  commandant  6tait  Doldji  altatiry  (^<"*«*\\     ^  j)«    EUea  com- 

battirent  Ghiy&th  eddin  et  le  tu^rent;  elles  le  d6pouill^ent  de  sa  peau,  qn'oa 
rembourra  de  paille,  et  qu'on  promena  ensuite  dans  les  provinces."— YoLiii.  p.  316, 
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lY.  Bahddnr  SMb* 
No.  7. 
Lakhnautf,  a.h.  710?,  711,  712,  7-3,  7-4,^  hrea^,  720,  721,  722. 
Silver.     Size,  vii.  to  viii.    Weight,  ordinarily,  166  grs.;  one 
example  is  as  high  as  167.5  grs.    Bare. 


Obv. 

^jJI^  ^^-^>^^  cL>L-£ 


Eev. 

.1 ^'i\ 


ijir^j^^ji^^ 


J.\ 


ICargin,  IAaj^^j jmxa  tX>^\  ^  ^^^  <-^/*^^  XioilljJb  c^i^ 

No.  8. 

Second  Mint,  Ghfdspur.    Date,  730. 

Silver.     Size,  vii.     Weight,  166  and  164.5  grs.     Very  rare. 
Two  coins.     Col.  Guthrie.    Plate  I.,  fig.  5. 

Margin,     *     i*)t?^  ^^  J9^W^  ^^i^  ^(xyJ\  JJb     * 
TV.  Bah^nr  Shah, 
as  Vassal  under  Mnhammad  bin  Tughlak. 

No.  9. 
Sondrgaon,  a.h.  728. 
Silver.  Weight,  140  grs.    Unique.    Dehli  Arehmohgical  Society* 

(Xm'te,  i\J^  jJI^j  j!i^\^\  ^^^jJ)^  U3*^^  ^^  (^^  JiaLJ\ 

SmwH,  Area,  ^l^  jLu  ^^  d^A.^^  ^U  jJl^l^^U  c-^ 

Margin,  ^Uju^j ^  c^>^J  ^\^  i^:^ y\^j\:^  [/^^  ^LJi\  ifjJb 


^  The  dates  7-3,  7-4,  may  perchance  ho  ohliterated  records  of  723  and  724.  I 
hare  placed  them  among  tne  lower  figures,  hat  I  have  no  sanction  for  retaining 
them  in  that  position. 
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Mohammad  bin  Tu^hlak  Skdh,  Emperor  of  Hindust&i, 
(in  his  own  name)  after  the  re-conquest  of  Bengal. 

No.  10. 
Lakhnauti,  a.h.  733. 
Silver.     Small  coins.     Size,  v.  to  v^.     "Weight  of  well-preserved 
coins,  168.5  grs.     Pive  specimens,  Col.  Outhrie.     Plate  I.,  fig.  6. 
Obv.  Eev. 


r^.y-^} 


\^\ 


^    ii\j^  ^^  ^i^A^S^ 


lit 


JU 


^1  J^^ 


ReverBCj  Margin, 

If  the  place  of  mintage  of  these  imperial  coins  had  been  illegible, 
I  should  almost  have  been  prepared,  on  the  strength  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  forms  of  the  letters,  to  have  assigned  their  execution 
to  a  Bengal  artist.  The  original  model  for  the  type  of  coinage  may 
be  seen  in  fig.  90,  page  54,  Pathdn  Sultans.  The  late  Mr.  G.  Pree- 
ling,  of  the  Bengal  C.S.,  has  left  on  record  his  acquisition  of  a  gold 
piece  of  the  same  design  (from  the  Dehli  Mint)  dated  a.h.  725. 

v.— FAKHR-UD-DrN.  MUBARAK  SHAH. 
On  the  departure  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak  from  Bengal, 
T&t4r  Kb4n,  honorarily  entitled  Bahr&m  Kh4n,  an  adopted 
son  of  Ghf&s-ud-din  Tughlak,  seems  to  have  been  left  in  charge 
of  the  provinces  included  in  the  government  of  Sondrgaon, 
while  the  Lakhnauti  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal  was 
entrusted  to  Kadr  Kh4n.  On  the  death  of  Bahram  E[fain,^ 
which  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  739 — but  may  probaUy 
have  to  be  antedated  to  737 — Fakhr-ud-dln  Mubdrak,  his 
Sildhddr,  took  possession  of  the  government,  and  proclaimed 
his  independence.    He  was  in  the  first  instance  defeated  by 

>  Nulim  nd-din  Ahmad  tays,  Mub&rak  kUlod  BaUrim  Kh&n ;  whil«  Abol  Fatl 
affimiB  that  Mub&rak  put  JHLadr  £h&n  to  death.— Ayin-i-Akhari,  iL  21. 
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the  troops  sent  against  him  from  LaUxnauti^  but  finally  suo- 
oeedfid  in  maintaining  his  authority^  and,  as  the  coins  prove, 
Ui  retaining  his  hold  on  Son&rgaon  and  its  dependencies 
throughout  the  nine  years,  from  741  to  750  a.h.,  compara* 
tirely  undisturbed.  The  history  of  the  period  is  confused^ 
and  the  dates  given  by  the  native  authors  prove  of  little 
value  ;^  but  the  coins  establish  the  fact  that  in  751  another 
ruler,  designated  IkhtUr-nd-din  Gh&zi  Sh6h,  presided  over 
the  Mints  of  Eastern  Bengal. 

V.  Fakhr-ud-ikn.    Mubdiak  Shih. 

No.  11. 

8<m&rgaon,  a.h.  737,  —  74l,  742,  743,  744,  746, 746,  747, 748,  749f 

750. 

Silver.     Size,  vi.  to  vi^.    Weight,  166.0  grs.    Unique. 

Plate  I.,  fig.  7. 

Obv.  Rev. 


i^\    <UJL£v  ^^^^ 


Margin, 

The  above  specimen  is  unique  in  date,  and  varies  in  the  opening 
legend  of  the  reverse  from  the  less  rare  coins  of  later  years,  which 
commence  with  ^aJls)1  ^j^J 

VI.-'ALA-UD-DrN.    'ALr  SHAH. 

'Ali  Sh&h,  whomMuhammadan  writers,  by  a  strange  jumble, 
have  endowed  with  the  surname  of  his  adversary  Mub&rak, 
and  ordinarily  refer  to  as  '^'Ali  Mub&rak,"^  assumed  king- 
ship on  the  death  of  Kadr  Khdn,  Muhammad  Tughlak's  re- 
presentative at  Lakhnauti,  entitling  himself  'A14-ud-din.  The 

1  Feriihtali,  Briggs,  i.  pp.  412-423 ;  iv.  828.    Stewart,  ro.  80-83. 


*  See  also  an  engraying  of  his  coio  (dated  750)  Path&n  Sult&nf,  fig.  151  and 
)82. 
Bodaiuii  MS.    Feriahtah,  iy.  329.    Stewart,  p.  82.    A7lA4-AklMri,  ii.  21. 


pa|e82 
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more  important  Incidents  of  his  reign  are  confined  to  1 
hostilities  with  his  rival,  Fakhr-ud-din  MuMrak  of  Son&rgao 
who  possessed  advantages  in  his  maritime  resources,  whi 
the  rivers  remained  navigable  for  large  vessels  daring  i 
rainy  season,  but  which  were  more  than  counterbalanced  1 
Ali  Sh&h's  power  on  land,  which  availed  him  for  the  great 
part  of  the  year,  and  which  finally  enabled  him  to  establi 
his  undisputed  rule  in  the  Western  provinces. 

His  coios  exhibit  dates  ranging  from  742  to  746  A.H.y  ai 
bear  the  impress  of  the  new  mint  of  the  metropolis,  Yir&zkhi 
an  evidence  of  a  change  in  the  royal  residence,  which  clear 
implies  something  more  than  a  mere  removal  to  a  new  n 
proximate  to  the  old  Lakhnauti,  whose  name  is  hencefor 
lost  sight  of,  and  may  be  taken  to  indicate  a  strategel 
transfer  of  the  court  to  the  safer  and  less  exposed  locali 
of  the  future  capital,  Pandua.^  'All  Sh4h  is  stated  to  ha 
been  assassinated  by  his  foster  brother,  H&ji  Hi^s.^ 

'Ald-ud-d'm.     'AM  Sh4h. 

No.  12. 

Ffruzdbdd,  742,  744,  745,  746 

SQver.    Size,  vij.    Weight,  166.7  grs.    Rare.    Plate  I.  fig.  i 

Type  as  usual. 

Obv.  Bev. 


J  u    1., II 


u«r* 


Margm, 

1  Stewart,  speaking  of  Flrtiz's  adyance  against  Ili&s,  says,  *'the  Empc 
adyanced  to  a  place  now  called  Ferosepore&bad,  where  he  pitched  hia  camp  i 
commenced  the  operations  of  the  siege  of  Pondua,"  p.  84.  There  iB  a  Mm 
Fir6zp6r  in  Sircar  Tandah,  noticed  in  the  Ajin-i-Akbari,  ii.  p.  2.  See  alao 
note  from  Shams-i-Sirfiij,  quoted  below  (p.  206),  under  the  notice  of  Df&i  Shi 
reign. 

*  Stewart,  p.  88. 
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VII—IKHTrAE-UD-DrN.  GHAZf  SHAH. 
At  ihe  period  of  this  king's  accession  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Son&rgaon  in  a.h.  750  or  751)  we  lose  the  aid  of  our  most 
trustworthy  recorder  of  the  annals  of  Bengal  during  his  own 
time.  The  conclusion  of  Ibn  Batutah's  narrative  leaves  Fakhr- 
ud-din  Mub£rak  still  in  power,  while  the  native  authorities 
are  clearly  at  fault  in  their  arrangement  of  dates  and  events, 
and  altogether  silent  as  to  any  change  in  the  succession  in 
Eastern  Bengal  except  in  their  allusions  to  the  more  than 
problematical  capture  of  Fakhr-ud-din  and  his  execution  by 
'All  Mub&rak  in  743  a.h.,  with  the  final  accession  of  Ili&s 
"one  year  and  five  months  afterwards."  ^ 

The  numismatic  testimony  would  seem  to  show  that  Mubarak 
was  succeeded  by  his  own  son,  as  the  Ul  Sttltdn  bin  Ul  Sultan 
vaaj  be  taken  to  imply.    The  immediately  consecutive  dates, 
and  the  absolute  identity  of  the  fabric  of  the  coins,  as  well  as 
the  retention  of  the  style  of  Right-hand  of  the  Khalifat  on 
the  reverse,  alike  connect  the  two  princes ;  while  the  cessation 
of  the  issues  of  Ghdzi  Shah  simultaneously  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Sonargaon  by  Ili^,  in  a.h.  753,  would  seem  to  point 
to  the  gradual  spread  of  the  power  of  the  latter,  which  is 
stated  to  have  been  at  its  zenith  just  before  Firuz  III. 
assailed  him  in  his  newly  consolidated  monarchy  in  754.^ 

1  Stewart,  p.  83. 

«  ShAmB-i-Sii&j,  speaking  on  hearsay,  affinns  that  ShamB-nd-dln  Ili&s  captured 
and  slew  Fakhr-nd-din  after  Ytrtiz  III.'s  first  expedition  into  Bengal ;  and  that 
the  main  object  of  the  latter^s  second  invasion  vf  that  province  was  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  reasserting  the  rights  of  Zafar  Kh&n,  the  son-in-law  of  Fakhr-nd-dlii 
(who  had  fled  for  protection  to  Dehli),  to  the  kingdom  of  Eastern  Bengal.  It  is 
aaserted  that  although  Firfiz  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  concession  from  Sikandar, 
who,  in  the  interval,  had  succeeded  to  his  father's  throne,  Zafar  Khto  himself 
was  wise  enough  to  decline  the  dangerous  proximity  to  so  powerful  a  rival 
monarch,  and  to  return  in  the  suite  of  the  Sult&n.  The  Beng&li  troops,  under 
Zafar  Kh&n,  subsequently  distinguished  themselves  in  an  opposite  quarter  of 
India,  near  Tattah,  and  their  commander  was  eventually  left  in  charge  of  Guzr&t. 
— Shams-i-Sir&j,  book  ii.  cap.  9,  etc.— See  also  Journal  Archaeological  Society  of 
Dehli  (Major  Lewis'  abstract  translation),  1849,  p.  15. 

The  T6rlkh-i.Mub&rak  Sh&hi  (dedicated  to  Mub&rak  II.),  the  concluding  date 
of  which  is  838  a.h.,  also  declares  that  H&ji  Ili&s  killed  Fakhr-ud-din  in  741 
A.H.  This  last  date  is  a  manifest  error ;  as  is  also,  probably,  the  omission,  by  both 
tathon,  of  the  words  $on  of  before  the  name  of  Fakhr-ud-din. 
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Ikhtidr-ud-din.    GhiziSb^. 
No.  13. 
Sondrgaon,  a.h.  751-753. 
Silver.    Size,  vi.    Weight,  166  grs.    Very  rare  indeed.    Three 
ooins,  Col  Guthrie.    Plate  I.  fig.  9. 


Margin^ 

VIII.-SHAMS.UD.DrN.    ILIAS  SHAH. 

The  modem  application  of  old  coins  divides  itself  into  two 
branches — the  suggestive  development  of  obscure  tradition 
and  the  enlargement  and  critical  revision  of  accepted  history. 
The  transition  point  between  these  archaeological  functions^ 
in  the  present  series,  declares  itself  in  the  accession  of  IU& 
Sh&h,  the  first  recognised  and  effectively  independent  Moslem 
Sultan  of  Bengal,  the  annals  of  whose  reign  have  been  so  often 
imperfectly  reproduced  in  prefatory  introduction  to  the  relation 
of  the  magnificent  future  his  successors  were  destined  to  achieve 
as  holders  of  the  interests  and  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  to  whose  heritage,  indeed,  England 
owes  its  effective  ownership  of  the  continent  of  India  at  the 
present  day. 

The  compiler  of  the  English  version  of  the  early  history  of 
Bengal^  adopts  the  conclusion  that  Hdji  JMa  first  obtained 
power  on  the  assassination  of  "  *Ali  Mubfirak"  in  745-6,  but 
the  previous  rectification  of  the  independent  personality  and 
status  of  the  two  individuals  thus  singularly  absorbed  into  one, 
will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  corrections  involved,  though  not, 
1  Stewart,  p.  83. 
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perhaps,  for  the  apparent  anomalies  the  coins  disclose.  MedalUo 
testimony  would  seem  to  indicate  a  long  waging  of  hostile  in- 
terests between  the  real  'All  Sh&h  and  Hfrji  Ili&,  before  the 
latter  attained  his  final  local  triumph ;  for  although  Ilias  is  seen 
to  have  coined  money  in  Firuzabdd  in  740  a.h.,  the  chance 
seems  to  have  been  denied  him  in  741 ;  and  in  742  his  adyer- 
sary,  'Ali  Shdb,  is  found  in  full  possession  of  the  mint  in  ques- 
tion. The  Kooch  Bahdr  hoard  reveals  no  coin  of  either  party 
dated  743,  but  in  744  the  two  again  compete  for  ownership,  which 
'All  Sh&h  for  the  time  being  continues  through  745  into  746, 
when  the  annual  series  is  taken  up  and  carried  on  successively 
for  an  iminterrupted  twelve  years  by  his  more  favoured 
opponent.  It  is  needless  to  speculate  on  the  varying  course 
of  these  individual  triumphs ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  ruler  of  Pandua,  in  754,  excited  the 
Emperor  Firuz  III.  to  proceed  against  him  in  all  the  pomp 
and  following  of  an  Oriental  suzerain — resulting  only  in 
the  confession  of  weakness,  conveniently  attributed  to  the 
periodical  flooding  of  the  country^ — which  effectively  laid 

1  Stewart  felt  a  difficulty  about  the  right  position  of  Akddlah^  tho  real  point 
of  attack,  and  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  local  history  of  Bengal. 
The  following  is  Zi&-i-Bami's  description  of  the  place,  taken  from  the  conclumng 
cliapters  of  his  history  on  the  occasion  of  Flrtiz  Sh&h's  (III.)  invasion  of  Bengu 
in  764  A-H. : — 

p.  688,  printed  edit.  ^j{  ^\^\  j^  ^j  ^  b  \j}iS^\Ji  |%J^ 
BenneU  gires  another  Akdallah  north  of  Dacca.  '*  Map  of  Hindoostan." 
In  the  following  passage  Shams-i-Sir&i  desires  to  make  it  appear  that  Ffnlz 
III.  gave  his  wen  name  to  the  city  of  Pandua ;  but,  as  we  have  seen  that  the 
designation  was  applied  to  the  new  capital  either  in  740  or  742 — that  is,  long 
before  Firiiz  became  king  of  Dehli,  it  will  be  preferable  to  conclude  that  the 
name  was  originidly  bestowed  in  honour  of  the  Shams-ud-dfn  FirUz  of  Bengal,  of 
the  present  series.  The  quotation  is  otherwise  of  value,  as  it  establishes,  l^yond 
a  doubt,  the  true  position  of  the  new  metropolis : — 

\%j^  Cl.>^«^»»  /*l:j  iJtuVi*^  i%lL«  ^tjJ  "^^j  ^jiJ^  j^  (^ w  j^j^J^ 
iLl  J(i^  jjUaLi  ^^  Jjjl(3  C^\j^j0i  j^L  |%l3  ^  jjjul^  z\^ 
(hence)  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  "^J^jd^  bO*^^  J  *^  ^^  JA^^^J^  1j*!'j^1 

From  the  original  If  8.  in  the  posMiiiaii  of  Zi&-ud-din  Kh&n  of  Ii0h&r6. 
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the  foundation  of  the  ultimate  independence  of  BengaL    A 
monarchy  which  was  diestined  so  to  grow  in  power  and 
material  wealth  as  to  be  competent,  indirectly,  in  the  person 
of  Shir  Shah,  to  recover  for  the  old  Muhammadan  interest  the 
cherished  capitals  of  the  north,  and  to  eject  from  Hindust&i 
the  Moghuls  who  too  hastily  boasted  of  an  easily-achieved 
conquest  of  the  country  "  from  Bhira  to  Bahdr." 
Sliami'iid-din.    Ilfds  Shah. 
No.  14. 
Ffruzdbad,  a.h.  740,  744,  746,  747,  748,  749,  750,  751,  764,  755, 

756,  757,  758. 
Silver,    Size,  vii.   Weight,  selected  specimens,  168.0  grs. ;  oidinaiy 
weights,  160.0  grs. 
Type  No.  1.     The  old  Dchli  pattern. 
Obverse,  Square  area. 
Reverse^  Square  area,  within  a  circle. 
Obv.  Rev. 

;U1   ...UJuJl 


^^^^\j^\ 


Margin, 

Type  No.  1.     Variety  A.     Silver.     Size,  vii.     Weight,  166  grs. 
Obverse,  Lettered  surface. 
Reverse,  Small  circle,  area. 

No.  15. 
Ffrtizabad,  a.h.  758. 
Type  No.  2.    Broad  coin.     Size,  ix.   Weight  of  the  best  and  selected 
specimens,  166.0  grs.  only. 
Obverse,  Plain  lettered  surface. 
Reverse,  Circular  area,  with  narrow  margin. 
Legends,  both  obverse  and  reverse  as  in  No,  1  type. 
Marginal  legend, 


B  ENCAL  Coins 


PLJ 
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The  Kooch  Bah^  troye  most  have  been  rich  in  this  type  of  coin, 
and  of  the  particular  year  a.h.  758,  as  out  of  109  specimens  in  Col. 
Guthrie's  collection,  there  is  no  single  example  of  any  other  date. 

No.  16. 

Son&rgaon,  a.h.  763,  754,  755,  756,  757,  758. 

Type  No.  8.     Size,  vii.     Present  weight,  166  grs.  after  the  obyioua 

reduction  by  boring  out.     Plate  II.,  fig.  10. 

Ohverte,  Square  area. 

JReverse,  Circular  area,  with  broad  margin. 
Obt.  Eev. 


^ly JUL:, 


^i^i. 


Margin, 

IX.-SIKANDAR  BIN  ILfAS. 

This  king — the  second  only  in  the  still-incomplete  assertion 
of  local  independence  of  allegiance  to  the  throne  of  Dehli — 
exhibits  in  the  material  wealth  of  his  national  coinage  the 
striking  progress  incident  to  comparative  freedom  and  identity 
of  home  interests,  which  may  be  achieved,  almost  on  the 
instant,  by  the  denizens  of  a  commercial  centre  so  favoured 
by  nature  as  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges. 

Tried  by  such  a  test,  few  statistical  returns  could  present 
more  effectively  the  contrast  disclosed  in  the  Kooch  Bah&r 
treasure  between  the  accumulated  produce  of  the  Bengal 
Hints,  representing  a  century  and  a  quarter's  limited  activity, 
attended  with,  all  the  advantages  of  a  diffused  circulation,  but 
under  a  subordinate  government,  as  compared  with  the  over- 
whelming array  of  coins  bearing  the  impress  of  a  single 
unfettered  monarch,  whose  money  was,  in  effect,  new  from 
the  dies.      To  numismatists  the  enhanced  proportion  wiU 
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be  more  significantly  shown  by  a  reference  to  tbe  additional 
number  of  Mint-cities,  the  singular  variety  of  new  types 
produced,  and  above  all,  by  the.  sustained  series  and  cor- 
roborating repetitions  of  annual  dates.  It  is  under  the 
latter  aspect  alone  that  I  have  now  to  comment  on  the 
history  of  a  reign  already  sufficiently  told  in  other  pages. 
Sikandar  Shah*  placidly  succeeded  his  father  towards  the 
end  of  759  a.h.,  and  the  coins  of  the  period  sufficiently 
support  the  date  of  such  a  transfer  of  power,  in  the  final 
758  recorded  on  the  issues  of  the  father,  though  proof  of  the 
accession  of  the  son  is  less  marked,  as  the  seeming  anomaly 
obtained — under  the  conjoint  efforts  of  father  and  son  to 
achieve  release  from  thraldom  to  a  distant  suzerain— of  a  con- 
cession to  the  son  of  much  independent  power,  and,  coinci- 
dently,  the  right  to  coin  money  in  his  own  name^  whether 
in  his  own  camps  or  in  his  father's  royal  cities.  Though 
some  of  the  earlier  designed  coins  give  evidence  o£  due 
humility  in  titular  phraseology,  the  same  simplicity  is  ad- 
hered to,  in  continuous  mintages,  long  after  the  removal 
of  any  possible  impediments  or  restrictions  to  the  adop* 
tion  of  comparatively  exalted  titles;  though  in  the  more 
independent  governmental  mintages  of  758  a.h.  (N"o.  21) 
the  J^\  ^UaLJi  is  affected  even  during  the  life- time  of  the 
father,  and,  after  his  own  accession,  higher  assumptions,  and  a 
more  definite  approach  towards  personal  hierarchical  honors, 
are  discovered  in  the  rj^tropolitan  issues  of  766-780  (No.  22), 
while  special  service  against  the  infidels  seems  to  be  implied 
in  the  novel  intitulation  of  <dJl  lJa:J\^UH,  "  The  conqueror 
of  the  enemies  of  God,"  on  the  Firiizdbad  money  of  769  a.h. 
(No.  23). 

But  the  most  interesting  details  fomished  by  Sikandar's 
coins  are  those  which  illustrate  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  chief  seats  of  government.  Unlike  the  Northern 
Moslems,  who,  in  the  difficulty  of  moving  the  Eastern 
hosts — conventionally  deemed  essential  to  an  Imperial  pro- 
gress—over the  imperfect  highways  of  Hindust^,  confined 
themselves  ordinarily  to  one  fixed  metropolis,  the  kings  of 
Bengal  enjoyod  facilities  of  river  communication  almost  un« 
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precedented :  their  Tarious  capitals,  situated  within  easy  dis- 
tance of  one  another,  were  at  all  times  accessible  by  water, — 
a  di£Eerently  constructed  State  barge  secured  at  any  season 
free  approach  to  the  seaboard  cities  of  the  Ghreat  Ganges  or 
the  towns  on  the  narrow  channels  of  the  western  streams. 
These  frequent  regal  visitations  are  incidentally  recorded  on 
the  coinage  of  the  day,  by  the  insertion  of  the  prefix  of 
^ZJj0^>^  to  the  name  of  the  selected  residence,  which  term 
ooUoquially  marked  the  presence  of  royalty  within  the  limits 
of  the  favoured  fiscal  division. 

Sikandar^s  mint  cities  were  five  in  number — No.  2,  JFMiz' 

dbdd;  3,  Satgaon;  and  4,  Shahr  Nau,  in  Western  Bengal ; 

with  5y  Sondrgaon;  and  6,  Mti&zamdbdd,  in  the  Eastern 

division  of  the  province. 

2.  The  first-named  mint,  in  addition  to  the  preferential 
Sazrat}  is  styled  variously  Baldat  and  l^^jsi^^  5 jJj  "  forti- 
fied city,"  a  specification  which  probably  refers  to  the  separate 
^liough  closely  proximate  citadel  of  Akddlah,  so  celebrated  in 
tJle  military  annals  of  the  time  (coin  No.  26). 

3.  Satgaon  is  distinguished  by  the  prefix  of  i^jS-  (Atrium ) 
a  term  which,  in  India,  came  to  be  conventionally  used  for  a 
t;ract  or  geographical  division  of  country,*  a  sense  which  would 
^^nrell  accord  with  its  application  to  Satgaon,  as  the  third  circle 
of  government  of  Bengal  proper.^  In  the  subsequent  reign  of 
-A&zam  the  mint  specification  is  more  directly  brought  into 

ij'^s>'  «« Pnesentia,  Majestas ;  urbs,  in  qoa  est  regis  sedcs." 

C^J  ^J^  ^  Persian,  means  "  surface  of  the  earth."  Sir  Henry  Elliot 
remarks,  "  The  words  used  before  Akbar's  time  to  represent  tracts  of  country 
larger  than  a  Pergunnah  were  j^ ,  aLj;.,  i^^  fji^9  ^-^^3  f  ^^  ?^' 
^-QXo&nrf  of  Indian  Terms,  ntb  voce,  **  Circ&r." 

*  Zf&-i-Banu«  in  introducing  his  narrative  of  Tughlak  Sh&h's  expedition  to 
Sengal  (a.h.  724),  speaks  of  that  province  as  consisting  of  the  three  divisions  of 
**  Lakhnauti,  Sun&rgaon,  and  Satgaon  **  (p.  450,  printed  edit.). 

The  Ayfn-i-Akbari,  in  the  xvi.  cent  a.d.,  thus  refers  to  Satgaon,  '*  There  are 
two  emporiums  a  mile  distant  from  each  other ;  one  called  Satgaon,  and  the  other 
Hooglj  with  its  dependencies ;  both  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of  tlie 
Suropeans.'*— Gladwin,  if.  p.  15.  See  also  Rennell,  p.  57.  Stewart's  Bengal, 
pp.  186^  240,  243,  880. 

TOL.  U. — [irXW  BBBIBS].  14 
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association  with  the  town  itself  in  the  seemingly  more  definite 
localization  involved  in  the  word  <u.fl5  ^ 

4.  Shahr  NaUy  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  intitulation  of 
the  new  city  founded  near  the  site  of  the  old  Lakhnauti  :^  it 
is  variously  denominated  as  the  simple  ^Arsat  or  ijy^^\  ^y- 
(populous,  richly  cultivated)  .^  This  progressively  less  appro- 
priate name  may  be  supposed  to  have  merged  into  the  official 
Jannat&b&d,  which  follows  in  Mint  sequence. 

4.  Sondrgaonj  as  a  rule,  retains  its  ancient  discriminatiYe 
designation  of  J)U-  ^;*db-,  a  title  which  it  eventually  had  to 
cede  to  its  rival  Mu&zam&b&d. 

6.  MvAzamdbdd.  There  is  no  definite  authority  for  the 
determination  of  the  site  of  this  city,  which,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  founded  by  Sikandar  about  758-759  a.h., 

*  From  ;  --^*  "amputavit:"  hence  \--^'i  "oppidum,  vel  potior,  pnecipna 
pars  oppidoram." 

'  The  decipherment  of  the  name  of  this  mint  (as  Col.  Yule  reminds  me)  deter- 
mines for  mediieval  geoCTaphy  the  contested  site  of  Nicold  Conti's  Cemove,  The 
Venetian  traveller  in  the  East  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  re- 
corded to  have  said  that  "  he  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ganges,  and,  sail- 
ing up  it,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  he  came  to  a  large  and  wealthy  city  caUed 
Cernove.  ...  On  hoth  hanks  of  the  stream  there  are  most  charming  TiUas  and 

plantations  and  gardens Having  departed  hence  he  sailed  up  the  river 

Ganges  for  the  space  of  three  months,  leaving  behind  him  four  very  famous  cities, 
and  landed  at  an  extremely  powerful  city  called  Ma<irazia  ....  having  spent 
thirteen  days  *  on  an  expedition  to  some  mountains  to  the  eastward,  in  search  of 
carbuncles*  ...  he  returned  to  the  city  of  Cernove,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Buffetania." — The  travels  of  Nicold  Conti,  Hakluyt  Society,  London,  pp.  10,  11. 

See  also  Purchas,  vol.  v.  p.  508  ;  and  Murray's  Travels  in  Asia,  ii.  11. 

There  are  also  many  interesting  details  regarding  the  geo^aphy  of  Bengal, 
and  a  very  full  and  lucid  summary  of  the  history  of  the  penod,  to  be  found  in 
"  Da  Asia  de  Joiio  de  Barros"  (Lisboa,  1777,  vol.  iv.  [viii.J,  p.  465  et  seq.).  At 
the  period  of  the  treaty  of  Alfonso  de  Mello  with,  "  El  Key  Mamud  de  Bengala'* 
(the  king  whom  Shir  Sh&h  eventually  overcame)  the  name  of  Shahr  Nau  had 
merged  into  the  old  provincial  designation  of  Gaur^  which  is  described  aa  **  a 

Principal  Cidade  deste  Ileino  he  chamada  Gouro^  situada  nas  correntes  do  Gange,  e 
izem  ter  de  comprido  tres  leguas  das  nossas,  e  duzentos  mil  vizinhos"  (p.  458). 
Satigam  makes  a  prominent  figure  on  the  map,  and  Somagam  is  located  on  a 
large  island  within  the  Delta,  the  main  stream  dividing  it  from  Daca,  which  ia 
placed  on  the  op])osite  or  left  bank  of  the  estuary. 

More  modern  accounts  of  the  old  city  may  be  found  in  Purchas,  i.  679; 
Churchill,  viii.  54 ;  also  Rennell,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindoostan,  London, 
1788,  p.  6o\  Stewart,  p.  44,  and  in  a  special  work  entitied  **The  Ruins  of 
Gout,"  illustrated  with  maps,  plans,  and  engravings  of  the  numerous  Muham- 
madah  edifices  extant  in  1817,  by  H.  Creighton,  4to.,  London,  Black,  Parbury 
and  Allen.    See  also  Elliot's  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  sub  voce,  Gour  Brahmin. 

•  The  adjective  (derived  tvomj^  ,  Coluit)  will  admit  of  other  meanings,  and, 
If  understood  as  applying  to  a  town,  might  signify  "well-built,"  locally  FakktL 
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when  his  own  coins  record  that  he  himself  assumed  the 
title  of  Jox^f ,  without  trenching  upon  the  superlative  Jaf^l 
usually  reserved  for  the  reigning  monarch.  I  conclude  that 
there  was  a  gradual  migration  from  the  ancient  Son&rgaon  to 
the  new  city,  which  grew  in  importance  from  the  govern- 
mental centre  implied  in  the  jM  Ja«^  aJJI  (No.  19)  of  760 
A.H.,  to  the  jljUla«^  fia^\  iA),  "  the  great  city  of  Muazam- 
4b4d"  (No.  28)  of  about  780  a.h.,  till,  on  the  disappearance 
of  the  name  of  Sonfirgaon  from  the  marginal  ^records  of  the 
general  currency,  the  new  metropolis  appropriates  to  itself 
the  immemorial  J^lbj-  5j0n>^  of  Eastern  Bengal  (No.  32  A.) 

With  a  view  to  keep  these  brief  geographical  notices  under 
one  heading,  I  advert  for  the  moment  to  No.  7,  Ghidspur,  of 
which  locality  I  have  been  able  to  discover  no  trace ;  and 
likewise  anticipate  the  due  order  of  the  examination  of  A^zam 
Sh&h*s  mint  cities  in  referring  to  the  sole  remaining  name  of 
•/annatdbdd,  an  epithet  which  is  erroneously  stated  to  have 
l>een  given  by  Humdyiin  to  the  re-edified  Lakhnauti,^  but 
'which  is  here  seen  to  have  been  in  use  a  century  and  a  half 
l)efore  the  Moghuls  made  their  way  into  Bengal. 

The  single  item  remaining  to  be  mentioned  in  regard  to 
-A&zam's  mints  is  the  substitution  of  the  word  <UcaJi  in  lieu 
of  ijjj'  as  the  prefix  to  Firiizdbdd  (No.  35),  in  parallel  pro- 
gress towards  centraKzation  with  the  Mint  phraseology  adopted 
In  the  case  of  Satgaon. 

Sikandar  Shah  bin  Il'ids  Skdh. 
No.  17. 
Ffruzabad,  a.h.  750,  751,  752,  753,  754,  758,  759,  760. 
Type  No.  1.     Ordinary  simple  obverse,  with  reverse  circulur  area 
^md  margin. 

^  Ayln-i-Akbari,  ii.  p.  11 ;  Stewart's  Bengal,  124.  Bengal  itself  was  called 
o)Ul  Ju^-i  "The  Paradise  of  Regions."  Ibn  Batutah,  ir.  p.  210,  says  the 
Persians  called  Bengal  i^^  j^  r  J3*^ '  "*^®  ^^  signifie,"  en  arabe,  "  un  enfer 

rempli  de  biens."  Marsdcn,  Num.  Orient,  p.  578,  gives  a  coin  of  'Al&-ud-dfn 
Hosain  Sh&h,  of  a.h.  917,  purporting  to  have  been  struck  at  ^^  Jannatabad,'* 

*^  "regio ;"  also  "  oppidum."    The  plurals  are  said  to  vary,  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  independent  meanings,  as  ^aj  and  ^1^  • 
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Out. 

...LkJ -J! 


BaiT. 


4 
W 


Margin^ 

No.  18. 
Son&gaon,  a.h.  766,  767,  769,  760,  763. 

Type  ISTo.  2.    The  usual  lettered  obverse  with  circular  area  and 
margin  reverse. 

Obv.  Ebv. 

j^\  j^\j  -UH 


Margin, 

^Ujum9^  (;;!^^  ^LiydybjUMi  J^  l/^^  ^i^xmJI  2rJJb  c-^y^ 

No.  19. 

Muftzam^bdd,  a.h.  760,  761,  763,  764.    Plate  II.  fig.  12. 
Variety  A« 
Margin, 

^Ujum*^  u;:^^J  i/J^\  ^^i^  jb\  Jsm  |^^  iLJ\  »^  c^^ 


Variety  B. 


No.  20, 
Tii&zSb&l,  A.H.  764. 
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No.  21. 
Bon^gaon,  a.h.  758,  759 
Type  'So.  3.    Aa  uBuaL 
Obv, 


JflaMl       ImX 


t/«*- 


J1 


A 


u 


\  ti     \ J\ 


Margin  as  ucniaL 

No.  22. 
PfrddLMd,  A.H.  765,  766,  770,  771,  772,  773,  776,  779,  780. 

Type  No.  4.    Coarse  coins,  badly  formed  letters.     Ohv&rM^  simpb 
ottered  sorfaoe.    BevertSf  circular  area. 

Oby.  Rkv. 


l^\2fl^ 


,UaLJ\  jfL:. 


^)Ul  ^1  jJL£k 


Margin,      JAam^j  ^;;;*f^  ^^^^  ^^])3ji^  LLJj^aar^  ii^iS  XJJb 

No.  23. 
Firfiz£b&d,  a^h.  769. 
KlTer,    Siw,  Tii.    Weight,  166  grs.  Veryraro.    Plate  II.  fig.  11. 
Type  No.  5.    Similar  design  to  type  1. 
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Obv. 

A        ^\j^\ 

y^ 

kl         K  .1 

•.,<„, 

mJ 

ffl            ._OT^l. 

A    \u    \: 

Ii 

\\ 

■    lu     \- 

_1\ 

RiT. 

^! 11 


iiin^ 


Margin, 


*  ♦ 


3iJt^J  t^ 


J  s.:^  *^^\)}/t^  ^"^^  4  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^j^ 


No.  24. 

Satgaon,  a.h.  780,  781,  782,  783,  784,  788.     Plate  H.  fig.  18. 

Type  No.  6.  Obverse,  a  quadrated  scalloped  shield,  with  open 
bosses  on  the  margin  containing  the  names  of  the  "fonr  Mends," 
the  intermediate  spaces  being  filled  in  partially  with  the  king's 
titles. 

Eeverse,  hexagonal  star-shaped  lozenge,  with  exterior  marginal 
legend. 


Oby. 


ttXiS>^ 


u** 


M'cr?^ 


.U^ 


J\ 


Rev. 


Obverse  Margin, 
Reverse  Margin, 

1  The  pattern  legend  of  this  mintnlie  seems  to  haye  been  taken  from  oral  data,  aa 

it  is  engrayed  as  iS\\  kXcS  JfcUll  instead  of  the  more  critical  i^\  \ss\^u  Jb\^\ 

The  increased  facilities  of  intercourse  by  sea  probably  aided,  the  coUoiii^  know- 
ledge of  Arabic  in  the  estuaries  of  Bengal ;  while  the  learned  of  Dehli  had  to  rely 
more  upon  books  and  occasional  teachers.  Ibn  Batutah  tells  us,  that  Muhammad 
bin  Tuirhlak,  though  pretending  to  speak  Arabic,  did  not  distinguish  himself  in 


the  act,  whUe  Bt^iVHiki  must 


haye  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Meoot. 
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No.  25. 
Shahr  Nan,  a.h.  781,  782,  783,  784,  785,  786.     Plate  II.  fig.  14. 
Type  No.  7.     Obverse,  a  simple  octagon,  with  four  circlets  in  the 
margin  containing  the  names  of  the  four  friends  of  the  Prophet,  the 
rest  of  the  exergue  being  filled  in  with  the  king's  own  titles. 

Eeversej  a  diamond-shaped  area  with  the  crossed  lines  prolonged 
to  the  edge  of  the  piece ;  the  lines  are  slightly  scalloped  outwards 
to  form  an  ornamental  field. 

Obv.  Rev. 


iJUXm) 


^°-     ^'^ 


c/i^^ 


•^^l3  ^1 


4?     iH"^  sA£>^ 


Ohverse  Margin, 

Reverse  Margin, 

The  name  of  the  mint  is  imperfectly  expressed  on  even  the  best 
specimens,  and  great  latitude  has  been  permitted  in  the  omission  or 
insertion  of  entire  words  in  the  reverse  marginal  legend. 

Variety  A.  differs  merely  in  the  pattern  of  the  reverse  area,  which 
is  ornamented  with  double  instead  of  single  scallops. 

No.  26. 

Firuzdb^,  A.H.  780,  781,  782,  783,  784,  785,  786,  787,  788,  789, 

790,  791,  792. 

Type  No.  8.     Obverse,  circular  area,  with  a  broad  margin  divided 

by  circlets  enclosing  the  names  of  the  four  friends  of  the  Prophet, 

the  intermediate  spaces  being  filled  in  with  their  titles. 

Reverse,  octagonal  rose  scalloped  lozenge,  with  narrow  margin. 

Obverse, 
Margin, 
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Bfiverse^ 

Margin, 

No.  27. 
Satgaon,  a.h.  780. 
Variety  A.     B^erse  Margin, 

etc.  y\^  ifjy^\  <U^  J  <^Ulf  <i^^  i^3j^  My*^ 

No.  28. 
Mo&zam&bdd  (the  great  city),  a.h.  f 

Variety  B.    Mint,  jV'(J^*^  p^'  **^ 

No.  29. 
Shahr  Kan,  a.h.  781. 

Variety  C.    Mint,  ^^Uj  j«X»-t  ^Un»)  y^ji^  ijy^\  ^fjC 

No.  80. 
CoL  Qnihrie  has  a  gold  piece  of  type  No.  8,  size  yii.  and  a  hal^ 
weighing  158  grains.     The  coin  is  inferior  in  ezecntion  to  the 
ordinary  silver  money.     The  letters  are  badly  &nned,   and  (he 
marginal  legend  is  altogether  obliterated.' 

No.  31. 
Ffruzdbdd,  a.h.  781,  782,  783,  784,  785,  786,  787. 
Type  No.  9.    Obverse,  circular  area,  with  a  broad  margin,  broken 
by  small  shields  containing  the  names  of  the  four  compani<ms  of  the 

>  M.  Reinaud  interpreted  the  word  as  ^}^,  Ikfmwr  (Joumal  Ariatiqne,  1823, 

p.  272),  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Marsden  (ii.  p.  567).    Saynd  Ahmad  again,  in 

his  tiansoript  of  'Alfc-nd-din's  Inscription  of  710  a.h.,  reprodooes  the  title  as 

.M^JyuuXl  •  /•^Sf  c^*£  >  which,  in  effect,  carries  a  nearly  identicsl  inftBing 

(As&r-ul-snnn&did,  p.  58). 

*  The  only  other  Bengal  gold  coins  I  am  at  present  able  to  refer  to  are  a  wdl- 
preserred  ^iece  of  JdkU-ud'diH  Fatah  Sh&h  bin  Mahmtid  (dated  a.h.  890^,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Colonel  Guthrie,  weighing  161.4  grains,  and  a  coin  in  the  B.  M. 
assigned  to  'Alfi-ad-dln  Hniain  (a.h.  905-927}  which  weighs  169^  grains. 
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Prophet;  fhe  intermediate  ^aces  are  filled  in  with  titles  which 
occasionally  pertain  to  the  king,  but  at  times  ezdusiTelj  belong  to 
the  Im^s.^ 
Beversfif  hexagonal  field ;  narrow  margin. 

Oby.  Eev. 


U 


>y.u      W  ^U 


(iC-UjOfi;. 


Obverse  Margin, 

C  ^)  ,jA^J\  JuStu  (^Uix)  Ji\)\  (^)  ^t\  (,Jj^\ )  ^Ull 

Efiveree  Margin, 


X.-A'AZAM  8HAH. 

The  accession  of  Ghi&s-ud-din  Aftzam  Shdli  was  disgraced 
hy  rebellion  against  his  own  father  and  coincident  open  war^ 
in  the  course  of  which  Sikandar  fell  in  a  general  action  be- 
tween his  own  and  his  son's  troops.  Native  historians  are 
more  than  ordinarily  obscure  in  the  narration  of  these  in- 
cidents, and  the  dates  relied  upon  are  singularly  untrust- 
worthy when  brought  to  the  test  of  numismatic  facts. 
A&zam's  initial  revolt  is  admitted  to  have  gained  force  cUefly 
in  Eastern  Bengal,  where  lus  coinage  substantially  proves  his 
administrative  supremacy,  whether  as  nominally  subordinate 
or  covertly  resistant  to  paternal  authority,  dating  from  772 
A.H.9 — an  increase  of  power  seems  to  be  associated  with  the 
mint  record  of  a  hold  over  Satgaon  in  790  a.h.,  and  a  real  or 
pretended  occupancy  of  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Fandua  in 

^  /jiU^  ^^  °"^7  i'l'ta&cw  if  replaced  by  ^LftJus^lyl  ^^®  UmII  foUowi 
the  name  of  ^^^^  • 
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791,  though  the  final  eclipee  of  the  royal  titles  of  the  father 
is  delayed  till  792  a.h.^ 

Ghias-ud-dfn  A&zam  Sh&h,  bin  Sikandar  Shdh, 

No.  82. 

Mu^amdbdd,  a.h.  772,  775,  776. 

Silver.     Size,  viiij.     Weight,  166  grs.     Plate  II.  fig.  16. 

Type  No.  1.     Obverse,  square  area  occupying  nearly  the  whole 

surfece  of  the  coin,  as  in  the  old  Dehli  pattern. 

Reverse,  scalloped  lozenge,  forming  an  eight-pointed  but  con- 
tracted star. 

Obv.  Rev. 


^J.4^1  jJb  d^^\ 

^     aL^\j..,^\J 

^j^^Ij  LjjJl  CjLi 

^  c;--Ul 

*li.  jjac^^l  y\ 

J^      '       ■■.11 

usi^j4,<^ 

Obverse  Margin:   On  the  upper  edge,^^\ ;  on  the  left,  -4X  ; 
in  consecutive  reading  at  the  foot,  ^U^  ;  and  on  the  right,  _L^ 
Reverse  Margin, 

Variety  A.    In  one  instance  J)bj"  ci^-Jo^  supplies  the  place  of 

There  is  a  doubt  about  the  reading  of  the  word  ^jS  "being  hum- 
ble;" the^j-x  **Oculus"  of  Marsden  would  certainly  be  preferable  in 
point  of  sense,  but  the  forms  of  the  letters  of  the  word  scarcely 
justify  such  a  rendering,  unless  we  admit  of  an  unusual  degree  of 
even  Eengdli  imperfection  in  the  fashioning  these  dies. 

On  two  examples  of  this  mintage  in  silver,  the  marginal  legend 
bears  the  words ^\:jjJ1  sdJb  in  clearly  cut  letters;  but  I  imagine 
this  seeming  anomaly  to  have  arisen  from  a  fortuitous  use  of  the 
dies  for  gold  coins,  which,  in  device,  were  identical  with  those 
employed  for  the  silver  money. 

^  Stewart  supposes  that  Sikandar  met  his  death  in  769  a.h.  (p.  89) ;  and  an 
even  more  patent  error  places  the  decease  of  Aazam  in  775  a.h.  (p.  93).  The 
Tabak&t-i-Akbari,  which  devotes  a  special  section  to  the  history  of  Bengal, 
implies  an  amiable  and  undisturbed  succession  in  this  instance. 
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No.  33. 
Jannatdbdd,  a.h.  790. 
Variety  A.     Similar  obverse  with  ciroular  reverse. 

Rbv.  Obv. 


No.  34. 
Type  No.  2.  There  is  a  subordinate  class  of  coins,  following  the 
devices  of  Type  No.  1  (in  size  vii.  and  upwards),  struck  from  less 
expanded  dies,  and  generally  of  very  inferior  execution  in  the 
outlining  of  the  letters.  These  are  also  from  the  mint  of  Muft- 
zaiodb^,  and  are  dated  in  bungled  and  almost  illegible  words — 
V^UjjJlswI,  UjUj,  ^jt-urf^US,  iA^Ju^yt^ ,  which  may  be  de- 
signed to  stand  for  770  odd,  778,  780,  and  781  respectively. 

No.  35. 

Flruzdbdd,  a.h.  791,  792,  793,  794,  795,  796,  797,  798,  799. 

T^ype  No.  3.   Size,  viii.  to  viiij.  Weight,  166  grs.   Plate  II.  fig.  15. 

Ohverse,  scalloped  diamond  field ;  broad  margin. 

Reverse^  circular  area. 

Obv.  Rev. 


.ik_j j\ 


i. CU  jJ^ 


Ohv$rBe  Margin,       ^j^^^J^  CS^\  JujIi;  Jj^^  UicS\  ^^UaluJl 
Rwene  liilargin. 
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The  Beverse  marginal  records  vary  in  the  prefix  to  the  name  of  ti 
mint  from  the  Kasbah  above  given,  ijo^-  ^  and  ^^U^f  ijoi^ . 

being  occasionally  nsed. 

No.  36. 
Satgaon,  a.h.  796,  798. 
Variety  A. 

No.  37.    • 
Satgaon,  ^.h.  790,  795,  796. 
Type  No.  4.     Obverse,  area,  a  square,  with  a  looped  semicircle 
each  of  the  sides,  forming  a  kind  of  amalgamation  of  the  marg 
with  the  central  device. 

Reverse^  area,  a  fonr-pointed  star-shaped  lozenge;  the  ontsi 
spaces  being  filled  in  with  the  marginal  legend. 


Obv. 

^jJtj  UjJl  c^L^ 


JMi     .„M  »\ 

_:. 

*; — yf^ 

Rev. 


Sevens  Margin, 

No.  38. 

Type  No.  5.    Size,  v.    Weight,  166  grains. 

Obverse,  lettered  sur&ce. 

Reverse,  circular  area ;  narrow  margin. 

Obv.  Ebv. 


Manrinf 


«    ji».t  iUi  jUULm 
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angular  orthograpliy  adopted  in  the  rendering  of  the  tenn 
h^  and  the  substitution  of  an  initial  \  alif  in  lieu  of  the  gnun- 
^ain,  affords  another  instance  of  the  ignorance  of  the  local 
Idala,  and  their  tendency  to  reproduce  the  approximate  iounds 
9,  without  regard  to  the  true  powers  of  the  letters  employed. 


leant  space  in  the  final  setting  up  of  this  article  invites 
extend  it  so  far  as  to  notice  a  limited  series  of  coins 
have  hitherto  been  erroneously  associated  with  the 
■es  of  Bengal  proper, — I  allude  to  the  money  of  T&j- 
Firtlz,  whose  date  has,  in  like  manner,  been  mis- 
ended  by  Marsden  (p.  575),  and  by  Mr.  Laidlay,  who 
his  interpretation  (J.A.S.B.  xv.  p.  330).  The  subjoined 
les  will  show  that  the  supposed  date  of  897  a.h.  should 
;  and  the  consecutive  numbers  on  the  different  coins 
)ed  establish  the  fact  that  the  potentate, whose  name  they 
igned  at  least  from  804  to  823,  having  a  capital  entitled 
>dd,  which  may,  with  sufficient  reason,  be  identified  with 
'jipur  of  modem  nomenclature.  The  introductory  piece 
ns  to  have  been  issued  by  Taj-ud-din*s  predecessor,  and 
Dveral  mintages  alike  depart  from  the  ordinary  style  of 
1  coinages  in  the  phraseology  and  finished  execution  of 
able  legends,  as  well  as  in  the  weights  of  their  curren- 
hich  approximate  closely  to  the  full  Dehli  standard,  in 
)t  to  the  reduced  southern  range  of  166  grains. 


lilver.     Size,  vii^.  Weight,  165  grs.    Unique.    A.H.  707. 
Obv.  Rbv. 


Jujj\jk'i\ 
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B.     Silver.     Size  from  vij  to  viiii.     Weight,  168  gni.,  the  fall 
and  sustained  weight  of  seyeral  specimens. 


Obv. 


.l-ioJu. 


^J\  jjb  Jj\)\ 

Obverse,  lettered  surface. 


RiT. 


J^J 


CT^' 


j^-n; 


..lLLu_Sl 


A*p 


Reverse,  square  area,  with  imperfect  marginal  records,  usually 
consisting  of  jbLs^U-  s.7r^  h?^  ^j^  ^^^  *^®  figured  dates  at 
the  foot y  ranging  onwards  from  804  to  807  [Marsden],  810,  813,  814, 
818,  819,  820,  822,  and  823  a.h. 

These  coins  are  chiefly  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  R. 
Jenkins,  but  have  now  passed  into  Colonel  Guthrie's  possession. 

Among  other  rare  and  unpublished  coins,  having  more  or 
less  connexion  with  the  progress  of  events  in  Bengal,  I  may 
call  attention  to  the  subjoined  piece  of  Shir  Shah  (C),  which 
seems  to  mark  his  final  triumph  over  Humdyun  in  946  a.h. 
and  his  own  assumption  of  imperial  honours  in  Hindustan. 
The  gold  coin  (D.)  is  of  interest,  as  exhibiting  the  model 
from  whence  Akbar  derived  one  of  his  types  of  money, 
which  Oriental  authors  would  have  us  believe  were  altogether 
of  his  special  origination,  even  as  they  attribute  so  many  of 
Shir  Shdh's  other  admirable  fiscal  and  revenue  organizations 
to  his  Moghul  successor.  In  coin  E.  we  follow  the  spread  of 
Shir  Sh&h's  power  northwards  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Path&ns,  and  the  piece  F.  illxistrates  the  retention  of  the 
family  sway  over  the  other  extreme  of  the  old  dominion. 
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C.     Sflver.      Size,  vij.     Weight,  163  grs.      A.H.  946.      WeU 
executed  Western  characters. 

Obverse,  ^^^*^\j  Ujil  J^  cT*^'  *^W  'M^'  J<^W1  ^^ILLJ^ 

I>-    Gold.     Square  coin.     Weight,  168J  grs.     Unique.      (R.  J. 

Brassey,  Esq.). 
Obverse,  the  Kalimah. 

Reverse,  iSLt  ^\  jJltS^  ^UaL,  »\JLj^ 
At  the  foot,  ^  %^  ^rff . 

E.       Silver.     Size,  vii.     Weight,  168  grs.     Dehli.     A.H.  948. 
Obverse,  Square  area.     <d]l  J^^  A^^ar^   <d!lj(l<dlll 

Margin,  the  names  and  titles  of  the  four  Imams. 
-Reverse,  Square  area,     di^^  i^\  jl>.  »\J^  j^  ^UaLJl   ^  P'^ 
At  the  foot,  ^  -J^t^  ^ETTf . 
Margin,  j^^  J  c:^^^  ^^>^     *     *     * 

^-       Silver.     Size,  viii.     Weight,  ?     Satgaon,  a.h.  951  (from  the 
collection  of  the  late  G.  H.  Freeling,  Bengal  C.S.) 

Circular  area,  j  <i^iL«  <0J1  jJl>-  (jUiLj  *Li»^^  ^1  AL   aL»\ 
Margin, 
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Art.  Vm. — Specimen    of   an    Assyrian    Dictionary.      By 
Edwin  Norris,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  following  paper  is^a  Specimen  of  what  pretends 
to  be  no  more  than  a  Skeleton  Dictionary  of  the  Assyrian 
Language,  which  the  few  who  know  anything  of  the  matter 
will  assuredly  expect  to  find  incomplete,  and  often  erroneous. 
The  compiler,  though  well  aware  that  such  expectation  will 
not  be  disappointed,  believes  that  no  apology  is  required; 
for  many  years  must  necessarily  elapse  before  an  approach 
can  be  made  to  completeness  in  such  a  work,  and  the  best 
Assyrian  decipherers  are  the  most  assured  of  the  vague 
character  of  their  interpretations,  whenever  the  subject  goes 
much  beyond  plain  narration,  or  whenever  words  of  infre- 
quent occurrence  are  made  use  of     He  ought  rather,  with 
Seniitic    knowledge   limited  to  a  superficial    acquaintance 
^th  Hebrew,  and  with  but  little  leisiu-e,   to  apologize  for 
venturing   at  all   upon  such  an  attempt;   but  having  got 
together   a  very  large   number  of  words  while    assisting 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  in  the  preparation  of  inscriptions  for 
publication,   and  being,  moreover,  of  opinion  that  a  work 
like  the  present,  which  requires  little  more  than  persevering 
industry,  will  never  be  compiled  by  men  of  greater  powers 
'who  are  better  employed,  he  was  unwilling  that  his  labour 
should  be  thrown  away,  and  hopeful  that  it  might  be  of 
some  use.      He  believes  that  his   compilation   may  serve 
as  a  repository  in  which  Assyrian  students  may  jot  down 
their  diflScuIties,  and  where  they  may  occasionally  look  for 
help,  by  collating  passages  containing  the  words  they  are 

VOL.  n. — [mew  BBBI18.]  16 
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investigating.  He  only  asks  credit^  in  the  words  of  an 
early  critic  lately  reprinted,  for  "  his  diligence  in  breaking 
'*  the  yce,  and  givinge  lighte  to  others,  who  may  moore 
"  easely  perfecte  then  begyne."* 

If  the  Specimen  given  should  be  thought  satisfactory, 
the  compiler  would  propose  to  commence  at  once  the  printing 
of  the  whole  Dictionary ;  and  he  hopes  that  our  Rawlinsons 
and  Hinckses  will  gradually  fill  up  deficiencies,  and  correct 
the  errors  which  they  will  certainly  find  in  most  pages; 
he  scarcely  ever*  looks  over  the  sheets  himself  without 
making  additions,  and,  he  trusts,  improvements. 

He  has  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  much  valuable 
help  fi-om  Dr.  Hincks  in  a  considerable  part  of  this  Specimen, 
and  he  feels  bound  to  declare  that  he  is  indebted  for  almost 
everything  he  knows  of  Assyrian  to  the  direct  communi- 
cations or  to  the  writings  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 

*  Francis  Thynne's  Animadversioru,  &c.,  page  9 ;  reprinted  in  1865. 


The  arrangement  of  words  written  with  a  syllabary  must 
always  be  more  difficult  than  with  an  alphabet;  but  with  the 
Assyrian  syllabary,  enciunbered  as  it  is  by  monograms,  determi- 
natives, poljrphones,  unpronounceable  proto-Babylonian  symbols, 
and  varying  orthography,  the  difficulty  is  greatly  increased.  We 
must  work  by  compromise,  and  sometimes  elude  a  difficulty  we 
cannot  conquer.  After  trying  and  giving  up  several  schemes, 
the  compiler  has  adopted  the  following: — 

Words  are  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  inherent  unwritten  vowels, 
or  of  the  complementary  vowels  following  them,  which  serve  at 
most  only  to  lengthen  the  syllable.     Thus,  '^>-  TfH[  [}u  tir]  is 
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entered  as  BR,  ^^  >^  ^^^  [e  mu  uk]  as  EMK,  ^  ^<]^< 
[as  U^  as  ST,  y]f  t'f^^  ot]}  t^^  ]}  [«  g<h  aga  a]  as  AG, 
^  y][  ^E^T  [*"  «  ^w]  as  SAT.  -A^>-T  is  entered  as  H. 

^Yl,  which  appears  to  be  etymologically  equivalent  to  y, 
is  often  used  as  a  complementary  vowel  to  a  syllable  with  inherent 
I,  and  is  transliterated  as  «.*  As  Assyrian  writing  made  no 
distinction  between  the  hard  and  soft  sounds  [surds  and  sonants]  of 
final  consonants,  using  only  one  form  for  ah  and  a/>,  one  for  ug^ 
ttir,  and  uq^  &c.,  such  consonants  are  always  arranged  as  soft 
[sonants],  mainly  because  ft,  ^,  cf,  come  before  /?,  ky  r,  in  the 
alphabet.  Polyphones  will  also  be  entered  under  their  earUest 
initial;  JlTR  for  example,  which  may  be  read  dan,  kal^  or  /i6, 
will  come  under  D.  This  rule,  limiting  each  character  to  one 
place,  is  in  accordance  with  our  own  usage:  we  place  Caius  and 
Cicero  under  C,  although  the  initial  sound  of  one  is  k,  of  the 
other  $1  and  the  words  physicy  psalm,  ptisan,  and  paper,  appear 
in  our  dictionaries  under  P,  although  pronounced  with  initial 
/,  8,  t,  and  p.  An  exception  to  the  rule  of  taking  the  earliest 
letter  of  the  alphabet  is  made  when  the  polyphone  is  a  character 
of  the  ordinary  syllabary,  and  likewise  when  the  polyphone  has 
usually  one  sound  only,  any  other  being  rarely  found. 

In  this  way  the  student  will  generally  know  where  to  look 
for  any  given  word ;  the  few  which  remain  doubtful  will  be  placed, 
if  the  initial  be  known,  at  the  end  of  the  class  of  words  having  that 
initial ;  other  doubtful  words  will  be  put  at  the  end  of  the  Dictionary. 

In  all  this  the  notation  for  purposes  of  arrangement  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  transliteration,  which  will  bo  mentioned  presently. 


*  It  is  cnriotis   that   when    the   Jews  write   German   in    Hebrew  letters, 
they   liaye   for   centuries   represented  the  vowel  e  by  y^    making  der  Mensch 
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In  the  body  of  the  work  the  compiler,  of  course,  begins  each 
paragraph  with  the  word  to  be  explained— he  will  give  it  first 
in  the  cuneiform  character,  in  all  the  forms  he  has  noted,  and 
then  in  Roman  letters;  the  English  equivalent  will  follow,  and 
any  cognate  word  known  to  him  in  another  Semitic  language. 
He  will  quote  one  or  more  phrases  containing  the  word  in 
question,  with  a  literal  translation,  word  for  word;  when  he  is 
unable  to  read  or  translate  a  passage,  he  must  leave  it  for 
more  advanced  students.  The  cuneiform  character  may  be  occa- 
sionally omitted  in  these  phrases,  to  save  room  and  avoid  repetition, 
when  the  original  is  published  in  some  work  easily  procurable. 
He  apprehends  that  this  plan  will  exhibit  pretty  clearly  the  limits 
of  his  knowledge,  but  he  disclaims  any  pretence  of  knowing  aQ, 
or  even  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  that  is  known ;  He  has  not 
read  carefully,  with  the  idea  of  preparing  a  dictionary,  even  all 
that  is  in  print,  and  not  a  twentieth  part  of  what  remains  on  the 
clay  slabs,  which  may  be  fairly  termed  "in  manuscript." 

The  verbs  will  follow  separately,  with  classified  examples  of 
all  the  forms  which  the  compiler  has  recorded,  together  with  any 
obvious  nominal  derivatives,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Dictionary. 

He  has  included  in  his  plan  the  names  of  persons  and  places, 
which  may  be  useful  historically  and  geographically ;  also  extracts 
from  syllabaries  and  bilingual  lists,  sometimes  fragmentary,  mostly 
without  any  attempt  at  explanation.  Some  groups  of  characters 
may  also  be  found  which  are  no  words  at  all,  but  only  parts  of 
ORe  or  more  words  from  sentences  of  which  he  could  make 
nothing. 

The  transliteration  will  be,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  most 
usual  representation  of  the  Hebrew  letters,   with  the  phonology 
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of  which  langaage  that  of  the  Assyrian  appears  to  have  a  greater 
analogy  than  with  that  of  any  other  Semitic  idiom.  The  H,  10,  D, 
and  Y,  will  be  distinguished  from  H,  ]!,  TT,  and  T,  by  a  dot 
below — h,  t,  A,  and  z;  the  ambiguous  characters  representing 
both  m  and  v  will  be  made  m  or  v,  as  accordant  with  etymology ; 
in  doubtful  cases  m  will  be  preferred.  What  is  called  mmmation 
will  be  made  by  a  line  over  the  vowel  so  affected,  e,g.y  t^^^]^^ 
wiD  be  made  <a,  V^^  ^h  &c. 

Accad  or  proto-Babylonian  words  will  be  generally  rendered 
as  if  they  were  Assyrian,  and  left  to  take  their  chance  in  that 
form ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  frequent  occurrence,  whose 
Assyrian  equivalents  are  well  known  from  vocabularies  and  variant 
readings,  and  which  could  not  be  conveniently  transHterated,  such  as 

]}  &  H  -%  ^r.  <H'  *H>  JTtT'  ^T  ^  Tl. 

^  *"IT'^»  ^  ^T*  ^^^^  ^^  ^  written  nahr  (river),  sotm 
(heaven),  i/om  (day),  eni  (eyes),  uzni  (ears),  kappi  (hands),  naru 
(tablet),  huraz  (gold),  kaspu  (silver),  and  perhaps  a  few  more. 
No  positive  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  in  any  uiicertainty  both 
forms  will  be  given;  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  that  the  Assyrians  in  such  cases  wrote  a  word  in 
one  language  and  pronounced  it  in  another.*   Determinatives  before 


•  This  we  ourselves  do  when  we  write  "  viz."  and  pronounce  it   "  namely.** 

It  appears  from  the  following  French  translation  of  a  [jassage  in  the  "Fihrist" 

hj  Mons.  de  Quatrem^re,  that  this  was  also  done  by  another  easteiTi  nation,  many 

centuries  ago : — "  Lea  Perses  ont  aussi  un  alphabet  appeM  teuxxreshy  dont  les  lettres 

**  Bont  tantot  li^es,  tantot  Isoldes.    I^e  vocabulaire  se  compose  d*environ  mille  mots, 

**  et  ils  s'en  servent  pour  disting^er  les  expressions  qui  ont  une  forme  semblable. 

**  Par  exemple,  quiconque  veut  dcrire  le  mot  gouscht^  qui,  en  arabe,  signifie  iahm 

**  (chair),  ^rit  bitra,  qu'il  prononce  gowcht ;  si  Ton  veut  dcrire  nan  qui  signifie  pmn^ 

"  on  trace  le  mot  lakm^  que  Ton  prononce  nan,    II  en  est  ainsi  des  autree  mots, 

"•  k  Texception  de  ceax  qui  n'ont  point  besoin  d'etre  ddguisds,  et  que  Ton  dcrit  comme 

**  ils  se  prononoent" — Joum.  Asiat  Paris,  March,  1835.  p.  256.      This  refers,  o£ 

<^Qr8e,  to  the  so-called  Pahlavi  language. 
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proper  names  will  be  generally  omitted  in  transliteration,  and  the 
name  printed  with  a  capital  letter.  Throughout  the  work  a  normal 
character  will  be  used,  as  near  to  the  older  Assyrian  forms  as  ihe 
disposable  typographical  arrangements  will  admit ;  consequently  all 
the  hieratic  and  the  more  recent  Babylonian  and  Persian  words  will 
be  written  in  the  same  ancient  alphabet. 


List  of  Abbreviatiana  used  in  Rrferring  to  Inscriptiont. 


Beh.     . 

1  BeltiB 

2  „ 
Bin     . 
Bl.  St.  . 


Behistun  Inscription,  in  Journ.  B.A.S.,  1851. 
E.  I.,  Vol.  II,  Sh.  66.    To  Beltia  as  Goddess  of  War. 
„  ,,  „        Execution  of  Susian  Chiefs. 

„    Vol.  I,    Sh.  51.  No.  1.  Nebuchadnezzar, from  BirsNimrad. 
„  „       Sh.  49,  50.     Lord    Aberdeen's     Black    Stone; 

Esar  Haddon. 

B.M Layard's  Inscriptions,  published  by  the  British  Museum  in  1850; 

the  figure  preceding  denotes  i}^e  number  of  the  aheet,  the 
following  figure  shows  the  line. 
Botta  . .      . .     From  Botta's  Monument  de  Niniye.     1849-1850,  Paris.    When 

a  double  reference  is  given,  the  second  denotes 
Oppert's  Inscription,  printed  in  the  Journal 
Adatique,  Parie,  1863. 
Br.Gyl.       ..     R.  I.,  Yd.  I,  Sh.  69.    Nabonidus.    Fragments. 
Br.  Obel.     . .         „        „       Sh.  28.    Sardanapalus. 
E.  I.  H.  „        .,        Sh.  53-64.    Nebuchadnezzar.     First  published  by 

the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  in  1807. 
Esar     ....         „        „       Sh.  45-47.    Annals  of  Esar  Haddon. 
Gyges  . .  Notice  of  Gyges,  King  of  Lydia,  from  a  fragment  of  Assnrbanipal. 

Not  published. 

1  Mich.       . .     B.  I.,  Vol.  I,  Sh.  70.    A  block  of  basalt,  usually  called  Michaux' 

Stone.    First  published  in  Millin's  Monuments 
Antiques  In^ts ;  Paris,  1802. 

2  „        . .   )     Two  similar  stones,  in  the  British  Museum,  in  Hieratic    Not 

3  „        ..  J  published. 

Monolith     . .     B.  I.,  Vol.  I,  Sh.  27.    Sardanapalus,  in  British  Museum. 
Nabonid.     . .         „        „       Sh.  68.     Cylinder  of  Nabonidus,  from  Mugheir. 
Neb.  Bab.    . .         .,        „       Sh.  52,  No.  8.    Nebuchadnezzar,  from  Babylon. 
Neb.  Or.      . .         „        „       Sh.  65,  66.    Ditto.    First  published  by  Grotefend, 

Gottingen,  1848. 
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Neb.Senk. 
Nebi  Tun. 
Ncrig. 
Obel.    .. 
XewDiT. 
iPnl.  .. 
«    „    .. 

3  „     .. 

4  „  .. 
Rich     .. 

Strg.  .. 
Sard.  .. 
Sen.B. 

Seii.Gr. 
SeiLT. 

SluPh. 

8t  .. 
Tig.  .. 
Tig.  jun. 


R.  I.,  Vol.  I,  Sh.  51,  No.  2.    Ditto,  from  Senkereh. 

„        „       Sh.  48,  44.    Sennacherib,  from  Nebi  Yunns. 

„        „       Sh.  67.    Cylinder  of  Neriglissar,  from  Babylon. 
L.  I.,  Sh.  87-98.    Nimmd  Obelisk,  Shalmaneaer. 
Monolith  of  the  same  King.    Not  published. 

All  in  R.  Ins.,  Vol.  I,  Sh.  35.    No.  3  was  first  printed  in  L.  Ins., 
No.  70,  with  some  slight  differences. 

R.  I.,  VoL  I«  Sh.  52,  No.  4.     Nebuchadnezzar.      First  published 
in  Rich's  Babylon  and  Persepolis,  1839;  PI.  9. 
„        „       Sh.  36.    Sargina,  from  Khor^abad. 
„        „       Sh.  17-26.    Annals  of  Sardanapalus. 
Sennacherib,  on  four  large  slabs,  in  British  Museum.      Not 

published. 
Sennacherib.    Published  by  Qrotefend,  G()ttingen,  1850. 
R.  I.,  Vol.  I,  Sh.  87-42.    Sennacherib,  from  Koyunjik.    Taylor's 
Cylinder. 
„        „       Sh.  29-34.    Sbamas-Phul  or  Shamas  Vul.    From 
Nimmd,  Hieratic. 
L.  I.,  Sh.  1-11.    The  Standard  Inscription  of  Sardanapalus. 
R.  I.,  Vol.  I,  Sh.  9-16.    Annals  of  Tiglath  PUeser  I. 
„     VoL  II.  Sh.  67.  „  „  „      II. 


%♦  In  the  above  List  L.I.  refers  to  Layard's  Inscriptions, 
printed  in  1850;  and  R.I.  to  Rawlinson's  Inscriptions,  in  2  vols., 
1861  and  1866. 

Tlie  smaller  Inscriptions  of  the  Persian  empire  will  be  designated  by 
capital  letters,  as  is  done  in  the  publications  of  Westergaard,  and  by  the  numbers 
ia  lUwlinson's  Memoir,  Joum.  R.A.S.,  1845. 


Many  additions  and  corrections  were  communicated  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
while  this  specimen  was  preparing  for  the  press;  they  are  denoted  by  the 
letter  R. 


CofUfenHonal  Alphabet  far  the  Arrangement  of  Wards  in  the  Dicttan 


A 
B 

T?- 

^yi*,    t^U,     ^^bn,     ttTab,    t!!ib,     tt3 

G 

t^ff*  ga,  i-IT^^  gi,  -J^^  go,  ^]Cf  ag,    .-y<y^  ig,  t| 

D 

^j»,  <jri^di,  c;!|du,  tEt^i,  tHAT'*^  ^ 

H   \^ 

^^>-|  h,  or  y,  or  hifttM. V     t:]||t  ha,   <  n- 

Z 

^1^  -If  V' «.  £Ty  "^  ^lE  *^  ^T  '*'  "^^T^y 

H 

][{<  hm  ^  H  ^y<j  hu,  -4--t||  h,  *yt^  "^- 

TIK 

ni!  t"-       I   fcE  i,  t£y?  Jii.      K  --H  ka,  <j£f  ki. 

L 

-£T  ^  -ESf  li.  IxH  K  tl<J  al,  U^IT  a,  <-f^  nl,  ^ 

M 

^y  ma,  y»-  me,  (^^  mi,  »^  mu,  t^  am,  -^"-yy  >">•  65 

N 

t-/"!  na,     Epf:  ni,  ^  du,    »->-y  an,    t^Sfff  >n,    cjy 

S    E 

^  sa,    ^^yy  d,    ^  aa.— E    ty}  e. 

P  z 

*j^  PS  *y-  pi,  rr\  ?«.— z  t^yy  «,  ^^-^  « 

Q 

iS-y  q^  ill  qi.  t^  qu- 

R 

Etyy  m,  -yyi  h,  ^  «.  <y^.yyi «-,  tm  »^  Ihlte 

S 

V,^iy«K  ^«,  <y^«i,  jy,i  au.  ^«,  t^ia.: 

T 

j^yff  ta,  "i^y  te,  -<y-<  ti,  t=:yt^  t*.  >-^  «. 
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A      1^9   in  Scjthic   ^y ,   eqaiyaJent  to  a  or  Aa. 

Dr.  Hincks,  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association,  1857,  page  186. 
derives  the  character  from  drtjps  of  water ;  sounded  in  Accadian  a  or  hwa, 
the  meaning  would  be  water;  sounded  pur,  river;  as  in  Purrat,  EuphraUa, 

T  T?  /!".   ^TT-4   t^   jSnnf  ^   <>    «^ta°<i— Syl.  562. 

^   YI,    A   SON,  much  used  in  filiation,  and  pronoanced  pcd^  or 
hoL      The  full  pronunciation  was  aJbltiy  in  const.  abU. 

T  >->-T  T  YI  >— ,    Merodach'bal-adan. — Esar.  ii.  32. 

V    T   T?    ^TT  r-  Tlf    T   Tl   t^i  -^H.    «  ^rame.  bal 
Agusi,  of  Aramu^  son  of  Agusu,* — Obel.  130. 

y][  IJ  would  be  «m'«  «m,  as  y][  JJ  *gjy  ^  i^  ^yyg^   J^ 

*"*"!     ^     I^>      pal     pal    sa    Mutaggil    Nebo,    grandson  of 
MtOaggU  Nebo. — Tig.  vii.  45. 

<jy  's^Hx?  -::H  T?  -5=^?  --T  ^TT  <l£f-  ^y  '«^'''>' 

•em  o/  Bahely  or  perhaps,  0  -5a6c/. — Sen.  T.  v.  23,  24. 

I  do  not  know  the  phonetic  power  of  ^]W[  ^lYY^^J,  but  it 
probably  had  a  final  dental,  being  followed  by  ^f^  in  Sen.T.  L  22, 
and  Y.  29. 

t  T?  .  It  ^'"^  ^^^'  FATHER.— Vol  II,  pi.  31,  ii.  28. 
Cf.  also  ]}   ]}   ^  ]}    V^.— Vol.  II,  pi.  32,  ii.  59. 


*  I  usually  put  a  name  in  the  nominative  case  in  the  translation,  when  1  think 
1  am  Bare  of  it,  but  the  distinction  of  cases  is  not  always  dear  to  me. 
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^*  y][  WATER,  writteD  phoDetically  (^^  ^J^^,  mie,  Heb.^,  is 
generally  in  the  plural,  but  when  followed  by  ^TT  was  perhaps 
sounded  miat;  it  is,  however,  more  commonly  followed  by  T. 

into  waters  shall  cast  (moisten  R.). — Tig.  viii.  65. 

place  of  exit  of  waters. — Obel.  69. 

YI  \<^  Yl  T^  \^^  I'  ™^®  nahri-su,  tpoiers  of  his  rivers, — 
Botta  151,  22  (10;  =  130. 

YI  \<^  ►^Yy^  t5»  mie  nakbi,  water-courses, — Botta  151, 
20(8)=128. 

kazuti  ana  zumme-jra   lu   asti ;     of  its  flowing  nauseous  waters 
for  my  thirst  I  drank, — Sen.T.  iii.  80. 

Doubtful ;  see  VJjp  Gen.  xxvii  46.  Hincks  reads  "  Its  clear  waters 
were  abundant  for  my  thirst  when  I  drank." — Polyph.  p.  4^.  Eawlinson 
suggests  "  the  muddy  overflow  of  its  waters  for  my  thirst  I  drank.** 

^IT  Tf  ^^  V  If  \^^^  ^^^^  ^  ™^®»  ^^^P^  of  the 
uDoters, — Nab.  Brok.  Cyl.  ii.  57.     Cf.  Birs.  ii.  1. 

Esar.  iii.  64.     Sard.  ii.  132 ;  iii.  32,  136.    Sh.  Ph.  iv.  26,  29. 

YI  >->-Y  Y^^ ,  vxjter  of  gods  =  rain,  YI  >-»-Y  T-<4<  ^  YI 
>->-Y  \^  ^y>-TpTT  -jV  "jV^  mie  iii  sa  mie  iii  fzunnu  sa 
zunni]  salgu,  mibch  rain  and  snow, — Sen.  T.  iv.»77.  Given 
repeatedly  as   ^TY   ^YyJ    W-^   in  the  meteorological  tables. — R. 

""^TI  TIf  \^  Cf -^Sp  ►^y  t^,  waters  of  the  Tumat,^ 
Obel.  76;  15BM24.  Name  of  a  town  in  Kardunias,  written 
y>-  ^yj  ^-^S^  >-^y  r:^y  in  Sh.  Ph.  Iv.  4.  The  river 
Tumat  is  mentioned  in  1.  9.  Torna  of  the  Arabs,  and  Tornadatus 
of  Pliny.— R. 
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(Ojndas,  Diala).     Tal.,  Ami  kalkal  (Tigris) ;    but  see  Vol.  II, 
pi.  51,  1.31.  ♦^ 

^ YI,   suflSxed,  my ;   more  commonly   ^Y?- 

^11  T"^  Tl'   ^'^"*>  my  lords. — Sh.  Ph.  iv.  6. 
/►^W  y^f^  Yl,   niri-a,  my  yoke  (my  feet). — ^Ibid. 

trrVW    ^y    ►-'^   ►<!>-<   YJ,    ummanati-a,  my   soldiers, — 
Sh.  Ph.  iv.  25. 

^!!!^  •"^^T  ^ITT^  T?'  «**^"*'  ^^^  ^n^.— Biw.  i.  h. 

k^A      YJ    YI,   ai,   the  femaU poxoer  of  the  sun. 

Bit   .  .   amt  Shams  Ta  Ai    .  .   epas,  a  h/Aise  .  .    for  the  sun  and 

for /  made. — Neb.  Gr.  ii.  40,  42. 

See  Kawlinson's  Herodotus,  Vol.  I,  p.  G12.  See  also  B.  Insc., 
Vol.  II,  i»l.  57.  i.  11-32,  for  the  twenty  names  of  this  goddess. 

Y     yif    yf »    negative  particle,  usually  of  deprecation,  let  it  not,  be 
it  not,  perhaps  the  Hebrew  ^^^  ;  Job.  xxii.  30;  1  Sam.  iv.  21. 

T?   If  ^^    ^T""   *"^y   <M    ""TTL    ^   "^  '^^"^    ^^  ^ 
not  have  enemies, — E.I.H.  x.  15  ;    Neb.  Bab.  ii.  31. 

>^  «4n*  «=i<j  -eq  -mj}  Vi  <T-m  -^0. 

mugallitu  ai  arsi  farli^. — Neb.  Bab.  ii.  31* 
ai  arsi.— E.I.H.  x.  16. 

These  readings  are  doubtful.  A  comparison  of  the  concluding 
lines  of  E.I.H.  of  Neb.  Or.  and  of  Neriglissar,  may,  periiaps,  suggest 
a  translation  to  a  good  Semitic  scholar.  Dr.  Hincks*s  copy  of 
Neb.  Bab.  ii  81,  has    ^^    ^^l    at  the  ewl  instead  of    >>gj^. 
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Nabon.  ii.  29  ;    Brok.  Cyl.  ii.  27.     In  Br.  Cyl.  i.  23,  we  have 

the  same  sentence,  with  the  word  printed    f^    ^    Ij   ^"*"T* 

irsdn. 

Dr.  HinckB  would  tranBlate    **may  he  not  give  way  to   siimen;" 
perhaps  ag^ree  or  consort  with  sinners. 

idA-aa,  may  its  vxdU  (?)  not  be  broken.— Sen.  B.  iv.  43=  42  BM  53. 

Y!  YI,  followed  by  amma,  which  is  like  the  Latin  canqae,  or 
Sanscrit    chiya,    means   any   one    whatever    (cf.    nD^ll^p   Heb.), 

"  TM?  ^m  "^  «^   ^T  ^  til  -^ 

T?  ]&  I  ^i  ^T  M  Itl'  aiamma  ina  libbi- 
Bonu  asar-sa  ol  amassi  ma  sosnb-su  al  idi  ma  hire  nahr-su 
ul  izkur ;  any  one  among  them  its  site  not  touched^  and  its 
restoration  not  undertook,  and  the  digging  of  its  water  not  laboured 
(rf.— Sarg.  36. 

t}H  ti  JT  r^^T  -^  -n<T  -<  -<  I^  -<H  ^ 
t^^T  A-ffF  4lf  ^  -<  JTT  -^a  ^^M  <ti]i 

^B  m  n  jr«=  v-  ^  <t]i  ^»Tn  jtt  ^-h^ 

aiumma  ina  libbi-suna  ana  bit  rah  garbi-su  ^mn  ribat 
biluti-sa  nin  ahhar,  subat  sulesu  ul  idd,  libbiis  ul  ihsos* 
any  one  among  them  to  the  palace  therein  in  the  height  of  its 
power  (?)  stayed  not,  the  seat  of  its  buildings  knew  not,  into  it 
ventured  not, — Sen.  Gr.  40  — Some  words  doubtful. 
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^  >^  ^  -Ty<|  JT  I^TT  XA  th  H  I^ 

[t  T]f  ^^TTT  *^T'  ^°  ^^  ^^  nutnrdft,  lu  hazannu,  la 
nnserisii,  lu  tiggallu,  lu  aiumma ;  whether  aklu^  or  nuturda^ 
yr  hazannu^  or  muserisu^  or  tiggallu^  or  any  one  whatever. — 
I  Mich.  i.  33. 

6  ltd,  va  \(x  aiumma;  whether  naturda,  or  ttuy  or  any  one 
whatever, — 1  Mich.  ii.  6. 

All  these  Aocadian  words  appear  to  desig^te  classes  of  men;  some 
additional  appellations  occur  in  a  like  passage  in  3  Mich.  iiL  8—14. 

•  .  Y|[  Xif  as  a  termination,  makes  a  gentile  noun,  signifying 
he  peopUy  or  country^  or  eUy^  as  preceded  hj  the  respective 
leterminative  E5f^5    a^»     <>'  >-t^tT. 

wr  Parsai,  a  Persian^  son  of  a  Persian. — N.  K.  6,  7.  In  the 
Persian,  P^rsa,  P^rsahyd  putra, — ^1.  13,  14. 

V^   ^T  ^TT  TIf    Tf    ^*^^'  Media.— l^.'Ei.  11;   Beh.  14, 

16,  23,  26,  43,  47,  <fee.     In  Persian,  Mdda. 

1  Pul.  7;   Botto  146,5  =  17;  147,6=65;  8en.T.  ii  80;   Sarg.  14,  80; 
Esar.  iv.  9,  22. 

\^    ^J  -^'^•"T  ^  y]f  yif  1  •  Mahhai,  ifooft.— Sen,  T.  ii.  53  ; 
Tig.  jun.  60. 

"^"^    t^S.    ^T    ^    T]f    T?»      Aidudai,     Ashdod.— 
Sen.  T.  iL  51. 

t^  -en  ^0  fc^;^  -nA  ^]  Vi  Vi  -<H. 

°*1  Bur  Sarginaiti,    a  woman  of  Dur-Sargina. — 1  Mich.  i.  14. 
The  final  ti  represents  the  oblique  case,  feminine. 
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AAB     ]}    }}    «=T,    Vl    ]}    ::i,     ^    y]f    V^    *T.     ayab, 
St.  coDgt.,  aibi,  aibut,  pi.  ENEMY.     Heb.  ^?^^. 

y][  y][  CJ^y  ^>:^}  >->-]  <]y,  ayab  Babel,  efump  of 
i?a6y^.— Esar.  ii.  43.  ^  ^J<J  ^^  y][  Jjf  f:^,  mlbat  aibi, 
smtter  of  enemies.— Tig.  i.  8.  >-E:]y  ^IH  T?  ]}  ^  ,^ 
yar.    T,     kasid  aibi-su,.    capturing     his    enemies. — Sard.   i.   40. 

^J^H  ^HH  T?  TIf  '^'^  ^T  '"'^V'  ^^^  *^^^*  ^«^' 

capturing  the  enemies  of  Assur. — Sard.  i.  28. 

Tig.  i.  11;  Sard-  i.  15;  E.I.H.  vi.  89;  Nerig.  L  27. 

T{     rf      ^-     ^n    in     ^-     ^ITTT.      Aiburaaba.- 
E.I.H.  V.  38. 

]}   I?   S=E  V"-  TH  *|I][  -^^  t:|yi[c^-Ibid.  Y.  45. 

Tt  n  «^  IV IIT  ^-  <y-Y^.-ibid.  yii.  46. 

Rich.  i.  22. 

tgp  ^wK  j=!Tr«=  t>i^  t^t!  ^  -nf  tihr^^ 

T^TT     ^>-     ^^,      Aiibiiraab6    sa    NabinpaTuzur  ina   libni 

ipsiva,   Aibursabu  which  Nahopolassar  in  brick  had  extended. — 

E.I.H.  vii.  46. 

A  piece  of  water  near  Babylon,  often  connected  with  tuJe  Babel^  the 

mound  of  Babylon.     Probably  an    artificial    pond,  lined  with  brick. 

•    Dr.  Hincks  would  read    this  name  Aya-ipur-mpuy    "let  not  the  «dge 

crumble,"  connecting  ^ntr  with  llQJff  dust.    May  it  not  be  rather  from 

the  verb  T15)»  to  break  in  pieces  ? — Sea  Oppert's  not«  in  E.  M.  p.  290. 
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AB     ]}    V^--,     yj     t^,      abu,    nom.,    abi,    gen.,    FATHER. 
Hcb.  3^^. 

NoM.— y][  V"*-  >->-]  ]<^y  abu  ili,  father  of  gods.— 42  BM  52  ; 
Botta  152,  23=167  ;   Obel.  4. 

Gen.— y][  ::<  ]]  >-gT<y  ^y^  '^J^H*   *^^  alidl-ka,  of  the 
father  begetting  thee, — Birs.  ii.  27. 

Vf   ^i   Tt   ""^£1    <T^   ^^   *^^  alidi-ya,  of  the  father 
^^egetting  m«.— E.I.H.  vii.  12. 

/>»  is  not  on  the  printed  copies,  but  it  is  dear  on  the  slab. 

^J^   *^y   y?   ^   ^  ^yyy  ^^^,    kima  aW  va  ummi,  like  a 
^^aiher  and  a   mother, — K.  66,   quoted  by  Oppert,  Joorn.  Asiat. 
^ug.-Sept.  1857,  p.  172. 

Abi  appears  to  be  irregolarlj  my  father  in  the  nom.  case 
in  the  following : 

-with  what  my  father  did, — E.I.H.  v.  51. 

JIT  H  -B  ^  HlfT  ^W  t^^  ^i^^  V(  ^ 

^  V"  ^!tT^  T?  ^  0  JT'  »  Nabapdhnzur  abi 
banti-a  ipnsn ;  which  Nabopohutarf  my  father  begetting  me, 
mode.— E.I.H.  iv.  71. 

^y][  ^y  S|y"  ^T^T^'  ***^  ^'  *^^  igroru  ezniq,  mth  the 
fortress  my  father  had  damaged  I  joined. — E.I.H.  v.  30. — 
Doubtful. 
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Aba. -Iiy  ^y.  Ac.   ]}^^*^t:W{\tt^ 

yV^^<    tH    ^*"    *^»    ^  ^'  *^  ban6-a  ina  libni  ipdyn^ 

which  NahopoloMar^  the  father  begetting  me^  in  brick  had  extended. — 

E.I.H.  vii.  48. 

Dr.  Hincks  suggests  th&t  a  in  aba,  is  my,  in  this  passage. 

^^T   is  very  generally  used  for  aba,  /eUker. 

^  y][  V'^i  Abu,  the  fifth  month  (Heb  ^^),  on  a  dab  con- 
taining all  the  months,  written  phonetically.  Usually  written 
^-^Siy.— See  Neb.  Yun.  42. 

If    yj   ^y     Aba,  some  law  officer.     Accadian. 

T]f  S]   <^  '^'^  V  T?  T?'   ^^  ^^  t^«  Assyrians.— Vol.  II, 
Sh.  31.  1.  64. 

y][  ^y  V"  ^"jj^  *^T  y][  y][,    Aba  of  the  Arameans. — 1.  65. 

The  officer  who  signs  the  legal  tablets,  treated  of.  by  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinsoa,  in  Joum.  KA.S.  1864,  is  so  called. — See  p.  246  of  Journal, 
where  it  is  rendered  judge* 

^   y][  ^^y  ^y,   abba  (habba).  The  SEA.— Any  large  river  ? 

T?  <T*  ^^^  ^TI?  ^T  -^T  <  Vi  «=^T  ^T  th  n 

istu  ebirtan  nahr  Tiggar  adi  Libnana  ya  habba  rabte,  from 
the  passage  of  the  river  Tigris  to  Lebanon  and  the  great  sea. — 
Stand.  8.      Nearly  the  same  in  Sard.  ii.  127. 

<^]i  -EBT  n  j=ty  s]  «=n  -^a  !^  -<H  IIT 

^  ^^yy  *^»^y  ^y  ^y*^*  ^^^  ^^^^  elimtl  sa  salam  Shamsi, 
from  the  upper  sea  of  the  setting  sun. — Sen.  T.  i.  13. 

Tig.  iv.  4,  60,  99 ;  vi.  43.    Sard.  iii.  86.    Br.  Ob.  i.  3.    Neb.  Yun.  21. 
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JIT  ^  -^T  ^Vi  4i^  m  n  «*T  ^v » 

ioA  ebirtaa  habba,   which   (is)   in    the   crossing   of   the    sea,-^ 
Neb.  Yon.  21. 

^T  A  ^TT  -  T?  »T  ^r  ET-  ^r  «^  ^  «^S 

nabira   in  babba    rabte    iduk,   a  porpoise   in   the  great  sea   he 
killed.— Brok.  Ob.  i.  3. 

5=^  *T  ^TT -r<T  <"  T<- «=n<  n  «=«=T  ^r  T^ 

istamdahu  sate  u  habbai,  hath  patted  over  numtUains  and  tea*.— 
N.  Div.  i.  10.     A  parallel  passage  in  12BM9  has  tamdte. 

^     ^T^   .   It  tfcf   ,H|,   abba,  f.,  CAMEL.    Accadian. 

5^Wt?  «=«=!  ^r  H  V  JT  -^T  n  Tt 

^:rin[    ^Ty<T    ^y^    ^*^T'     ^a^^i  »    8^""^i    ziri-sina,    camels 
which  two  (are)  their  hacks. — Obel.  Epig.  1  and  3. 

To  judge  from  the  Hebrew  D^Sil^tCf*  shen-habbim,  ivory^  babba 
should  be  eUphantj  but'the  obelisk  with  its  figures  is  decisive;  wehaye 
ft  simflar  confusion  in  the  Gothic  ulband,  for  a  camel;  also  in  the 
SlaTonic  dialects.  It  would  appear,  from  several  parallels  cited  by 
Sir  Henry  Kawlinson,  that  gammal  and  habba  are  used  indiscriminately; 
the  former  word  being  Semitic,  the  latter  Accadian.— See  Vol.  II,  p.  44,  iii, 
1.  6  and  7.  But  in  pL  81,  L  54,  55,  we  have  the  TI  ^^Y  ^T  and 
\     ^YY-T^     apparently  contrasted. 

^    yi  V»-  ^>^,  U  V^  ^,  abiib,  const,  abubi,  obi.,  CORN.— 
Heb.  M». 

y?    V'^  ^rjj^   '^y    ][][<    ^^yy^y*    ^^^^  uthan,     green    com 
of  battle,  i.e.,  warriors. — Tig.  i.  50  ;   v.  43.    Sickle  of  war. — K. 

<M  "^T   <^  H   ^-  -<   ^    -H    8=^:.    W™'  ^ 
abnbi  asbnp,   like  a  heap    of  com    I  stvept   away. — Tig.  iii.  75 ; 

V.  100.      13BM11. 

gEy   yj    V"*-  t-\^    ^ip  abubi,  giver  of  com.— Sb.  Ph.  i.  10. 
VOL.  n.-  [vBw  matna]  16 
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T  ^!!!^  ^ .  ^tM .  TIf  ^-  ^^ — sji-  3^*- 

It  V--  ^<,  abubis,  adv.,  like  com.  ^"^i]  ^^^  J 
YI  'ij^^-  ^Il<  ^  'ij^>-  cYtIi  rizi-8u  abubis  asbnn,  hii 
helpers  like  cam  I  swept — Neb.  Yun.  7. 

Abubis  appears  to  be  used  in  Tig.  ii.  78,  instead  of  abubi. 

y][  V'^-  ^y  Jf^  ^^»  abunanis,  adv.,  like  a  field 
of  com, 

mat-sunu   abubanis  asbon  ;   their  country  like  a  afield  of  com  I 
swept.— Ohel  158.   See  Obel.  21  ;  12BM14. 

^    S\    ^    ^yyy^,    abban6,   /  was  made  (f).     Niphal  of 
J5awa.— E.I.H.  i.  27.     See  Verbs. 

ABG  y?  ^i  ^T<T^  -<T-<.   n  ^   -T<T^  t^ftT- 

abikti,    obi.,   abikta,   ace.,     DEFEAT ;    a    frequent   variant    is 
/T^-  /Y>-,   an  Accadian  word. 

abikta^snnn  lu  askun^  their  defeat  1  effected. — Tig.  i.  76. 

T?  c^  -VM  -<H  J^m  ^T  Sff^  JT  ^  ]^  •?^. 

abikti    ummani-su   liskunu,    the    defeat  of  his   troops   may  they 
effect.— T\g.  viii.  81. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  oblique  case  is  pnt  here. 

^  ^y  ^y<y^  ^yyy.-sard.  iii.  39. 
\}  ►.<  ►-y<y^  »-<y.-<.— N.  Div.  i.  38. 

See  also  Tig.  iii.  23;  iy.  17  ;  v.  76,  89;  riii.  81. 
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ABD  11  ^<,  abat,  PETITION.  ]}  ^<  t^  ^  f^^W' 
abat  tur-sal  sarri,  petiticu  of  the  daughter  of  the  Mng. 
A  small  unpublished  slab,  1.  1.     Usually  y][   V>"   ^y.— B. 

Printed  oopy  in^perfect;  %  fresh  fragment  has  been  found  recently. 
-ABI     yj   S\  ^^yf  abajra.     Proto-Babylonian. 

Vol.  II,  pi.  37,  i.  6. 

Vol.  II,  pi.  37,  i.  5Q. 

Umme  mee,  mother  ofwaUr$;  perhaps  ptUoan.-—^ 

-ABL  ^^y  <^y,  yif  ::^  sr^i^yy,  awu,  n.,  awi,  oml,  a  son. 

^^y    <^y     <Jfcf     ^y]f     <^y,     abk    kenS,   «««<  ^m. 
Tar.  J::^  Jif^.—Birs.  ii.  16.    See  p.  6. 

y?  x:^  5:^yy  ^y  <i^  <:r!T'  ^^^-^  ^^^^  ^^ 

eldest  «on.— E.I.H.  i.  33 ;   vii.  28. 

^     yj    •-►^y^,   abal,  «iffe  of  an  Official.— Yo\.  II,  pL  31,  1.  80. 
This  title  is  Aooadian.— B. 

Vol.  n,  pi.  37,  ii.  63.     AbullT  is  proto-Babylonian. 

ABM     ^y    .    y?    ^    y*^^     aWme,    vfood  of  same  iori.    Hincki 
■Qggeats  doubtfiilly  abies. 

«=T  Tl  5^  T-   M  "^16=  8=^?  T^  «=y?  -<,  i«abim. 
knlab  babi  emad,  vfood  for  porta  of  gates  he  placed. — Esar.  vi.  2. 
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ABN    SflZ^,  abn,  STONE  ;    Var.  tt]  •-'"1-— Sard.  iii.  55,  63. 
S^^  is  phonetiddlj  tag^  or  tak. 

iltakkaDu,  yar.  iltakanu. — Sard.  i.  30. 

^^>  ^TTT>    abni  zipa  ina  eli-su  azru,  stones  firm  upon  it  I  laid 
cUmn, — Tig.  vi.  14.     A  variant  omits    ^^^. 

►^y  ^TTl  T"^  V  5^^y  T-^^>  lamafsi  sa  abni,  sacred 
figures  of  stone. — Esar.  v.  41. — R. 

T  -ET  t4  -eT  .  H  «=m .  -^T  *f  ^rf-syi.  175. 

See  Esar.  v.  41 ;  vi  53.  Sen.  T.  vi  62 ;  and  Bawlinson's  note  in 
J.  R  As.  Soc,  1864,  p.  240. 

>-tff  .  ^TET  ^^  T]f  Tt'  '^®^  Abnai,  '' Mound  of  stones." 
Name  of  a  dty  near  Orfa  and  Arbela.  See  RawlinsoD's  Herodotus^ 
Vol.  I,  p.  466. 

Determ.  ^  ^  .^I]  f^  V  ^ff^^  5^T  +> 
IV  armahi  sa  admas,  four  lions  of  cuiamant  (?) — Br.  Ob.  ii.  17. 

AJBS     Tl    ^>^    «^f  9    abusa,     var.    abnbasa ;     stahley    manger. 
Heb.  WnK ;    granary,  Heb.  W^^f?. 

V  -<y-<  "^^  IVy  ^^  Jm  ~]  ^  ^  h^  ^ 

Dr.  Hincks  has  collated  many  copies,  and  has  not  seen  one  with  the 
omisdon  of  the  second  4^>'.  He  has  seen  one  copy  with  ^upL 
beginning  a  line,  which  would  militate  against  the  above  meaning.  I 
do  net  understand  the  passage. 

m  Vi  ^- ^  ^T  V  m  th  -II  -<H  ^Vv 

Bit  Abusate,  sa  bit  lab  bilati-ja  ;   Bit  Abnsate^  which  is  the  palace 
of  my  lordship. — Brok.  Obel.  ii.  1. 
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ABE      <^  ,   ijf  >^y   Cff   5ff^»   Abaeni,  a  eovntty  of  Nairi. — 
Tig.  iv.  79. 

ABQ     -tiy    ,    ^    V"-   Sr^^,    Abuqu,  a  city  of  Swiana, 
[^^~|  y»-]   witt  teveral  other  tounu. — Sard.  i.  46. 

A.BR       y^     ^^ig^,       var.     ^     *Y»-     5^,      ttrenffthening. 
T3N  Heb. 

Tr^^t^  V  t:N=  -^T  vy  -^T  w  <\^  m 

^y   1^,    abir    salimmate,   la   adira   tukmate,  strengthening  the 
pea4xfuly  not  sparing  opposition. — R.      Sard.  i.  19  ;   St.  13. 

Dr.  Hincks  would  read  "  not  fearing  oppoBition.** 

YI    ^y    ►yyj>    aban,  mighty  deeds. — 0pp. 

Ninths  lord  of  mighty  deeds. — Oppert's  Harem  Inscription,  1. 1  ; 
E.  M.  p.  333. 

1  f^I^^t^l      ^  ^y^      y]f   ^y   m   SyL726. 

H     yi    EQ^»    abars,    a  metal  classed  with  iron^  tin^  ^c, — Oppert 
makes  it  antimony.— ^oi\A  152,  16  =  160. 

The  Gold  Tablet  in  the  Expedition  en  M^sopotamie,  p.  343,  has 
^^y  ,^,^y  >-ry  y][  ^I^»  ^^^^^h  Dr.  Oppert  reads  as 
one  word,  *.«.,  puyak,  antim/my ;  but  we  have  in  Botta 
^9^  >^\  >*^y  Jlr-  Vr  ^]^9  anna,  anbar,  abars;  leady 
iron  (J\  antimony,  A  Bilingual  slab  has  anna=anaku ; 
Heb.  l^S,  lead.—R. 

^      ^^  .    y?   Hh   *^yy   ^yyy^   ^^    Abarslhuni,  a  country  of 
^airi. — Tig.  iv..  82.     Ama^sihuni. — R. 
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^     YI  J^  >-<T>^i  abarti,  acrrm,  over,  aloitg,  fnm  Heb.  *^^. 

^-  B=n  e^T  -<H  «=Tn«=  B=n  -0  <i^  m- 

makdt  agnrri   abarti  Buratti  nrakkisu  ;   buttresses  of  brick  along 
the  Euphrates  he  constructed. — E.I.H.  v.  8. — R. 

ABT     ^t]]  .  y]f  ti  X]^<  '-]<]i  ^y  Abitigna,  unth  Mer 
towns  of  the  country  of  KaJcmi, — Sarg.  28. 

Botta  146,  21s=57  imperfect    Oppert  refers,  to  189, 10,  and  140, 1. 

I  db  not  remember  seeing  any  of  the  following  pronouns  in  docnmente 
older  than  those  of  the  Persian  period: 

AG  r?  ^w  T?'  n  ^W  A-l  T?  -^TTT^  j^TTT' 
n  ^W  T?  s^TTT'  '^  »«»l^  "g**^  THIS. 

ebttsn,   this  which  I  have  done, — Beh.  11. 

ti  ^^]  ]}  ^]]]^  ]}y  Wt  agi,  this  lumse.—So.  17,  C.  17. 

:fi  il.y  ^  y]f  5:yyy^  -^^^T>  nqqam  agab,  eu 

«ar^.— No.  15,  D.  2. 

Jfl    il.y    ^   y][    5:yyy^  yj,    aqqam  agd,   <«m  «»r<*.— 
No.  5,  0.  2  ;   No.  13.  E.  1. 

-^y    ^   y][    ^yyy-^    ^>'^],    R^raa  agab,   this  Fersia,— 
No.  15,  D.  13. 

y]f   ^y    'gy    >.<y>^    ^^^    ^   5=yyy^    y]f,   ana  mati.ya 
ag^   to  this  my  country, — ^No.  ^,  N.B.  33. 

adi  eli  sa  sarruta  agata .   until  thai  this  kingdom  (I 

obtained), — Beb.  10. 
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«ar<A.— .No.  17,  C.  3. 

SF  -^T  -yy<T  y?  ^w  t?  s^ttt^  ^^h  ag^ta,  thu 

iand.—So.  17,  C.  11. 

S^    «*-T  ^    y?    5:yyy^    y]f   ^^yyy,  aqqaru  agdtm  thii 
/^Oki— No.  13,  E.  6  ;   No.  5,  O.  17. 

yj   ^yyy*^   yj   ^^^t  be  pluml  in  BoH.  4  ;    but  the  substantive 
ifi  lost. 

yf  ^yyy^  y?  ^^^  y?  ^yyy^  -^"^^^y  *pp^  **''^''*  ^^ 

used  for  both  numbers  and  genders.  We  find  the  former  with  tiqqaru 
in  0. 2  and  £.  1,  and  the  latter  with  the ;  same  noun  in  D.  2 ;  and  this 
same  noun  appears  with  the  feminine  agdta  in  0.  17,  £.  6,  and  D.  7. 
Affd  must,  however,  be  rather  considered  the  masculine,  as  it  is  found 
with  the  names  of  men  on  all  the  detached  inscriptions  at  Behistun. 
All  these  words  occur  in  a  degenerate  period  of  the  language,  and  the 
inscriptions  may  have  been  written  by  Persians.  Agoy  in  the  opinion  of 
Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  was  taken  from  the  Accadian  i&— T  or   ^TTT    , 

"here,"  or  "there." 

•• 

>l      ^ga,  combined  with  the  personal  pronouns  sdy  he^  sunu,  they: 

*^  t^^  I  tn  ^*"  I^'  ^^^^  sa  ili  sa  Grumdtu  aga-s<i 
Aiagusu  ibbulu ;  the  houses  of  the  gods  which  GumcUa^  he  the 
-Saffian,  had  destroyed, — ^Beh.  25  ;   see  also  1.  12,  23,  28,  82. 

^^gT<Y  JtY  i!^7  aga-s(i  Ahurmasdah  Kssnr,   him  may  Omvasd 
^>roteet.—So.  17,  C.  24. 

Bffl  «-y<y^  ^  >-EBy  y?  "^yyy^  I  ^^  nikmtu  aga-sunu, 
Cftoie  rOels.—Beh.  46.  In  Beh.  es,  with  Sffl  ^^<]^  ^  ^J, 
nikrut. 
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The  following  are  compoonds  of  aga  and  the  demonstimtive  anna: — 

M]  ^W  n  ^  V-  Tt  -^!  «^w  BA]  ^m 

Bd  agannu  ana  ear  ittur,   he  here  became  king, — Beh.  12. 

V    Tt   ^S^   ^^T   tn   ^>  ^  aganna  ibnu,  which  here 
he  made. — No.  3,  H.  14. 

aa  anaku  aganna  ebussu,   which  I  here  made. — ^No.  13,  E.  8. 

In  the  above  passages  the  Persian  inscription  has  idou,  **  here." — ^B. 

PL  mas.,    5^  ^y  Tl    'S'^  Tt  ^^E  ^  ^^T>    «1™^'* 
agannutu,  these  images. — Beh.  106. 

PI.  fern.,   |}  tyyy*-  -^y  S^:  ^}B   V   V^,  agaamti 
mati,  these  provinces. — No.  3,  H.  13. 

V^    \*^    y]f    5:yyy^    Sf^:     ^y]f    ^y,    mati    aganetu,    these 
provinces. — Beh.  8,  9. 

y]f    ^yyy^    J^E    ^y]f    ^y    V     V,      aganetu    mati,    these 
provinces. — Beh.  7. 

yi  ^yyy*^  S^F?-'   doubtful,  seems  to  mean  we  are. — Beh.  3. 

The  declension  appears  to  be  as  follows : — Sing,  oom.,  agd  and  agah ; 
fern.,  agata ;  plural,  agd.  Compounded  with  annu : — Sing,  nom.,  agannu ; 
aocus.,  aganna;  plural  mas.,  agannut;  fem.,  agannet 

agu,  nom.,  agd,  ace.,  age,  pL,  CROWN. 

T?  i^i  <  ^^^  ^\  (T?  V  -Tlri^  ^T).  ^<^  «w 

sa  risdu,  a  crown  large  for  the  head. — Slab  K.  162,  i.  45. 

The  example  is  completed  from  ii.  16,  a  parallel  passage. 

!?  m""  T?  «^n  i^)  m  -m  ^^  ^y  ^n  m 

ag^  zira  tuppira-su,  a  crown  lofty  ye  have  granted  him. — Tig.  i.  21  • 
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*"II  T?  ^TT'^  ^Tt»   ^^^  *^®'  ^^  ^-^  crowns. — Tig.  i.  5. 
^5^  Yy   >^TT-A    ^Ty?    8ar  age,  king  of  croums, — Obel.  6. 

-ry  <jK  s=y  :^  <HH  f}  -yy-4  tyf  nadin  hamt 

(ixpa)  va  age,  giver  of  sceptre  and  crowns. — ^Tig.  i.  2. 
Query.— Sen.  Gr.  47 ;  =  28  BM 13 ;  =  Sen.  B.  iii.  29. 

//  Aga :  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  considers  this  a  genitive  or  posses- 
siye  termination  allied  to  the  terminal  nasal  in  Scythic, 
Turkish,    Ac.: — ^>^    Yl    ^YyY'^?    rabaga,    greatness.      ►J J 

Lord     of    greatness    withotU    end. — 1    Mich.    iii.    13. — See 

A<3B  yf  cyyy^'  t^ty  <j^.-Brok.  cyi.  u.  29,  48. 

^r.  Talbot  reads  this  Agaba,  and  renders  it  Arhela ;   it  is  more 
]>robably  Agani. — See  Rawlin son's  Herodotus,  Vol.  I,  p.  611. 

Vol.  II,  pi.  50,  i.  9,  tyyyy  ^^y  ^  <y:^  yj .  s=<^  .^yy. 

Tl  ^TTT^  ^'^^T   ^I^'   ^^^'S-^^ls^is^  ^  tower  (ziggur)  in  Agani. 

rk^  CjtZ      <^    .   y?  ^yyy*^  ^^yy^*   Agaa,   a  cowury  in  Media. — 
Botta  147,  9=69.     Oppert  has  Agagi. 

A^CrL    y]f  ^yyy^  ^t^   f^»   agali,   goats.       J^»   cervus 
nipicaper,  bos  sylvestris. 

^  ^TT<T  ^Tr  Tr  ^W  ^eS>  p*^  *s*^^>  "^"^ 

9oats. — N.Div.  ii.  65. 

Pare,  agali,  va  marsit ;   cows^  goats^  and  yofwng. — Tig.  v.  6. 

tumuli,  agali,  ibili ;   muUs  (f),  goats^  rams. — Sen.  T.  vi.  55. 
The  identification  of  these  animals  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
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AGM    yif  \  «^.  TIf  \  y*-.  aganunu,  VLguame,  D3»,  A  POOL. 

usapsi,  <A«  water  Agammn  I  expanded. — 12BM44. 

nahr  agamme  va  apparate,  near  the  pools  and  lakes, — Sen.  T.  iii.  59. 
An  artificial  lake,  made  by  Sensacherib. — Hincks. 

AGN    y{  tryyy^  •-''y  \\  Vy,  agan^te,   BASONS,  BOWLS.— 
]JK  Heb.,  pelvis. 

^  «=»^y-^Er  ^y  -^h  +  y?  «^yyT^ -^y  y?  ^y 

^Y  >-^]^-T  >{-,  sapli  atkabar,  agandte  atkabar ;  howls  of  copper 
and  basins  of  copper. — Sard.  ii.  122. 

AGS   y   y]f   t^^  ^TT»    -^^^^^  the /other  o/Aramu.— Ohel.  130; 
N.  Div.  ii.  27.    Made  Gusi  in  N.Div.  ii.  12,  and  I  think  in  ii.  83. 

AGR    y]f  E-^,   agar,  FIELI>.— 1  Mich.  i.  2.     ")»,  ager,  acre  f 

yif   E-^   ^y    "-E]^    Sm    ^    ^y>    agar-su  I'irhia,    Au 
field  may  he  inundate. — 1  Mich.  iv.  II. 

^>-J:]y    yj    ^-^   f<^    J    ^y][^,   eU  agan-sun,  i«pon  <A«r 
/ieWff.— Sen.Gr.  30. 

t  y?  f^yyy^  -yy<y  ^^sm^  «^^^  mother. 
T  n  ^w  -TH  ^EJ^T^<^ .  ^yyy  >^.- 

Syl.  192.      In  another  copy  ^^^Mf  y. 

This  singular  word  ia  found  in  the  following  passage: 

^  -ry  ^yyy  u  ^  yi  «=yyy^  -yy<y  ^^^  ^ 

yi   /^^    >-<y»-<    ^^fift    ™  1^^  »^^  agarinni  aktti-ya^  m  <^ 
/air  6of?y  o/  the  mother  who  bore  me. — 38  BM  3. 
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ignri,  agarri,  obi.  case,    BURNT  BRICK. 

(y>->-yY<Y   ^,  ina  aguri  arzip,  in  brick  I  builL — Tig.  viii.  6. 

igari  raspu,    which  of  brick   (uKts)   buiU. — Tig.  vi.  11  ;   see  also 
fi.  19,  Ac. 

]}  tV^   tS^yy  .-yy<y.— E.IJEI.  iv.  12  ;   W.  51.     Blra.  ii.  3. 
y][     ^yy   i-yyKy.— Birs.  i.  25  ;  E.I.H.  lil.  16,  69.     Porter's 
transcript  of  vi.  51. 

Agurri  differs  from  liban,  which  is  nap-dried  only. 

]}     t^^    ^^^yy    ^^^'     aguris,    made    of  brick.      Porter's 
transcript  is    yi   ,^yy   >^yy<y   <«>  agurris. 

"^t  -^T  -B  m  ]}  i^i  ^]  «<  "^T  -m  «=!? 

^yyy^  *^y  ^^y  ^^y»  ™alak  Wt  agnns  mare 

nlannu,  further  (?)y  a  house  of  brick  conspicuous  .  .  .  /  buiU. — 
E.I.H.  Hi.  56. 

]}  B^  "^^y*  *«»^^  VALUABLE.  '"H^K,  a  piece  of 
filvery  1  Sam.  ii.  36.  Hunutu,  huraz,  kaq)a,  agarin,  nintaksa ; 
'fftaUh,   goldj  silvery  valuables^  furniture. — Sen.  T.  i.  28. 

5ft*^]f     y|     E-^    ^^>      *^°    agj^rtu,     prteious    sUmes.-^ 
^.  B.  i.  6  ;   Esar.  i.  19. 

^^]f    y?   ^-^   »^^1^'   idem.— Botta  154,12=180. 
Always  accompanying  gc^d^  tUver,  &©► 

<I^  "^T  -^T  »T  'ilT  -<H  n  ^^  -<H' 

*inia  napsati  agarti,  h'ke  pi'eciovs  tnork. — E.I.H.  vii.  30  ;    ix.  52. 
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AGS     y]f  ^^yy^^  ^TT'    ^^  urgerUly^  strongly,         \  properare, 
instigare, 

amahnini,  urgently  they  impelled  me, — 4dBM6. 

See  aggia    >^J^    ^-^    FtTT     ^'^^     *"]&    ^T    ™  PM««e» 
very  nearly  parallel;  Sard-  i  42,  and  N.  Div.  L  14. 

AD     11  \|5fc>  a<lii  prep,  to  ;    conj.  afoo,  together  with. 

lu    ardi     eunuti,    to    the    upper    sea    I    pursued    (t)    them, — 
Tig.  iv.  99. 

Vi  <T5^  -^11  -!H  ^V  -n  ^  ^TT.  ^ 

mahri-ya  isbura,  to  my  presence  he  sent, — Botta  153,  9^=153. 

With  ultu,  iatu,  ta,  from : — 

^V  -tt]  A}  A^  sEm  -T  V  B  Vi  -< 

]}   Q    ^*^    ^^yy*^    ^yyy     ^-  ^y     ^^^  eblrtan  nahr  Zabi 

sapali  • adi    ebirtan    nahr  Buratta,    from    the     crossing 

of  the  louder  Zab to    the  crossing   of  the  Euphrates. — 

Tig.  vi.  42. 

j^n  -tt\  -M^  ^^  -<y-<  m  Vi  <Ts^ 

Iiy     »->-y'^    ^^y?'     ^^^  "®  8arruti-ya  adi  5  pal-ya,  from  the 
beginning  of  my  reign  to  my  fifth  year, — Tig.  vi.  45. 

<::T^  ~T  ^V  ^A}  -T  ^T  <T-  V  <\^ 

^yi    ^yy?    >^>^y    ^^y    ^y*">    ^*°  ^^  shamsi   adi  erib  sbamaiy 
from  rising  of  tftui  to  ftefting  of  sun. — Esar.  i.  7- 
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^     And^   together   with.     Interchanges  with    ►J  J ;    cf.    Obel.  80 
and  15BM26,  paraUel  passages.     ^\\,  var.  ^  ^]^.Si.  8. 

^^YY  >-^r<T  TWf  Jj^,  sarrani  mati  Nairi,  adi  sa  ana 
nirarati-sonu  illikuni ;  Kings  of  the  countries  of  Nairiy  together 
with  (those)  who  to  their  aid  went — Tig.  iv.  97. 

adi  marmti-sunu,  people  and  their  children(f) — Botta  147, 11  =71. 
See  also  Tig.  UL  8.  Sen.  T.i.20;  iu  18.  Obel.  148,  169.  New  Diy.  ii.  62. 

^  ^Y  ►^YY  Y!  YI,  adi  eli  sa  anku  allaku  an  Madai,  until 
that  I  went  to  Media,^Beh.  47. 

g^  ^TT^Y  I  •  •  •  suli  eli  sa  hit  attunu  in  asri-su  .  .  .  mi^ 
that  our  house  to  its  place  (imperfect). — Beh.  27. 

n  <T*^  <-^H^  V  T?  «^nr^  y?  «^n  ^-  ^^ 

sdi  eli  sa  agi  ebos,  (Ormuid  gave  me  help)  whUtt  I  wo*  doing 
tku.—'S.  R.  32. 

W      yi  <y^    <^J^H'    *^'  «l^«'Wall7. 

adi  eli  mie  In  umbil,  over  (it)  the  water  I  brought. — Sard.  ii.  132  ; 
iii.  1.36. 
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^      y][     ^y^if^     ^T]f'      ^^       acknowledgment    {religiouB^y    yrV, 
Dependence  on^  union  vnih. — Hincks.     Precepts. — Oppert. 

]}  <y!3^  tyif  H  H  ^T-  T^  ::TI  ^  j^. 

ade  ili  rabi  ebuk,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  great  gods  he 
forsook.— Botta,  148,  7  =  79  ;    151,  14  =  122. 

sa  Padl  aar-sunu,  bil-ade  va  mabad  sa  Assur  .  .  .  iddu,  vho  Padi 
their  king^  holding  the  belief  and  service  of  Assyria  .  .  .  had 
expelled. — Sen.  T.  ii.  70. 

Avaient  trahi  lenr  roi  Padi,  inspird  d'amiti^  et  de  ss^le  poor  rAssyrie. — Op. 

In  Sen.  B.  i.  23,  parallel  pasaage,  we  have  ►J  J  ^][  -^Tl  ^T? 
for   >-JJ    yj    ^ysifl    ^yf     commander  of  troops  (?). 

^    ]}  t2!y,  equ.  tliyy  J^.-Vol.  H,  pi.  31,  u.  24, 

ADA     >-t:yy  ,  yi  ^yrif=  y][»    Adia,    one  of  27  «<ron^  ciHes.— 
Sh.  Ph.  i.  45. 

ADL     ]}    ^yrifl    -^EJiy    ^y^    Adile,  one  of  several  tribes.— 
Tig.jun.  6. 

ADM     >-::yy  ^   yif  Ky  >^    <,    Adumu,  Edom.—Eaat.  ii.  55. 

Edom  is  written  Udumu  in  1  Pul.  12,  and  Udummai  in  Sen.  T.  ii  54. 
See  also  Tig^.  jun.  61. 

t  y  Tf  ^TT  "^ .  -«» .  Vi  ^n  ^  -^T-«7i-  357. 

Adammamu. — Vol.  II,  pi.  37,  ii.  14  ;    Trilingual  list  of  Birds. 
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ADN  yi  ^yy|,  two  Aocad.  words,  water  greats  i.«.,  FLOOD ;  in 
Aasyrian,  mUi.  See  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  -jj^^,  Vol.  II,  pi.  39,  iv.  7  ; 
and   yi-   t:y][    ^SJ:  ^^,    in  E.I.H.  vii.  51. 

^  -^T  T?  «^m  V  «=^  <T-  («^  -^T  J^T  <T- 

>*y^  Y^  ^11  ^>  ^'^  °^  kissati  (ina  ussi-sa  abbn  nsapsn  va) 
oribbu  timmen-sa  ;  doubtfoUj  rendered,  by  the  gathered  floods  (in 
its  foundation  hollotos  abounded^  and)  was  dilated  its  platform. — 

Sen.  Gr.  48. 

Same  in  Sen.  B.  iii  30,  and  38  BM 14,  omitting^  the  claoBe  bracketed. 

^  -^T  Vf  AVt  <^  V  -<T-<  -^  V  -II  I 

>-^Y  ^T!  ByT  '^y  ina  mill  kiBsati  timmen-ia  la  enise,  by 
the  gathering  floods  its  platform  was  n/ot  damaged, — Sen.  Gr.  53= 
39BM18. 

<ETT  TIf  m  «=^  <y  %\}  V  «=^  ^1B 

"^n     "^T      ^     <YW.     -t^      Br:      I      V- 

^TTT^  ^Wf  g^yy  y?'  ^™*  ™^^^  klssati  sagabta  simani  va 
mnnni-sunn  usardi. — Sen.  T.  v.  78. 

■T      V  ^  yif  p^yy  B^Ii  Adani.— Sard.  iii.  98.   See  Adaeni,  p.  32. 

■  I       yi    ^yyi    S^^*    adanm.     0pp.    old   age;    Talbot    renders    it 
foundation^  from  ]*^^. 

hozorat  adanni  iksuda-ssu,  the  maladies  of  old  age  seized  him  (J). — 
Botta  151,  9  =  117.    Oppert. 

^  ^T^.-^lf  -M  ^T  ^  n  «=f  :ff^  «=!][  <!*  «=Tf 

ij^  »*>"y  'X^  ^<^<y  ina  amb  II  jommu  adanni  ede  pan 
tnatti.-^SBMlO. 
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^     T    Tt   ^T^     Sffj     Adini,  father  of  Ahunu. — Sard.  iii.  61  ; 
Obel.  36,  46  ;   frequent  in  Obelisk  and  New  Div. 

^  .  ^TTTT  T?    ^^    ^fh^    ®^*  Adini,  country  beyond  Vie 
Tigris.— SsLTd.  iii.  64.     Without  '^^  in  1.  60  and  134. 

IT     '^^yy  .  I]f   KT5f=    "^II    ^'    Adinnu,  a  city  of  Hamath,— 
N.  Div.  ii.  88. 

If     ^^         y?   ^YT   ^yif    Sff*3     Adaeni,  a  country  of  Nairi. — 
Tig.  iv.  79.     See  Adani,  p.  31. 

ADR   yj  *^yyy]f>  a^»^  honouring.    Heb.  "^T?- 

^^y  y?  -yyy?  ^<i<<  ^yy<y  m  f^  ^  *^  «^^" 

iii,  not  honouring  the  memory  of  the  gods. — Botta  151,  4=112. 
^     YJ   ^ySt    ^TTT?    adiru,  frnwi,  cowardly ;   avoiding. 

^-  <::T^  -H  T?  <!*  ^  h  <^TT  H  T?  -V 
-II  «^T?  H  ^TT  -H  «=t^  JT  7^  -<H  »>»«"' 

adiru   melam    Asur  bil-ya  lu  ishup   sunuti,    timid  fear    of  the 
approach  (?)  of  Assur  my  lord  overwiielmed  them. — Tig.  ii.  38. 

^Y   Y^,    ri'u    Qsab]    tabrdte    la   adiru  tukmate,   prince 

not  sparing  opposition. — Sard.  i.  13=St.  3. 

YI    ^ySt    ^yiHh-'    ^^"^  ^*^  ^  cowardy  cowardly. 

^yyy^   y^^  ^°  buzrat  sadi  marzi  adiris  usib,  in  the  fastn/esses  of 
nigged  m^mntains  coioering  he  remained. — Botta  146,  5=41. 
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Abt.  Vin. — On  the  Eelations  of  the  Priests  to  the  other 
Classes  of  Indian  Society  in  the  Vedic  Age}  By  J« 
MuiB,  Esq. 

In  a  fonner  paper  on  "  Manu,  the  progenitor  of  the  Aryan 
Indians/'  published  in  the  Society's  Journal,^  I  have  attempted 
to  shew  that  in  general  the  authors  of  the  hymns  of  the  Big- 
^eda  regarded  the  whole  of  the  Aryan  people,  embracing  not 
only  the  priests  and  the  chiefs,  but  the  middle  classes  also  of 
the  population,  as  descended  from  one  common  father,   or 
ancestor,  whom  they  designate  by  the  name  of  Manu.     This 
reference  to  a  common  progenitor  excludes,  of  course,  the  sup- 
position that  the  writers  by  whom  it  is  made  could  have  had 
any  belief  in  the  myth  which  became  afterwards  current  among 
their  countrjrmen,  that  their  nation  consisted  of  four  castes,  dif- 
fering naturally  in  dignity,  and  separately  created  by  Brahma. 
That  essay,  however,  leaves  out  of  consideration  any  notices 
which  the  Rig-veda  may  contain  regarding  the  different  classes 
of  which  the  society  contemporary  with  its  composition  was 
made  up.     As  this  great  collection  of  hymns  embodies  nume- 
rous references,  both  to  the  authors  themselves  and  to  the 
other  agents  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  it  may  be 
expected  to  supply,  incidentally  or  indirectly,  at  least,  some 

^  This  subject  has  been  already  treated  in  Professor  Both*8  book,  Zar  Litt.  u. 
Oeschichte  des  Weda ;  in  bis  essay  **  Brahma  and  die  Brahmanen/'  in  the  Ist  toI. 
of  the  Jonmal  of  the  Germ.  Or.  Society  ;  in  Dr.  Hang's  Tract  on  "  the  Origin  of 
Brahmanism,*'  and  in  the  Ist  toI.  of  my  "  Sanskrit  Texts." 

»  Vol.  XX.  p.  406  ff. 
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information  respecting  the  opinion  wHcli  these  ministers  of 
religion  entertained  of  themselves,  and  of  the  relation  in  which 
they  stood  to  the  other  sections  of  the  community.  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  shew  how  far  this  expectation  is  justified  by 
an  examination  of  the  Rig-veda. 

I  have  elsewhere^  enquired  into  the  views  which  the  authors 
of  the  hymns  appear  to  have  held  on  the  subject  of  their  own 
authorship.  The  conclusion  I  arrived  at  was,  that  they  did 
not  in  general  look  upon  their  compositions  as  divinely  in- 
spired, since  they  frequently  speak  of  them  as  the  produc- 
tions of  their  own  minds  {ibid.  pp.  128-140).  But  though 
this  is  most  commonly  the  case  (and  especially,  as  we  may 
conjecture,  in  regard  to  the  older  hymns),  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  also  attached  a  high  value  to  these  productions* 
which  they  describe  as  being  acceptable  to  the  gods  (R.V.  v. 
45,  4;  V.  85,  1;  vii.  26,  1,  2;  x.  23,  6;  x.  54,  6;  x.  105,  8), 
whose  activity  they  stimulated  (iii.  34,  1;  vii.  19,  11),  and 
whose  blessing  they  drew  down.  In  some  of  the  hymns  a 
supernatural  character  or  insight  is  claimed  for  the  Rishis 
(i.  179,  2 ;  vii.  76,  4 ;  iii.  53,  9 ;  vii.  33,  11  ff. ;  vii.  87,  4 ; 
vii.  88,  3  ff. ;  x.  14,  15  ;  x.  62,  4,  5),  and  a  mysterious  effi- 
cacy is  ascribed  to  their  compositions  (Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  173  f )  The  Rishis  called  their  hymns  by  various  names, 
as  arka,  tiktka,  rck,  gir,  dhi^  nltka,  nivid,  mantra,  mati,  stikta, 
stomay  vdch,  vachaSy  etc.  etc. ;  and  they  also  frequently  applied 
to  them  the  appellation  of  brahman  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
whole,  or  most,  of  the  following  passages : — ^i.  31,  18  ;  i.  37, 
4;  i.  61,  16;  i.  62,  13;  i.  80,  16;  i.  117,  25 ;  i.  152,  5,  7 
i.  165,  14  ;  ii.  18,  7 ;  ii.  23,  1,  2 ;  ii.  34,  6 ;  ii.  39,  8 ;  iii.  18, 
3 ;  iii.  29,  15 ;  iii.  51,  6 ;  iii.  53,  12  ;  iv.  6,  11 ;  iv.  16,  20 
21 ;  iv.  22,  1 ;  iv.  36,  7 ;  v.  29,  15;  v.  40,  6 ;  v.  73,  10 
V.  85,  1;  vi.  17,  13;  vi.  23,  1,  5 ;  vi.  38,  3,  4;  vi.  47,  14 
vi.  50,6  ;  vi.  52,  2,  3 ;  vi.  69,  4,  7  ;  vi.  75,  19  ;  vii.  22,  3,  9 
vii.  28,  1,  2,  5  ;  vii.  31,  11 ;  vii.  33,  3,  4 ;  vii.  35,  7,  14 ;  vii. 
37,  4  ;  vii.  61,  2,  6  ;  vii.  70,  6  ;  vii.  72,  3,  4 ;  vii.  83,  4 ;  vii. 
97,  3,  9  ;  vii.  103,  8 ;  viii.  4,  2  ;  viii.  32,  27 ;  viii.  51,  4 ;  viii. 
52,  2 ;  viii.  55, 11 ;  viii.  78,  3  ;  viii.  87,  8 ;  x.  13, 1 ;  x.  54, 6 
1  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  116—164. 
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X.  61, 1, 7;  X.  80,  7;  x.  89, 3;  x.  114,  8.  That  in  these  passages 
hrahma  has  generally  the  sense  of  hymn  or  prayer  Jis  clear 
from  the  context  of  some  of  them  (as  in  i.  37,  4 ;  viii.  32, 27, 
where  hrahma  is  joined  with  the  verb  gdyata  "  sing,"  and  in 
vi.  69,  7,  where  the  gods  are  supplicated  to  hear  it),  as  well  as 
from  the  fact  that  the  poets  are  said  (in  i.  62,  13  ;  v.  73,  10 ; 
vii.  22, 9 ;  vii.  31, 11 ;  x.  80,  7)  to  have  fashioned  or  generated 
it,  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  said  to  have  fashioned  or 
generated  hymns  in  other  texts  (as  i.  109,  1 ;  v.  2,  11 ;  vii. 
15,  4 ;  viii.  77,  4  ;  x.  23,  6 ;  x.  39,  14),  where  the  sense  is  in- 
disputable ;  while  in  other  places  (iv.  16,  21 ;  v.  29,  15 ; 
vi.  17,  13;  vi.  50,  6 ;  vii.  61,  6  ;  x.  89,  3)  new  productions  of 
the  poets  are  spoken  of  under  the  appellation  of  brahma. 

That  brahma  has  the  sense  of  hymn  or  prayer  is  also  shown 
by  the  two  following  passages.  In  vii.  26, 1,  it  is  said :  "  Soma 
not  poured  out  does  not  exhilarate  Indra ;  nor  do  libations 
-without  hymns  {abrahmdnah = stotra-hindh,  S&yana).  I  gene- 
rate for  him  a  hymn  [uktha)  which  he  will  love,  so  that  like 
a  man  he  may  hear  our  new  (production).  2.  At  each  hymn 
{uktha)  the  soma  exhilarates  Indra,  at  each  psalm  (nitha)  the 
libations  (exhilarate)  Maghavat,  when  the  worshippers  united, 
with  one  eflfort  invoke  him  for  help,  as  sons  do  a  father."^ 
Again  in  x.  105,  8  :  "  Drive  away  our  calamities.  With  a 
hymn  (rchd)  may  we  slay  the  men  who  are  hymnless 
(anrchah),  A  sacrifice  without  prayer  {abrahmd)  does  not 
please  thee  well." 

I  have  said  that  great  virtue  is  occasionally  attributed  by 
the  poets  to  their  *  hymns  and  prayers ;  and  this  is  true  of 
those  sacred  texts  when  called  by  the  name  of  brahma,  as 
well  as  when  they  receive  other  appellations,  such  as  mantra' 


^  It  is  clear  from  tbe  context  of  this  passa^  that  abrahmAnah  means  <*  un- 
attended by  hymns,"  and  not  "without  a  priest."  After  saying  that  soma-liba- 
tions  without  hymns  are  unacceptable  to  Indra,  the  poet  does  not  add  that  he  is 
himself  a  priest,  or  that  he  is  attended  by  one,  but  that  he  generates  a  hymn ;  and 
the  same  sense  is  required  by  what  follows  in  the  second  ?erse.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  Sdyapa  explains  abrahmAnah  bv  atotra-htndh,  "  destitute  of  hymns."  The 
Same  sense  is  equally  approi)riate  in  tne  next  passage  cited,  x.  105,  8.  On  iv.  16, 
9,  where  abrahmd  is  an  epithet  of  daspUy  "  demon,"  Sayai^a  understands  it  to 
mean  »*  without  a  priest,"  but  it  may  mean  equally  wdl  or  better,  "  without 
devotion." 
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Thus  it  18  said,  iii.  53,  12,  "  This  prayer  {brahma)  of  Visvft- 
mitra  protects  the  tribe  of  Bharata ;"  v.  40,  6,  "  Atri  with 
the  fourth  prayer  {hrahmand)  discovered  the  sun  concealed  by 
unholy  darkness ;"  vi.  75,  19,  "  Prayer  (brahma)  is  my  pro- 
tectiQg  armour ;"  vii.  33,  8,  "  Indra  preserved  Sud&s  in  the 
battle  of  the  ten  kings  through  your  prayer,  o  Vasishthas." 
In  ii.  23,  1,  Brahmanaspati  is  said  to  be  the  '^  great  king  of 
prayers,"  and  in  v.  2  to  be  the  "  generator  of  prayers"  (jamtd 
brahman&m) ;  whilst  in  x.  61,  7,  prayer  is  declared  to  have 
been  generated  by  the  gods. 

Brfthm&n  in  the  masculine  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  same 
root  as  br^mto  neuter,  and  though  differing  from  it  in  accent 
as  well  as  gender,  must  be  presumed  to  be  closely  connected 
with  it  in  signification,  just  as  the  English  '^  prayer"  in  the  sense 
of  a  petition  would  be  with  "  prayer,"  a  petitioner,  if  the  word 
were  used  in  the  latter  sense.  As,  then,  brdAmdn  neuter 
means  a  hymn  or  prayer,  brahman  in  the  masculine  must 
naturally  be  taken  to  denote  the  person  who  composes  or 
repeats  a  hymn  or  prayer.  We  do  not,  however,  find  that 
the  composers  of  the  hymns  are  in  general  designated  by  the 
word  brahman,  the  name  most  commonly  applied  to  them 
being  rshi,  though  they  are  also  called  vipra,  vedhas,  kavi, 
etc.  (see  "Sanskrit  Texts,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  116  ff.).  There  are, 
however,  a  few  texts,  such  as  i.  80,  1 ;  i.  164,  35 ;  ii.  12,  6 ; 
ii.  39,  1 ;  v.  31,  4;  v.  40,  8;  ix.  113,  6,  etc.,  in  which  the 
priest  (brahmd)  may  perhaps  be  understood  as  referred  to  in 
the  capacity  of  author  of  the  hymn  he  utters.  So,  too,  in 
ii.  20,  4  and  vi.  21,  8,  a  new  composer  (or,  perhaps,  merely  a 
new  reciter)  of  hymns  is  spoken  of  under  the  appellation  of 
nutAnasya  brahmanyatah ;  in  ii.  19,  8,  the  Grtsamadas  are 
spoken  of  both  as  the  fabricators  of  a  new  hymn  {manma 
naviyah)  and  as  (brah?nanyantah)  performing  devotion  ;  while 
in  another  place  (x.  96,  5)  Indra  is  said  to  have  been  lauded 
by  former  worshippers,  purvebhir  yajvabhih,  a  term  usually 
confined  (as  brdhmdn  was  frequently  applied)  in  after  times  to 
the  offerers  of  sacrifice.  In  three  passages,  vii.  28,  2 ;  vii.  70, 
5 ;  and  x.  89,  16,  the  brahma  and  brahmdni  "prayer"  and 
"prayers"  of  the  rshis  are  spoken  of;   and  in  vii.  22,  9, 
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rsMs  are  said  to  have  generated  prayers  (Jbrahm&ni).  In 
L  177,  5,  we  find  brakmdni  kdroh,  "  the  prayers  of  the  poet." 
Fhe  fact  that  in  various  hymns  the  authors  speak  of  them- 
selves  as  having  received  valuable  gifts  from  the  princes  their 
[tttrons,  and  that  they  do  not  speak  of  any  class  of  officiating 
priests  as  separate  from  themselves,  would  also  seem  to  in- 
licate  an  identity  of  the  poet  and  priest  at  that  early  period, 
rhe  term  brahman  must  therefore,  as  we  may  conclude, 
lave  been  originally  applied  (1)  to  the  same  persons  who 
ire  spoken  of  elsewhere  in  the  hynms  as  rski,  kavi,  etc., 
ind  have  denoted  devout  worshippers  and  contemplative 
ages  who  composed  prayers  and  hymns  which  they  them- 
elyes  recited  in  praise  of  the  gods.  Afterwards,  when 
he  ceremonial  gradually  became  more  complicated,  and 
,  division  of  sacred  functions  took  place,  the  word  was  more 
•rdinarily  employed  (2)  for  a  minister  of  public  worship,  and 
t  length  came  to  signify  (3)  one  particular  kind  of  priest 
dth  special  duties.  I  subjoin  a  translation  of  the  different 
laasages  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  Rig-veda ;  and  I 
lave  attempted  to  classify  them  according  as  it  seems  to  bear, 
n  each  case,  the  first,  second,  or  third  of  the  senses  just 
ndicated.  This,  however,  is  not  always  an  easy  task,  as  in 
nany  of  these  texts  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the 
erm  with  precision,  and  one  signification  easily  runs  into 
another,  as  the  same  person  may  be  at  once  the  author  and 
he  reciter  of  the  hynm. 

I.  Passages  in  which  brahman  may  signify  "contemplator, 
lage,  or  poet." 

(In  order  to  save  the  repetition  of  the  word  brdhmdn  in 
Mrenthesis  after  priest,  I  have  put  the  latter  word  in  italics 
irhenever  it  stands  for  brahman). 

L  80,  1.^  "  Thus  in  his  exhilaration  from  soma  juice  the 
meat  (brahmd)  has  made  (or  uttered)  a  magnifying^  (hymn)/' 

i.  164,  34.  ''I  ask  thee  (what  is)  the  remotest  end  of  the 

>  I  have  to  acknowled^  my  oblif^tions  to  Professor  Aufrecht  for  the  assistance 
vhich  he  has  freely  rendered  to  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  and  especiaUy 
a  ti^e  translation  of  the  more  difficult  texts  which  occur  in  the  course  of  it. 

*  FariCcMiifiamBi^ftUAf-Araram  itotram  (S&ya^a). 
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earth ;  I  ask  where  Is  the  central  point  of  the  world ;  I  ask 
thee  (what  is)  the  seed  of  the  vigorous  horse ;  I  ask  (what  is) 
the  highest  heaven^  of  speech.  35.  This  altar  is  the  remotest 
end  of  the  earth;  this  sacrifice  is  the  central  point  of  the 
world ;  this  soma  is  the  seed  of  the  vigoroos  horse ;  this  priest 
is  the  highest  heaven  of  speech."  * 

ii.  12, 6.  "  He  (Indra)  who  is  the  quickener  of  the  sluggish, 
of  the  emaciated,  of  the  suppKant  priest  who  praises  him,"  etc. 

vi.  45,  7.  "  With  hymns  I  call  Indra,  the  priest, — ^the 
carrier  of  prayers  (brahma-vdhasam),^  the  friend  who  is  worthy 
of  praise, — as  men  do  a  cow  which  is  to  be  milked." 

viii.  16,  7.  "  Indra  is  a  priest,  Indra  is  a  rishi,*  Indra  is 
much  and  often  invoked,  great  through  his  mighty  powers." 

X.  71,  11.  (See  the  translation  of  the  entire  hymn  below. 
The  sense  of  brahmd  in  v.  11  will  depend  on  the  meaning 
assigned  to  jdta-vidyd). 

X.  77,  1.  (In  this  passage,  the  sense  of  which  is  not  very 
clear,  the  word  priest  appears  to  be  an  epithet  of  the  host  of 
Maruts). 

X.  85,  3.  "  A  man  thinks  he  has  drunk  soma  when  the 
plant  (so  called)  has  been  crushed.  But  no  one  tastes  of  that 
which  the  priests  know  to  be  soma  (the  moon).  16.  The 
priests  rightly  know,  Sftryft,  that  thou  hast  two  wheels ;  but 
it  is  sages  {addhdtayah)  alone  who  know  the  one  wheel  which 
is  hidden.  34.  The  priest  who  knows  Sdrya  deserves  the 
bride's  garment."  ^ 

X.  107,  6.  "They  call  him  a  rishi,  \ivniVk priest,  reverend,  a 
chanter  of  Saraa  verses  [sdma-gdm),  and  reciter  of  ukthas, — 
he  knows  the  three  forms  of  the  brilliant  (Agni) — the  man 
who  first  worshipped  with  a  largess." 

X.  117,  7.  *' A  priest^  who  speaks  is  more  acceptable  than 
one  who  does  not  speak." 

A  Compare  K.y.  iii.  32,  10;  x.  109,  4,  below,  and  the  words,  <<Ute  highest 
heayen  or  in?entiou." 
«  Compare  R.V.  x.  71  and  x.  126. 
»  Compare  r.  19  and  stoma-Tahasab,  iv.  32,  12. 

*  Different  deities  are  called  rahij  kavi,  etc.,  in  the  following  texts :  t.  29,  1 ; 
Ti.  14,  2 ;  viii.  6,  41 ;  ix.  96,  18 ;  ix.  107,  7 ;  x.  27,  22 ;  x.  11^  9. 

*  See  Dr.  Hang's  Ait.  Br.,  vol.  i.,  Introduction,  p.  20. 

*  The  word  here  seems  to  indicate  an  order  or  profession,  as  the  silmt  priest  is 
still  a  priest 
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(See  Dr.  Haug's  remark  on  this  verse,  Ait.  Br.  Introd.  p. 
20 ;  also  the  contexts  of  the  two  last  passages  in  my  article 
"  Miscellaneous  Hymns  from  the  R.  and  A.  Vedas,"  pp.  32  f.) 

X.  125, 6.  "  I  (says  V&ch)  make  him  whom  I  love  formidable 
(ugram)t  him  a  priest,  him  a  rishi,  him  a  sage  (sumedhdmy* 

II.  In  the  passages  which  follow  the  word  brahman  does 
not  seem  to  signify  so  much  a  "  sage  or  poet,"  as  a  "  wor- 
shipper or  priest." 

i.  10,  1.  "  The  singers  {giyatrinah)  sing  thee,  the  hymners 
(arkinah)  recite  a  hymn,  the  priests  (Jbrahmdmh),  0  Sata- 
kratu,  have  raised  thee  up  like  a  pole." 

(Compare  i.  5,  8 ;  i.  7,  1 ;  viii.  16,  9.  See  Dr.  Haug's 
remark  on  this  verse.  Ait.  Br.  Introd,  p.  20). 

i.  33,  9.  '*Thou,  Indra,  with  the  believers,  didst  blow 
against  the  unbelievers,  with  the  priests  thou  didst  blow  away 
the  Dasyu." 

i.  101,  5.  "Indra,  who  is  lord  of  all  that  moves  and  breathes, 
who  first  found  the  cows  for  the  priest,  who  hurled  down  the 
Dasyu." 

i.  108,  7.  "  When,  o  adorable  Indra  and  Agni,  ye  are 
exhilarated  in  your  own  abode,  or  with  a  priest  or  prince 
{brahmani  rdjani  vd),^  come  thence,  ye  vigorous  (deities),  and 
then  drink  of  the  poured  out  soma." 

i.  158,  6.  "  Dirghatamas,  son  of  Mamatft,  being  decrepit  in 
his  tenth  lustre,  (though)  a  priest,  becomes  the  charioteer  of 
(or  is  borne  upon)  the  waters  which  are  hastening  to  their 
goal." 

(Prof.  Aufrecht  understands  this  to  mean  that  Dirghatamas 
is  verging  towards  his  end,  and  thinks  there  is  a  play  on  the 
word  "charioteer"  as  an  employment  not  befitting  a  priest). 

ii.  39,  1.  "  Ye  (Asvins)  are  like  two  vidtures  on  a  tree ; 

like  two  priests  singing  a  hymn  at  a  sacrifice." 

1  A  distinction  of  orders  or  professions  appears  to  be  here  recognized.  In  the 
following  verse  (?.  54,  7)  a  rishi  and  a  prince  are  distinguished  much  in  the  same 
way  as  spriest  and  king  are  in  i.  108,  7 :  *'  That  man,  whether  rishi  or  prince, 
whom  ye,  0  Maruts,  support,  is  neither  conquered  nor  killed,  he  neither  decays 
nor  is  distressed,  nor  is  injured ;  his  riches  do  not  decline,  nor  his  support."  Com- 
pare V.  14,  where  it  is  said,  "  Ye,  0  Maruts,  give  riches  with  desirable  men,  ye 
protect  a  rishi  who  is  skilled  in  hymns  (tdma-vipra) ;  ye  give  a  horse  and  food  to 
Bharata,  ye  make  a  kin^  prosperous."  In  iii.  43,  6,  reference  is  found  to  Vi?v4- 
mitra,  or  the  author,  being  made  by  Indra  both  a  prince  and  a  rishi. 
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iv.  60,  7  ff.  "  That  king  overcomes  all  hostile  powers  in 
force  and  valour  who  maintains  Brihaspati  in  abundance,  who 
praises  and  magnifies  him  as  (a  deity)  enjoying  the  first  dis- 
tinction. 8.  He  dwells  prosperous  in  his  own  palace,  to  him 
the  earth  always  yields  her  increase,^  to  him  the  people  bow 
down  of  themselves, — ^that  king  in  whose  house  a  priest  walks 
first*  (yasmin  brahmd  rdjani  purva  ett).  9.  Unrivalled,  he 
conquers  the  riches  both  of  his  enemies  and  his  kinsmen — 
the  gods  preserve  the  king  who  bestows  wealth  on  the  priest 
who  asks  his  assistance."  ^ 

(The  benefits  resulting  from  the  employment  of  a  domestic 
priest  (purohita)  are  also  set  forth  in  A.V.  iii.  19,  translated 
in  my  former  article,  "Miscellaneous  Hymns  from  the  B.  and 
A.  Vedas,"  in  the  volume  of  this  Journal,  p.  33), 

iv.  58,  2.  "  Let  us  proclaim  the  name  of  butter  (ghrta), 
let  us  at  this  sacrifice  hold  it  (in  mind)  with  prostrations. 
May  the  priest  (Agni  ?)  hear  the  praise  which  is  chanted. 
The  four-homed  bright-coloured  (god)  has  sent  this  forth." 

V.  29,  3.  "  And,  ye  Maruts.  priests,  may  Indra  drink  of 
this  my  soma  which  has  been  poured  out,"  etc. 

V.  31,  4.  "  The  men*  have  fashioned  a  car  for  thy  (Indra's) 
horse,  and  Tvashtr  a  gleaming  thunderbolt,  o  god  greatly- 
invoked.  The  priests,  magnifying  Indra,  have  strengthened 
him  for  the  slaughter  of  Ahi." 

V.  32,  12.  "  I  hear  of  thee  thus  rightly  prospering,  and  be- 
stowing wealth  on,  the  sages  (viprebhyah).  What  do  the 
priests,  thy  friends,  obtain  who  have  reposed  their  wishes  on 
thee,  0  Indra  P" 

V.  40,  8.  "Applying  the  stones  (for  pressing  soma),  per- 
forming worship,  honouring  the  gods  with  praise  and  obei- 
sance, the  priest  Atri  placed  the  eye  of  the  sun  in  the  sky, 
and  swept  away  the  magical  arts  of  Svarbh&nu," 

>  Compare  R.V.  ▼.  37,  4f. 

•  Compare  viii.  69,  4 ;  x.  39,  11 ;  x.  107,  6 ;  and  the  word  jmrohUa,  lued  of  a 
ministering  priest  as  one  placed  m  front.  Prof.  Anfrecht,  however,  would  trans- 
late the  last  words,  **  under  whose  rule  the  priui  recei?es  the  first  or  principal 
portion." 

*  See  on  this  passage  Roth's  Art.  on  Brahma  and  the  Bnlhmans,  /oMm.  (hrm. 
Or,  Soe,,  i.  77  ff.    See  also  Aitareya  Br&hmana,  Tiii.  26. 

*9bhu8? 
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▼iL  7,  5.  "  The  chosen  bearer  (of  oblations),  Agni,  the 
Triest,  having  arrived,  has  sat  down  in  a  mortal's  abode, 
the  upholder." 

viL  33,  11.  "  And  thou,  o  Yasishtha,  art  a  son  of  Mitra  and 
Varuna  (or  a  Maitravaruna-priest),  bom,  o  priest,  from  the 
loul  of  XJrvasi.  All  the  gods  placed  in  the  vessel  thee,  the 
irop  which  had  fallen  through  divine  contemplation." 

vii.  42,  1.  *' The  priestSy  the  Angirases,  have  arrived,"  etc. 

viii.  7,  20.  "Where  now,  bountiful  (Maruts),  are  ye  ex- 
bilarated,  with  the  sacrificial  grass  spread  beneath  youP 
What  priest  is  serving  you  ?" 

viii.  17,  2  f.  "  Thy  tawny  steeds  with  flowing  manes,  yoked 
>y  prayer  (brahma-yujd),^  bring  thee  hither,  Indra ;  listen 
o  our  prayers.  3.  We  priests,  offerers  of  soma,  bringing 
•blations,  continually  invoke  the  drinker  of  soma." 

viii.  31,  1.  "  Theit  priest  is  beloved  of  Indra  who  worships, 
acrifices,  pours  out  libations,  and  cooks  offerings." 

viii.  32,  16.  "  There  is  not  now  any  debt  due  by  the  active 
riests  who  pour  out  libations.  Soma  has  not  been  drunk 
rithout  an  equivalent." 

viii.  33,  10.  "  Look  downward,  not  upward ;  keep  thy  feet 
lose  together;  let  them  not  see  those  parts  which  should 
le  covered  ;  thou,  a  priest,  hast  become  a  woman." 

"  viii.  45,  39.  "  I  seize  these  thy  tawny  steeds,  yoked  by 
mr  hymn  (vacho-yujd)  to  a  splendid  chariot,  since  thou  didst 
jive  (wealth)  to  the  priests  J' 

viii.  53, 7.  "Where  is  that  vigorous,  youthful,  large-necked, 
mconquered  (Indra)  ?    What  priest  serves  him  P" 

viii.  66,  5.  "  Indra  clove  the  Gandharva  in  the  bottomless 
nists,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  priests.^' 

viii.  81,  30.  "  Be  not,  o  lord  of  riches  (Indra),  sluggish 
ike  a  priest.^  Be  exhilarated  by  the  libation  mixed  with 
nilk." 

viii.  85,  5.  "  When,  Indra,  thou  seizest  in  thine  arms  the 
hunderbolt  which  brings  down  pride,  in  order  to  slay  Ahi, 

>  Compare  yiii.  45,  39,  below. 
»  Dr.  Ha        " ~ 


laug  (Introd.  to  Ait,  Br.  p.  20)  refers  to  Ait.  Br.  t.  34,  as  illustrating 

ich.    See  p.  376  of  his  t       '    '         ~*  *  ' 

irietts'formed  a  professioiial  body. 


ia»  reinoach.    See  p.  376  of  his  translatioiL    This  yene  clearly  shows  that  the 
ofes  ' 
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the  (aerial)  hills  and  the  cows  utter  their  Toice,  and  the  priests 
draw  near  to  thee," 

ix.  96,  6.  "  Soma,  resounding,  overflows  the  filter,  he  who 
is  priest  among  the  gods,  leader  among  poets,  rishi  among 
the  wise,  buffalo  among  wild  beasts,  falcon  among  kites,  an 
axe  among  the  woods." 

ix.  112,  1.  "Various  are  the  thoughts  and  endeayours  of 
us  different  men.  The  carpenter  seeks  something  broken,  the 
doctor  a  patient,  the  priest  some  one  to  offer  libations.^ 

ix.  113,  6.  "  0  pure  Soma,  in  the  place  where  the  priest, 
uttering  a  metrical  hymn,  is  exalted  at  the  soma  sacrifice 
through  (the  sound  of)  the  crushing-stone,  producing  plea- 
sure with  soma,  o  Indu  (soma)  flow  for  Indra." 

X.  28,  11.  (The  word  brahmanah  occurs  in  this  verse,  but 
the  sense  is  not  clear). 

X.  71,  11.  (See  translation  of  this  verse  below,  where  the 
entire  hymn  is  given). 

X.  85,  29.  "  Put  away  that  which  requires  expiation  (?). 
Distribute  money  to  the  priests,  35.  Behold  the  forms  of 
Sftrya.     But  the  priest  purifies  them." 

X.  141,  3.  "  With  hymns  we  invoke  to  our  aid  king  Soma, 
Agni,  the  Adityas,  Vishnu,  SArya,  and  Brhaspati,  the  priest. 

III.  In  the  following  passages  the  word  brahman  appears 
to  designate  the  special  class  of  priest  so  called,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  hotri,  udgdtri,  and  adhvaryu. 

ii.  1,  2  (=x.  91,  10).  "  Thine,  Agni,  is  the  office  of  hotri, 
thine  the  regulated  office  of  potri,  thine  the  office  of  neshtri, 
though  art  the  agnidh  of  the  pious  man,  thine  is  the  office  of 
prasdstri,  thou  actest  as  adhvaryu,  thou  art  the  brahman,  and 
the  lord  of  the  house  in  our  abode.  2.  Thou,  Agni,  art  Indra, 
the  chief  of  the  virtuous,  thou  art  Vishnu,  the  wide-stepping, 
the  adorable,  thou,  o  Brahmanaspati,  art  ^q  priest  {brakmA), 
the  possessor  of  wealth,  thou,  o  sustainer,  art  associated  with 
the  ceremonial." 

^  This  verse  also  distinctly  proves  that  the  priesthood  already  formed  a  pro- 
fession. Verse  3  of  the  same  hymn  is  as  follows :  **  I  am  a  jpoet,  my  father  a 
physician,  my  mother  a  grinder  of  corn."  Unfortunately  there  is  nothing  farther 
said  which  could  throw  light  on  the  relations  in  which  the  different  profemona  and 
classes  of  society  stood  to  each  other. 
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iy.  9,  3.  "  He  (Agni)  is  led  round  the  house,  a  joyous  hotri 
8t  the  ceremonies,  and  sits  a  potri,  4.  And  Agni  is  a  wife 
{i,e.  a  mistress  of  the  house)  at  the  sacrifice,  and  a  master  of 
the  house  in  our  abode,  and  he  sits  a  Irdhmdn" 

X.  52,  2.  "  I  have  sat  down  an  adorable  hotri;  all  the  gods, 
the  Maruts,  stimulate  me.  Day  by  day,  ye  Asvins,  I  have 
acted  as  your  adhvaryu;  the  brahman  is  he  who  kindles  the 
fire :  this  is  your  invocation," 

I  shall  now  bring  forward  the  whole  of  the  texts  in  which 
the  word  Br&hmUna,  meaning  a  son,  or  descendant,  of  a 
hrdhmdn,  occurs  in  the  Rig-veda.^     They  are  the  following : 

i.  164,  45.  "  Speech  consists  of  four  defined  grades.  These 
are  known  by  those  Br4hmans  who  are  wise.  They  do  not 
xeveal  the  three  which  are  esoteric.  Men  speak  the  fourth 
^rade  of  speech." 

This  text  is  quoted  and  commented  upon  in  Nirukta  xiii.  9. 

vi.  75,  10.  "  May  the  Br&hman  fathers,  drinkers  of  soma, 
may  the  auspicious,  the  sinless,  heaven  and  earth,  may  Ptlshan 
-preserve  us,"  etc.  etc. 

vii.  103,  1  (=  Nirukta  9,  6).  "After  lying  quiet  for  a 
year,  those  rite-fulfiUing  Brfthmans*^  the  frogs  have  (now) 
uttered  their  voice,  which  has  been  inspired  by  Parjanya. . .  7. 
Like  Br&hmans  at  the  Atir&tra  soma  rite,  like  (those  Br&h- 
mans)  speaking  round  about  the  full  pond  (or  soma-bowP), 

1  There  are  two  more  texts  in  which  the  word  br&hmana  is  found,  yiz.,  i.  15,  5, 
tnd  ii.  36,  6,  on  which  see  the  following  note.  The  word  brahmaputra,  son  of  a 
brahman,  b  found  in  ii.  43,  2 :  "  Thou,  0  bird,  singest  a  sama  verso  like  an 
Mdg&tri ;  thou  singest  praises  like  the  son  of  a  brahman  at  the  libations." 

'  In  the  Nighantus,  iii.  13,  these  words  bruhmand  vrata-chdrinah  are  referred  to 

as  conveying  the  sense  of  a  simile,  though  they  are  unaccompanied  by  a  particle  of 

nmilitude.     In  his  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  126,  Roth  thus  remarks  on  this 

passage :  *'  This  is  the  only  place  in  the  first  nine  mandalas  of  the  R.V.  in  which  the 

word  Br&hmana  is  found  with  its  later  sense,  whilst  the  tenth  mandala  offers  a 

number  of  instances.  This  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  many  of  the  hymns  in  this  book 

were  composed  considerably  later  (than  the  rest  of  the  K.V.).   The  word  brdhmana 

has  another  signification  in  i.  15, 5 ;  ii.  36,  5  ;  and  vi.  75, 10.     (In  the  first  of  these 

texts.  Roth  assigns  to  the  word  the  sense  of  the  Brahman's  soma-vessel.     See  his 

Lexicon,  8.v.    It  does  not  appear  what  meaning  he  would  give  to  the  word  in 

ji.  75,  10.    He  has  in  this  passage  overlooked  R.V.  L  164,  45,  which,  however, 

is  duly  adduced  in  his  Lexicon).    See  Wilson's  translation  of  the  hymn ;  as  also 

Af  iiUer's,  in  his  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  494  f. 
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you  frogs  surround  (the  pond)  on  this  day  of  the  year,  which 
is  that  of  the  autumnal  rains.  8.  These  soma-offering  Br&h- 
mans  (the  frogs)  have  uttered  their  voice,  performing  their 
annual  devotion  (brahma) ;  these  adhvaryu  priests  sweating 
with  their  boiled  oblations  (or  in  the  hot  season)  come  forth 
from  their  retreats  like  persons  who  have  been  concealed.^' 

X.  16,  6.  "  Whatever  part  of  thee  any  black  bird,  or  ant, 
or  serpent,  or  wild  beast  has  mutilated,  may  Agni  cure  thee 
of  all  that,  and  Soma  who  has  entered  into  the  Br&hmans,'*^ 

X.  71,  1.*  "When,  o  Brhaspati,  men  first  sent  forth  the 
earliest  utterance  of  speech,  giving  a  name  (to  things),  then 
all  that  was  treasured  within  them,  most  excellent  and  puie, 
was  disclosed  through  love. 

2.  =  Nirukta  iv.  10).  "  Whoever  the  wise, — as  if  cleans- 
ing meal  with  a  sieve, — ^have  uttered  speech  with  intelli- 
gence, there  friends  recognize  acts  of  friendliness;  good 
fortune'  dwells  in  their  speech.' 

3.  "  Through  sacrifice  they  came  upon  the  track  of  speech, 
and  found  her  entered  into  the  rishis.  Taking,  they  divided 
her  into  many  parts  :*  the  seven  poets  celebrate  her  in  concert." 

4.  (=Nir.  i.  19.)  "And  one  man,  seeing,  sees  not  speech, 
and  another,  hearing,  hears  her  not  ;^  while  to  a  third  she 
discloses  her  form,  as  a  loving  well-dressed  wife  does  to  her 
husband." 

5.  (=Nir.  i.  20.)  "They  say  that  one  man  has  a  sure 
defence  in  (her*)  friendship ;  he  is  not  overcome  even  in  the 

'  Compare  A.V.  vii.  116,  1  ff— xii.  5,  6. 

'  I  cannot  pretend  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  translation  I  haye  attempted  of 
this  very  difficult  hymn.  Verses  4  and  5  are  explained  in  Sayan's  IntroanctioB 
to  the  Kig-Toda,  pp.  30  f.,  of  MUller'a  edition. 

*  I  quote  here  as  somewhat  akin  to  this  hymn  another  from  the  A-V.  yi.  108, 
being  a  prayer  for  wisdom  or  intelli^nce.  1 .  '*  Come  to  us,  wisdom,  the  fint, 
with  cows  and  horses ;  (come)  thou  with  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  thou  art  to  lu  tn 
object  of  worship.  2.  To  (obtain]  the  succour  of  the  gods,  I  invoke  wisdom  the 
first,  full  of  mrayer,  inspired  by  prayer,  praised  by  rishis,  imbibed  by  Brahma- 
ch&rins.  3.  We  introduce  withm  me  that  wisdom  which  Rbhus  know,  that 
wisdom  which  divine  beings  (^asurdh)  know,  that  excellent  wisdom  which  rishis 
know.  4.  Make  me,  o  Agni,  wise  to-day  with  that  wisdom  which  the  wise 
rishis— the  makers  of  things  existing— know.  6.  We  introduce  wisdom  in  the 
evening,  wisdom  in  the  morning,  wisdom  at  noon,  wisdom  with  the  rays  of  the 
son,  and  with  speech"  {vachatd), 

«  Compare  x.  125,  3 ;  i.  164,  46 ;  (z.  90,  11) ;  and  A.y.  xii.  1,  id. 

*  Compare  Isaiah  vL  9, 10 ;  and  Matthew  xiii.  14, 16. 

*  Vdk-9akhyi,YSiakA. 
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conflict  (of  diBCussion).    But  that  person  consorts  with  a  vain 
delusion  who  has  listened  to  speech  without  fruit  or  flower/' 

6.  "He  who  abandons  a  friend  who  understands  friend- 
ship, has  no  portion  whatever  in  speech.  All  that  he  hears, 
he  hears  in  vain,  for  he  knows  not  the  path  of  righteousness/' 

7.  "  Friends  gifted  both  with  eyes  and  ears  have  proved 
unequal  in  mental  eflbrts.  Some  have  been  (as  waters)  reach- 
ing to  the  face  or  armpit,  while  others  have  been  seen  like 
ponds  in  which  one  might  bathe." 

8.  (=Nir.  xiii.  13.)  "When  Br&hmans  who  are  friends 
strive  (?)  together  in  efforts  of  the  mind  produced  by  the 
heart,  ^  they  leave  one  man  behind  through  their  acquire- 
ments, whilst  others  walk  about  boasting  to  be  priests."  (This 
is  the  sense  Prof  Aufrecht  suggests  for  the  word  ohahrdh- 
tndnah.  Prof.  Roth  s.v.  thinks  it  may  mean  " real  priests" 
The  author  of  Nirukta  xiii.  «13,  explains  it  as  meaning 
**  reasoning  priests,'*  or  "  those  of  whom  reasoning  is  the 
sacred  science.") 

9.  "The  men  who  range  neither  near  nor  far,  who  are 
neither  (reflecting)  Brdhmans  nor  yet  pious  worshippers  at 
libations, — these,  having  acquired  speech,  weave  their  web 
imperfectly,  (like)  a  female  weaver,^  being  destitute  of  skill." 

10.  "All  friends  rejoice  at  the  arrival  of  a  renowned  friend 
who  rules  the  assembly ;  for  such  a  one,  repelling  evil,  and 
bestowing  nourishment  upon  them,  is  thoroughly  prepared 
for  the  conflict  (of  discussion)." 

11.  (Nir.  i.  8.)    "One  man  possesses  a  store  of  verses 
.  (rchdm) ;    a  second  sings  a  hymn  {gdyatra)  during   (the 

chanting  of)  the  sakvaris;  one  who  is  a  priest  {brahman) 
declares  the  science  of  being  {jdia-mdydm),  whilst  another 
prescribes  the  order  of  the  ceremonial.^ 
R.  V.  X.  88,  19(=isrir.  vii.  31).  "As  long  as  the  fair- 

>  Compare  i.  171,  2 ;  ii.  35,  2 ;  tL  16,  47. 

•  Such  is  the  sense  which  Prof.  Aufrecht  thinks  may,  with  probability,  be 
assigned  to  «VJ*,  a  word  which  occurs  only  here. 

•  According  to  Yfiska  (Nir.  i.  8),  these  four  persons  are  respectively  the  hotri^ 
udffdtri,  hrahman,  and  adhvaryu  priests.  The  brahman,  he  says,  being  possessed 
of  all  science,  ought  to  know  eyerything ;  and  gi?es  utterance  to  his  knowledge  as 
Occasion  arises  for  it  (j&U  j&U).  See  Dr.  Hang's  remarks  on  this  Terse.  Ait. 
^.  Introd.  p.  20. 
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winged  Dawns  do  not  array  themselves  in  light,  o  M&taiis- 
van,  80  long  the  Br&hman  coming  to  the  sacrifice,  keeps  (the 
fire),  sitting  below  the  hotri-priest." 

(See  Prof.  Roth's  translation  of  this  verse  in  his  Ulustra- 
tions  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  113). 

X.  90,  11  (=  A.V.  xix.  5,  6 ;  Vfij.  S.  xxxi.).  "When  they 
divided  Purusha,  into  how  many  parts  did  they  distribute 
him  ?  What  was  his  mouth  ?  what  were  his  arms  ?  what 
were  called  his  thighs  and  feet  ?  12.  The  Brahman  was  his 
mouth,  the  Bajanya  was  made  his  arms,  that  which  was  the 
Vaisya  was  his  thighs,  the  Sftdra  sprang  from  his  feet." 

(See  the  translation  of  this  entire  hymn  in  Sanskrit  Texts, 
i.  6  fil ;  and  in  my  paper  on  "  The  Progress  of  the  Vedic 
Religion,"  in  Journal  Roy.  As.  Soc.  vol.  i.  new  series,  pp. 
353  S.). 

X.  97,  22.  "  The  plants  converse  with  king  Soma,^  (and 
say),  "  for  whomsoever  a  Brahman  acts  {krnoti,  officiates), 
him,  o  king,  we  deliver." 

X.  109,  1.  "  These  (deities),  the  boundless,  liquid  M&taris- 
van  (Air),  the  fiercely-flaming,  ardently -burning,  beneficent 
(Fire),  and  the  divine  primeval  Waters,  first  exclaimed 
against  the  outrage  on  a  priest  [brahma-kilbishe).  2.  King 
Soma,^  imenvious,  first  gave  back  the  priest's  wife ;  Varuna 
and  Mitra  were  the  inviters ;  Agni,  the  invoker,  brought  her, 
taking  her  hand.  3.  When  restored,  she  had  to  be  received 
back  by  the  hand,  and  they  then  proclaimed  aloud,  *  This  is 
the  priest* s  wife  ; '  she  was  not  committed  to  a  messenger  to 
be  sent : — in  this  way  it  is  that  the  kingdom  of  a  ruler  (or 
Kshattriya)  remains  secured  to  him.^  4.  Those  ancient  deities, 
the  Risliis,  who  sat  down  to  perform  austerities,  spoke  thus  of 
her,  *  Terrible  is  the  wife  of  the  Brahman ;  when  approached, 
she  plants  confusion  in  the  highest  heaven.*  5.  The  Brahma- 
charin^  (religious  student)  continues  to  perform  observances. 

^  Compare  oshadhih  Soma-rdjnihj  "the  plants  whose  king  is  Soma,"  in  rt».  18 
and  19  of  this  hymn. 

2  Compare  R.V.  x.  85,  8  f.,  40  f. ;  and  my  contributions  to  Yedio  Mythology, 
No.  ii.,  p.  2  f. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Aufrecht  for  this  explanation  of  the  verse. 

*  See  R.V.  i.  164,  34,  35,  above. 

^  See  my  paper  on  the  Progress  of  the  Vedic  religion,  pp.  374  ff. 
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>me8  one  member^  of  the  gods.  Through  him  Brhas- 
ained  his  wife,  as  the  gods  obtained  the  ladle  which 
»ught  by  Soma.  6.  The  gods  gave  her  back,  and  men 
yr  back ;  kings,  performing  righteousness,  gave  back 
lest's  wife.  7.  Giving  back  the  priest's  wife,  freeing 
Lyes  irom  sin  against  the  gods,  (these  kings)  enjoy 
Lndance  of  the  earth,  and  possess  a  free  range  of  move- 
hymn  is  repeated  in  the  Atharva-veda,  with  the  addi- 
ten  more  verses,  which  I  subjoin, 
irva-veda,  v.  17. 
1.3  =  2?*?.  1-3  of  R.V.X.  109). 

That  calamity  which  faUs  upon  the  village,  of  which 
y,  '  this  is  a  star  with  dishevelled  hair,'  is  in  truth  the 
t  wife,  who  ruins  the  kingdom  which  is  visited  by  a 
;tended  with  meteors." 
5-6  =w.  5.4ofR.V.  X.  109). 

Whenever  any  miscarriages  take  place,  or  any  moving 
are  destroyed,  whenever  men  slay  each  other,  it  is  the 
wife  who  kills  them.  8.  And  when  a  woman  has  had 
mer  husbands  not  Br&hmans,  if  a  priest  (brahmd)  take 
id  {i,e,  marry  her),  it  is  he  alone  who  is  her  husband 
is  a  Brahman  only  that  is  a  husband,  and  not  a 
a,  or  a  Vaisya.  That  (truth)  the  Sun  goes  forward 
ming  to  the  five  classes  of  men  (panchabhyo  mdnane- 

10-11  =  vp.  6-7  of  R.V.  X.  109). 
"  His  (the  king's)  wife  does  not  repose  opulent  {sata- 
nd  handsome  upon  her  bed,  in  that  kingdom  where  a 
t  wife  is  foolishly  shut  up.  13.  A  son  with  large  ears 
laA)  and  broad  head  is  not  bom  in  the  house  in  that 
►m,  etc.  14.  A  charioteer  with  golden  neckchain  does 
irch  before  the  king's  hosts  (?)  ^  in  that  kingdom,  etc. 
i^hite  horse  with  black  ears  does  not  make  a  show,  yoked 
[the  king's)  chariot  in  that  kingdom,  etc.     16.  There  is 

A.V.  X.  7,  1  ff.,  9,  26. 

word  here  in  the  original  is  t&ndnAmf  with  which  it  ifl  difficult  to  makt 

B.    Should  we  read  tendndm  ? 
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no  pond  with  blossoming  lotuses  in  his  (the  kin^s)  groands  in 
that  kingdom  where,  etc.  17.  His  (the  king's)  brindled  cow 
is  not  milked  by  his  milkmen  in  that  kingdom^  etc.  18.  His 
(the  king's)  milch  cow  does  not  thrive,  nor  does  his  ox  endure 
the  yoke,  in  that  country  where  a  Br&hman  passes  the  night 
wretchedly  without  his  wife." 

I  will  now  refer  to  a  number  of  texts  in  which  liberality  to 
the  authors  of  the  hymns  is  mentioned  with  approbation. 

Of  these  passages  i.  125 ;  i.  126  ;  v.  27 ;  v.  30,  12  ff. ;  ▼. 
33,  8  ff. ;  V.  61, 10  ;  vi.  27,  8  ;  and  vi.  47,  22  ff.,  may  be  con- 
sulted in  Prof.  Wilson's  translation ;  and  a  version  of  R.V.  x. 
107  will  be  found  in  my  article,  "  Miscellaneous  Hymns  from 
the  Rig  and  Atharva  Vedas,"  p.  32  f.  The  following  are 
further  instances :  ^  — 

vii.  18,  22  ff.  ^'Earning  two  hundred  cows  and  two  cars  with 
mares,  the  gift  of  Sud&s  the  grandson  of  Devavat  and  son  of 
Fijavana,  I  walk  about,  as  a  priest  does  round  a  house,  offer- 
ing praises.  23.  The  four  robust  richly  caparisoned  brown* 
horses  of  Sudas,  the  son  of  Pijavana,  standing  on  the  earth, 
carry  me,  son  to  son,^  onward  to  renown  in  perpetuity.*' 
(See  the  translation  of  these  verses  in  Roth's  Litt.  u. 
Geschichte  des  Weda,  p.  100.)  In  i.  126,  3,  and  vi.  27,  8, 
also,  the  word  vadliumantah  is  used  as  here,  and  is  probably 
to  be  taken  in  the  iirst  of  these  passages  of  mares,  and  in 
the  latter  of  cows,  vinsatim  gd  vadhumanto,  being  "  twenty 
bulls  with  their  cows."  The  same  sense  of  cows  or  mares  is 
probably  to  be  understood  in  viii.  19,  36.     That  the  preced- 

*  The  fourth  volume  of  Professor  Wilson's  Hig-Teda,  edited  by  Mr.  Cowell, 
having  been  published  since  this  paper  was  written,  the  reader  may  compare  his 
version  of  such  of  the  following  passages  as  are  Included  in  it  with  mine. 

*  The  word  here  rendered  is  smaddishfayah.  In  his  explanation  of  this  pas- 
sage Sayana  considers  it  to  mean  prafasidlisar/anMraddhddiddfi^n^ayutiuh, 
i,e.  **  possessing  the  approved  constituents  of  a  gift,  viz.,  generosity,  faith,"  etc. 
It  occurs  in  tliree  other  texts,  viz.,  in  iii.  45,  5,  as  an  epithet  oflndra,  where 
S&yana  takes  it  to  signify  bhadravdlyaj  **  speaking  auspicious  words ;"  in  vi.  63, 
9,  where  he  takes  it  as  =  profasta-darfandn,  "of  approved  look ;"  and  in  x,  62, 9, 
Prof.  Aufrecht  considers  the  word  to  mean  "  strong,"  "  robust,"  a  sense  which 
suits  the  context  of  iii.  45,  6  (where  it  cannot  possibly  bear  the  interpretation 
assigned  by  Suvana  on  vii.  18,  23),  and  apparently  also  that  of  x.  62,  9.  From 
the  etymology  (apparently  mtat  for  swnaty  "  good"  or  "well,"  and  diahfiy  ** plea- 
sure" or  "good  luck," J  one  would  suppose  it  ought  to  mean  "blessed''  or 
"fortunate,."  a  sense  which  might  also  smt  the  context  of  iii.  46,  5. 

*  Tokam  tok&ya.    The  sense  is  obscure. 
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g  passages  refer  to  the  females  of  bulls  or  horses  is  made 
Kely  by  comparing  viii.  57,  17,  which  will  be  quoted  below. 
I  viii.  46,  37,  however,  reference  is  distinctly  made  to  the 
ft  of  a  woman  (yashand). 

viiL  3,  21.  "(The  horse?)  which  Indra,  the  Maruts,  and 
kkasth&man,  the  son  of  Kuray&na,  gave  to  me,  the 
oet  brilliant  of  all,  like  (the  sun)  careering  in  the  sky. 
I.  P&kasth&man  gave  me  a  tawny  (horse)  well  broken  in, 
.d  filling  his  traces,  an  indication  of  riches.  23:  Like  to 
lich  other  ten  swift  steeds  also  bear  the  yoke,  like  those 
lich  carried  the  son  of  Tugra  to  his  home.  24.  Soul,  food, 
dy,  raiment,  the  giver  of  vigour,  and  ornament — (all  this 
ikasthaman  is).  I  celebrate  him  as  the  fourth  liberal  be- 
)wer  of  a  tawny  horse." 

yiii.  4,  19.  "  We  have  celebrated  among  the  Turvasus  the 
ofhse  riches,  consisting  of  himdreds  of  horses  (bestowed)  at 
a  festivals  of  Euranga,  at  the  distributions  made  by  this 
werful  and  fortunate  king.  20.  After  sixty  thousand  pure 
WB,^  I,  a  rishi,  have  driven  away  herds  of  cattle  obtained 
the  Priyamedhas  with  faces  upturned  to  heaven,  through 
B  prayers  of  the  sacrificing  son  of  Kanva.  21.  Even  the 
588*  rejoiced  at  my  arrival,  (exclaiming), '  they  have  obtained 
WB  in  abundance,  they  have  obtained  horses  in  abundance.' "  ' 
viii.  5,  37.  "  May  ye,  Asvins,  take  notice  of  my  new  gifts, 
w  Kasu,  of  the  race  of  Chedi,  has  bestowed  on  me  a 
indred  camels  and  ten  thousand  kine.  38.  The  people  are 
oetrate  beneath  the  feet  of  the  descendant  of  Chedi,  and  the 
3n  about  him  are  but  leather- workers  (before  him),  who 
esented  to  me  ten  kings  brilliant  as  gold.  39.  Let  no  one 
f  to  walk  in  the  path  which  these  Chedis  tread.  No  sage 
regarded  as  a  more  bountiful  man  (than  this  prince."  * 
viiL  6,  46.  "  I  have  received  a  himdred  from  Tirindara,  a 


^  Sftyami  explains  nirmajAm  as  nih^thena  fuddh&nafn  pavam.  Both  leares  the 
^unexplained ;  and  Prof.  Aufrecht  suggests  nirnijum,  ** garments,"  as  perhaps 
fi  troe  reading. 

*  Compare  Psalm  xcvi.  12. 

*  This  verse  is  translated  in  Benfey's  Glossary  in  the  S&ma-yeda,  s.v,  tneha, 

*  Or,  *<  No  one,  (as)  the  sage  expects,  will  (prove  to  he)  a  more  munificent 
tm," 

TOL.  n.— [mew  sbries.]  18 
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thousand  from  Parsu,  the  riches  of  the  Y&dvas.  47.  They 
gave  three  hundred  horses^  ten  thousand  cows,  to  S&man  the 
Pajra.  48.  The  exalted  prince  overpassed  the  sky,  giving  a 
yoke  of  four  camels ;  he  (overpassed)  the  Y&dva  tribe  by  his 
renown." 

viii.  19,  36.  "  Trasadasyu,  son  of  Purukutsa,  the  bountiful 
lord,  the  patron  of  the  virtuous,  gave  me  fifty  females  (cows 
or  mares). ^  37.  And  while  I  was  travelling  ....  at  the 
ford  of  the  Suv^tu,  Syftva,  the  wealthy  lord  of  the  Diyas  (or 
of  gifts)  brought  three  seventies." 

viii.  21, 17.  "  Was  it  Indra  who  gave  to  me,  the  worshipper, 
all  this  wealth  P  or  was  it  the  blessed  Sarasvatt  who  gave  this 
riches,  or  was  it  thou,  Chitra  P  18.  King  Chitra  and  other 
kings  who  (dwell)  along  the  Sarasvati,  diffused  himself  (over 
us)  like  Parjanya,  in  a  shower,  bestowing  a  thousand  and  tens 
of  thousands." 

viii.  24,  29.  "  May  the  gift  of  N&rya  reach  the  Yyasnas, 
offerers  of  Soma-libations,  together  with  abundant  wealth, 
in  hundreds  and  thousands.  30.  If  any  one,  sacrificing, 
enquire  of  thee  (o  Ushas),  wheresoever  thou  art  engaged, 
where  (he  is),  reply,  'This  Vala  dweUs  remote  on  the  bimks 
of  theGomati.'"8 

viii.  46,  21.  "  Let  the  ungodly  man  come  forward'  who  has 
received  as  large  a  present  as  this  which  Yasa,  the  son  of 
Asva,  has  received  at  the  break  of  to-day's  dawn  from  the 
Prthusravas,  the  son  of  Kanita.  22.  I  have  received  the 
sixty  thousand  and  ten  thousand  (appropriated  to)  the  son  of 
Asva,  two  thousand  camels,  ten  hundreds  of  brown  (mares), 
ten  of  (mares)  with  three  ruddy  spots,  and  ten  thousand 
cows.  23,  24.  Ten  brown,  impetuous,  irresistible,  swift, 
overbearing  steeds  of  the  bountiful  Prthusravas,  son  of 
Kanita,  cause  the  circiunference  of  the  chariot  wheel  to 
whirl  round.  Bestowing  a  golden  chariot,  he  has  shewn  him- 
self a  most  bountiM.  sage,  and  acquired  the  most  extended 
renown 30.  As  oxen  approach  the  herd,  so  they 

1  See  in  note  above  the  remarks  on  vii.  18^  22. 

*  Compare  the  similar  expressions  in  R.V.  t.  61,  19. 

9  This  chaUenge  seems  to  mean  that  no  ungodly  man  had  receiyed  such  gifts* 
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draw  near  to  me.  31.  Then  when  he  had  called  for  a  hundred 
camels  from  amongst  the  grazing  herd,  and  two  thousand 
among  the  white  cattle,  32.  I,  the  sage,  received  a  hundred 
from  the  D&sa^  Balb&tha,  the  deUverer.  These  men  of  thine, 
O  V&jru,  protected  by  Indra,  rejoice ;  protected  by  the  gods, 
they  rejoice.  33.  Then  that  large  woman  is  led  away, 
covered  with  jewels,  towards  Vasa,  son  of  Asva.'^ 

yiii.  54,  10.  **  May  the  opulent  prince,  who  bestows  on  me 
speckled  cows  with  golden  housings,  never  perish,  o  gods. 
12.  Over  and  above  the  thousand  speckled  cows,  I  received  a 
bright,  large,  broad,  shining  piece  of  gold.  13.  Men  have 
exalted  to  the  gods  the  renown  of  the  grandson  of  Durgaha,* 
who  was  bountiful  to  me  in  (bestowing)  a  thousand  (cows)." 

viiL  57,  14.  ''  Near  me  stand  six  men  in  pairs,  in  the  ex* 
hilaration  of  the  Soma  juice,  bestowing  delightful  gifts. 
15.  Of  Indrota  I  received  two  brown  horses,  from  the  son  of 
Rksha  two  tawny,  and  from  the  son  of  Asvamedha  two 
ruddy  horses.  16.  From  the  son  of  Atithigva  (I  received) 
horses  with  a  beautiM  car,  from  the  son  of  Rksha  horses 
with  beautiful  reins,  and  from  the  son  of  Asvamedha  horses 
of  beautiful  form.  17.  Along  with  P&takratu,  I  obtained 
six  horses  with  mares'  from  Indrota,  the  son  of  Atithigva. 
18.  Among  these  brown  horses  was  perceived  a  bay  mare 
with  a  stallion,  and  with  beautiM  reins  and  a  whip.  19. 
May  no  mortal,  however  desirous  of  reviling,  fasten  any  fault 
upon  you,  o  ye  possessors  of  food.*' 

X.  33,  4.  *^  I,  a  rishi,  have  solicited  king  Kurusravana, 
descendant  of  Trasadusyu,  the  most  bountiful  of  sages.  5. 
Let  me  celebrate,  at  the  (sacrifice),  attended  with  a  thousand 
gifts,  (that  prince)  whose  three  tawny  mares  convey  me  excel- 
lently in  a  car.  6.  Of  which  father  of  Upamasravas,  the 
agreeable  words  were  like  a  pleasant  field  to  him  who  uttered 
them.  7.  Attend,  o  Upamasravas,  son  (of  Kurusravana),  and 
grandson  of  Mitratithi — ^I  am  the  encomiast  of  thy  father. 

1  Roth,  «.9.  dAta^  conjectures  that  instead  of  dAae^  the  proper  readii^  is  here 
ddsAn^  which  would  alter  the  sense  to,  **  I  receiyed  a  hundred  slares  m>m  Bal- 
Witha." 

*  Langlois  m  Joeo  refers  for  illustration  of  this  to  B.y.  ir.  42,  8. 

'  SHya^a  here  understands  vadhimatajk^  of  mares,  va^avdbhia  iadvatal^ 
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8.  If  I  had  power  over  the  immortak,  or  over  mortab,  my 
magnificent  (patron)  should  still  be  alive.  9.  The  man  even 
of  a  hundred  years  lives  not  beyond  the  period  ordained  by 
the  gods  ;^  so  hath  (everything)  con,tinaally  revolved." 

X.  62,  6.  "  The  VirApas,  who  sprang  from  Agni,  from  the 
sky,  Navagva,  and  Dasagva,  who  perfectly  possesses  the 
character  of  an  Angiras,  is  elevated  to  the  gods.  7.  The 
sages  (princes)  in  concert  with  Indra  lavished  a  herd  of  cows 
and  of  horses.  Men  have  exalted  to  the  gods^  the  renown  of 
me,  Ashtakarnt,  who  bestowed  a  thousand.  8.  Let  this  man' 
now  multiply ;  may  he  shoot  up  like  a  sprout,  he  who  at  once 
lavishes  a  thousand  hundred  horses  for  a  gift.  9.  No  one  equals 
him,  as  no  one  succeeds  in  grasping  the  summit  of  the  aky.^ 
The  largesses  of  the  son  of  Savarna  have  been  diffused  as 
widely  as  the  sea.  10.  Yadu  and  Turva  gave  two  robust  bond- 
men to  serve  (me)  with  abundance  of  kine.  11.  Let  not  this 
man,  the  leader  of  the  people,  who  lavishes  thousands,  suffer 
calamity.  Let  his  largesses  go  on  vying  with  the  sun.  May 
the  gods  prolong  the  life  of  the  son  of  Savarna,  from  whom 
we,  without  fatiguing  labour  [or  without  cessation],  have  re- 
ceived food." 

X.  9r3,  14.  "I  have  spoken  this  (in  praise)  of  Duhsima, 
Prthav^na,  Yena,  and  E&ma, — a  god  among  the  magnificent, 
— ^who,  having  yoked  five  hundred  (horses)  for  our  benefit, — 
their  (liberality)  became  renowned  by  (this)  course.  15.  Over 
and  above  this,  Tanva  straightway  assigned,  P&rthya  straight- 
way assigned,  M4yava  straightway  assigned  (to  us)  here 
seventy-seven." 

If  we  consider  that  the  various  texts  which  have  just  been 
quoted  are  the  productions  of  the  class  whose  pretensions 
they  represent  and  whose  dignity  they  exalt,  and  further,  if 
we  take  into  account  the  indications,  supplied  by  various 

*  Compare  R.V.  yiii.  28,  4 :  '*  As  the  gods  desire  so  it  comes  to  pass ;  no  one- 
no  mortal,  however  hostile — can  hinder  tnat  (will)  of  theirs." 

*  Compare  viii.  54,  12,  above. 

*  In  my  article  on  "  Mann,  the  progenitor  of  the  Aryan  Indians,"  Jonr.  R,  A.  S., 
Iz.  p.  416,  note,  I  translated  this  word  manu  as  a  proper  name,  perhaps  wronrly. 

*  Comp.  §.  P.  Br.  xiii.  5,  4,  14 :  "Neither  former  nor  later  men  of  the  five 
races  hare  reached  this  great  work  of  Bharata  (performed)  to-day,  as  no  mortal 
has  reached  the  sky  with  his  arms." 
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oilier  passages  which  I  shall  cite  below,  of  indifference  to 
the  gods  and  to  their  ministers  manifested  by  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  community,  we  may  think  it  necessary  to  make 
8ome  deduction  £rom  the  impression  which  we  had  at  first 
reoeiyed  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  priestly  order  was 
held  at  the  time  when  the  hymns  of  the  Sigveda  were  com- 
posed. But  after  every  such  allowance  has  been  made,  it 
will  remain  certain  that  the  brahman,  whether  we  look  upon 
him  as  a  sage  and  poet,  or  as  an  officiating  priest,  or  in  both 
capacities,  was  regarded  with  respect  and  reverence,  and  even 
that  his  presence  was  considered  an  important  condition  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  ceremoniaL  Thus,  in  i.  164,  35,  the  priest 
is  described  as  '*  the  highest  heaven  of  speech ; "  in  x.  107,  6, 
a  liberal  patron  is  called  a  rishi  and  a  priest,  as  epithets  ex- 
pressive of  the  greatest  eulogy;  in  x.  125,  5,  the  goddess 
YAch  is  said  to  make  the  man  who  is  the  object  of  her  special 
affection  a  priest  and  a  rishi ;  in  vi.  45,  7 ;  vii.  7,  5 ;  viii.  16, 
7;  and  ix.  96,  6,  the  term  "priest"  is  applied  honorifically 
to  the  gods  Indra,  Agni,  and  Soma ;  in  iv.  50,  8,  9,  great 
prosperity  is  declared  to  attend  the  prince  by  whom  a  priest 
IB  employed,  honoured,  and  succoured ;  and  in  iii.  53,  9,  12  ; 
V.  2,  6 ;  vii  33,  2,  3,  5 ;  and  vii  83,  4,  the  highest  efficacy 
is  ascribed  to  the  intervention  and  intercession  of  priests. 

Again,  although  the  commendations  which  are  passed  in 
the  hymns  on  liberality  to  priests  have  been  composed  by  in- 
terested parties,  and  though  the  value  of  the  presents  bestowed 
has  no  doubt  been  enormously  exaggerated,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  ministers  of  public  worship,  who  possessed 
the  gift  of  expression  and  of  poetry,  who  were  the  deposi- 
taries of  all  sacred  science,  and  who  were  regarded  as  the 
channels  of  access  to  the  gods,  would  be  largely  rewarded 
and  honoured.^ 

1  It  is  to  be  obserred  that,  in  these  eulogies  of  liberality,  mentioii  is  nowhere 
made  of  Br&hmans  as  the  recipients  of  the  g:ifts.  In  two  places,  TiiL  4,  20,  and 
x«  33,  4,  a  rishi  is  mentioned  as  the  receiyer.  In  later  works,  soch  as  the  $ata- 
ratha  Brfthma^a,  on  the  contrary,  the  presents  are  distinctly  connected  with 
Br&hmans.  Thus  it  is  said  in  that  work,  ii.  2,  2,  6 :  "  Two  kinds  of  gods  m 
gods,  yiz.,  the  eods  (proper),  whilst  those  Brahmans  who  haye  the  Vedic  tradition, 
and  are  learned  are  the  hyman  gods.  The  worship  (j^ajna)  of  these  is  diyided  into 
two  kinds.    Obktions  constitute  the  worship  offered  to  the  gods,  and  presents 
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It  is  ftirther  clear,  from  some  of  the  texts  quoted  above  (il. 
1,  2;  iv.  9,  3;  x.  52,  2),  as  well  as  i.  162,  5,  and  from  the 
contents  of  hymns  ii.  36 ;  ii.  37 ;  ii.  43 ;  and  x.  124,  1,^  that 
in  the  later  part  of  the  Yedic  era,  to  which  these  productions 
are  probably  to  be  assigned,  the  ceremonial  of  worship  had 
become  highly  developed  and  complicated,  and  that  different 
classes  of  priests  were  required  for  its  proper  celebration.*  It 
is  manifest  that  considerable  skill  must  have  been  required 
for  the  due  performance  of  these  several  functions;  and  as 
such  skill  could  only  be  acquired  by  early  instruction  and  by 
practice,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  priesthood  must  at 
that  period  have  become  a  regular  profession.^  The  distino- 
Hgd.  of  king  or  noble  and  priest  appears  to  be  recognized  in 
i.  108,  7,  as  well  as  in  iv.  60,  8,  9 ;  whilst  in  v.  47,  7,  14,  a 
similar  distinction  is  made  between  king  and  rishi ;  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  verse,  in  other  respects  nearly  identical, 
with  which  the  36th  and  37th  hymns  of  the  eighth  mandala 
respectively  conclude,  ends  in  the  one  hymn  with  the  words, 
*'  Thou  alone,  Indra,  didst  deUver  Trasadasyu  in  the  conflict 
of  men,  magnifying  prayers"  (brahmdni  vardhayan) ;  whilst 
in  the  other  the  last  words  are,  "  magnifying  (royal)  powers'' 
[kshattrdni  vardhayan)  ^  as  if  the  former  contained  a  reference 
to  the  functions  of  the  priest,  and  the  latter  to  those  of  the 
prince. 

While,  however,  there  thus  appears  to  be  every  reason 
for  supposing  that  towards  the  close  of  the  Yedic  period  the 
priesthood  had  become  a  profession,  the  texts  which  have 
been  quoted,  with  the  exception  of  one  (x.  90,  12)  which  will 

[daJcihinA)  that  offered  to  the  human  gods,  the  Br&hmans,  who  Dossess  the  Yedic 
tradition,  and  are  learned.  It  is  with  oblations  that  a  man  gratifies  the  gods,  and 
with  presents  that  he  gratifies  the  human  gods,  the  Br^mans,  who  possess  the 
Vedic  tradition,  and  are  learned.  Both  these  two  Idnds  of  gods,  when  gratified,  place 
him  in  a  state  of  happiness"  {audMy&m) ;  (or  »* convey  him  to  the  heavenly  world," 
as  the  expression  is  varied  in  the  parallel  passage  of  the  same  work,  iv.  3,  4,  4.) 

1  See  also  i.  94,  6,  where  it  is  said:  "Thou  (Agni)  art  an  adhvaryuy  and  the 
earliest  hotri^  a  pra^tri^  a  potri,  and  by  nature  a  purohita.  Knowing  all  tiie 
priestly  ftmctions  {Arivijy&)  ^se,  thou  nourishest  us,"  etc. 

'  See  Prof.  MiiUer's  remarks  on  this  subject,  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit,  pp.  4S^  ff. ;  and 
Dr.  Hang's  somewhat  different  view  of  the  same  matter  in  his  Introd.  to  Ait  Br., 
pp.  llff. 

>  In  regard  to  the  great  importanee  and  influence.of  the  prieits,  see  Mailer's 
Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.,  pp.  486  ff. 
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"be  fortlier  adverted  to  below,  do  not  contain  anytliing  which 
necessarily  implies  that  the  priests  formed  an  exclusive  caste, 
or,  at  least,  a  caste  separated  from  all  other  by  insurmountable 
barriers,  as  in  later  times.^  There  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween a  profession,  or  even  a  hereditary  order,  and  a  caste  in 
the  fully  developed  Brahmanical  sense.  Even  in  countries 
where  the  dignity  and  exclusive  prerogatives  of  the  priest- 
hood are  most  fully  recognized  (as  in  Eoman  Catholic  Europe), 
the  dergy  form  only  a  profession,  and  their  ranks  may  be  re- 
cruited from  all  sections  of  the  community.  So,  too,  is  it  in 
most  countries,  even  with  a  hereditary  nobility.  Plebeians 
may  be  ennobled  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  in  the  Yedic  era  the 
Indian  priesthood— even  if  we  suppose  its  members  to  have 
been  for  the  most  part  sprung  from  priestly  families — ^may 
have  often  admitted  aspirants  to  the  sacerdotal  character  from 
other  classes  of  their  countrymen.  Even  the  employment  of 
the  words  br^hmana  and  rdjanya  in  the  Rig-veda  does  not 
disprove  this.  The  former  word,  derived  from  brakmany 
"  priest,"  signifies,  as  already  intimated,  nothing  further  than 
the  son  or  descendant  of  a  priest  (the  word  brahmaputra, 
*'  son  of  a  priest,"  is,  as  we  have  seen,  actually  used  in  one 
text), — just  as  the  latter  (rdjanya)  means  nothing  more  than 
the  descendant  of  a  king  or  chief  {r&jan). 

The  paucity  of  the  texts  (and  those,  too,  probably  of  a 
date   comparatively   recent)  in  which  the  word   hrdhmana 

>  Dr.  Hapg,  in  his  tract  on  the  "  Origin  of  Br&hmanism/'  p.  5,  thna  states  his 
Tiews  on  this  question :  "  It  has  been  of  late  asserted  that  the  original  parts  of 
the  Vedas  do  not  know  the  system  of  caste.  But  this  conclusion  was  prematurely 
arrived  at  without  sufficiently  weighing  the  evidence.  It  is  true  the  caste  system 
is  not  to  be  found  in  such  a  develop^  state,  the  duties  enjoined  to  the  several 
eastes  are  not  so  clearly  defined  as  in  the  Law  Books  and  Fur&nas.  But  never- 
theless the  sptem  is  already  known  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Vedas,  or  rather 
presupposed.  The  barriers  only  were  not  quite  so  insurmountable  as  in  later 
times."  This  view  he  supports  by  a  reference  to  the  Zend  Avesta,  from  which  he 
deduces  the  conclusion  that  the  people  had  been  divided  into  three  classes  even 
before  the  separation  of  the  Indian  m>m  the  Iranian  Aryans,  and  adds :  "  From 
aU  we  know,  the  real  origin  of  caste  appears  to  go  back  to  a  time  anterior  to  the 
composition  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  though  its  development  into  a  regular  system 
with  insurmountable  barriers  can  be  referred  only  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Vedic 
times."  As  thus  stated,  the  difference  between  Dr.  Hang  and  other  European 
seholars  is  one  of  degree  and  age,  not  of  principle,  for  none  of  them  assert  any 
distinction  of  race,  or  congenital  difference,  between  the  castes  or  classes. 
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occurs,  when  contrasted  with  the  large  number  of  those  in 
which  brdhmdn  is  found,  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that 
the  former  word  was  but  little  used  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Yedic  era,  and  only  came  into  common  use  towards  its  close. 
In  some  of  these  passages  (as  in  vii.  103,  1,  7,  8 ;  x.  88, 19) 
the  Br&hman  is  merely  alluded  to  as  a  priest,  and  in  vii  103, 
the  comparison  of  frogs  to  Br&hmans  may  seem  even  to  imply 
a  want  of  respect  for  the  latter  and  their  office.^  In  other 
places  (i.  164,  45,  and  x.  71,  8,  9)  a  distinction  appears  to  be 
drawn  between  intelligent  and  unintelligent  Br&hmans,  be- 
tween such  as  were  thoughtful  and  others  who  were  mere 
mechanical  instruments  in  carrying  on  the  ceremonial  of 
worship,^  which,  however,  certainly  points  to  the  existence  of 
a  sacerdotal  class.  In  another  passage  (x.  97,  22)  the  im- 
portance of  a  Brahman  to  the  proper  performance  of  religious 
rites  appears  to  be  clearly  expressed.  In  x.  109,  where  the 
words  br^m^  (passim)  and  br&hmana  (in  v.  4)  seem  to  be 
used  interchangeably — ^the  inviolability  of  Brd^hmans'  wives, 
the  peril 'of  interfering  with  them,  and  the  blessing  attendant 
on  reparation  for  any  outrage  committed  against  them,  are 
referred  to  in  such  a  way  as  to  shew  at  once  the  loftiness  of 
the  claims  set  up  by  the  Br&hmans  on  their  own  behalf,  and 
to  prove  that  these  pretensions  were  frequently  disregarded 
by  the  nobles.  In  x.  16,  6,  the  Br&hmans  are  spoken  of  as 
inspired  by  Soma,  and  in  vi.  75,  10,  the  manes  of  earlier 
Br&hmans  are  reckoned  among  those  divine  beings  who  have 
power  to  protect  the  suppliant.  But  in  none  of  these  texts 
is  any  reference  made  to  the  Br&hmans  constituting  an  exclu- 
sive caste  or  race,  descended  from  an  ancestor  distinct  from 
those  of  the  other  classes  of  their  countrymen.  In  fact,  it  is 
proved  by  one  of  the  additions  (cited  above)  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Atharva-veda  (v.  17,  8  f.)  to  one  of  the  hymns 
just  referred  to  (x.  10,  9),  that,  even  at  that  later  period  when 
that  addition  was  made,  Brahmans  had  but  little  regard  to 
the  purity  of  the  sacerdotal  blood,  as  they  did  not  intermarry 

^  See  MUller*8  remarks  on  this  hymn  in  his  Ano.  Sansk.  Lit,  p.  494. 
>  In  R.y.  yiii.  60,  9,  it  is  said :  **  Whether  an  unwise  or  a  wise  man,  0  Indn, 
has  offered  to  thee  a  hymn,  he  has  gladdened  (thee)  through  his  deyotion  to  thee.** 
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with  women  of  their  own  order  only^  or  even  with  women 
who  had  previously  lived  single,  but  were  in  the  habit  of 
forming  xmions  with  the  widows  of  Eftjanyas  or  Vaisyas,^  if 
they  did  not  even  take  possession  of  the  wives  of  such  men 
while  they  were  alive.^  Even  if  we  suppose  these  women  to 
have  belonged  to  priestly  families,  this  would  only  show  that 
it  was  no  uncomnlbn  thing  for  females  of  that  class  to  be 
married  to  E&janyas  or  Yaisyas — a  fact  which  would,  of 
course,  imply  that  the  caste  system  was  either  quite  un- 
known, or  only  beginning  to  be  introduced  among  the 
Indians  of  the  earlier  Yedic  age.  That,  agreeably  to  ancient 
tradition,  Brahmans  intermarried  with  E&janya  women  at 
the  period  in  question,  is  also  distinctly  shewn  by  the  story 
of  the  Eishi  Ghyavana  and  Sukany&,  daughter  of  king 
Sary&ta,  narrated  in  the  Satapatha  Brdhmana,  and  quoted  in 
my  former  paper,  "  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  Vedic 
Mythology,"  No.  ii.,  pp.  11  ff.     See  also  the*  stories  of  the 

^  That  the  remarriage  of  women  was  customary  among  the  Hindus  of  those 
dajB  is  also  shewn  by  A.  v .,  ix.  6, 27  f.,  quoted  in  my  former  paper  on  Yama,  p.  299 

>  This  Utter  supposition  derives  a  certain  support  from  the  emphasis  with  which 
the  two  verses  in  Question  (A.V.  y.  17,  8,  9)  assert  that  the  Brahman  was  the  only 
tme  husband,  whence,  it  may  be  asked,  the  necessity  for  this  strong  and  re- 
peated aaseyeration,  if  the  Mjanya  and  Vai^ya  husbanos  were  not  still  alive,  and 
prepared  to  claim  the  restoration  of  their  wives?  The  verses  are,  however, 
explicable  without  this  supposition. 

It  is  to  bo  observed,  however,  that  no  mention  is  here  made  of  ^iidras  as  a  class 
with  which  Bdlhmans  intermarried.  I^ddras  were  not  Aryas,  like  the  three  upper 
daases.  This  distinction  is  not  recognised  in  the  following  verse  of  the  A.V.  xix. 
62,  1 :  Make  me  dear  to  gods,  dear  to  princes,  dear  to  every  one  who  beholds  me, 
both  to  $iidra  and  to  Arya."  (Unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  both  here  and  in 
xix.  82,  8,  arya=a,  Vai^ya,  and  not  arya^  is  the  word.;  In  ^atapatha  Brahma^a, 
KS.nya  ^4kha  (Adhvara  Ed^c^  i.  6),  the  same  thing  is  clearly  stated  in  these 
words,  for  a  copy  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Miiller : — Tan  na  sarva  eva 
prapadyeta  na  hi  devdl^  tarvenaiva  »anga^hhante  |  drya  eva  brdhmano  vd  kshattriyo 
vd  vaifyo  vd  U  hi  yajniydh  \  no  eva  sarvenaiva  eamvadeta  na  hi  devdh  sarvetiaiva 
•awtvadante  dryenaiva  brdhmanena  vd  kehattriyena  vd  vaifyena  vd  te  hi  yajniydh  \ 
yady  enam  fUdrena  tamvddo  vindei  **  ittham  enam  niehakshva"  ity  anyam  briiydd 
esha  dUeehiiaeyopaehdrah.  **  Every  one  cannot  obtain  this  (for  the  gods  do  not 
a«80ciate  with  every  man),  but  only  an  Aira,  a  Brahman,  or  a  Eshattriya,  or  a 
Yai^ya,  for  these  can  sacrifice.  Nor  should  one  talk  with  every  body  (for  the  gods 
do  not  talk  with  every  body),  but  only  with  an  Arya,  a  Brdhman,  or  a  Eshattriya, 
or  a  Yai^ya,  for  these  can  sacrifice.  If  any  one  have  occasion  to  speak  to  a  ^Cldra, 
let  him  say  to  another  person,  *  Tell  this  man  so  and  so.'  This  is  the  rule  for  an 
initiated  man." 

In  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  M&dhyandina  $&kh&  (p.  224  of  Weber's 
Edition)  this  passage  is  differently  recorded. 

From  Manu  (ix.  149-167 ;  x.  7ff.)  it  is  dear  that  Brdhmans  intermarried  with 
$^dra  women,  though  the  offspring  of  these  marriages  were  degraded. 
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Bislii  Sy&T&syay  who  married  the  daughter  of  king  Rathaviti, 
as  told  by  the  commentator  on  Rig-veda,  y.  61,  and  given  in 
Prof.  Wilson's  translation,  voL  iii.  p.  344. 

We  have,  however,  still  to  consider  the  single  text  of  the 
Rig-veda,  x.  90,  11,  12,  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  belief  in  the  separate  creation  of  the  fonr 
castes  at  the  time  when  it  was  composed.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  context  in  which  these  verses  are  found,^  or  even 
of  the  verses  themselves,  wiU,  however,  I  think,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  representation  is  allegorical,  and  implies 
no  opinion  regarding  the  literal  origination  of  the  four 
classes.  It  is  not  even  said  that  the  Brahman  was  produced 
£rom  the  mouth,  the  R&janya  from  the  arms,  or  the  Yaisys 
from  the  thighs  of  Purusha ;  but  that  these  classes  formed 
respectively  those  members  of  his  body.  It  is  the  SAdra 
alone  who  is  asserted  to  have  sprung  from  the  pieurt  of  the 
body  with  which  he  is  associated — the  feet. 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  as  this  hynm  probably  be- 
longs to  the  close  of  the  Yedic  age,  no  conclusion  can,  on  any 
interpretation  of  its  meaning,  be  drawn  from  it  in  regard  to  the 
opinion  regarding  the  different  classes  which  prevailed  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  that  era.  Dr.  Haug,  it  is  true,  denies  that 
the  hymn  is  comparatively  modem.  He  thinks  that  there  is 
no  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  this,  but  that,  "on  the  contrary, 
reasons  might  be  alleged  to  shew  that  it  is  even  old."  He  is 
of  opinion  that  the  hymn  had  been  used  at  human  sacrifices, 
which  he  considers  to  have  been  customary  in  the  earliest 
Vedic  period,  though  they  were  afterwards  abandoned  as 
revolting  to  human  feelings  ("  Origin  of  Br&hmanism,"  p.  5). 
Notwithstanding  what  is  here  urged  by  Dr.  Haug,  I  cannot 
help  agreeing  with  the  opinion  stated  by  other  scholars,  such 
as  Colebrooke  (Essays,  i.  309,  note ;  or  p.  197  of  Williams  and 
Norgate's  edition)  and  Max  Miiller  (Ancient  Sansk.  Lit.* 
p.  570  f.),  that  this  hymn  is  of  a  later  date  than  the  great 
bulk  of  the  collection  in  which  it  is  found.    As  compared 

^  The  entire  hymn  is  translated  in  m^  paper  on  the  Progress  of  the  Vedic 
Religion,  pp.  853  ff.,  and  also  in  '*  Sansknt  Texts/'  toI.  i.  pp.  6ff.,  where  aome 
remarks  are  made  on  it 
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leith  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  hymns,  it  has  every 
character  of  modenmess  both  in  its  diction  and  ideas. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  hymns  which  we  find  in  the  Rig- 
Teda  collection  are  of  very  different  periods.  They  them- 
selves speak  of  newer  and  older  hymns.  So  many  as  a  thou- 
sand compositions  of  this  sort  could  scarcely  have  been  pro- 
duced within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  imagine  that  the  Uterary  activity  of  the  ancient  Hindus 
was  confined  to  the  age  inunediately  preceding  the  collection 
of  the  hymns.  But  if  we  are  to  recognize  any  difference  of 
age,  what  hymns  can  we  more  reasonably  suppose  to  be  the 
oldest  than  those  which  are  at  once  archaic  in  language  and 
style,  and  naive  and  simple  in  the  character  of  their  concep- 
tions ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  what  compositions  can  more 
properly  be  set  down  as  the  most  recent  than  those  which 
manifest  an  advance  in  speculative  ideas,  while  their  language 
approaches  to  the  modem  Sanskrit  P  These  latter  conditions 
seem  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  Purusha  S&kta,  as  well  as  in 
hymns  x.  71 ;  x.  72 ;  x.  81 ;  x.  82 ;  x.  121 ;  and  x.  129. 
The  pantheistic  character  of  the  opening  parts  of  the  Purusha 
S(Lkta  alone  would  suffice  to  demonstrate  its  comparatively 
recent  date. 

That  even  the  legendary  genealogies  of  the  Purftnas  fre- 
quently assign  to  members  of  the  four  so-called  castes  a 
common  origin,  has  been  shown  in  my  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  i. 
chap.  ii. ;  and  for  the  evidence  discoverable,  both  in  the  Rig- 
veda  itself  and  in  the  epic  poems  and  Pur&nas,  that  hymns  were 
composed,  and  sacerdotal  functions  exercised,  by  persons  who 
in  later  ages  were  called  E&janyas  or  Kshattriyas,  as  well  as 
by  Br&hmans,  I  may  refer  to  the  same  volume,  pp.  86-151 
where  the  stories  of  Yisv&mitra  and  Devapi  are  told. 

In  later  times,  when  none  but  Br&hman  priests  were  known, 
it  seemed  to  be  an  unaccountable,  and — as  contradicting  the 
exclusive  sacerdotal  pretensions  of  the  Br&hmans — an  incon- 
venient circumstance,  that  priestly  functions  should  have  been 
recorded  as  exercised  by  R&janyas ;  and  it  therefore  became 
necessary  to  explain  away  the  historical  facts,  by  inventing 
miraculous  legends  to  make  it  appear  that  these  men  of  the  royal 
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order  had  been  in  reality  transformed  into  Br&hmans,  as  the 
reward  of  their  superhuman  merits  and  austerities  (see  Sanskrit 
Texts,  voL  i.,  pp.  95  ff.,  148  ff.).  The  very  existence,  how- 
ever, of  such  a  word  as  rdjarski,  or  "  royal  rishi,"  proves  that 
Indian  tradition  recognized  as  rishis  or  authors  of  Yedic  hymns 
persons  who  had  belonged  to  R&janya  families.  A  number  of 
such  are  named  (though  without  the  epthet  of  rdjarski)  in  the 
Anukramanik^  or  index  to  the  Rig-veda;  but  Sayana,  who 
quotes  that  old  document,  gives  them  this  title.  Thus,  in  the 
introduction  to  hymn  i.  100,  he  says :  "  Rjrasva  and  others, 
sons  of  Vrsh&gir,  in  all  five  r&jarshis,  saw  this  hymn  in  a 
bodily  form  {sadeham  siiktam  dadrsuh).  Hence  they  are  its 
rishis  (or  seers)."  The  17th  verse  of  this  hynm  is  as  follows : 
"This  hymn  the  Vfirsh&giras,  Ejr8,8va,  with  his  attendants 
Amvarlsha,  Sahadeva,  Bhayamana,  and  Suridhas,  utter  to 
thee,  the  vigorous,  o  Indra,  as  their  homage;"  on  which 
Sayana  repeats  the  remark  that  these  persons  were  r&jarshis. 
Ambarisha  is  also  said  to  be  the  rishi  of  ix.  98.  Again, 
"Trasadasyu,  son  of  Purukutsa,  a  Efijarshi,"  is  said  by 
Sftyana  on  R.V.  iv.  42,  to  be  the  rishi  of  that  hymn.  In  the 
9th  verse  Trasadasyu  is  thus  mentioned :  "  Purukuts&ni  wor- 
shipped you,  o  Indra  and  Varuna,  with  salutations  and  obei- 
sances ;  then  ye  gave  her  king  Trasadasyu,  a  slayer  of 
enemies,  a  demigod."  Similarly  S&yana  says  on  v.  27 : 
"Tryaruna  son  of  Trivrshna,  Trasadasyu  son  of  Purukutsa, 
and  Asvamedha  son  of  Bharata,  these  three  kings  conjoined, 
are  the  rishis  of  this  hymn ;  or  Atri  is  the  rishi."  As  the 
hymn  is  spoken  by  a  fourth  person,  in  praise  of  the  liberality 
of  these  kings,  it  is  clear  they  cannot  well  be  its  authors.  How- 
ever, the  Hindu  tradition  of  their  being  so,  is  good  proof  that 
kings  could,  in  conformity  with  ancient  opinion,  be  rishis. 
Trasadasyu  and  Trayaruna  are  also  mentioned  as  the  rishis 
of  ix.  110.^  The  rishis  of  iv.  43  and  iv.  44  are  declared  by 
Sayana,  and  by  the  Anukramanik&,  to  be  Purumtlha,  and  Aja- 
mtlha,  sons  or  descendants  of  Suhotra.    Though  tUese  persons 

^  In  the  ViBhnu  Pura^  Trayy&nina,  Pusbkarin,  and  Eapi  are  said  to  have  been 
eons  of  Uruksbaya,  and  the  last  of  them  to  have  become  a  Br&hman.  In  the 
Hatsya  P.,  Trayyaru^i,  Pusbkararoi;!!,  and  Eapi  are  said  to  Laye  all  become 
Brabmans.    (Wilson,  V.  P.,  p.  461,  and  note.) 
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are  not  said  by  either  of  these  authorities  to  be  kings,  yet  in  the 
Vishnu  Pnrftna  they  are  mentioned  as  being  of  royal  race,  and 
as  grandsons  of  Suhotra,  and  according  to  the  Bh&gavata  P. 
a  tribe  of  Br&hmans  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  the 
son  of  Ajamilha.     In  the  sixth  verse  of  iv.  44,  the  descend- 
ants of  Ajamilha  are  said  to  have  come  to  the  worship  of  the 
Asvins.     The  following  hymns  are  said  by  tradition  to  have 
had  the  following  kings  for  their  rishis,  viz. :  x.  9,  Sindhu- 
dwipa,  son  of  Ambarlsha  (or  Trisiras,  son  of  Tvashtr) ;  x.  75, 
Sindhukshit,  son  of  Priyamedha ;  x.  133,  Sudas,  son  of  Pija- 
▼ana ;   x.  134,  Mandh&tr,  son  of  Yuvan&sva ;   x.  179,  Sibi, 
son  of  TJsinara,  Pratardana,  son  of  Divod^  and  king  of  K&si, 
and  Yasumanas,  son  of  Rohidasva ;  and  x.  148  is  declared  to 
liave  had  Prthl  Vainya  as  its  rishi.     In  the  fifth  verse  of 
that  hymn  it  is  said  :  ''  Hear,  o  heroic  Indra,  the  invocation 
of  Prthl ;  and  thou  art  praised  by  the  hymns  of  Venya."    In 
viii.  9,  10,  also,  Prthl  Vainya  is  mentioned  among  rishis : 
"Whatever  invocation  Kakshivat  has  made  to  you,  or  the 
rishi  Vyasva,  or  Dirghatamas,  or  P^-thl,  son  of  Vena,  in  the 
places  of  sacrifice,  take  notice  of  that,  o  Asvins."     Here 
S&yana  refers  to  Prthl  as  the  "  royal  rishi  of  that  name."  ^ 

I  have  observed  above  that  the  contents  of  E.V.  x.  109 
not  only  display  the  high  pretensions  of  the  priestly  order, 
but  also  indicate  clearly  that  those  pretensions  were  often  dis- 
regarded by  the  ruling  class.  In  fact,  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
veda  contain  numerous  references  to  persons,  apparently  of 
different  descriptions,  who  were  either  hostile  or  indifferent  to 
the  system  of  religious  worship  which  the  rishis  professed 
and  inculcated.  We  find  there  a  long  list  of  condemnatory 
epithets  applied  to  these  persons,  such  as  adeva,  adevai/u, 
anindra,  abrahman,  at/ajyu,  ayajvan,  ant/avrata,  apavrata, 
avrata,  devanid,  brahmadvisA,  etc.,  etc.  ;  i.e.,  "  godless," 
"destitute  of  Indra,"  "without  devotion,"  " imsaorificing," 
'^following  other  rites,"  "  averse  to  religious  rites,  or  to  law," 
**  without  rites,  or  lawless,"  "  revilers  of  the  gods,"  "haters  of 

1  Eren  females  are  said  to  be  authors  of  hymns  or  parts  of  hymns,  as  Roma^A, 
*^  daughter  of  Brhaspati,  an  utterer  of  hymns"  (i.  126),  Lopamudnl  (i.  179,  1), 
and  Yi^YAvkik,  of  the  family  of  Atri  (t.  28). 
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devotion,"  etc.  (i.  33, 3,  4 ;  i.  51,  8, 9 ;  i.  101,  2,  4 ;  i.  121,  13; 
i.  131,  4;  i.  132,4;  i.147,2;  i.  150,2;  L  174,8;  il76,3; 
ii.  12,  10;  ii.  23,  4,  8,  12;  ii.  26,  1 ;  iii.  30,  17;  iii.  31,  9; 
iii.  34,  9;  iv.  16,  9;  v.  2,  9,  10;  v,  20,  2;  v.  42,  9,  10; 
vi.  14,3;  vi. 49,15;  vi.  52,2,  3;  vi.61,3;  vi.  67,9  ;  vii.6,3; 
vii.  61, 4;  vii.  83,  7;  vii.  93,  5;  viii.  31, 15  ff.;  viiL  45, 23;  viiL 
61,12;  viii.  53,  1;  viii.  59,7,  10,  11;  ix.  41,  2;  ix.  63,24; 
ix.  73,  5,  8;  x.  22,  7f. ;  x.  27,  Iff.;  x.  36,  9;  x.  38,  3;  x. 
42, 4;  X.  49, 1 ;  x.  160,  4 ;  x.  182,  3.)  In  most  of  these  pas- 
sages, no  doubt,  the  epithets  in  question  are  connected  with 
the  words  Ddsa  or  Dast/u,  which — whether  we  understand 
them  of  barbarous  aboriginal  races,  then  partially  occupying 
the  Punjab,  or  of  the  evil  spirits  with  which  the  darkness 
was  peopled  by  the  Kvely  imagination  of  the  early  TndmTif^ — 
certainly  did  not  ordinarily  designate  tribes  of  Aryan  descent. 
But  there  are  other  texts  containing  denunciations  of  religious 
hostility  or  indifference,  where  no  express  reference  is  made 
to  Dasyus,  which  may  with  more  or  less  probability  be  under- 
stood of  members  of  the  Aryan  community.  Such  are  the 
following : — 

i.  84,  7.  ''  Indra,  who  alone  distributes  riches  to  the  sacri- 
ficing mortal,  is  lord  and  irresistible.  7.  When  will  Indra 
crush  the  illiberal  (arddkasam)  man  like  a  bush  with  his 
foot  P  when  wiU  he  hear  our  hymns  ?  " 

i.  101,  4.  "Indra,  who  is  the  slayer  of  him,  however 
strong,  who  offers  no  libations." 

i.  122,  9.  "The  hostile  man,  the  malicious  enemy,  who 
pours  out  no  libations  to  you,  o  Mitra  and  Yaruna,  plants 
fever  in  his  own  heart,  when  the  pious  man  has  by  his  offer- 
ings obtained  (your  blessing)." 

i.  124,  10.  "  Wake,  o  magnificent  Dawn  (TJshas),  the  men 
who  present  offerings;  let  the  thoughtless  niggards  {panayahy 
sleep."     (Comp.  iv.  51,  3.) 

1.  125,  7.  "  Let  not  the  liberal  suffer  evil  or  calamity ;  let 
not  devout  sages  decay ;  let  them  have  some  further  term ; 
let  griefs  befall  the  illiberal  {aprnantam)J* 

^  This  sense  of  the  word  is  confirmed  b^  i.  33,  3,  where  the  rishi  says  to  Indim, 
*'  md  pa^  bhkr  aamad  adhi^**  **  Be  not  niggardly  towards  ns." 
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i  147,  2.  '^  One  man  contemns  {piyaii),  whilst  another 
praises,  thee.    Reverent,  I  adore  thy  manifestation,  o  Agni." 

L  176, 4.  "  Slay  every  one  who  offers  no  oblations — ^though 
difficult  to  destroy^ — ^who  is  displeasing  to  thee.  Give  ns  his 
wealth ;  the  sage  expects  it." 

i.  182,  3.  "  What  do  ye  here,  o  powerful  (Asvins)  ?  Why 
do  ye  sit  in  the  house  of  any  man  who  offers  no  sacrifice,  and 
yet  is  honoured?  Assail,  wear  away  the  breath  of  the 
niggard  (j>aner  asum),  and  create  Ught  for  the  sage  who 
desires  to  praise  you." 

i.  190,  5.  "Those  persons  who,  flourishing,  but  wicked, 
regarding  thee,  o  god,  as  a  feeble  being,  depend  upon  thee 
who  art  gracious — thou  bestowest  nothing  desirable  upon  the 
malignant,  thou,  o  Brhaspati,  avengest  thyself  on  the  scorner 
(/nydrttm)." 

ii.  23,  4.  "By  thy  wise  leadings  thou  guidest  and  pro- 
tectest  the  man  who  worships  thee:  no  calamity  can  assail 
him  who  hates  devotion  {broAma-dvishah),  and  the  queUer  of 
his  wrath :  this,  o  Brhaspati,  is  thy  great  glory." 

iL  26,  1.  "The  upright  worshipper  shall  slay  those  who 
seek  to  slay  (him) ;  the  godly  shall  overcome  the  imgodly ; 
the  religious  shall  slay  in  battle  even  him  who  is  hard  to 
conquer ;  the  sacrificer  shall  divide  the  spoils  of  the  unsacri- 
ficing." 

iv.  24,  2.  "  In  battle  Indra  bestows  riches  upon  the  man 

who  offers  prayers  {brahmanyate)  and  Ubations 

5.  Then  some  men  worship  the  mighty  (Indra);  then  the 
cooker  of  oblations  will  present  his  offering  of  meal ;  then 
Soma  will  abandon  those  who  offer  no  libations ;  then  (the 
impious)  will  be  fain  to  worship  the  vigorous  (god)." 

iv.  25,  5.  "  Dear  is  the  righteous  man,  dear  to  Indra  is  the 
man  who  reveres  him,  dear  is  the  worshipper,  dear  to  him  is 
the  offer  of  soma.  6.  This  impetuous  and  heroic  Indra  re- 
gards as  peculiarly  his  own  the  cooked  oblation  of  the  devout 
soma-offerer ;  he  is  not  the  relation,  or  friend,  or  kinsman, 
of  the  man  who  offers  no  libations ;  he  destroys  the  prostrate 
irreligious  man.  7.  Indra,  the  soma-drinker,  approves  not 
^  Both,  $,v,  understandfl  die^Aftm  to  mean  "  continually." 
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friendsbip  with  the  wealthy  niggard  {revatd  panind)  who 
offers  no  libations.  He  deprives  him  of  his  riches,  and  de- 
stroys him  when  stripped  bare,  whilst  he  is  the  exclusive 
favourer  of  the  man  who  offers  libations  and  cooks  offerings.'* 

iv.  51,  3.  "  The  magnificent  dawns,  appearing,  have  to-day 
aroused  the  liberal  to  the  bestowal  of  wealth.  Let  the  niggards 
ipanayah)  sleep  in  gloom,  and  the  regardless  in  the  midst  of 
darkness."     (Compare  i.  124,  10.) 

V.  34,  3  (=Nirukta  vi.  19).  "Whoever  offers  soma-liba- 
tions  to  Indra,  either  in  sunshine  or  darkness,  becomes 
glorious.  '  The  mighty  god  drives  away  the  ostentatious; 
the  opulent  god  (drives  away)  the  man  who  decks  out  his 
person,  and  is  the  friend  of  the  degraded.  (Y&ska  adds  to 
these  epithets  of  the  objects  of  Indra's  enmity  that  of  ayy* 
vdnam,  'one  who  does  not  worship.')  5.  Indra  desires  no 
support  from  five  or  from  ten  (allies) ;  he  consorts  not  with 
the  man  who  offers  no  Kbation,  however  flourishing;  but 
overwhelms,  and  at  once  destroys  such  a  person,  whilst  he 

gives  the  godly  man  a  herd  of  kine  as  his  portion.     6 

The  enemy  of  him  who  makes  no  Kbations,  the  promoter  of 
him  who  offers  libations,  Indra,  the  terrible  subduer  of  all, 
the  lord,  brings  the  D&sa  into  subjection.  7.  He  gathers 
together  the  goods  of  the  niggard  (paneh)  to  be  spoiled ;  he 
allots  to  the  sacrificer  wealth  beneficial  for  men.  Every  one 
who  provokes  his  fury  is  deeply  involved  in  difficulty." 

V.  42,  7.  "  Praise  the  first  depositary  of  gems,  Brhaspati, 
the  bestower  of  riches,  who  is  most  propitious  to  the  man 
that  hymns  and  lauds  him,  who  comes  with  abundant  wealth 
to  the  man  that  invokes  him.  8.  Those  who  are  attended 
by  thy  succours,  Brhaspati,  are  unharmed,  affluent,  rich  jin 
men.  The  possessions  of  those  who  bestow  horses,  cows,  and 
raiment,  are  blest.  9.  Make  unblest  the  wealth  of  those  who 
enjoy  themselves  while  they  do  not  gratify  (thee)  with  our 
hymns.^  Drive  away  from  the  sunlight  those  haters  of  de- 
votion {brahma-dvishah)  who  are  averse  to  religious  rites, 
while  they  increase  in  progeny.     10.  Hasten,  o  Maruts,  with- 

^  Or,  according:  to  Sayai^a,  '^who  do  not  satisfy  us  who  are  possessed  of 
laudatory  hymns." 
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out  wheels^  against  the  man  who  attends  at  the  sacrifice  of 
a  Rakshas  (or  sinner).'  He  who  reviles  the  man  who  cele- 
brates your  service  secures  but  contemptible  pleasures,  how- 
ever much  he  may  sweat." 

vi.  13,  3.  "  That  lord  of  the  virtuous  by  his  power  destroys 
Vrittra  (or  the  enemy) ;  o  wise  Agni,  offspring  of  the  cere- 
monial, that  sage  whom  thou  in  concert  with  the  son  of  the 
waters  prosperest  with  wealth,  divides  the  spoil  of  the  niggard 
ipaneh):' 

vi.  44,  11.  "Abandon  us  not,  o  vigorous  god,  to  the  de- 
stroyer; let  us  not  suffer  injury  whilst  we  live  in  the  friend- 
ship of  thee  who  art  opulent.  Thy  former  bounties  to  men 
(are  known) ;  slay  those  who  offer  no  libations ;  root  out  the 
illiberal  (aprnatah),^^ 

vi.  62,  1.  **  By  heaven  or  by  earth  I  approve  not  that,  nor 
by  (this)  sacrifice,  nor  by  these  rites.^     Let  the  strong  moun- 
tains crush  him  ;  let  the  priest  {yashld)  of  AtiySja  fall.     2. 
Whoever,  o  Maruts,  regards  himself  as  superior  to  us,  or 
reviles  our  worship  when  performed,  may  scorching  calamities 
light  upon  him  ;  may  the  sky  consume  that  hater  of  devotion 
[brahma'dvisham)}    3.  Why,  o  Soma,  do  they  call  thee  the 
protector  of  devotion,  or  our  preserver  from  imprecations? 
Why  doest  thou  see  us  reviled  ?    Hurl  thy  burning  bolt  against 
the  hater  of  devotion  {brahma-dvishe)*^    (These  verses  perhaps 
refer  to  the  struggles  of  rival  priests.     Professor  Aufrecht 
renders  the  words  attydjasya  j/ashtd,  by  "he  who  tries  to 
outdo  us  in  sacrifices."     S^yana,  who  is  followed  by  Professor 
Goldstiicker,  makes  atiydja  the  name  of  a  rishi.     Professor 
Hoth  takes  it  to  mean  "  very  pious.") 

vi.  53,  3.  "  Impel  to  liberality,  o  burning  Pdshan,  even 

^  Aehakrebhih,  easily,  swiftly,  noiselessly,  suddenly.  Compare  the  phrase 
^tehnkrayA  wad)iay&  varttamunam  in  x.  27)  19,  and  nickakrayd^  viii.  7,  29. 

'  This  latter  rendering  of  the  words  pa  ohate  rakshaso  devavitauy  is  suggested 
l>y  Professor  Aufrecht.  Compare  the  words  md,  no  martuya  ripav§  rakthaavint^ 
etc.f  yiii.  49,  8,  and  yo  nah  ka^ehid  riHkshati  rakshastvena  martyah,eic.^  viii.  18, 
13.  Sayana  renders  the  words  under  consideration  hy  **  who  brings  Kakshases  to 
to  the  sacrifice, — by  irregular  observances,  etc.,  makes  it  demoniacal  (fiiura).** 

3  The  sense  of  this  is  not  very  clear,  unless,  as  Professor  Aufrecht  proposes,  we 
understand  the  words  as  an  oath. 

*  This  verse  occurs  in  a  modified  form  in  the  A.V.  ii.  12,  6,  but  without  any 
perceptible  difference  of  sense. 

VOL.  n.— [nBW  8B&IE8  ]  19 
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the  man  who  wishes  to  give  nothing.  Soften^  the  soul  even 
of  the  niggard  {paneh),  4.  Open  up  paths  by  which  we 
may  obtain  food ;  slay  our  enemies ;  let  our  ceremonies  be 
successful,  o  terrible  god.  5.  0  wise  deity,  pierce  the  hearts 
of  the  niggards  {panlndm)  with  a  probe ;  and  then  subject 
them  to  us.  6.  Pierce  them  with  a  goad,  o  Pdshan  ;  seek  (for 
us)  that  which  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  niggard  {paneh) ;  and 
then  subject  them  to  us.  7.  Penetrate  and  tear  the  hearts 
of  the  niggards  (panindm),  o  wise  deity,  and  then  subject 
them  to  us,  8.  With  that  prayer-promoting  probe  (brahtna-' 
chodinim  drdm)  which  thou  boldest,  o  burning  Piishan,  pene- 
trate and  tear  the  heart  of  every  (such  man)." 

vii.  83,  4.  "0  Indra  and  Varuna,  unrivalled  with  your 
weapons,  slaying  Bheda,  ye  preserved  Sud&s ;  ye  listened  to 
the  prayers  of  these  men  in  the  battle  ;  the  priestly  office  of 

the  Tritsus  proved  efficacious 6.  Both  invoke  you, 

Indra  and  Yaruna,  for  the  acquisition  of  spoil  (as)  in  the 
conflicts  where  ye  protected  Sud&s  with  the  Tritsus,  when  he 
was  assailed  by  the  ten  kings.  7.  Ten  unsacriflcing  {ayajyavah) 
kings  did  not,  o  Indra  and  Yaruna,  vanquish  Sud&s.  The 
praises  of  the  men  who  partake  in  the  sacrificial  feast  were 
effectual ;  the  gods  were  present  at  their  invocations.  8.  O 
Indra  and  Yaruna,  ye  gave  Succour  to  Sud&s  when  surrounded 
in  the  battle  of  the  ten  kings,  where  the  devout  white-robed 
Tritsus,  with  knotted  hair,  worshipped  you  with  reverence 
and  prayer." 

[In  the  first  verse  of  this  hymn  Indra  and  Yaruna  are  said 
to  have  slain  both  the  D&sa  and  Arya  enemies  of  Sud&s.  His 
enemies  were  therefore  in  part  Aryas,  and  the  ten  kings 
alluded  to  in  the  verses  I  have  quoted  were  no  doubt  of  this 
race.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  v,  7  they  are  de- 
scribed as  ayajyavah,  "  unsacrificing."  If,  therefore,  this 
expression  is  to  be  taken  literally,  it  would  follow  that  these 
Aryan  kings  were  not  worshippers  of  Indra  and  Yaruna. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  epithet  is  only  to  be  understood  in  a 
general  way,  as  meaning  "  ungodly."  If  we  are  to  take  the 
indefinite  word  ''both"  {ubhaydsah)  in  verse  6,  as  meaning 

1  Or,  "crush"  {vimrada). 
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^'botli  the  oontending  hosts/'  it  would,  indeed,  result  that  not 
only  Sud&B  but  also  the  ten  kings  who  were  fighting  against 
him  offered  supplications  to  the  same  gods ;  but  this  would 
seem  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  word 
'*  unsacrificing"  in  the  following  verse ;  and  S&yana  under- 
stands ''  both"  to  refer  to  Sudas  and  the  Tritsus  who  were  his 
helpers]. 

Tii.  19,  1.  "  Who  (Indra)  bestows  on  the  man  who  offers 
many  libations  the  wealth  of  the  family  which  does  not  wor- 
ship (him)." 

yiii.  2,  18.  The  gods  love  a  man  who  offers  oblations ;  they 
do  not  approve  sleep.  The  active  obtain  delight."  (Compare 
viii.  86,  3). 

viii.  14,  15.  "  Thou,  o  Indra,  a  drinker  of  soma,  who  art 
supreme,  hast  scattered  and  destroyed  the  hostile  assembly 
which  ofiers  no  oblations." 

viii.  31,  15.  ''  Impetuous  is  the  chariot  of  the  godly  man^ 
and  he  is  a  hero  in  every  battle.  The  sacrificer  who  seeks  to 
please  the  gods  overcomes  the  man  who  does  not  sacrifice. 
16;  Thou  dost  not  perish,  o  sacrificer,  nor  thou,  o  offerer  of 
libations,  nor  thou,  o  godly  man." 

viii.  45,  15.  "  Bring  to  us  the  wealth  of  the  man  who,, 
lieing  rich,  but  no  sacrificer,  refuses  to  present  offerings.  .  .  . 
23.  Let  not  violent  fools,  let  not  deriders  insult  thee.  Love 
not  the  haters  of  devotion  {brahmadvishah).** 

viii.  51, 12.  ^'  Let  us  praise  Indra  truly,  not  falsely.  Ghreat 
destruction  overtakes  the  man  who  offers  no  libations,  whilst 
he  who  offers  them  has  many  lights." 

viii.  53, 1.  '*  Let  our  hymns  exhilarate  thee;  give  us  wealthy 
o  Thimderer.  Slay  the  haters  of  devotion  {brahmadvishafi), 
2.  Crush  with  thy  foot  the  niggards  {panirCjy  who  bestow 
nothing  ;^  thou  art  great ;  no  one  equals  thee." 

viii.  59,  7.     "  0  long-lived  god,  the  ungodly  man  shall  not 

obtain  food 10.  Thou,  Indra,  lovest  our  rites ;  thou 

satiatest  (P  ironically)  those  who  revile  thee " 

Perhaps  these  expressions  may  refer  to  the  Dftsas  and  Dasyu, 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  context. 

'  In  ix.  101, 13,  we  find  fv&nam  arddhatam^  '*  the  dog  who  beBtowi  nothing." 
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viii.  86,  2.  ^*  Bestow,  o  Indra,  upon  the  worshipper  who 
offers  libations  and  gives  presents,  and  not  upon  the  niggard 
(panau),  the  horse  and  eow  which  thou  possessest,  as  an  un- 
decaying  portion.  3.  Let  the  godless  mian  who  performs  no 
rites,  and  sleeps  an  incessant  sleep,  destroy  by  his  own  acts^ 
the  wejdth  which  sustains  him  ;  sever  him  from  it." 

X.  27,  1.  "The  impulse  comes  upon  me  (says  Indra)  to  be- 
stow (blessings)  on  the  sacrificer  who  offers  libations.  I  slay 
the  man  who  utters  no  praises,  who  is  an  enemy  of  truth,  a 
sinner,  and  empty."  ^ 

X.  32.  "  May  the  (worshippers)  who  constantly  bring  thee 
to  the  sacrifices  elay  the  boasters  (or  talkers)  who  give  no 
presents'*  {vagvandn  arMhasah). 

X.  38,  3.  "  Whatever  godless  man  (adevafi),  whether  D^ 
or  Arya,  o  much-lauded  Indra,  seeks  after  us  to  vanquish  us, 
let  these  enemies  be  easy  for  us  to  overcome ;  through  thee 
may  we  slay  them  in  the  conflict" 

[This  passage  shows  that  Aryas  as  well  as  D&sas  were 
charged  with  being  deniers  of  the  Aryan  gods  (compare  vii. 
83,  7) ;  unless  we  are  to  consider  the  term  "  godless"  as  em- 
ployed, as  in  modem  times,^  to  describe  persons  who  were 
practically,  though  not  theoretically,  unbelievers.  This  latter 
view  is  confirmed  by  A.V.  v.  8,  3,  where  an  enemy  plotting 
against  the  worshipper,  and  employing  a  priest  {v.  5),  is  yet 
described  as  "  godless."] 

X.  42,  4.  .  .  "  Here  the  hero  (Indra)  takes  for  a  friend  the 
man  who  brings  offerings ;  he  desires  no  friendship  with  the 
man  who  pours  out  no  libations." 

X.  49,  1.  .  .  "I  (says  Indra)  bestow  the  earliest  riches  on  the 
man  who  praises  me :  I  have  made  for  myself  a  hymn  which 
magnifies  me.  I  am  the  encourager  of  the  man  who  sacrifices. 
I  overwhelm  in  every  conflict  those  who  do  not  sacrifice." 

X.  160,  4.  ^  Whoever,  loving  the  gods,  offers  libations  of 
soma  to  Indra  with  an  ardent  soul,  with  his  whole  heart, — 
Indra  does  not  give  up  his  kine  (to  spoliation),  but  makes  for 

'  Compare  viii.  18,  13. 

2  "  Empty-handed,"  (Mum,  as  explained  by  Buhtlingic  and  Roth  #.r. 

s  e.y.  in  the  case  of  the  Government  Colleges  in  Ireland. 
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him  (the  soma-libation)  approved  and  pleasing.^  4.  That 
man  is  observed  by  Indra  who,  though  rich,  oflfers  to  him  no 
libations  of  soma.  Magbavat  grasps  him  in  his  fist,^  and 
slays  the  haters  of  devotion  {hrahmadvishah)  though  un- 
solicited." 

That  the  wealthy  man  here  referred  to  is  an  Aryan  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  tenor  of  the  following  text,  where 
the  rich  man  there  alluded  to,  after  contemning  Indra  during 
a  period  of  security,  concludes  by  invoking  the  god  when  he 
has  been  terrified  into  devotion  by  the  manifestations  of  his 
power  and  anger : 

viii.  21,  14.  "  Thou  takest  not  a  rich  man  for  thy  friend. 
Drunkards  contemn  thee.  When  thou  utterest  a  sound,  and 
musterest  (thy  hosts),,  then  thou  art  invoked  as  a  father."^ 

^  Prof.  Aufrecht  suggested  that  the  words  "the  soma  libation,"  should  be 
understood  in  this  Terse,  and  compares  vii.  84,  3,  and  x.  39,  2.  The  blessings 
which  attend  a  devout  worshipper  of  Indra  are  also  described  in  ri.  28,  2  ff. 

'  See  Prof.  Goldstiicker's  Sanskrit  Lexicon  s.v.  aratni.  Saya^a's  interpretation 
of  this  verse,  as  there  quoted  and  translated  bv  Prof.  G.,  is  as  follows  :  "  Indra 
manifests  himself  (to  the  pious) ;.  (the  sacrificec),  who,  though  not  wealthy,  offers 
him  the  soma  libation,— him,  Indra,  the  wealthy,  holds  in  his  hand  (lit.  Jlsty  i.e.  he 
protects  him),  after  having  deftiated  (mh  scil.  krshya)  his  enemies;  even  unsolicited 
ne  slays  the  foes  of  the  Brahmans."  I  am,  I  confess,  bold  enough  to  consider 
the  rendering  I  have  given  in  the  text  as  preferable  to  Sayana's  in  the  parts  where 
mine  differs  firom  his.  His  connection  of  the  negative  particle  na  which  follows 
riv&n  with  that  word  (so  as  to  make  it  =  arevun),  instead  of  with  the  verb  $unoti, 
seems  forced  and  unnatural,  especially  as  rich  men  are  often  censured  as  non- 
sacrifioers  (as  in  iv.  26,  7.;  v.  34,  5,  v.  42,  9;  viii.  46,  16).  Prof,  lloth  con- 
jecturally  interprets  aratnau  nirdadhdti  as  meaning  "  he  finds  him  out  in  a  cor- 
ner."'   Prof.  Aufrccht  would  render,  "  holds  him  at  arm's  length,  despises  him." 

'  Compare  the  following  additional  passages: — i.  110,  7;  i.  113,  18;  i.  121, 
13 ;  i.  131.  4 ;  i.  132,  4 ;  i.  133,  7 ;  i.  151,  7 ;  i.  162,  2 ;  i.  174,  6 ;  Y\.  22,  8 ; 
vi.  23;  2,  3,  9.  We  read  in  i.  61,  8:  "Distinguish  between  the  Aryas  and 
those  who  are  Dasyus ;  chastising  the  men  who  are  destitute  of  rites  (or  lawless), 
subject  them  to  the  sacrificcr.  Be  a  strong  supporter  of  thy  worshipper,"  etc. ;  and 
in  i.  130,  8  :  **  Indra  preserved  the  sacrificing  Arya  in  battle."  But  it  does  not 
follow  fiom  such  texts  that  the  Aryas  are  always  identifiable  with  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  gods,  though  the  two  classes  would  generally  include  the  same 
persons. 

As  the  people  named  in  the  following  verse  (iii.  63,  14),  the  Kika^as,  seem  to 
have  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  Aryan  civilization,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
it  in  reference  to  the  point  before  us.  "What  are  thy  cows,  (o  Indra)  doing 
among^  the  Eikatas?  (These  people)  neither  draw  (from  these  qows^  milk  to 
mix  with  the  soma,  nor  do  they  beat  the  sacrificial  kettle.  Brine  to  us  tne  wealth 
of  Pramaganda  (or  the  usurer);  subject  to  us  the  degradea  people."  The 
Kika(as,  according  to  Yaska  (Nir.  vi.  32),  are  a  non- Aryan  race ;  though  he  and 
S&yai^a  ^ve  n&atikas  or  atheists  as  an  alternative  sense.  Prof.  Weber  (Indische 
Studien,  i.  186)  thinks  that  as  Kikata  is  an  old.  name  for  Magadha  or  Behar,  we 
may  understand  the  word  an<lryya  used  by.  Yaska  as  meaning  an  Aryan  tribe  which 
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(See  "Contributions  to  Vedic  Theogony,"  etc.,  p.  101,  note  1.) 
In  vi.  47,  16,  Indra  is  said  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  proeperoiiB 
man  {edkamdnadvit),  probably  an  Arya  who  rendered  him 
no  service.^ 

In  two  other  passages  we  are  even  told  that  dodbts 
were  entertained  by  some  in  regard  to  Indra's  existence; 
ii.  12,  5 :  "  Have  faith  in  that  terrible  being  of  whom  men 
ask  '  where  is  he  P'  and  declare  that  he  is  not.     He  destroys 

the  possessions  of  the  foe,  etc 15.  Thou  art  true,  who 

being  irresistible,  continually  provideet  food  for  him  who  poors 
out  libations  and  cooks  oblations." 

viii.  89,  3.  "  Seeking  food,  present  a  hymn  to  Indra,  a  true 
hymn,  if  he  truly  exists.  '  Indra  does  not  exist,'  says  some 
one  ;  ^  who  has  seen  him  f  whom  shall  we  praise  P'  *  This  is 
I,  o  worshipper  (exclaims  Indra),  behold  me  here,  I  surpass 
all  beings  in  greatness.'" 

It  seems  evident  from  the  preceding  texts  that  the  pareus 
deorum  cultor  et  infreqtiens  was  by  no  means  a  rare  character 
among  the  Aryas  of  the  Vedic  age,  and  that  the  priests  found 
no  little  difficulty  in  drawing  forth  the  liberality  of  their  lay 
contemporaries  towards  themselv^,  and  in  enforcing  a  due 
regard  to  the  ceremonials  of  devotion.  It  would  even  appear 
that  the  ministers  of  religion  had  to  encoimter  a  considerable 
timount  of  contempt  and  hostiKty  from  the  ungodly,  for  such 
words  as  hrahmadvish^  "hater  of  devotion,"  and  ptydru, 

did  not  follow  Aryan  rites,  but  were  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Yrltt]^  de- 
scribed by  him  in  p.  33,  and  by  Prof.  Aufrecht  at  pp.  138  f.  of  the  same  tolume, 
who  were  admissible  by  a  particular  rite  within  the  Brahmanical  pale.  From 
Atharva  Veda,  v.  22,  14,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  Magadhas  were 
regarded  by  the  writer  with  enmity,  and  the  people  designated  in  the  Tene  before 
us  as  Eikatas,  are  described  as  hostile  or  indifferent  to  Aryan  rites.  (See  Sanskrit 
Texts  ii.  362  ff.  and  Wilson's  note  in  loco,) 

^  As  howeTer  it  is  said  in  the  same  verse  that  Indra  subdues  the  terrible,  and 
brings  forward  others,  it  is  possible  that  these  expressions  may  be  meant  merely 
to  declare  Indra's  absolute  control  over  the  destinies  of  men,  and  to  describe  ihe 
Nemesis  that  overtakes  pride,  with  an  indication  of  the  Herodotean  idea  rh 
OfToy  4>0ovfp6p.     (Herod,  lii.  40  ;  rii.  10,  and  46.) 

*  This  word  brahma-dvish  might  mean  either  "hater  o( priett*^  or  "hater 
of  devotion,"  but  in  the  R.  V.  it  seems  to  have  the  latter  sense.  Sayana,  on  ii.  23, 
renders  it  mantrdtUtm  brdhman/in&m  vd  dvethfuh^  **  hater  of  mantras  (hymns),  or 
of  Brahmans;"  and  similarly,  on  v.  42,  9,  brdhmana-dveshfHn  fnantro'difethfrht 
t>A,  "hater  of  Brjlhmans  or  of  mantras;"  whilst  on  iii.  30,  17,  he  explains  it  hj 
briUmana-dvcsha-kdrinef  "hater  of  Brabmans;"  and  the  same  on  ri,  22,  8;  ti. 
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^'despiser/'  which  seem  to  be  sometimes  applied  to  irreligious 
Aryasy  express  something  more  than  passive  opposition.  It  may 
perhaps  be  further  gathered  from  a  few  passages,  which  I  shall 
now  cite,  that  the  recognized  Aryan  worship  of  the  national 
gods,  Agni,  Indra, Yaruna,  etc.,  was  not  kept  free  from  a  certain 
admixture  of  demonolatry  borrowed  most  probably  from  the 
aboriginal  tribes ;  and  it  is  indeed  easy  to  conceive,  or  even 
a  thing  to  be  assiuned  as  natural  and  necessary,  that  the 
religion  as  well  as  the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
Aryans  should,  in  process  of  time,  have  imdergone  some 
modification  from  the  close  contact  into  which  they  must 
have  been  brought  with  these  barbarous  neighbours.^ 

From  the  first  text  which  I  shall  quote,  and  which  is  ascribed 
by  tradition  to  the  rishi  Yasishtha,  it  seems  that  that  distin- 
guished personage  himself  had  been  accused,  whether  truly 
or  falsely,  of  worshipping  false  gods,  of  familiarity  with  evil 
spirits,  and  the  practice  of  devilish  arts.  A  charge  of  this 
kind  could  scarcely  have  been  made  with  any  chance  of  being 
credited,  unless  such  demonolatry  was  commonly  known  to 
have  been  practised  either  by  him,  or  by  other  members  of  the 
same  community.  The  passage  referred  to  (R.Y.  vii.  104, 
12  ff.)  is  as  follows :  "  The  intelligent  man  can  easily  discern, 
(when)  true  and  false  words  contend  together,  which  of  them 
is  true,  and  which  of  them  is  correct.  Soma  protects  the 
former,  and  destroys  untruth.  13.  Soma  does  not  prosper 
the  sinner,  nor  the  man  who  wields  royal  power  deceitfully. 

52,  3;  Tii.  104,  2;  viii.  45,  23;  and  viii.  53.  I.  The  context  of  ii.  23,  4;  ▼. 
42,  9 ;  vi.  52,  2,  3  ;  x.  160,  4,  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  sense  "  haters  of  devo- 
tion," and  the  other  passages  contain  nothing  inconsistent  with  this  interpreta- 
tion. No  use  can  therefore  be  made  of  this  word  to  prove  the  importance  of 
priests  in  the  Vedic  age. 

^  The  demons  mentioned  in  the  Rig-veda  are  called  by  various  names,  such  as 
Raktkas,  YMuy  Tdtudhdna^  of  which  the  feminine  Tatudh&nt  is  also  found,  and 
apparently  also  Datyu  and  Ddsa.  The  word  pifdchi  (masculine)  also  occurs  in 
K.V.  i.  133,  6,  and  pifacha  frequently  in  the  A.V.  The  Ydtus  are  conceived  as 
of  different  kinds,  fpa-y&tu,  tUuka-ydtu^  ttuul&ka-i/dtUy  koka-ydtUy  supan^-ydtu^ 
ffrdhra-pdiu,  the  dog-,  owl-,  vulture-,  etc.  etc.  formed  Yatus  (vii.  104,  22) ;  and 
fophdrtif  ydtusy  perhaps,  such  as  wound  with  their  hoofs  (x.  87,  12).  Indra  and 
Agni  are  the  destroyers  of  the  Yfitus  who  seek  to  disturb  and  vitiate  the  sacrifices 
and  to  slay  these  deities  (vii.  104,  18,  20  f. ;  x.  87,  Off.).  The  Yatus  are  de- 
scribed as  aevouring,  insatiable,  eaters  of  raw  flesh,  of  the  flesh  of  men  and  cattle, 
drinkers  of  milk,  haters  of  devotion,  maleficent,  glaring-eyed,  furious,  the  offspring 
of  darkness  (vii.  104  and  x.  87  passim). 
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He  slays  the  Rakshas,  he  slays  the  liar,  they  both  sleep  in 
the  fetters  of  Indra.  14.  If  I  am  either  one  whose  gods  are 
false/  or  if  I  have  conceived  of  the  gods  untruly; — why  art 
thou  ^ngry  with  us,  o  Jdtavedas  ;  let  slanderers  fall  into  thy 
destruction.  15.  May  I  die  to-day  if  I  am  a  Y&tudh&na, 
or  if  I  have  injured  any  man's  life.  Then  let  him  be 
separated  from  his  ten  sons,  who  falsely  addresses  to  me 
(the  words)  *o  YSltudhana.'  16.  He  who  addresses  to 
me  who  am  no  Yatu^  (the  words),  *  o  Yatudhana/  or  who 
(being)  himself  a  Rakshas  says,  *I  am  pure;'^  let  Indra 
slay  him  with  his  mighty  bolt;  let  him  sink  down  the 
lowest  of  all  creatures."  Sayana  in  his  note  on  v.  12  re- 
fers to  a  legend  according  to  which  a  Rakshasa  had  taken 
the  form  of  Vasishtha,  and  killed  a  hundred  sons  of  that 
rishi,  and  that  these  verses  were  uttered  by  Vasishtha  to 
repel  the  charge  of  his  having  been  possessed  by  the  demon. 
This  legend,  however,  which  was  no  doubt  manufactured  to 
explain  the  verses,  does  not  in  reality  answer  this  purpose. 
And  it  would  seem,  as  I  have  above  assumed,  that  Vasishtha, 
or  the  speaker  in  these  verses,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
had  been  charged  with  worshipping  false  gods,  and  with 
being  under  the  influence  of  demons;  and  that  while  re- 
pelling the  accusation,  he  here  retorts  upon  his  accuser  by 
calling  him  a  Rakshas. 

Again  in  vii.  34,  8,  the  rishi  says :  "  I  who  am  no  Y&tu 
(undemoniacal)  invoke  the  gods;  fulfilling  (the  ceremony) 
in  due  form,  I  offer  a  hymn."  In  another  place*  (vii. 
21,  5)  it  is  said:  "Neither,  o  Indra,  have  Yatus  inspired^ 

1  Anria-dcvah :  i.e.  osatya-bhUtA  derd  yasya^  "  one  whose  gods  are  untrue, 
or  unreal"  (Sayana).  Prof.  Goldstiicker  a.v.  interprets  the  word  as  meaning, 
**one  to  whom  the  gods  are  untrue."  Prof.  Max  Miiller  renders  the  phrase, 
"  If  I  had  worshipped  false  gods."  Prof.  Roth  who  had  originally  a.v.  taken 
the  word  to  mean  *'  a  false  prayer."  withdraws  this  sense,  and  adheres  to  that 
given  hy  Sayana,  at  tlie  close  of  his  article  on  deva, 

»  Roth  8.V.  explains  the  word  ayutu  as  meaning,  "  not  demoniacal,  free  from 
demoniacal  (magicV*  Goldstiicker  s.v.  defines  the  word,  ^'a  no-demon,  a  being 
different  from,  or  the  reverse  of,  a  fiend." 

»  See  Prof.  GoldstUcker's  Diet.  s.v.  aydtu. 

♦  Quoted  with  its  context  in  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.  345. 

«  Or,  *•  impelled,"  jujuvuh.  This  is  the  sense  given  by  Roth  «.r.  who  explains 
the  words  thus:  "  Demons  do  not  impel  us  :"  i.e,  ""We  are  not  in  league  w^ith 
demons."      Compare  deva-Juia,  *' god-inspired,"  or  "god-impelled,"  applied  to 
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US ^    Let  the  lord  (Indra)  triumph  over  the  hostile 

race ;  let  no  priapic  (or  long-tailed)  demons,^  approach  our 
ceremony," 

In  vi.  62,  8,  a  person  characterized  as  rakshoyuj  is  devoted 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  gods.  The  commentator  explains  the 
term  as  either  "  the  lord,  or  the  instigator,  of  demons,  or  a 
priest  possessed  of,  or  by,  demons"  (Bakshases). 

In  vii.  85,  1,  the  word  arakslias  is  used  in  a  sense  perhaps 
akin  to  that  of  aydtu  :  "  I  consecrate  (or  polish,  puniske)  for 
you  twain  an  undemoniacal  (arakshasam)  hymn,  offering  a 
libation  of  soma  to  Indra  and  Varuna."  The  same  word  is 
also  employed  in  viii.  90,  8,  where  the  Asvins  are  thus 
addressed:  "Since  we  offer  to  you  an  undemoniacal  gift 
{rdtim  arakshasam),*'  etc.     Compare  ii.  10,  5  ;  v.  87,  9. 

If  we  should  assign  to  the  words  Rakshaso  devavitau  in  R.  V. 
V.  42;  10  (a  passage  quoted  above),  the  sense  of  **  the  sacrifice 
offered  to  a  Rakshas,"  the  preceding  conclusions  would  be  still 
further  confirmed. 

If  such  demonolatry  really  existed  to  any  extent  among 
the  Aryas,  it  is  quite  conceivable  (I  throw  this  out  as 
Sk,  mere  conjecture),  that  the  intense  hatred  of  the 
evil  spirits  whom,  under  the  appellations  of  Ydtudhanas, 
Hakshases,  Asuras,  etc.,  Agni,  Indra,  and  other  deities,  are 
^o  frequently  represented  in  the  R.  V.  (i.  133 ;  iii.  16,  1 ; 


'Vi^vilinitra  in  iii  63,  9 ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  daayujutaya  in  vi.  24,  8,  where 
it  is  said  :  **  Indra  does  not  bow  to  the  strong  nor  the  firm,  nor  to  the  bold  man 
impelled  by  a  Da»yn  (or  evil  spirit)." 

^  The  sense  of  the  following  w^ords  na  vattdand  vedyubhiJi  is  obscure. 
»  Sisnadevdh.  The  same  word  occurs  in  x.  99,  3:  "When,  irresistible,  he 
conquered  by  his  force  the  treasures  of  the  (city)  with  a  hundred  gates,  slaying 
the  priapic  (or  long-tailed)  demons."  (See  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.  346).  If  this 
iRTora  fifnadeva  is  correctly  rendered  as  aoove,  the  demons  in  question  may  have 
some  affinity  with  the  Gandharvas,  who  are  represented  as  objects  of  apprehension 
in  A.V.  iv.  37,  in  consequence  of  their  propensity  for  women,  whom,  though 
themselves  hairy  like  dogs  or  monkeys,  they  attempted  to  seduce  by  assuming  an 
agreeable  form  (vv.  11,  12).  The  author  of  the  hymn  accordingly  wishes  that 
they  may  be  emasculated  (v.  7).  [Professor  Aufrecht  thinks  that  fifnadevdh, 
being  a  bahuvrihi  compound,  must  mean  "lascivious"  {fiftiam  devo  ye^Mmy] 
These  Gandharvas  are  also  described  (vv.  8,  9)  as  havir'adUn,  **  eaters  of  obla- 
tions." In  A.V.  xviii.  2,  28,  the  Dasyus  (who  must  here  be  demons)  are  spoken 
of  as  mingling  with  the  Pitris  under  the  appearance  of  friends,  though  they  had 
no  right  to  partake  in  the  oWations ;  ana  Agni  is  besought  to  drive  them  away 
from  the  sacrifice.  Compare  the  disputes  regarding  the  admission  of  Kudra  to  a 
share  in  sacrifices,  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.  203,  241,  312  ff. 
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vii.  13,  1;  vii.  15,  10;  vii.  104;  viii.  23,  13;  viii.  43,  S 
X.  87 ;  X.  187,  3,  etc.)  as  destroying  or  chasing  away  fr 
the  sacrifices  which  they  disturbed  and  polluted  (vii.  104, 
X.  87,  9,  11),  may  not  have  been  inspired  by  the  dread  wh 
the  superstitious  worshippers  entertained  of  those  goblins, 
much  as  by  the  fact  that  they  were  rival  objects  of  adorat 
for  whom  their  votaries  claimed  a  share  in  the  oblatio 
whilst  the  adherents  of  the  gods  described  their  patrons 
triumphing  by  their  superior  power  over  the  hostile  intrud* 
and  their  magical  arts  (vii.  104,  20,  21,  24;  x.  87,  19).i 

Is  it  possible  to  look  upon  Rudra  as  having  been  origins 
a  demon  worshipped  by  the  aborijgines  as  the  lord  of  ( 
spirits,  and  subsequently  introduced  into  the  Aryan  worshi 
And  that  he  was  then,  as  well  as  originally,  supplicated 
abstain  from  inflicting  those  evils  of  which  he  was  regard 
as  the  author,  and  flattered  by  being  addressed  as  the'gi 
healer  of  those  sufferings  which  had  their  origin  in  his  mi 
volenceP  (See  the  reference  made  to  the  late  Rev.  '. 
Stevenson's  paper  on  the  "  Ante-Brahmanical  Religion  of 
Hindus,"  and  to  Lassen's  Ind.  Antiq.  in  Sanskrit  Texts, 
344).  His  malignant,  homicidal,  and  cattle-destroying  c 
racter  (R.V.  iv.  3,  6;  i.  114,  10,  Sanskrit  Texts  iv.  3S 
assimilates  him  to  the  Rakshasas  and  Y&tudh&nas  (thougl 
is  true  that  they  are  not,  as  he  is,  specifically  described  as 
inflicters  of  disease  and  death) ;  and  he  is  described  in 
Satarudriya  (Vaj.  S.  xvi.  8,  20),  as  having  attenda 
(saivdnah),  while  in  A.V.  xiii.  4,  27,  all  the  Yatus  are  saic 
obey  his  commands,  and  in  v.  25  of  the  same  hymn  hi 
declared  to  be  death,  and  immortality,  vastness  {ahhvarn),  i 
a  Rakshas  {sa  eva  mrtyuh  so  ^mrtam  so  'bhvam  sa  rakshah);  j 
in  xi.  2,  30  f.,  reverence  is  offered  to  his  wide- mouthed  howl 
dogs,  and  to  his  shouting,  long-haired,  devouring  armies, 
is  true  that  in  the  11th  verse  of  the  same  hymn  he  is  as! 
to  drive  away  dogs  and  shrieking  female  (demons)  with  i 

^  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  this  supposition  in  ordi 
account  for  the  dread  and  hatred  of  Kakshases  which  prevailea  in  the  Vedic 
Such  horror  aud  hatred  of  demons  appear  to  he  natural  to  men  in  a  certain  f 
of  civilization.  See  Lecky's  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Batioaa 
i.  17  f. 
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lieyelled  hair  ;  that  in  A.V.  iv.  28,  5,  Bhava  (a  deity  akin  to, 
or  identical  with,  Bodra)  and  Sarva  are  solicited  to  destroy  the 
TltadhdiHt  who  uses  incantations  (compare  x.  1,  23)  and 
suikee  men  mad;  that  in  Yaj.  16,  5,  Budra  is  besought  to 
drive  away  Tfttudhanls ;  that  in  A.V.  xi.  2,  28,  Bhava  is 
asked  to  be  gracious  to  the  sacrificer  who  has  faith  in  the 
eiswtence  of  the  gods,  and  in  v,  23  is  said  to  destroy  the  con- 
temners of  the  deities  who  offer  them  no  sacrifice ; — all  of 
theee  latter  traits  being  common  to  him  with  the  other  Vedic 
gods.     If,  however,  Eudra  really  represents  a  god  or  demon 
borrowed  by  the  Aryas  from  the  aborigines,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  when  adapted  by  the  former  he  would  be  in- 
vested with  the  general  characteristics  which  they  assigned 
to  their  other  deities,  and  that  his  connection  with  the  evil 
spirits,  of  whom  he  was  originally  the  chief,  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  kept  out  of  sight  and  ultimately  forgotten. 

It  is  true  that  this  theory  leaves  unexplained  the  connec- 
tion of  Budra  with  the  Maruts,  in  conformity  with  which  he 
ought  to  be  the  god  of  tempests.  (See  the  extract  from 
Weber's  Ind.  Stud,  in  Sansk.  Texts,  iv.  334  ff).  But  Budra 
may  be  a  composite  character,  and  modified  by  the  addition 
<^  heterogeneous  elements  in  the  course  of  ages. 

There  is  no  proof  in  the  Big-veda  that  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  Budra,  even  if  it  was  more  recent  than  that  of 
the  other  Vedic  gods,  was  met  with  any  opposition.     But  we 
find  there  are  hints  that  the  adoration  of  the  Budras  or  Maruts 
^was  regarded  as  an  innovation.     These  deities  are  described 
in  many  places  (see  my  paper,  "  Contributions  to  a  Know- 
ledge of  Vedic  Theogony,"  etc.,  p.  110),  as  the  sons  of  Budra 
and  Prsni,  and  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  had 
fiome  connection  with  Budra.     In  one  passage,  too,  (B.V.  vii. 
56,   17),  a  cattle-destroying  and  homicidal  character  {gohd 
nrhd  vadho  vah),  akin  to  his,  is  ascribed  to  them.     On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  frequently  represented  as  in  close  rela- 
tion with  Indra ;  and  in  fact  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  these 
deities  of  the  tempest  should  be  associated  with  the  Thun- 
derer, who  could  scarcely  fiilfil  his  function  as  dispenser  of 
rain  without  their  co-operation.     But  there  are  some  hymns, 
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-viz.,  the  16oth,  the  170th,  and  the  ITlst,  of  the  first  Mandala, 
in  which  Indra  is  introduced  as  regarding  them  with  jealousy, 
and  as  resenting  the  worship  which  was  paid  to  them.  Thus 
in  i.  160,  6  ff.,  he  boasts  that  he  is  quite  independent  of  their 
aid,  while  they  reply  that  their  assistance  had  been  of  im- 
portance to  his  success  in  battle.  (Compare  viiL.  7,.  31,  and 
viii.  85,  7;  iv.  18,  11).  Again,,  in  i.  170,  Indra,  who  com- 
plains {v.  3)  that  the  rishi  Agastya  was  despising  him  and 
neglecting  his  worship,  is  besought  {v,  2)  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Maruts,  and  to  associate  with  them  at  the  sacrifice 
(r.  5) ;  and  in  i.  171,  4,  the  rishi  asks  forgiveness  from  the 
Maruts,  because,  through  dread  of  Indra,. he  had  discontinued 
the  sacrifice  which  he  had  begun  in  their  honour.  From  all 
this  it  would  seem  as  if  the  worshippers  of  Indra  had  enter- 
tained some  objection  to  the  adoration  of  the  Maruts,  and 
ascribed  to  the  god  the  aversion  to  it  which  they  themselves 
entertained.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  hypothesis  that 
Rudra  may  have  originally  been  a  deity  or  demon  who  was 
introduced  from  the  worship  of  the  aborigines  into  that  of 
their  Aryan  conquerors,  the  same  may  have  been  the  case 
with  the  Rudras  or  Maruts,  the  sons  of  Kudra.  Only,,  if  this 
be  the  fact,  these  gods  have  been  transformed  in  character  in 
the  course  of  their  reception  into  the  Indian  pantheon,  and 
rehabilitated  by  the  ascription  to  them  of  difierent  functions 
and  milder  attributes  than  those  which  belonged  to  them  as 
deities,  or  demons  of  the  aborigines. 

The  supposition  which  I  have  here  made  of  the  gradual 
transformation  of  B&kshasas  into  deities,  is  illustrated  by  the 
story  told  in  the  Mahabhdrata  of  the  Rakshasi  Jard^  who  is 
called  a  household  goddess,  and  is  represented  as  seeking  to 
requite  by  benefits  the  worship  which  was  paid  to  her.  (See 
Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.  247). 

I  have  already  quoted  from  the  Atharva-veda  (v.  17)  some 
evidence  of  the  greater  development  which  the  Brahmanical 
pretensions  had  received  subsequently  to  the  age  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  Rig-veda  was  composed.  Farther  illus- 
tration of  the  same  point  may  be  found  in  the  two  hymns 
which  follow  the  one  just  referred  to,  viz.,  A.V.  v.  18,  and 
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V.  19,  which  have  been  already  translated  in  my  former 
paper,  "Miscellaneous  Hymns  from  the  Rig  and  Atharva 
^edas,*'  pp.  34  ff.).     There  is  another  section  of  the  same 
^eda,  xii.  5,  in  which  curses  similar  to  those  in  the  last 
i;wo  hymns  are  fulminated  against  the  oppressors  of  Br&h- 
xnans.     The  following  are  specimens:  "4.  'Prayev  (brdhmdn) 
IS   the  chief  (thing);   the  Brahman  is  the  lord  (adkipati). 
S.  From  the  Kshattriya  who  takes  the  priest's  cow,  and  op- 
]pre8ses  the  Br&hman,  (6)  there  depart  piety  (sunrta),  valour, 
£Ood  fortune,  (7)  force,  keenness,  vigour,  strength,  speech, 
energy,  prosperity,  virtue,  (8)   prayer   {brahman),  royalty, 
^ngdom,  subjects,  splendour,  renown,  lustre,  wealth,  (9)  life, 
T>eauty,  name,  fame,  inspiration  and  expiration,  sight,  hear- 
ing, (10)  milk,  juice,  food,  eating,  righteousness,  truth,  obla- 
"tion,  sacrifice,  offspring,  and  cattle ; — (11)  all  these  things  de- 
3)art  from  the  Kshattriya  who  takes  the  priest's  cow.     12. 
Terrible  is  the  BrS-hman's  cow,  filled  with  deadly  poison.  .  .  • 
13.  In  her  reside  all  dreadful  things  and  all  forms  of  death, 
(14)  all  cruel  things,  and  all  forms  of  homicide.     15.  When 
taken,  she  binds  in  the  fetters  of  death  the  oppressor  of  priests 
and  despiser  of  the  gods."     A  great  deal  more  follows  to  the 
same  effect,  which  it  would  be  tiresome  to  quote. 

I  subjoin  some  further  texts  of  the  Atharva- veda  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  priests  {brdhmdn)  and  Brdhmans,  and  as 
I  suppose  these  two  words  had  by  this  period  become  nearly 
synonymous,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  sufficieAt  reason  for 
separating  the  passages  in  which  they  respectively  occur. 

iv.  6,  1.  "  The  Br&hman  was  bom  the  first,  with  ten  heads 
and  ten  faces.  He  first  drank  the  soma ;  he  made  poison 
powerless."  ^ 

In  xix.  22,  21  (=  xix.  23,  30)  it  is  similarly  said :  "  Powers 
^Te  assembled,  of  which  prayer  (or  sacred  science,  brahman)  is 
tiJie  chief.     Prayer  in  the  beginning  stretched  out  the  sky. 

^  I  may  mention  for  the  benefit  of  any  Indian  Student  who  may  see  this  article 
tliat  this  hitherto  undiscovered  variety  of  Brahman,  who  was  never  anything  but 
^  **  sky-flower/'  created  by  the  proline  imagination  of  the  author  of  this  verse, 
"^ras  not  again  heard  of,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  till  he  was  resuscitated  as  Rdvana 
\)y  the  autnor  of  the  Ramslyana  and  his  followers,  who  describe  the  enemy  of  Rama 
^nd  ravisher  of  Sitd  as  a  monstrous  Brihman  with  ten  heads. 
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The  priest  (brdhmdn)  was  bom  the  first  of  beings.  Who,  then, 
ought  to  vie  with  the  priest  ?  " 

A  superhuman  power  appears  to  be  ascribed  to  the  priest 
in  the  following  passages, — unless  by  priest  we  are  to  under- 
stand Brhaspati : — 

xix.  9, 12.  "  May  a  prosperous  journey  be  granted  to  me 
by  prayer,  Praj&pati,  Dhatri,  the  worlds,  the  Vedas,  the  seven 
rishis,  the  fires ;  may  Indra  grant  me  felicity,  may  the  priest 
(brahman)  grant  me  felicity." 

xix.  43,  8.  "  May  the  priest  conduct  me  to  the  place  whither 
the  knowers  of  prayer  (or  of  sacred  science)  go  by  initiation 
and  austerity.     May  the  priest  impart  to  me  sacred  science." 

The  wonderful  powers  of  the  Brahmach&rin,  or  student  of 
sacred  science,  are  described  in  a  hymn  (A.V.  xi.  5),  parts  of 
which  are  translated  in  my  paper  on  the  progress  of  the  Vedic 
Religion,  pp.  374  ff. 

And  yet  with  all  this  sacredness  of  his  character  the  priest 
must  be  devoted  to  destruction,  if,  in  the  interest  of  an  enemy, 
he  was  seeking  by  his  ceremonies  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the 
worshipper. 

V.  8,  5,  "  May  the  priest  whom  these  men  have  placed  at 
their  head  (as  a  purohita)  for  our  injury,  fall  under  thy  feet, 
o  Indra ;  I  hurl  him  away  to  death"  (compare  A.V.  vii. 
70,  1  ff ). 


Art.  IX. — On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Veda.  By  J.  MuiR,  Esq. 

I  AM  led  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this 
paper  by  a  passage  in  Mr.  Cowell's  preface  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  late  Professor  Wilson's  translation  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  which  appears  to  me  unduly  to  depreciate  the  services 
which  have  already  been  rendered  by  those  eminent  scholars 
both  in  Germany  and  in  England  who  have  begun  to  apply 
the  scientific  processes  of  modem  philology  to  the  explanation 
of  this  ancient  hymn-collection.    Mr.  Cowell  admits  (p.  vi.), — 

'<  As  Vaidik  studies  progress,  and  more  texts  are  published  and 
studied,  fresh  light  will  be  thrown  on  these  records  of  the  ancient 
World ;  and  we  may  gradually  attain  a  deeper  insight  into  their 
meaning  than  the  mediaeval  Hindus  could  possess,  just  as  a  modern 
scholar  may  understand  Homer  more  thoroughly  than  the  Byzantine 
scholiasts." 

But  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

^'It  is  easy  to  depreciate  native  commentators,  but  it  is  not  so 
«asy  to  supersede  them ;  and  while  I  would  by  no  means  uphold 
£ayana  as  infallible,  I  confess  that,  in  the  present  early  stage  of 
Vaidik  studies  in  Europe,  it  seems  to  me  the  Rafer  course  to  follow 
native  tradition  rather  than  to  accept  too  readily  the  arbitrary  con- 
jectures which  continental  scholars  so  often  hazard." 

Without  considering  it  necessary  to  examine,  or  defend,  all 
iihe  explanations  of  particular  words  proposed  by  the  foreign 
lexicographers  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Cowell,  I  yet  venture  td 
think  that  those  scholars  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  com- 
mencing at  once  the  arduous  task  of  expounding  the  Yeda  on 
the  principles  of  interpretation  which  they  have  adopted  and 
enunciated.  This  task  is,  no  doubt — (as  those  who  undertake 
it  themselves  confess) — one  which  will  only  be  properly 
accomplished  by  the  critical  labours  of  many  scholars,  I  may 
even  say,  of  several  successive  generations.  This  is  clear,  if 
any  proof  were  wanted,  from  the  parallel  case  of  the  Old 
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Testament ;  on  the  interpretation  of  which  Hebraists,  after 
all  the  studies  of  many  centuries,  are  yet  far  from  having 
said  their  last  word.  But  what  are  those  texts,  and  addi- 
tional materials  and  appliances  which  Mr.  Cowell  desires 
to  have  within  reach  before  we  are  to  suffer  ourselves  to 
distrust  the  authority  of  native  commentators,  and  to  make 
any  efforts  to  attain  that  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
the  Vedas  which  he  feels  to  be  desirable  P  The  Rig-veda,  as 
every  one  admits,  stands  alone  in  its  antiquity,  and  in  the 
character  of  its  contents,  and  must  therefore,  as  regards  its 
more  peculiar  and  difficult  portions,  be  interpreted  mainly 
through  itself.  To  apply  in  another  sense  the  words  of  its 
commentator,  it  shines  by  its  own  light,  and  is  self-demon- 
strating.^ But  the  whole  text  of  the  Rig-veda  SanhitA  has 
been  already  published  with  the  commentary  on  the  first 
eight  books.  The  texts  of  the  Sama-veda  (which  contains 
only  a  few  verses  which  are  not  in  the  Rig-veda)  and  of  the 
Whit«  Yajur-veda,  have  also  been  printed.  It  is  true  that 
only  a  part  of  the  Black  Yajur-veda  has  yet  been  given  to 
the  world,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  contains 
any  very  large  amount  of  matter  which  will  throw  light 
on  the  real  sense  of  the  older  hymns.  Besides,  we  already 
possess  in  print  the  texts  of  the  two  most  important  Br&h- 
manas,  and  a  portion  of  a  third,  so  that  any  aid  which  can 
be  derived  from  them  is  also  at  our  command.  But  even  if 
additional  materials  of  greater  value  than  are  ever  likely  to 
be  brought  to  light  were  still  inaccessible,  why  should  not 
competent  scholars  proceed  at  once,  with  the  very  considerable 
means  which  they  already  possess,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
true  interpretation  of  the  Rig-veda,  leaving  the  mistakes 
which  they  may  now  commit  to  be  corrected  by  their  own 
future  researches,  or  by  those  of  their  successors,  when  further 
helps  shall  have  become  available  ?    Ars  ionga  vita  brevis. 

I  propose  in  the  course  of  this  paper  to  show,  by  a  selec 
tion  of  instances  from  the  Nirukta,  and  from  S&yana's  com- 
mentary, the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  assistance  which 
those  works  afford  for  explaining  many  of  the  most  difficult 
^  See  Miiller's  Rig-veda,  vol.  i.,  p.  4,  lines  21£ 
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passages  of  tho  hymns,  and  the  consequent  necessity  which 
exists  that  all  the  other  available  resources  of  philology 
shotild  be  called  into  requisition  to  supply  their  deficiencies. 
But  before  proceeding  to  this  part  of  my  task,  I  wish  to 
allow  the  representatives  of  the  different  schools  of  Vedic 
interpretation  to  state  their  own  opinions  on  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

Professor  Wilson  professes  to  have  based  his  translation  of 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  on  the  commentary  of  S&yana 
Acharya,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  on  whose  work  he  remarks  that — 

"Although  the  interpretation  of  Sayana  may  be  occasionally 
questioned,  he  undoubtedly  had  a  knowledge  of  his  text  far  beyond 
the  pretensions  of  any  European  scholar,  and  must  have  been  in 
possession,  either  through  his  own  learning  ol*  that  of  his  assistants, 
of  aU  the  interpretations  which  had  been  perpetuated  by  traditional 
teaching  from  the  earliest  times.*' — Introduction  to  Translation  of 
Hig-veda  Sanhita  (published  in  1850),  vol.  i.,  p.  xlix. 

And  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  tho  10th  hymn  of  the 
Ist  Book  (vol.  i.,  p.  25)  he  observes,  on  certain  proposed 
renderings  of  Prof.  Roth  and  M.  Langlois,  that  "  Siyana,  no 
doubt,  knew  much  better  than  either  of  the  European  inter- 
preters what  the  expression  intended."  In  the  introduction 
to  his  second  vol.,  p.  xix.  (published  in  1854),  Prof.  Wilson 
returns  to  the  subject,  and  remarks,  among  other  things,  as 
follows : — 

"With  respect  to  unusual  words,  there  are  no  doubt  a  great 
number  employed  in  the  Yeda,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  lexico- 
graphic siguificaUous  given  by  the  commentators  may  be  sometimes 
questionable,  sometimes  contradictory ;  but  from  what  other  autho- 
rity can  a  satisfactory  interpretation  bo  derived  ?  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  a  careful  collation  of  all  the  passages  in  which  such  words 
occur  might  lead  to  a  consistent  and  indisputable  interpretation ; 
but  this  assumes  that  they  have  always  been  employed  with  pre- 
cision and  uniformity  by  the  original  authors,  a  conclusion  that 
would  scarcely  be  tenable  even  if  the  author  were  one  individual, 
and  utterly  untenable  when,  as  is  the  caso  with  the  Suktas,  tho 
authors  are  indefinitely  numerous :  it  is  very  improbable,  therefore, 
that  even  such  collation  would  remove  all  perplexity  on  this  account, 
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although  it  might  occasionally  do  bo  ;  at  any  rate  such  a  concord- 
ance has  still  to  be  established,  and  until  it  is  effected  we  may  bo 
satisfied  with  the  interpretation  given  us  by  the  most  distinguished 
native  scholars,  availing  themselves  of  all  the  Yaidik  learning  that 
had  preceded  them,"  etc.  etc. 

Again  in  p.  xxii.  he  says  : — 

<<  The  more  unmanageable  difficulties  are  those  which  are  utterly 
insuperable  except  by  guess :  they  are  not  the  perplexities  of  com- 
mission, but  of  omission :  not  the  words  or  phrases  that  are  given,  but 
those  that  are  left  out :  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  abuse  of  eUipsb 
and  metonymy,  requiring  not  only  words,  but  sometimes  sentences,  to 
be  supplied  by  comment  or  conjecture,  before  any  definite  meaning 

can  be  given  to  the  expressions  that  occur It  may  not 

always  require  extraordinary  ingenuity  to  hit  upon  what  is  intended 
by  such  elliptical  expressions  from  correlative  terms  or  context; 
but  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  by  European  scholars,  whose 
ordinary  train  of  thinking  runs  in  a  very  different  channel  from 
that  of  Indian  scholarship,  can  scarcely  claim  equal  authority  with 
the  latter,"  etc. 

In  regard  to  one  of  these  elliptical  texts,  Prof.  Wilson 
expresses  himself  very  unhesitatingly  when  he  says  (p.  xxiii.) : 

''The  original  author  alone  could  say  with  confidence  that  he 
meant  ^riversy^  which  thenceforward  became  the  traditional  and 
admitted  explanation,  and  is,  accordingly,  so  supplied  by  the 
scholiast." 

In  the  following  passage  (p.  xxv.),  however,  Prof.  Wilson 
admits  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  explanations  had 
always  actually  come  down  from  the  age  of  the  authors  of 
the  hymns : — 

"How  far  his"  {i.e.  the  author's)  "lecture  and  amplification 
may  have  been  preserved  uncorrupted  through  successive  genera- 
tions, until  they  reached  Yaska,  and  eventually  Sayana,  may  be 
reasonably  liable  to  question ;  but  that  the  explanations  of  these 
scholiasts  were  not  arbitrary,  but  were  such  as  had  been  established 
by  the  practice  of  preceding  schools,  and  were  generally  current  at 
their  several  eras,  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  Even  if  it  were  not  so, 
their  undeniable  learning  and  their  sympathy  with  the  views  and 
feelings  of  their  countrymen,  amongst  whom  were  the  original 
authors  and  expounders  of  the  SOiktas,  must  give  a  weight  to  their 
authority  which  no  European  scholar,  however  profound  his  know- 
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edge  of  Sanskrit  or  of  the  Yedas,  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  entitled  to 
kirn.'' 

The  following  is  Prof.  Eudolph  Both^s  explanation  of 
he  system  which  he  has  pursued  in  the  interpretation  of 
Tedic  words  in  the  great  Sanskrit  and  German  Lexicon 
published  by  himself  and  Dr.  BoehtKng^.  I  translate  from 
he  preface  to  the  first  vol.  of  the  Lexicon  published  in  1855  : 

**  As  the  aids  fttmished  to  us  by  recent  authors  for  the  understand- 
ig  of  the  Yedic  texts  are  but  scanty,  we  are  the  more  dependent  on 
lie  contributions  made  to  their  interpretation  by  Indian  scholarship 
aelf,  f  .0.,  on  the  commentaries.  And,  in  fact,  so  far  as  regards  one  of 
18  branches  of  Yedic  literature,  the  treatises  on  theology  and 
OTship,  we  can  desire  no  better  guides  than  these  commentators, 
»  exact  in  all  respects,  who  follow  their  texts  word  by  word,  who, 
>  long  as  even  the  semblance  of  a  misconception  might  arise,  are 
yver  weary  of  repeating  what  they  have  frequently  said  before, 
id  who  often  appear  as  if  they  had  been  writing  for  us  foreigners 
ither  than  for  their  own  priestly  alumni  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
idst  of  these  conceptions  and  impressions.  Here,  where  their  task  is 
»  explain  the  widely-ramified,  ingenious,  and  often  far-fetched  sym- 
>lism  of  their  ceremonial,  to  elucidate  the  numberless  minutisB  on 
le  observance  of  which  in  religious  worship,  eternal  salvation  or 
nrdition  depends,  they  are  on  their  proper  ground.  For  in  the 
rl^manas  there  breathes  the  same  spirit  which  works  downward 
irough  the  whole  course  of  orthodox  Indian  theology,  and  in  par- 
eolar  has  pervaded  those  Brahmanical  schools  which  some  cen- 
iries  ago  were  so  zealously  engaged  in  investigating  and  explaining 
le  most  prominent  treatises  of  their  ancient  theological  literature. 

''The  case,  however,  is  quite  different  when  the  same  men 
isume  the  task  of  interpreting  the  ancient  collections  of  hymns. 
hese  texts  are  not  the  creations  of  theological  speculation,  nor 
ave  they  sprang  out  of  the  soil  of  that  rigidly  prescribed, 
linute,  liturgical  ceremonial  to  which  we  have  alluded,  but  they 
re  for  the  most  part  productions  of  the  eldest  religious-lyrical 
oetry,  the  artistic  cultivation  of  which  was  as  little  confined  to 
articular  families  or  castes  as  was  the  offering  of  daily  sacrifice 
ad  prayer:  in  them  a  world  of  deities  lives,  and  a  worship  is 
lirrored,  which  are  essentially  distinct  from  the  system  taught  in 
le  Brihma^as ;  they  speak  a  language  divided  from  that  of  the 
!r&hmanas  (which  scarcely  differs  from  the  so-called  classical 
anskrit)  by  a  chasm  as  wide  as  that  which  separates  the  Latin  of 
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the  Salic  hymns  from  that  of  M.  Terentius  Varro.  Here,  therefore, 
there  were  required  not  only  quite  different  qualifications  for  inter- 
pretation, but  also  a  freedom  of  judgment  and  a  greater  breadth  of 
view  and  of  historical  intuitions.  Freedom  of  judgment,  however, 
was  wanting  to  priestly  learning  among  all  the  nations  of  heathen 
antiquity,  whilst  in  India  no  one  has  ever  had  any  conception  of 
historical  development. 

'*  Thus  the  very  qualities  which  have  made  those  commentators 
excellent  guides  to  an  understanding  of  the  theological  treatises, 
render  them  unsuitable  conductors  on  that  far  older  and  quite  dif- 
ferently circumstanced  domain.  As  the  so-called  classical  Sanskrit 
was  perfectly  familiar  to  them,  they  sought  its  ordinary  idiom  in 
the  Vedic  hymns  also.  Since  any  difference  in  the  ritual  appeared 
to  them  inconceivable,  and  the  present  forms  wore  believed  to  have 
existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  they  fancied  that  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Indian  religion  must  have  sacrificed  in  the  very 
same  manner.  As  the  recognized  mythological  and  cosmical  sys- 
tems of  their  own  age  appeared  to  them  unassailable  and  revealed 
verities,  they  must  necessarily  (so  the  commentators  thought)  be 
discoverable  in  that  centre-point  of  revelation,  the  hymns  of  the 
ancient  Eishis,  who  had,  indeed,  lived  in  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  gods,  and  possessed  far  higher  wisdom  than  the  succeeding 
generations. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  this  state  of  things,  or  to  illus- 
trate it  by  examples.*  Nor  will  it  be  expected  that  we  should  here 
indicate  at  length  the  very  considerable  advantage  which  is  deriv- 
able from  the  works  of  these  interpreters,  in  spite  of  all  their  imper- 
fections. The  whole  state  of  the  case  is  neither  difficult  to  recognise, 
nor  singular  in  its  kind.  The  sacred  books  of  the  ancient  nations 
were,  as  a  general  rule,  explained  in  the  same  manner  by  later 
generations  according  to  the  prevailing  systems  of  theology  and  th© 
higher  or  lower  state  of  science ;  and  in  every  case  this  interpreta- 
tion was  given  out  as  being  a  tradition,  that  is,  it  claimed  for  itself 
an  antiquity  and  a  dignity  of  which  it  could  not  always  boast  with 
truth.  Besides,  to  give  an  example,  it  has  never  occurred  to  any 
one  to  make  our  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  depend  on  the  Talmud  and  the  Eabbins,  while  there  are 

*  ^Though  Prof.  Rdth  docs  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give  instances  in  proof 
of  his  assertions,  I  may  allude  to  the  ii?ay  in  which  Sayaijia  considers  the  dwarf' 
incarnation  of  Vijh^u  to  be  referred  to  in  R.V.  i.  22  16ff.,  and  identifies  th« 
Rudra  of  the  hj^mns  with  the  husband  of  PjLrrati ;  see  his  note  on  R.V.  L  114, 
6;  and  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.  57  and  257.  Ydska,  however,  and  the  older  authors 
referred  to  by  him,  Nir.  xii.  19,  seem  to  know,  or,  at  least,  they  say,  nothing  of 
the  dwarf-incarnation.— J. M.] 
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not  wanting  scholars  who  hold  it  as  the  duty  of  a  conscientious 
interpreter  of  the  Veda  to  translate  in  conformity  with  Sayana, 
Kahtdhara,  etc.  Consequently,  we  do  not  helieve,  like  H.  H. 
Wilson,  that  S&yana,  for  instance,  understood  the  expressions  of  the 
Veda  better  than  any  European  interpreter ;  but  we  think  that  a 
conscientious  European  interpreter  may  understand  the  Veda  far 
better  and  more  correctly  than  Sayana.  We  do  not  esteem  it  our 
first  task'  to  arrive  at  ttiat  understanding  of  the  Veda  which  was 
current  in  India  some  centuries  ago,  but  to  search  out  the  sense 
which  the  poets  themselves  have  put  into  their  hymns  and  utter- 
ances. Hence  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  writings  of  Sayana  and 
the  other  commentators  do  not  form  a  rule  for  the  interpreter, 
"but  are  merely  one  of  those  helps  of  which  the  latter  will  avail 
himself  for  the  execution  of  his  undoubtedly  difficult  task,  a  task 
i^hich  is  not  to  be  accomplished  at  the  first  onset,  or  by  any  single 
individual 

"We  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  follow  the  path  prescribed 
by  philology,  to  derive  fix)m  the  texts  themselves  the  sense  which 
they  contain,  by  a  juxtaposition  of  all  the  passages  which  are  cog- 
nate in  diction  or  contents ; — a  tedious  and  laborious  path,  in  which 
neither  the  commentators  nor  the  translators  have  preceded  us. 
The  double  duty  of  exegete  and  lexicographer  has  thus  devolved 
upon  us.  A  simply  etymological  procedure,  practised  as  it  must 
be  by  those  who  seek  to  divine  the  sense  of  a  word  from  the  sole 
consideration  of  the  passage  before  them,  without  regard  to  the  ten 
or  twenty  other  passages  in  which  it  recurs,  cannot  possibly  lead  to 
a  correct  result.  Such  a  procedure,  even  if  practised  in  conformity 
with  philological  principles,  moves  in  far  too  wide  logical  circles 
to  admit  of  its  always  hitting  the  right  point,  and  gives  rise  to  con- 
ceptions which  are  far  too  general  and  colourless,  which,  perhaps, 
indeed,  include  within  them  the  firmly  defined  and  sharply  stamped 
meaning  which  the  word  contains,  but  fail  to  reproduce  it  in  its 
peculiarity,  and  therefore  in  its  power  and  beauty. 

"  Of  this  nature  is  the  procedure  which  the  commentators  have 

adopted,  and  whereby  they  clearly  demonstrate  that  they  have  not 

simultaneously  metstered  the  entire  vocabulary  of  these  books,  and 

at  the  same  time  that  they  have  not  handled  the  individual  passages 

according  to  any  fixed  traditional  interpretation.    Hence  it  happens 

that  they  have  assigned  to  a  large  number  of  nouns  in  the  Veda  the 

sense  of  power,  sacrifice,  food,  wisdom,  etc.,  and  to  many  verbs,  that 

of  going, ^  moving,  etc.,  when  all  these  words  are  distinct  from  one 

1  [The  Nighan^  ii.,  14,  contains  no  less  than  122  yerbs,  to  which  the  sense  of 
going  is  assigned. — J.M.] 
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another,  have  a  definite  value  and  a  clear  significance  of  their  own, 
and  in  many  cases  have  scarcely  the  most  distant  connection  with 
those  general  conceptions.  And  it  is  only  hy  the  reinstatement  of 
these  misapprehended  words  in  their  lost  rights  that  the  Yeda 
acquires  a  striking  meaning,  force,  and  richness  of  expression,  and 
gives  us  an  entirely  different  image  of  the  world  of  thought  in  the 
earliest  antiquity. 

*^  No  one  who  knows  the  difficulties  of  such  an  occupatioxL  will 
refuse  us  indulgence  for  our  undoubtedly  numerous  mistakes,  mis- 
takes which,  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  will  become  first  and  most 
distinctly  manifest  to  ourselves." 

I  have  considered  it  proper  to  give  this  long  extract  from 
the  preface  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Lexicon,  as  though  Prof. 
Both  is  by  no  means  the  sole  representative  of  the  school 
of  interpretation  which  he  here  defends,  he  has,  by  the  com- 
pilation of  the  large  portion^  of  his  Dictionary  which  has 
already  appeared,  done  far  more  than  any  other  Sanskritist 
has  yet  accomplished  to  carry  his  principles  into  practice. 

Before  adverting  to  the  criticism  which  this  passage  has 
received  from  Prof.  Goldstiicker,  I  shall  make  a  short  quota- 
tion from  Prof.  Max  Mtiller's  preface  to  the  3rd  vol.  of  his 
Rig-veda,  which  must  be  understood  as  laying  down  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  similar  to  those  which  are  advocated 
by  Roth.  After  remarking  that  "  the  conviction  seems  to  be 
growing  more  and  more  general,  that  without  this  (S&yana's) 
Oonmientary  an  accurate  and  scholarlike  knowledge  of  the 
Yeda  could  never  have  been  obtained;'*  Miiller  goes  on 
to  say: — 

"It  would  have  been  equally  wrong,  however,  to  consider 
Sayana's  commentary  as  an  infallible  authority  with  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Yeda.  Sayana  gives  the  traditional,  but  not 
the  original,  sense  of  the  Yaidik  hjrmns.  .  .  .  K,  therefore,  we  wish 
to  know  how  the  Brahmans,  from  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the 
first  Brahmana  to  the  present  day,  understood  and  interpreted  the 
hynms  of  their  ancient  Bishis,  we  ought  to  translate  them  in  strict 

accordance  with  Sdyana's  gloss Nor  could  it  be]  said  that  the 

tradition  of  the  Brahmans,  which  Sayai^a  embodied  in  his  work, 
after  the  lapse  of  at  least  three  thousand  years,  had  changed  the 
whole  character  of  the  Eig-veda.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these 
hymns  is  so  simple  and  straightforward,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  their  original  meaning  was  exactly  the  same  as  their  traditional 
interpretation.  But  no  religion,  no  poetry,  no  law,  no  language 
can  resist  the  tear  and  wear  of  thirty  centuries ;  and  in  the  Veda, 
as  in  other  works,  handed  down  to  us  from  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
the  sharp  edges  of  primitive  thought,  the  delicate  features  of  a 
roong  language,  the  fresh  hue  of  unconscious  poetry,  have  heen 
rashed  away  hy  the  successive  waves  of  what  we  call  tradition, 
irhether  we  look  upon  it  as  a  principle  of  growth  or  decay.  To 
eatore  the  primitive  outlines  of  the  Vaidik  period  of  thought  will  be 
I  work  of  great  difficulty."  pp.  vii.,  f.  He  then  goes  on  to  quote  a 
lassage  from  a  previous  essay  of  his  own,  in  which,  after  laying  it 
lown  as  a  rule  that,  "  not  a  corner  of  the  Brahmanas,  the  Sutras, 
iT&ska,  and  Sayana  should  be  left  unexplored  before  we  venture  to 
>ropose  a  rendering  of  our  own,'*  he,  a  little  further  on,  proceeds  thus  : 
''  To  make  such  misunderstandings"  (as  are  found  in  the  Brahmanas) 
'*  possible,  we  must  assume  a  considerable  interval  between  the  com- 
position of  the  hymns  and  the  Brahmanas.  As  the  authors  of  the 
Brahmanas  were  blinded  by  theology,  the  authors  of  the  still  later 
Niruktas  were  deceived  by  etymological  fictions,  and  both  conspired 
to  mislead  by  their  authority  later  and  more  sensible  commentators, 
such  as  Sayana.  Where  Sayana  has  no  authority  to  mislead  him,  his 
Commentary  is  at  all  events  rational ;  but  still  his  scholastic  notions 
would  never  allow  him  to  accept  the  free  interpretation  which  a 
comparative  study  of  these  venerable  documents  forces  upon  the 
unprejudiced  scholar.  We  must  therefore  discover  ourselves  the 
real  vestiges  of  these  ancient  poets,"  etc. 

I  now  come  to  Prof.  GoldBtiicker's  strictures  (P&nini,  pp. 
241  ff.)  on  the  principles  of  Vedic  interpretation  laid  down 
by  Prof.  Roth.  He  thus  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  value, 
and  of  the  method,  of  the  Indian  commentators : — 

''Without  the  vast  information  these  commentators  have  dis- 
closed to  us, — without  their  method  of  explaining  the  obscurest 
texts, — in  one  word,  without  their  scholarship,  we  should  still  stand  at 
the  outer  doors  of  Hindu  antiquity.  .  .  .  The  whole  religious  life  of 
ancient  India  is  based  on  tradition.  .  .  .  Tradition  tells  us,  through 
the  voice  of  the  commentators,  who  re-echo  the  voice  of  their 
ancestors,  how  the  nation,  from  inunemorial  times,  understood  the 
sacred  texts,  what  inferences  they  drew  from  them,  what  influence 
they  allowed  them  to  exercise  on  their  religious,   philosophical, 

ethical, — ^in  a  word,  on  their  national,  development But  it 

would  be  utterly  erroneous  to  assume  that  a  scholar  like  Sayana,  or 
even  a  copy  of  him,  like  Mahtdhara,  contented  himself  with  being 
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the  mouthpiece  of  his  predecessors  or  ancestors.  They  not  only 
record  the  sense  of  the  Vaidik  texts  and  the  sense  of  the  words  of 
which  tliese  texts  consist,  but  they  endeavour  to  show  that  the  in- 
terpretations which  they  give  are  consistent  with  the  grammatical 
requirements  of  the  language  itself  J^ 

Prof.  Goldstiicker  then  quotes  (pp.  245  f.)  a  portion  of  the 
remarks  of  Prof  Roth  which  I  have  cited  above,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  controvert  a  statement,  which  he  ascribes  to  that 
scholar,  that  Sslyana  and  the  other  commentators  give  us 
"only  that  sense  of  the  Veda  which  was  current  in  India 
some  centuries  ago :" — 

"A  bolder  statement,"  writes  Prof.  Goldstiicker  (p.  248),  "I 
defy  any  scholar  to  have  met  with  in  any  book.  Sayana  incessantly 
refers  to  Yaska.  All  his  explanations  show  that  he  stands  on  the 
ground  of  the  oldest  legends  and  traditions^— oi.  such  traditions, 
moreover,  as  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  creeds  of  those 
sects  which  represent  the  degenerated  Hindu  faith  of  his  time.'* 

Prof.  Goldstiicker  Jihen  goes  on  (pp.  248  ff.)  to  argue  that 
Prof.  Roth,  from  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  labours  of 
the  Indian  comTnontators,  is  not  entitled  to  depreciate  their 
qualifications  for  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  Veda,  or  to 
assert  the  superior  fitness  of  European  scholars  for  this  task ; 
rejects  as  absurd  the  idea  of  the  former  not  being  able,  as  well 
as  the  latter,  to  bring  together  and  compare  all  the  passages  in 
which  particular  words  occur ;  maintains  that  in  the  case  of 
those  words  which  occur  but  once  in  the  Veda,  and  in  regard 
to  which,  therefore,  no  comparison  with  other  passages  is 
possible,  the  guesses  of  Sdyana  are  as  good  as  those  of  his 
critic ;  reiterates  his  opinion  that  S&yana's  method  of  pro- 
cedure was  not  purely  etymological,  but  involved  a  reference 
to  tradition ;  and  ridicules  the  assertion  that  a  European 
scholar  can  understand  the  Veda  more  correctly  than  S&yana, 
or  ari'ive  more  nearly  at  the  meaning  which  the  Bishis  gave 
to  their  own  hymns. 

With  reference  to  the  strictures  of  Prof.  Goldstiicker  on 
the  assertion  which  he  attributes  to  Prof.  Roth,  that  S&yana 
and  the  other  later  commentators  give  "  only  that  sense  of 
the  Veda  which  was  current  in  India  some  centuries  ago/' 
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I  would  remark  that  I  find  nothing  in  the  passage  quoted 
by  Prof.  Goldstiicker,  and  by  myself,  from  Roth,  to  show 
that  the  latter  scholar,  although  he  refuses  to  be  bound  by 
fche   interpretations  of   the  mediseval   scholiasts,   and    may 
regard  these  interpretations  as  having  been  in  great  part 
initiated  by  those  scholiasts  themselves,  is  therefore  disposed 
to  deny  that  they  may  in  part  have  been  founded  on  older 
materials  handed  down  by  former  generations.     Because  a 
body  of  interpretation  is  spoken  of  as  existing  at  a  particular 
date^  it  does  not  follow  that  no  part  of  it  is  admitted  to  have 
had   an  earlier  origin.     In  fact.  Prof.  Roth  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  imagined  to  have  ignored  the  assistance  which 
S&yana  had  derived  from  the  older  work  of  YSska,  the  Nirukta, 
a  book  of  which  he  himself  had,  only  three  years  before  the 
preface  to  his  Dictionary  was  written,  published  an  edition. 
From  the  concluding  pages  of  that  work  (which  appeared  in 
1852),  I  translate  the  following  additional  observations  on 
the  Indian  commentators,  which  shew  that  in  Roth's  opinion 
Yftska,  though  much  more  ancient,  and  otherwise  more  ad- 
vantageously situated,  than  Sayana,  stood  yet  essentially  on 
the  same  footing   with   the  latter,  being  rather  a  learned 
exegete,  working,  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  by  an  etymological 
process,  than  the  depositary  of  any  certain  interpretation  of 
the  hymns  handed  down  by  tradition  from  the  period  when 
they  were  intelligible  to  every  one  who  recited  them  : — 

**  In  regard  to  the  point  how  much  or  how  little  the  Indian  com- 
mentators from  Yaska  downwards  contribute  to  the  understanding 
of  the  Veda,  a  more  correct  judgment  than  that  hitherto  current 
will  be  formed  as  soon  as  some  of  them  shall  have  become  com- 
pletely known.  The  interpretation  of  the  Veda  can  lay  upon  itself 
no  heavier  fetters  than  by  believing  in  the  infallibility  of  these 
guides,  or  in  the  existence  of  a  valuable  tradition  supposed  to  have 
been  enjoyed  by  them.  A  superficial  observation  has  already  shown 
that  their  mode  of  interpretation  is  simply  the  reverse  of  a  traditional 
one,  that  it  is  in  fact  a  grammatical  and  etymological  one,  which  has 
only  so  much  in  common  with  the  traditional  method,  that  it  explains 
each  verse,  each  line,  each  word  by  itself,  without  enquiring  how  far 
the  results  so  obtained  agree  with  those  derived  from  other  quarters. 

'^  If  any  person  is  disposed  to  find  tradition  in  the  fact  that  the 
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commentators  coincide  in  having  in  their  minds  one  tolerably  simple 
scheme  of  conception,  e.g.,  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  a  particular 
god,  or  even  in  regard  to  the  entire  contents  of  the  hymns,  which 
they  unceasingly  force  into  the  texts,  he  may  indeed  call  that  tradi- 
tion, but  he  will  at  the  same  time  admit  that  this  poverty  of  intuition 
is  nothing  which  we  should  very  much  covet.  This  scheme  embraces 
the  scholastic  conceptions,  which  had  become  fixed  at  an  early 
period,  but  yet  not  before  the  date  when  the  Yedio  h3rmn8  had 
already  become  the  object  of  a  purely  learned  study,  and  when  the 
religious  ideas  and  social  circumstances  on  which  they  are  based  had 
for  a  long  time  lost  their  vitality.  In  spite  of  all  the  irregularities 
of  their  imaginative  faculty,  the  Indians  have  at  all  times  had  a 
longing  for  arrangement,  classification,  systematizing,  and  have 
through  these,  in  themselves  praiseworthy,  tendencies  very  fie- 
quentiy  given  rise  to  the  greatest  confusion.  The  Yedic  literature, 
too,  affords  numerous  proofs  of  this. 

'^  The  same  remarks  apply,  in  all  essential  points,  to  Yaska,  as  to 
Siyana,  or  any  other  of  the  later  writers.  Yaska,  too,  is  a  learned 
interpreter,  who  works  with  the  materials  which  science  had  col- 
lected before  his  age ;  but  he  has  a  prodigious  advantage  in  point  of 
time  before  those  compilers  of  detailed,  continuous  commentaries, 
and  belongs  to  a  quite  different  literary  period,  when  Sanskrit  still 
existed  in  a  process  of  natural  growth.  And  his  work  gains  for  us 
a  greater  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  indeed  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  which  has  been  preserved.  Even  those  commentators  who  lived 
^"ve  centuries  and  more  before  us  know  of  no  other  comparable  to  it 
in  rank  and  antiquity,  and  are  consequently  unwearied  in  their 
appeals  to  Yaska's  authority.  The  half  of  the  jNTirukta  might  be 
restored  out  of  Say  ana's  Commentary  on  the  Rig-veda." 

Prof.  Roth  then  goes  on  to  give  some  account  of  the  differ- 
ent schools  of  interpretation,  as  weU  as  the  names  of  indivi- 
dual teachers,  anterior  to  Y&ska  (pp.  220  ff.). 

I  will  add  here  the  opinion  of  one  other  eminent  scholar. 
Prof.  Benfey,  on  the  points  at  issue  between  Profs.  Both  and 
Goldstiicker.  I  quote  at  second  hand  from  the  Qt)tt.  Gel. 
Anz.  1858,  p.  1608  f.,  as  extracted  by  Prof.  Weber  at  the  end 
of  his  reply  to  Prof.  Goldstiicker's  P&nini,  in  the  Indische 
Studien,  v.  174  f.:— 

'*  Every  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  Indian  interpretations 
is  aware  that  absolutely  no  continuous  tradition,  extending  fiom 
the  composition  of  the  Yedas  to  their  explanation  by  Indian  scholars, 
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be  assumed ;  that,  on  the  contraryi  between  the  genuine  poetic 
:xremainB  of  Yedic  antiquity  and  their  interpretations  a  long-continued 
'break  in  tradition  must  have  intervened,  out  of  which  at  most  the 
oomprehension  of  some  particulars  may  have  been  rescued  and  handed 
^own  to  later  times  by  means  of  liturgical  usages  and  words,  formulso, 
waid  perhaps,  also,  poems  connected  therewith.    Besides  these  remains 
of  tradition,  which  must  be  estimated  as  very  scanty,  the  interpreters 
m)i  the  Yeda  had,  in  the  main,  scarcely  any  other  helps  than  those 
^which,  for  the  most  part,  are  still  at  our  command,  the  usage  of 
*tiie  classical  speech,  and  the  grammatical  and  etymological-lexico- 
^^phical  investigation  of  words.     At  the  utmost,  they  found  some 
wad  in  materials  preserved  in  local  dialects;   but  this  advantage 
38  almost  entirely  outweighed  by  the  comparison  which  we  are  able 
ix)  institute  with  the  Zend,  and  that  which  we  can  make  (though  here 
-we  must  of  course  proceed  with  caution  and  prudence)  with  the  other 
languages  cognate  to  the  Sanskrit, — a  comparison  which  has  already 
supplied  so  many  helps  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  Yedas. 
But  quite  irrespectively  of  all  particular  aids,  the  Indian  method  of 
interpretation  becomes  in  its  whole  essence  an  entirely  false  one,  owing 
to  the  prejudice  with  which  it  chooses  to  conceive  the  ancient  circum- 
stances and  ideas  which  have  become  quite  strange  to  it,  from  its 
own  religious  stand-point,  so  many  centuries  more  recent ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  advantage  for  the  comprehension  of  the  whole  is 
secured  to  us  by  the  acquaintance  (drawn  from  analogous  relations) 
with  the  life,  the  conceptions,  the  wants,  of  ancient  peoples  and 
popular  songs,  which  we  possess, — an  advantage  which,  even  if  the 
Indians  owed  more  details  than  they  actually  do  owe,  to  tradition, 
would  not  be  eclipsed  by  their  interpretation." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  views  of  Prof.  Roth,  in 
regard  to  the  proper  principles  of  Vedic  interpretation,  are 
shared  by  Professors  Miiller,  Weber,  and  Benfey ;  whilst  even 
my  learned  friend,  Prof.  Goldstiicker  himself,  cannot  be  alto- 
gether acquitted  (as  I  shall  hereafter  show)  of  a  certain 
heretical  tendency  to  deviate  in  practice  fipom  the  interpreta- 
tions of  S&yana,— a  tendency  which  may,  perhaps,  as  his 
Dictionary  advances,  become  by  and  by  developed  into  a 
more  pronounced  heterodoxy. 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire,  in  some  detail,  whether  any 
considerable  traces  exist  in  ancient  Indian  literature  of 
a  tradition  of  the  sense  of  the  Vedic  hymns  handed  con- 
tinuously down    from  the   earliest   period.      If  any   such 
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traces  are  extant,  they  must  be  found  primarily  in  the 
Br&hmanas,  or  the  Aranyakas,  or  in  Yaska.  Do  these 
works  then  contain  any  interpretations,  at  once  positive 
and  satisfactory,  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  hymns? 
I  begin  with  the  oldest  works, — the  Br&hmanas.  In  a 
quotation  which  I  have  made  above  from  Prof.  Max  Miiller, 
he  states  his  opinion  that  "  we  must  assume  a  considerable 
interval  between  the  composition  of  the  hymns  and  the 
Br&hmanas."  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  true.  The  lan- 
guage and  the  contents  of  these  two  classes  of  works  are 
alike  widely  diflPerent.  Referring  to  the  same  author's 
"Historj^  of  Ancient  Indian  Literature"  for  a  complete 
account  of  the  Brahmanas,  I  will  merely  quote  from  it  a  few 
sentences,  to  show  how  little  in  his  estimation  these  books 
are  Ukely  to  aid  us  in  understanding  the  hymns : — 

''There  is  throughout  the  Brahmanas,**  he  writes,  p.  432,  "  such 
a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  original  intention  of  the  Vedic 
hymns,  that  we  can  hardly  understand  how  such  an  estrangement 
could  have  taken  place,  unless  there  had  been  at  some  time  or  other 
a  sudden  and  violent  break  in  the  chain  of  tradition.  The  authors 
of  the  Brahmanas  evidently  imagined  that  those  ancient  hymns  were 
written  simply  for  the  sake  of  their  sacrifices,  and  whatever  inter- 
pretation they  thought  fit  to  assign  to  those  acts,  the  same,  they 
supposed,  had  to  be  borne  out  by  the  hymns.    This  idea  has  vitiated 

the  whole  system  of  Indian  exegesis Not  only  was  the  true 

nature  of  the  gods,  as  conceived  by  the  early  poets,  completely  lost 
sight  of,  but  new  gods  were  actually  created  out  of  wordg  which 
were  never  intended  te  be  names  of  divine  beings.** 

Miiller  goes  on,  p.  433,  to  illustrate  this  by  referring  to 
the  fact  that  a  god,  Ka  (Who),  was  invented  out  of  certain 
interrogative  verses  of  the  Rig-veda  in  which  the  worshipper 
asks  to  tvkom  he  shall  address  his  worship.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Satapatha  Br&hmana,  vii.  4,  1,  19,  after  quoting  the  first 
verse  of  R.V.  x.  121,  ending  with  "  to  what  god  shall  we 
offer  our  oblation  ?"  says,  "  Ka  (Who)  is  Praj&pati ;  to  him 
let  us  offer  our  oblation."^     Miiller  then  refers  to  the  taste- 

1  Compare  "  Sanskrit  Texts,"  iv.  18,  note. 
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less  explanation  given  in  a  Br&hmana  of  the  epithet "  golden- 
handed''  applied  to  the  Sun  in  the  hymns,  that  the  Sun  had 
lost  his  hand,  and  had  got  instead  one  of  gold.^  The  Sata- 
paiha  Br&hmana,  xiii.  6,  1,  2,  understands,  very  improbably, 
the  Virij  alluded  to  in  Rig-veda,  x.  90,  5  ("From  him 
(Purusha)  was  born  VirSj,  and  from  Virflj,  Purusha"),  to  be 
the  metre  of  that  name,  and  declares  that  Purusha,  the  sacri- 
fice, was  begotten  by  Purusha  on  Viraj.  Again,  Rig-veda,  x. 
61, 7,  which  apparently  refers  in  a  figurative  manner  to  some 
atmospheric  phenomenon,  is  explained  in  Satapatha  £r&h- 
mana,  i.  7,  4,  1,  as  referring  to  a  legend  about  Praj&pati 
having  literally  had  sexual  intercourse  with  his  own  daughter, 
so  as  to  occasion  scandal  and  indignation  among  the  gods.  The 
same  Br&hmana  contains  (xi.  5,  1,  1  ff.)  the  legend  of  Pur(i- 
ravas  and  Urvasi,  in  the  course  of  which  five  verses  of  the 
96th  hynm  of  the  10th  book  of  the  R.  V.  are  introduced  as  part 
of  the  conversation  which  passed  between  the  hero  and  the 
nymph,  but  it  does  not  give  any  detailed  explanation  of  these 
verses,  and  it  does  not  quote  at  all  the  verses  which  make  up 
the  rest  of  the  hymn,  and  which  are  generally  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  interpret.  Again,  in  the  Aitareya  Brdhmana  vii. 
13-18,  where  the  story  of  Sunahsepa  is  told,  a  large  number 
of  verses,  composing  the  24th  to  the  30th  hymns  of  the  first 
book  of  the  R.V.,  and  a  few  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  books, 
are  referred  to  as  having  been  uttered  by  the  hero  of 
the  legend,  but  are  not  even  quoted  at  length,  much  less 
explained.  (See  Dr.  Hang's  Ait.  Br.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  46651) 
There  is  indeed  in  Ait.  Br.  viii.  26  (see  Haug,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  630  ff.)  an  interpretation  given  of  three  verses  of  R.V. 
iv.  60  (vv.  7-9),  but  this,  whatever  its  value  otherwise  may 
be,  13  but  an  inconsiderable  contribution  to  the  exposition  of 
the  hymns.  S.  P.  Br.  x.  6,  3,  1,  contains  a  paraphrase  of 
R.V.  X.  129,  1,  which  is  not  without  value.  (See  my  former 
article  on  the  "  Progress  of  the  Vedic  Religion,"  p.  346  f.) 
Some  explanation  of  R.V.  i.  25,  10,  also  is  given  in  S.  P.  Br. 
V.  4,  4,  6.     But  as  far  as  I  have  looked  into  the  Brahmanas, 

^  See  "  Contributiona  to  a  Knowledge  of  Vedic  Theogony,"  etc.  in  this  Journal, 
for  1864,  p.  116,  note. 
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I  liaTe  seen  but  very  little  which  can  be  of  much  service  in 
throwing  light  on  the  original  sense  of  the  hymns. 

I  observe,  indeed,  that  Professor  Miillor  thus  exprwees 
himself  (Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.,  p.  153)  in  regard  to  the  use  which 
he  thinks  may  be  made  of  the  Bridimanas,  etc.>  for  the  purpose 
referred  to : — 

"For  explanations  of  old  Vedic  words,  for  etymologies  and 
synonymous  expressions,  the  Brahmanas  contain  very  rich  materiib. 
....  Whole  verses  and  hjrmns  are  shortly  explained  therd;  and  the 
Aranyakas  and  Upanishads,  if  included,  would  fumi^  richer  somces 
for  Vedic  etymologies  than  even  the  Nirukta  itself.  The  beginning 
of  the  Aitaroya  Aranyaka  is  in  fact  a  commentary  on  the  beginning 
of  the  Rig-veda ;  and  if  all  the  passages  of  the  Brahmanas  were 
collected  where  one  word  is  explained  by  another  with  which  it  i» 
joined  merely  by  the  particle  vai,^  they  would  even  now  give  a  rich 
harvest  for  a  new  Nirukta." 

This  passage,  however,  must  be  taken  in  connection  with 
those  which  have  been  quoted  above  from  the  same  writor* 
I  am  unable  to  refer  to  the  Aitareya  Aranyaka  to  which  he 
alludes.  But  judging  from  the  views  which  he  has  expressed 
elsewhere,  I  conclude  that  he  does  not  expect,  as  the  result  of 
the  researches  which  he  recommends  (even  if  pushed  to  the 
utmost  extent)  into  all  the  existing  remains  of  Indian  litera- 
ture exterior  to  the  hymns  themselves,  any  very  extensive  or 
material  assistance  towards  the  restoration  of  the  original 
sense  of  the  latter.  But  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the 
course  of  investigation  thus  suggested,  it  is  at  least  pre- 
supposed in  Prof.  Miiller's  recommendation  that  this  process 
of  carefully  searching  the  Br&hmanas  and  Aranyakas  for  inte^ 
pretations  of  obsolete  Vedic  words  and  phrases  has  not  yet 
been  pursued  to  a  sufficient  extent  by  any  of  the  Indian 
etymologists  or  commentators.  But  if  this  be  true — ^if  ^7 
considerable  amount  of  important  materials  suitable  to  their 
purpose  has  been  neglected  by  Yaska  or  Sayana — ^it  is  clear 
that  we  cannot  look  to  either  of  those  writers  as  our  final  or 
sufficient  authority. 

»  [As,  for  instance,  in  the  cases  vi^  vai  pasttjuh  ($.  P.  Br.  v.  4, 4, 5)  Pr^j^f^^ 
Mt  Ka^  §.  P.  Br.  vii.  4,  1,  19.— J.M]. 
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I  now  come  to  the  Nighantus,  and  the  Nirukta  of  Yftaka. 
The  Nighantos^  form  a  vocabulary  of  terms,  many  of  which 
are  obsolete.  The  first  three  sections  are  almost  entirely 
made  up  of  lists  of  so-called  synonymes,  varying  in  number 
from  two  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  of  nouns  or 
verbs  of  well-known  signification,  such  as  prthivi,  "earth," 
hiranya,  "  gold,"  antariksha,  "  atmosphere,"  jval,  "  to  bum," 
gam,  "to  go."  The  remaining  two  sections  consist  of 
mere  lists  of  words  of  difierent  significations,  which  are 
left  unexplained.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason 
to  doubt  that  in  the  first  three  sections  of  this  work  the 
general  sense  of  many  obsolete  words  has  been  preserved 
by  tradition ;  though  as  the  terms  declared  to  be  synonymous 
are  often  very  numerous,  it  is  clear  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  as  Prof.  Roth  observes  (see  above),  that  the  specific  sense, 
and  particular  shade  of  meaning,  represented  by  each,  must 
be  often  left  in  the  dark.  And  an  examination  of  the  lists 
puts  this  beyond  a  doubt.  Thus  under  the  synonymes  of 
vdch,  "  speech,"  we  find  such  words  as  sloka,  nivid,  rk,  gdthd, 
anushtup,  words  denoting  difierent  kinds  of  verses  or  com- 
positions, which  can  never  have  been  employed  as  simple 
equivalents  of  speech  in  the  abstract.  The  value  of  these 
lists  therefore  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  precise  significa- 
tion of  words  is  very  limited.  And  even  if  the  first  three 
sections  were  of  more  value  than  they  are  in  this  respect,  they 
are  far  from  embracing  the  whole  of  the  difficult  words  in 
the  Veda.  The  fourth  section  contains  two  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  words  which  are  not  explained  at  all,  though 
there  are,  no  doubt,  a  good  many  among  them  which 
do  not  require  any  explanation,  as  their  sense  is  notorious. 
The  Nirukta  of  Y&ska  is  a  sort  of  commentary  on  the 
Nighantus.  It  begins  with  these  words:  "A  record  has 
been  composed,  which  we  have  to  explain.  It  is  called 
the  Nighantus."  The  introduction  to  the  work  (i.  1 — ^ii.  4) 
contains  the  outUnes  of  a  grammatical  system,  and  an  ex- 

^  Prof.  Roth  considers  this  Yocahulary  to  be  older  than  TEska.  (Introduction 
to  Ninikta,  p.  xii.  f.).  MUller,  too,  (Anc.  Ind.  Lit.  164),  says,  •* probably  these 
lists  existed  in  his  family  long  before  his  time." 
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planation  of  the  advantages,  objects,  principles  and  methods 
of  exegesis.  This  is  followed  (ii.  5 — iii.  22)  by  remarks 
suggested  by»the  lists  of  explained  synonymes  composing  the 
first  three  sections  of  the  Nighantus.  In  the  succeeding 
chapters  (iv. — vi.)  of  the  Nirukta,  the  unexplained  terms  in 
the  fourth  section  of  the  Nighantus  are  interpreted ;  whilst 
in  the  last  six  books  the  list  of  words,  chiefly  names  of  deities, 
contained  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  Nighantus,  is  elucidated.* 
The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters,  styled  Nirukta- 
parisishta,  appear  to  bo  the  work  of  a  later  writer. 

The  Nirukta  makes  frequent  reference  to  the  Br&hmaDas, 
adduces  various  legends,  such  as   those   about  Dev&pi  (xL 
10)    and   Visv&mitra  (ii.  24),  and  also   alludes  to  various 
schools  of  Vedic  interpretation  which  existed  anterior  to  the 
time  of  its  author,  such  as  the  Nairuktas  or  etymologists, 
the  Aitihdsikas  or  legendary  writers,  and  the  Yftjnikas  or 
ritualists.'^     In  the  course  of  his  work,  Y&ska  supplies  some 
specimens  of  the  mode  of  explaining  the  hymns  adopted  by 
these  different  classes  of  expositors,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  each   school  interpreted  from  its  own  special 
point  of  view,  and  according  to  its   own   literary,  mowl, 
or    professional    tendencies   and   prepossessions.      Thus  we 
are    told    (Nirukta,    xi.    29    and    31)    that    the    Nairuktas 
understood  Anumati,  Eaka,  Sinivali,  and  Kuhii  to  be  god- 
desses, while  the  Yajnikas  took  them  for  the  new  and  full 
moons.      On  one  point   the   greatest  diversity  of  opinion 
prevailed.      The  gods  called  Asvins  were  a   great  enigma. 
The  Nirukta  (xii.  1)  gives  the  following  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion  who  they  were :    "  *  Heaven  and   Earth,*   say  some; 
*  Day  and  Night,'  say  others ;    *  the   Sun   and  Moon/  say 
others ;  '  two  kings,  performers  of  the   holy  acts,'  say  the 
Aitihasikas."  ^    In  his  explanation  of  R.V.  i.  164,  32,  Yaska 

*  See  all  this  more  fully  stated  in  Roth's  Illustrations  of  the  Nirnkta,  p.  3. 

«  See  Roth's  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  pp.  220  tf. 

2  Sayana  also  mentions  some  of  these  different  schools  of  interpreters  in  ^?' 
ont  parts  of  his  commentary.  Thus  on  R,V.  i.  64,  8,  he  says :  jyahdij^a^  ?^ 
Maruts*  instruments  of  conveyance,  are  does  marked  with  white  spots  accoi^**? 
to  the  Aitihasikas,  and  a  line  of  variously  coloured  clouds  according  to  the  ^*V 
ruktas."  Again,  he  tells  us  that  writers  of  the  former  class  understood  ^'  {^ 
174,  2,  of  the  cities  hclouging  to  Vrttra's  Asuras,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  «*•• 
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(iL  8)  refers  to  the  Parivr&jakas   (ascetic  mendicants)   as 
attributing  one  sense  to  the  close  of  that  verse,  while  the 
Ifairuktas  assigned  a  different  one.^     It  is  thus  clear  that  from 
the  earliest  period  there  were  diversities  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  sense  of  the  hymns.     As  we  come  down  to  later  times, 
i¥hen  speculation  had  been  further  developed,  we  find  some 
xiew  varieties  of  interpretation.     Thus  in  the  Nirukta-pari- 
sishta,  i.  9,  the  "  four  defined  grades  or  stages  of  speech"  re- 
ferred to  in  R.V.  i.  164, 45,  are  said  to  be  diversely  explained, 
**  by  the  Bishis  as  meaning  the  four  mystic  words  am,  hhtih, 
bhuvah,  svar;  by  the  grammarians  as  denoting  nouns,  verbs, 
prepositions,  and  particles ;  by  the  ritualists  as  referring  to 
the  hymns,  the  liturgical  precepts,  the  Br&hmanas,  and  the 
ordinary  language;  by  the  etymologists  as  designating  the 
Rik,  the  Yajush,  the  S&man  texts,  and  the  current  language ; 
whilst  by  others  they  are  thought  to  signify  the  languages 
of  serpents,  birds,   reptiles,   and  the  vernacular;    and  the 
spiritualists  (dtmapravdddh)  understand  them  of  the  modes  of 
speech  in  beasts,  musical  instruments  (?),  wild  animals,  and 
soul." 

Y&ska  gives  also  the  names  of  no  less  than  seventeen  in- 
terpreters who  had  preceded  him,^  and  whose  explanations  of 
the  Veda  are  often  conflicting.  Thus  we  are  informed  (Nir. 
iii.  8)  that  some  understood  the  "  five  peoples"  {panchajandh) 
mentioned  in  R.  V.  x.  53, 4,  to  be  the  Gandharvas,  Pitris,  gods, 
Asuras,  and  Rakshases;  whilst  Aupamanyana  took  them  for  the 
four  castes  and  the  NishMas.^  From  Nir.  iv.  3,  it  appears  that 
while  Y&ska  himself  understood  the  word  sitdma  which  occurs 


nndentood  it  of  the  clouds.  In  like  manner,  on  viii.  66,  10,  he  gives  us  two 
•eparate  interpretations  of  that  verse,  the  first  that  of  the  Nairuktas,  who  expounded 
it  of  natural  phenomena,  of  showers  brought  by  the  sun  ^represented  by  Vishnu), 
and  the  second  that  of  the  Aitihasikas,  who  explained  it  mythologically  in  con- 
formity with  a  story  drawn  from  the  Brahmai^a  of  the  Charukas. 

1  The  ascetics,  in6uenced,  perhaps,  by  their  own  feelings  of  estrangement  from 
&mily  life,  gave  to  the  words  in  question  the  meaning  '*The  father  of  many 
children  sufi'ers  distress."  The  Etymologists  understood  the  same  clause  of  the 
fructifying  effects  of  rain. 

»  Roth,  Illustrations,  pp.  221  f. 

*  In  Nir.  iii.  15,  several  different  deriyations  of  the  word  vidhavA^  **  widow," 
are  g^ven.  It  is  said  to  be  either  =  rMM4/r^*4,  "without  a  supporter;"  or, 
according  to  Charma^iras  (one  of  Y&ska's  predecessors),  to  come  from  vidhavana  or 
vidhdpona;  or  to  be  derived  from  vi  +  dharOf  **  without  a  man." 

TOL.  n.— [new  sbribs]  21 
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in  the  Vfijasaneyi  Sanhitfi,,  xxi.  43,  of  the  shoulder  of  the 
sacrificial  victim,  S&kap&ni  took  it  for  the  female  organ,  Tai- 
tiki  for  the  liver,  and  Galava  for  the  fat  Again,  Nir.  vi.  13, 
tells  us  that  Aurnabh&va  understood  the  word  N&satyau  (an 
epithet  of  the  Asvins)  to  mean  "  true,  not  false"  {satyau,  na 
amtyau ;  AgrS,yana  took  it  to  mean  "  leaders  of  truth"  aaty- 
asya  pranetdrau) ;  whilst  Y&ska  himself  suggests  that  it  may 
signify  "nose-bom"  ndsikd-prabhavau).  From  Nir.  vii.  23, 
it  appears  that  whilst  the  early  ritualists  held  the  deity  lauded 
in  R.V.  i.  59,  6,  to  be  the  Sun,  SSkapflni  on  the  contrary 
held  that  it  was  Agni  Vaisvslnara.  Further,  in  Nir.  viii.  2, 
we  are  informed  that  Kraushtuki  held  Dravinodas  to  mean 
Indra,  but  Sslkapdni  considered  the  term  to  denote  Agni. 
Katthakya  was  of  opinion  that  the  word  idhma  signified  merely 
the  wood  employed  in  sacrifice,  while  S^kapdni  thought  it 
stood  for  Agni  (Nir.  viii.  4, 5).  So,  again,  Katthakya  understood 
Narasansa  to  designate  "  sacrifice,"  but  SakapCini  took  it  for  a 
name  of  Agni  {ibid,  6) ;  K&tthakya  explained  the  "  divine 
doors"  (R.V.  X.  110,  5),  of  the  house-doors  at  sacrifice,  but 
Sakapdni  took  them  to  stand  for  Agni  {ibid.  10) ;  the  former 
interpreter  held  Vanaspati  to  be  the  sacrificial  post,  but  S&ka- 
puni  asserted  that  it  was  a  name  of  Agni  {ibid.  17).  In  like 
manner,  Yaska's  predecessors  were  not  agreed  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  Vishnu's  three  steps  mentioned  in  R.V.  i.  22,  17, 
Sakapuni  maintaining  that  they  were  planted  on  the  earth, 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  sky  respectively ;  and  Aurnabh&va 
that  it  was  the  hill  over  which  the  sun  rises,  the  meridian^ 
and  the  hill  whe|J3  he  sets,  that  were  the  localities  referred  to. 
Finally,  the  etymologists  declared  that  the  word  Sddhyas 
in  R.V.  X.  90,  16,  denoted  the  gods  residing  in  the  sky, 
whilst  according  to  a  legend  {dkhydna)  it  represented  a 
former  age  of  the  gods  {purvam  deva-yugam:  comp.  R.V. 
X.  72,  2,  3). 

There  was  one  of  Yaska's  predecessors  who  had  actually 
tlie  audacity  to  assert  that  the  science  of  Vedic  exposition 
was  useless,  as  the  Vedic  hynms  and  formulaB  were  obscure, 
unmeaning,  or  mutually  contradictory.  As  instances  of 
obscurity,  he  cites  the  texts  in  which  the  words  amyak  (R.V. 
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i.  169,  3),  y&drsmin  (R.V.  v.  44,  8),  jdray&yi  (R.V.  vi. 
12,  4),  and  kdnukd  (R.V.  viii.  66,  4),  occur.  In  regard  to 
this  charge  of  obscurity,  Yaska  replies  that  it  is  not  the  faidt 
of  the  post  that  the  blind  man  does  not  see  it ;  it  is  the  man's 
fault.^  It  would  appear  from  the  objections  of  this  rationalist, 
that  in  his  day  many  learned  men  had  great  difficulties  in 
regard  to  the  sense  of  different  passages  of  the  hjrmns.  It 
is  true  indeed  that  Durgalcharya,  the  commentator  on  the 
Nirukta,  seems  to  consider  Kautsa  a  mere  man  of  straw,  into 
whose  mouth  these  objections  are  dramatically  put  for  the 
sake  of  their  being  refuted  ;^  but  I  do  not  see  why  Kautsa 
should  be  regarded  as  a  fictitious  personage  any  more  than 
any  of  the  other  predecessors  of  Yglska  who  are  named  in  the 
Nirukta.  And  even  if  he  were  admitted  to  be  so,  it  may 
be  assumed  as  certain  that  Yai^ka,  an  orthodox  believer,  would 
never  have  alluded  to  sceptical  doubts  of  this  description 
unless  they  had  been  previously  started  by  some  of  his 
predecessors,  and  had  been  commonly  current  in  his  time,. 
We  shall  see  further  on  how  he  succeeds  in  the  attempt  he^ 
makes  to  explain  some  of  the  texts  which  Kautsa  charges  with 
obscurity. 

The  question  how  far  Y&ska  can  be  regarded  as  the  de- 
positary of  a  real  and  satisfactory  Vedic  tradition  has  been* 
thus   already,   in   part,  answered,   and  in   an  unfavourable 
Sense,   by  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  differences   of 
opinion  existing  among  his  predecessors.     I  now  proceed  to 
inquire  further  how  far  his  own  language  and  method  of 
interpretation  show  him  to  have  been  walking  in  the  clear 
light  of  day,  or  groping  in  the  dark,  and  merely  guessing 
^t  the  sense  of  the  hymns. 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  that,  with  all  the  appliances  which 
it  appears  he  had  at  his  command  in  the  works  of  his  prede- 
^iessors,  which  he  quotes,  and  probably  others  besides,  Y&ska 
should  not  have  been  able  to  determine  the  sense  of  many 
Xeords  which  later  scholars  like  S4yana  had  no  means  of  dis* 

*  See  Nirukta,  i.  15  f. ;  Roth's  Illustrations,  pp.  11  f. ;  and  *'  Sanskrit  Texts,** 
ii.  181  ff. 

»  *•  Sanskrit  Texts,"  ii.  184. 
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coyering.  According  to  Prof.  Max  Miiller,^  Y&ska  lived  in 
the  fourth  century  before  our  era.  Prof.  Goldstucker  holds 
that  he  was  anterior  to  P&nini,  whose  date  he  considers  to 
be  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  and  yet,  he  thinks, 
must  have  been  anterior  to  that  of  Buddha,  whose  death 
again  he  speaks  of  as  the  remotest  date  of  Hindu  antiquity 
which  can  be  called  a  real  date,^  agreeing  apparently  with 
Lassen  in  placing  it  in  543  B.C.,'  whilst  Miiller  refers  it  to 
477  B.C.  Y&ska  was  thus  some  two  thousand  years  older  than 
8&yana.  We  may  therefore  crften  assume,  that  when  he  affirms 
positively  that  a  word  unknown  to  later  Sanskrit  has  such 
and  such  a  meaning,  even  though  he  attaches  to  it  an  etymo- 
logy, and  when  the  sense  suits  the  passage,  he  had  grounds 
for  his  assertion.  Thus,  when  he  says  (iv.  15)  that  tugvan 
means  a  "  ford,"  or  (v.  22)  svaghnin,  a  "  gambler,"  or  (vi.  26) 
that  bekandta  signifies  a  "  usurer,"  there  is  no  reason  to  dis- 
pute his  affirmation.  But  whenever  he  seems  to  draw  the 
meaning  firom  the  etymology,  and  his  interpretation  does 
not  yield  a  good  sense,  we  must  doubt  whether  his  opinion 
rested  on  any  trustworthy  tradition.  And  again,  when  he 
gives  two  or  more  alternative  or  optional  explanations  of  the 
same  word,  all  apparently  founded  on  mere  etymology,  we  are 
justified  in  supposing  that  he  had  no  earlier  authority  for  his 
guide,  and  that  his  renderings  are  simply  conjectural.  Many 
instances,  I  believe,  can  be  given  where  the  phenomenon  last 
described  occurs ;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  bring  forward  some 
specimens.  There  are  also  cases  in  which  Y^ka  is  positive 
as  to  the  meaning  he  assigns,  but  in  which  the  sense  of  the 
passage,  or  a  collation  of  other  texts,  justifies  us  in  departing 
from  his  rendering.  In  all  these  passages  I  shall  at  the 
same  time  give  the  interpretation  proposed  by  Sayana,  if  it 
be  within  my  reach.  And  as  it  will  sometimes  be  found  that 
S&yaua  departs  from  Y&ska,  we  shall,  in  such  instances,  either 
have  to  conclude  that  the  older  interpreter  is  wrong — in 
which  event  ancient  tradition  must  in  th^  particular  instance 

•   I  **  Last  Results  of  Sanskrit  Researches"  in  **  Bonsen's  Christianity  and  Man- 
kindf"  vol.  iii.  p.  137. 
«  Panini,  pp.  225,  227.  «  Ibid,  pp.  231,  23». 
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be  of  no  value — or  that  S&ya^a  does  not  there  follow  tradi- 
tion at  all.  In  such  cases  either  the  value  of  the  supposed 
tradition,  or  its  faithful  reproduction  by  the  later  commentator, 
will  be  disproved. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  these  di£ferent  cases,  to- 
gether with  some  instances  of  words  which  do  not  occur  in 
tiie  Nirukta,  but  in  which  S&yana' gives  a  variety  of  incon- 
sistent explanations : — 

1.  Atharyu  is  an  epithet  of  Agni.  Y&ska  (v.  10)  renders 
it  by  atanavantam,  "  going"  or  "  moving."  Sftyana,  in  R.V. 
vii.  1,  1,  explains  it  by  Agamyam  atanavantam  vd,  i.e.,  either 
"to  be  gone  to,  approached,"  or  "going,"  "moving."^  It 
thus  appears  that  he  does  not  implicitly  follow  Y&ska,  and 
was  not  sure  of  the  sense.  Prof.  Goldstiicker,  8.  v.,  renders 
it  "moving  constantly."  Prof.  Both,  8. v.,  thinks  it  means 
"  having  sharp  points  like  a  lance." 

2.  Andnuda  is  an  adjective  not  found  in  the  Nirukta,  but 
in  different  passages  of  the  II.V.  On  i.  53,  8,  S&yana  ex- 
plains it  as  anuchara-rahitah,  "  without  followers  ;"  on  ii.  21, 
4,  and  ii.  23,  11,  as  "one  after  whom  no  other  gives,"  i.e., 
"  unequalled  in  giving."  On  thisProf.  Goldstiicker  remarks : 
"Both  meanings  of  the  word,  as  given  accc»rding  to  the 
Comm.,  seem  doubtful;"  but  he  proposes  no  other.  Both, 
i.v.,  translates  it  by  "unyielding." 

(1)  Anu8hmdham,  (2)  anu  8mdhdm,  (3)  8vadham  anu,  (4) 
8padhayd,  (5)  8mdhdbhih,  (6)  8vadhdmt.  The  first  of  these 
Words  occurs  in  various  texts  of  the  B.Y.,  one  of  which,  iii. 
47,  1,  is  quoted  in  Nir.  iv.  8,  where  the  word  is  explained  by 
anv  annam,  "after  food."  Prof  Goldstiicker,  8. v.,  explains  it 
thms:  1,  "in  consequence  of  (partaking  of)  food,  through  food, 
"VIZ.,  soma,  etc. ;  2,  food  for  food,  to  every  food  (as  clarified 
l)atter) ;  3,  after  every  oblation."  The  sixth  word,  8mdhdvat, 
occurs  in  two  places  in  the  Nirukta,  viz.,  in  x.  6  (where  B. V. 
-ru.  46, 1,  is  quoted),  when  it  is  an  epithet,  in  the  dative,  of 
Brudra ;  and  in  xii.  17  (where  B.V.  vL  58, 1,  is  quoted),  when 
it  is.  an  epithet,  in  the  vocative,  of  PClshan.    In  both  places  the 

*  Prof.  Wilson  has  mimmdeiBtood  ibe  latter  of  the  two  words  when  he  transbites 
it,  "  not  spreading  or  dispersing."    See  his  note  in  loco. 
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word  is  rendered  by  antiamt,  "having  food."  Anmhvadham  is 
foundin  R.V.  i.  81, 4;  ii.  3, 11;  iii.  47,  l.^  In  the  first  of  these 
texts  Sftyana  expkins  it  to  mean  "during  the  drinking  of  food 
in  the  shape  of  soma ;"  in  the  second  by  "  at  every  oblation" 
{prati  havih) ;  and  in  the  third  by  "  followed  by,"  or  "  follow- 
ing," the  oblations  {mvaniya'puroddsMi-riipendnnendnugatam 

svadhdm  anugamya  varttam&nam).     The  words  anu 

svadham  are  found  separately  in  R.V.  i.  33,  11 ;  viii.  77,  5 ; 
and  in  the  reverse  order  svadMm  anu  in  L  6,  4,  and  viii.  20,  7.' 
In  the  first  of  these  texts  S&yana  renders  the  words  by  "  the 
waters  flowed  ivith  reference  to  Indra's  food  in  the  shape  of 
^ke^^  etc.  {annam  vrihy-ddi-riipam  anulakshya)  ;  in  the  second 
(viii.  77,  5),  by  ^^  after  our  food  or  water  \^*  in  the  third 
(i.  6,  4),  by  "VtVA  reference  to  the  food  or  \ioater  which  was 
about  to  be  produced;"'  and  in  the  fourth  (viii.  20,  7),  by, 
^*  with  reference  to  food  having  the  character  of  an  oblation." 
SradhayA  is  found  in  R.V.  i.  64,  4,  applied  to  the  Maruts, 
where  it  is  correctly  rendered  by  Sayana  svakiyena  baiena, 
•**by  their  own  strength."  In  iv.  13,  5,  too,  kayd  svadhayd 
is  explained  eia  =  kena  bakna,  "by  what  strength?"  It  also 
occurs  in  vii.  78,4  ;  ix.  71,  8  ;  x.  27, 19  ;  x.  88, 1 ;  x-  129,  2. 
/In  the  first  of  these  passages  the  word  is  rendered  by  annena, 
"  by  food."*  Surely  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  here  it  means 
"  by  its  own  power,"  "  spontaneously."  To  say,  "she  (Ushas) 
.ascended  her  car  yoked  by  food,^  which  her  well-yoked  horses 

^  It  also  occars  in  ix.  72,  5 ;  bnt  I  haye  no  access  to  Sayai^'s  Comm.  on  that 
passage. 

«  See  also  R.V.  i.  166,  5  ;  vii.  56,  13. 

3  Sdyana  here  gives  the  following  derivation  of  ivadhdy  viz. :  warn  lokam  dadk&ti 
pushndti  iti  svadhd.  This  word  has  three  senses  assigned  to  it  in  the  Nighaijitos, 
viz.  '*  water"  (i.  12),  "food"  (ii.  7),  and  *' heaven  and  earth"  in  the  dual  (iii.  30). 

*  The  same  general  sense  is  assigned  in  i.  154,  4 ;  v.  34,  1 :  vii.  47,  3.  Seie 
also  SSyana  on  i.  164.  38. 

^  I  am  not  aware  that  in  any  passage  the-/chariots  or  horses  of  the  gods  are  said 
to  be  yoked  by  food,  as  denoted  by  any  word  which  certainly  bears  that  sense. 
The  horses  of  Indra  are,  indeed,  represented  as  being  yoked  by  prayer  [brahmo' 
yuj)  in  R.V.  i.  177,  2;  iii.  35,  4;  viii.  1,  24;  viii.  2,  27;  viii.  2,  17;  and  as 
being  yoked  by  a  h}Tnn  {vacho-yt^')  in  viii.  45,  39 ;  but  in  these  cases,  generally, 
at  least,  the  god  is  supposed  to  yoke  his  car  in  consequence  of  this  invitation  to 
come  and  partake  of  the  oblation,  or  libation,  and  not  after  partaking  of  it.  It  is 
true  that  the  word  brahman  (neuter)  has  sometimes  the  sense  of  "food"  or 
"  oblation"  ascribed  to  it,  and  that  in  two  of  the  above  texts,  viii.  1,  24,  and  viiL 
2,  27,  one  of  the  optional  senses  assigned  by  Sllyana  to  brahma-jfuj  is,  **  yoked  by 
our  oblation,"  two  other  senses,  "  yoked  by  the  lord,  Indra,"  and  "  yoked  by  our 
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bring  hither,"  makes  but  an  indifferent  sense,  whilst  it  would 
yield  an  appropriate  poetical  meaning  to  say  that  she  ascended 
her  car  yoked  "  by  its  own  inherent  power."  Compare  R.  V. 
iv.  26,  4,  where  the  phrase  achakrayd  avadhayd  is  rendered  by 
S4yana  a  "  wheel-less  car,"  the  word  svadhd  having  here,  he 
says,  the  sense  of  chariot  {atra  svadhd-^aido  ratha-vdchi) ;  and 
for  proof  he  refers  to  R.V.  x.  27,  19,^  where  we  have  the 
words  achakrayd  wadhayd  varttamdnam,  etc.,  "  I  beheld  the 
troop  borne  from  afar,  moving  by  a  wheel-less  inherent 
power,'*  which  is  no  doubt  the  proper  rendering  in  iv.  26,  4, 
also.  It  is  clear  that  svadhd  could  not  have  the  sense  of 
chariot  in  vii.  78,  4,  above  cited,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to 
speak  of  the  car  {ratha)  of  Ushas  being  yoked  by  a  car  {svadhd). 
Having  no  access  to  S4yana's  comment  on  x.  27,  19,  I  am 
not  aware  how  he  translates  it ;  but  he  probably  adheres  to 
the  rendering  given  on  iv.  26,  4,  as  it  woulA  make  nonsense  to 
say,  "  moving  by  wheel-less  foodJ*^  As  regards  R.V.  x.  129, 
2,  5, 1  gather  from  Mr.  Colebrooke's  translation  (Misc.  Essays, 
i.  34),  than  even  S&yana  abandons  the  sense  of  food  as  appro- 
priate in  that  hymn,  since  svadhd  is  there  rendered  by  "  her 
who  is  sustained  within  him."  It  seems,  however,  better  to 
render  it  in  verse  2  by  "  through  its  inherent  power,"  and  in 
r.  6,  by  "  a  self-supporting  principle."  The  sense,  "  by  their 
own  power"  seems  appropriate  in  x.  88, 1,  though  here  too  it 
is  rendered  by  "food,"  Nir.  vii.  25.  Svadhdbhih  {loc,  pi.)  is 
explained  in  i.  95,  4,  and  i.  164,  30,  by  "sacrificial  food;" 
in  V.  60,  4.  by  "waters;"  in  vii.  104,  9,  by  "forces;"  and  in 
viii.  10,  4,  by  "praises  which  are  the  cause  of  strength."  I 
come  lastly  to  svadhdvat,  which  I  find  in  R.V.  v.  3,  2;  vi.  58, 
1 ;  vii.  20,  1 ;  vii.  37,  2 ;  vii.  46,  1 ;  vii.  86,  5,  and  else- 
where. In  vi.  58,  1,  and  vii.  46,  1,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  word  is  rendered  by  Y4ska,  "having  food;"    and  in 


howeTCT,  "  yoked  oy  our  nymn  [fnantra)  is  tne  on 
inViii.  45,  39,  is  explained,  **  yoked  by  our  hymn.' 
.  *  This  and  some  other  instances  show  that  Sdyana  did  occasionally  resort  to 

Sarallel  passages  for  the  elucidation  of  the  text  under  his  consideration,  but  he 
id  not  carry  the  practice  far  enough. 
2  Compare  aehakrebhih  in  E.V.  v.  42,  10,  and  nichakrayd  in  riii.  7,  29. 
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these  passages  (as  well  as  in  vii.  31,  7;  vii.  88,  5),  he  is 
followed  by  S&yana,  who,  again,  in  i.  95,  4 ;  v.  3,  2,  tran- 
slates it  by  "  having  sacrificial  food."  In  vi.  21,  3 ;  vii 
20,  1 ;  vii.  37,  2 ;  and  vii.  86,  4,  however,  SsLyana  departs 
from  Y&ska,  and  from  his  own  practice  elsewhere,  in  render- 
ing svadh&vat  by  balavat  or  tefasvin,  "strong,"  or  "vigorous." 
Prof.  Both  has  treated  of  anmhvadham,  etc.,  in  his  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Nirukta,  pp.  40  f. ;  and  in  his  Lexicon  he  trans- 
lates the  word  in  question  by  "  willingly,"  "  spontaneously," 
"  gladly."  *  In  his  new  translation  of  the  R.V.,  in  the  "Orient 
und  Occident,"  Prof  Benfey  renders  smdhdm  anu,  anu  avad/idm, 
and  anushvadham,  in  i.  6,  4;  i.  33,  11 ;  and  i.  81,  4,  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  interpretation,  in  fact,  will  probably 
be  found  to  suit  nearly  all,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  texts  in 
which  the  phrase  is  found. 

Aprdt/u  is  explfiSned  in  Nir.  iv.  19,  where  B.V.  i.  89,  1,  is 
quoted,  as  meaning  in  that  passage  (where  it  is  an  epithet  of 
the  gods)  apramddyantah,  "not  careless."  Sftyana,  in  his 
comment  on  the  same  text,  declares  it  to  be  equivalent  to 
apragachhantah  svaklyam  rakshitavyam  aparityajyantahy  "not 
departing,  not  forsaking  him  whom  they  have  to  protect." 
(Mahidhara,  the  commentator  on  the  V^j.  S.  (where  this  text 
is  repeated,  xxv.  14),  explains  the  word  by  andlasdh,  "  not 
sluggish.")  The  word  occurs  again  in  B.V.  viii.  24,  18,  as 
an  epithet  of  sacrifices,  where  S&yana  interprets  it  to  mean 
either  sacrifices  which  are  conducted  by  men  who  are  "  not 
careless"  (apramddyat),  or  by  "careful  men  who  perform  the 
rite  remaining  together,  and  do  not  go  elsewhere  after  they 
have  begun  it."  In  the  first  passage,  at  least,  he  departs 
from  S^yana.  Prof.  Goldstiicker,  a,  v.,  renders  the  word 
"  attentive,"  "  assiduous,"  adding,  "  according  to  Y&ska  .  .  . ; 
but  Sayana  gives  to  this  word  in  one  verse  the  meaning,  '  not 
going  forth,  not  leaving'  .  .  .  . ;  while  in  another  he  admits 
also  the  former  meaning,  which  seems  more  congenial  to  the 
context." 

Ambhrina  is  given  in  Nigh.  iii.  3,  as  one  of  the  synonyms 
of  mahat,  "  great."  It  occurs  in  B.V.  i.  133,  5,  as  an  epithet 
o{pisdchi,  "a  goblin,"  and  is  interpreted  by  S4yana  as  mean- 
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ing  either  ''shrieking  very  terribly''  or  "very  huge/'  It  is 
dear,  therefore,  that  S&yana  did  not  know  by  any  certain 
tradition  what  the  sense  of  the  word  was. 

Amyak, — ^This  word  is  found  in  one  of  the  passages  which 
Eautsa  (see  above)  charges  with  obscurity,  R.V.  i.  169,  3 ; 
amyak  sd  te  Indra  rshtir  asme ;  and  I  therefore  think  it  as 
well  to  give  some  account  of  it,  although  it  does  not  afford 
any  very  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  any  of  the  propositions 
I  have  undertaken  to  establish.  Y&ska,  Nir.  vi.  15,  explains  the 
term  by  amdkteti  vd  abhyakteti  vd,  meaning  apparently  either 
"  arrived  near,"  or  "  arrived  towards."     The  fact  of  his  giving 
an  alternative  etymology  shows  that  he  did  not  know  for  cer- 
tain what  the  real  derivation  was,  though  his  mind  may  have 
been  made  up  as  to  the  sense.     Prof.  Roth  (Illustrations 
of  Nir.  p.  81)  considers  amyak  to  be  the  third  per.  aor.  of 
myaksh,  which,  from  a  comparison  of  other  passages,  he  be- 
lieves to  have  the  sense  of  "  gleaming."     The  words  would 
thus  mean  :  "  Thy  bolt  gleamed  upon  us,  o  Indra."     S&yana, 
without  offering  any  etymology,  translates  the  clause  thus : 
"  Thy  thunderbolt  comes  (prdpnoti)  near  the  clouds  for  us,  for 
rain  to  us."    As  both  Yaska  (in  the  passage  above  cited)  and 
Sftyana  in  his  introduction  to  the  II.Y.  (p.  5  of  Miiller's 
edition)  had  referred  to  and  ridiculed  the  objection  taken 
against  the  intelligibility  of  this  verse,  they  were  bound  in 
honour  to  make  it  yield  some  sense  or  other ;  though  from 
the  obscurity  of  which  it  was  cited  as  an  instance — ^perhaps  a 
proverbial  instance — even  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  former, 
it  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  had  any  certain  tradition 
tio  go  upon  a&  to  its  meaning.    Prof.  Goldstiicker  translates  the 
>rord  amyak  (see  s.v.)  "  towards,  near ;"  and  adds :  "  This  is 
i^pparently  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  following  Rig-veda 
"Verse,  where  it  seems  to  be  used  with  the  ellipsis  of  '  come.'  " 
]3[e  then,  after  quoting  the  verse  before  us,  goes  on :  "  Yaska, 
"vrho,  in  a  discussion  in  his  introduction,  denies  that  this  word 
c^n  be  called  obscure,  renders  it  in  this  verse  amdkteti  vdbhyak- 
^eti  vdy  '  come  here,'  or  '  come  towards ;'  and  Sftyana  explains 
it  by  prdpnoti^  without,  however,  giving  its  etymology.     This 
formation  of  the  word  corresponds  with  that  of  other  com- 
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pounds  ending  iu  achJ*  Prof.  Goldstiicker  holds  that  it  would 
be  "  against  all  grammatical  analogy"  to  take  amyak  for  an 
aorist,  as  Roth  proposes.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that 
either  T&ska  or  S&yana  concurred  with  Prof.  Goldstiicker  in 
holding  the  word  for  a  particle  in  ach. 

Aidtrna  occurs  in  two  passages  of  the  Big-yeda.  One  of 
these,  iii.  30, 10,  is  quoted  in  Nir.  vi.  2,  where  it  is  explained 
as  =  alam  dtardanahy  "  greatly-splitting,  or  split.'*  If  this 
explanatory  phrase  be  understood  in  the  passive  sense,  it  will 
coincide  with  Siyana's  interpretation,  "that  which,  from 
being  fiill  of  water,  is  exceedingly  broken."  In  i.  166,  7,  the 
word  is  an  epithet  of  the  Maruts,  and  is  explained  by  S&yana 
as  susceptible  of  three  different  senses,  viz.,  as  standing  either— 
Ist,  for  andtrndsah  =  dtardana-rahitdh^  "  free  from  split- 
ting ;"  or,  2nd,  as  alam  dtardandh  satrundm,  "  great  cleavers 
of  their  enemies ;"  or,  3rd,  as  alam  ddtdrah  phaMndmy  "  great 
bestowers  of  rewards/'  Who  will  say  that  S&yana  is  here 
either  a  confident,  or  a  satisfactory,  guide  ? 

Askrdhoyu  is  explained  by  Y&ska  (in  Nir.  vi.  3,  where  he 
quotes  R.V.  vi.  22,  3)  as  =  aJcrdhv-dt/uk,  "  not  short-lived ;" 
krdhuj  being  =  hrasva,  "  short."  S4yana  renders  it  in  two 
passages  (vi.  22,  3;  vi.  67,  11)  by  apichhinna,  "not  cut  off," 
which  would  coincide  with  Yfeka's  interpretation;  but  on 
vii.  53,  3,  he  takes  it  for  ahrasvam  analpam,  "not  short," 
"  not  little,"  which  seems  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  former 
sense,  inasmuch  as  it  refers  not  to  duration  but  to  quantity. 

Asridh  does  not  occur  in  the  Nirukta.  It  is  variously  in- 
terpreted by  Sayana  either  as  "free  from  decay,"  or  "de- 
siccation" (i.  3,  9;  i.  13,  9),  or  as  "free  from  desiccation, 
always  remaining  in  the  same  state  (the  Maruts,"  i.  89,  3), 
or  as  "  innocuous  "  (iv.  32,  24 ;  iv.  45,  4 ;  v.  46,  4). 

Ahimanyu  does  not  occur  in  the  Nirukta.  It  is  applied  to 
the  Maruts  in  R.V.  i.  64,  8,  where  S&yana  offers  a  choice  of 
interpretations,  making  it  either  ==dhanana'§lla'manyu-yuktdhy 
"filled  with  wrath  disposed  to  smite,"  or =ahina'jndndh,  "of 
eminent  wisdom.'*  He  was,  therefore,  only  guessing  at  the 
sense. 

AAimdya  is  not  found  in  the  Nirukta.     It  is  understood  by 
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Sftyana  on  i.  190,  4,  as  an  epithet  of  Yrttra  and  his  class, 
and  translated  as  either="  those  whose  enchantments  come 
and  destroy,"  or  "those  whose  enchantments  come  in  the  atmo- 
sphere.** On  vi,  20,  7,  he  understands  it  as  =  "  those  who 
have  destmctive  enchantments;"  and  on  vi.  52,  15,  as= 
"  those  who  have  destructive  wisdom."  I  am  not  aware  how 
he  renders  it  in  x.  63,  4.  Another  epithet  of  the  gods, 
ehimdya,  which  Roth  thinks  may  be  a  corruption  of  ahtmdyay 
occurs  in  R.V.  L  3,  9,  where  S4yana  assigns  two  possible 
senses — 1st,  "  having  all-pervading  wisdom ;"  and,  2nd,  that 
of  a  designation  of  the  deities,  derived  from  their  having  said 
to  Agni  when  he  had  entered  into  the  waters,  ehi  md  ydsih, 
"  come,  do  not  go." 

Asusukshani,  which  occurs  R.V.  ii.  1,  1,  and  Vaj.  S.  xi.  27, 
as  an  epithet  of  Agni,  is  explained  in  Nir.  vi.  1  as  meaning 
either  "  one  who  quickly  slays,  or  gives,  by  his  flame"  {dsu 
9uchd  kshanoti  iti  vd  sanoti  iti  vd)y  or  *'  desiring  to  consume." 
S&yana  translates  the  word  "  flaming  on  all  sides,"  or  "  one 
who  quickly  gives  pain  to  his  enemies  by  consuming,"  etc. 
Kahidhara,  on  VSj.  S.  xi.  27,  translates  dsusukshani  as  either 
=  "  quickly  drpng  the  wet  ground,"  or  as  =  "  quickly  de- 
stroying the  darkness  with  his  flame,  or  giving,  distributing, 
by  his  flame."  Roth  (Illustrations  of  Nirukta,  p.  72)  com- 
pares susukvani  in  R.V.  viii.  23,  5,  where  S&yana  renders 
"  glowing.'* 

Asd  occurs  frequently  in  the  Rig-veda,  and  is  diversely 
explained  by  Sdyana.  In  his  comments  on  ii.  1,  14;  iv. 
5,  10  ;  vi.  3,  4 ;  vi.  32,  1,  he  renders  it  by  dsyena,  "  with  the 
mouth  ; "  on  v.  17,  2,  by  dsyena  vdchd,  "  with  the  mouth,  by 
speech ;"  on  v.  17,  5  ;  v.  23, 1,  by  dsyena  stofrena,  "  with  the 
mouth,  with  a  hymn ;"  on  i.  76,  4 ;  vi.  16,  9,  by  dsyena  daya-- 
nthdniyayd  (or  d^ya-bhiitayd)  jvdlayd,  "  with  the  mouth,  with 
the  flame  in  the  mouth;"  on  vii.  16,  9,  as  an  epithet  of 
Jihvayd,  "  the  tongue,"  by  dsya-sthdniyayd,  "  situated  in  the 
mouth  ; "  on  i.  129,  5,  by  "  near,  in  the  place  of  sacrifice ; " 
and  on  i.  168,  2,  by  "near."  Similarly,  he  varies  in  the 
sense  of  dsayd,  making  it  stand  in  one  place  (i.  SO,  1)  for 
"with  the  mouth,"  and  in  another  (i.  127,  8)  for  "near." 
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In  the  Nigbantus,  ii.  16,  the  word  As&t  is  found  as  one  of  the 
synonjTns  of  "  near." 

Ishmin  is  variously  interpreted  by  S&yana  in  different 
places,  viz.,  on  i.  87,  6, and  vii.  56,  11,  as  "going,  moving;" 
on  V.  52,  16;  v.  87,  5,  as  "going,"  or  "possessing  food." 
Yaska  gives  the  three  derivations  of  ishaninah,  eshaninah,  and 
arshaninah  (Nir.  iv.  16). 

Ifxit. — This  word  occurs  in  R.V.  iv.  4,  6 ;  iv.  16,  5 ;  iv. 
43,  3 ;  V.  49,  5 ;  vi.  73,  2 ;  vii.  23,  1 ;  vii.  56;  18 ;  viii.  46, 21. 
In  all  these  passages,  without  exception,  S&yana  renders  it 
either  simply  by  "going,"  "moving,"  or  by  some  modifica- 
tion of  that  sense,  as  " coming,"  "approaching,"  " coming 
with  prosperity,"  "occupied,"  "moving  creatures."  And 
yet  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  word  signifies 
"  so  much,"  "  so  great,"  as  it  is  explained  by  Roth,  «.t?.,.  as 
being  an  old  Vedic  form  for  iyaty  just  as  kif>at  is  for  kiyat^ 
as  is  (in  the  latter  case)  recognised  both  by  Y&ska  (Nir.  vi.  3) 
and  by  Sftyana  on  R.V.  iii.  30,  17,  the  only  passage  where  it 
occurs.  From  this  it  appears  that  just  as  in  ordinary  Sanskrit 
idrk  and  kidrk  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  ei&drk,  tddrk^ 
yddrk,  so,  too,  in  ancient  times  the  series  of  etdvat,  tdtxU,ydv(U, 
was  completed  by  Ivat  and  klvat,  though  at  a  subsequent  period 
the  two  latter  forms  became  obsolete,  whilst  iyat  and  kiyai, 
which  are  also  found,  in  the  R.V.,  were  regarded  as  alone 
correct.  Their  sense  of  "so  much,"  "so  great,"  etc  etc., 
appears,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  suit  all  the  passages  of  the 
R.V.  where  the  word  Ivat  occurs. 

Urugdya  (generally  an  epithet  of  Vishnu)  is  interpreted  by 
Y&ska  (Nir..  ii.  7)  in  his  comment  on  R.V.  i.  154,  6,  as  = 
mahdgati,  "  making  large  strides."  S&yana,  however,  wavers 
in  his  explanation,  making  it  either  "  hymned  by  many"  (on 
i.  154,  3;  ii.  1,  3);  "wide-going,"  or  "much-praised"  (on 
iii.  6,  4);  "hymned  by  many,"  or  "of  great  renown"  (on 
iv.  3,  7) ;  "  great  goers"  (of  the  Asvins,  iv.  14,  1) ;  "  cele:r 
brated  by  many"  (on  vii.  100, 1) ;  "  to  be  hymned  by  many," 
or  "  moving  in  many  places,"  or  "  of  great  renown,"  or  "  one 
who,  by  his  power,  makes  all  his  enemies  howl "  (on  viii.  29, 7) ; 
"hymned  by  the  great"  (on  i.  154,  1) ;  "to  be  hymned  by 
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many  great  persons"  (i.  154,  6).  See  also  i.  155, 4 ;  vi.  28, 4 ; 
vi.  65,  6 ;  vii.  35,  15 ;  x.  109,  7,  where  Prof.  Roth  considers 
the  word  to  be  a  substantive.  Looking  to  R.V.  i.  22,  16  ff., 
about  the  striding  of  Vishnu,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  adjective  urugdya  means  "  wide-striding." 

Rdudara  occurs  in  R.V.  viii.  48, 10,  as  an  epithet  of  Soma, 
and  is  interpreted  by  Y&ska  (vi.  4)  in  his  explanation  of  part  of 
that  verse  as  =  mrdudara,  and  as  meaning  "  soft-bellied,"  or 
"soft  in  (men's)  bellies."  S^yana  (on  the  same  verse)  renders 
it,  "not  hurting  the  belly"  {udardbddhakena).  On  ii.  33,  5, 
where  the  word  is  applied  to  Eudra,  he  adopts  the  first  of 
Y&ska's  two  meanings;  whilst  on  iii.  54,  10,  where  it  is 
applied  to  the  Adityas,  he  repeats  both  of  his  predecessor's 
interpretations,  modifying  the  second  so  as  to  signify,  "  those 
in  whose  bellies  Soma  is  soft."  ^ 

Rjinhiriy  according  to  Yaska  (v.  12,  where  he  explains  R.V, 
X.  89,  5),  means  Soma,  but  is  also  an  epithet  of  Indra.  "  That 
which  remains  of  soma  when  it  is  being  purified  is  rjlsha^  or 
rejected;  therefore  rjishin  is  soma.  There  is  also  a  text  re- 
ferring to  Indra  as  rjishi  vajri**  Mahidhara,  on  V&j.  S.  xix. 
72,  says  that  rjtsha  is  the  squeezed  and  juiceless  refuse  of  the 
soma-plant.  Sayana  generally  interprets  the  word  rjkhin  as 
an  epithet  of  Indra  by,  "  he  who  has  the  soma  after  it  has 
been  pressed  and  has  lost  its  juice  or  taste"  (on  iii.  32,  1 ; 
iiL  36, 10 ;  iv.  16, 1,  5  ;  vi.  20,  2).  On  i.  64, 12,  and  i.  87, 1, 
where  rjishin  is  an  epithet  of  the  Maruts,  he  explains  that  at 
the  third  libation  when  those  deities  are  worshipped  this 
rjUha  is  offered,  and  hence  they  are  said  to  have  it.  On 
V.  40,  4  (where  the  word  is  applied  to  Indra)  he  says  that 
after  the  soma  has  been  offered  at  the  first  and  second 
libations,  and  has  become  juiceless,  that  which  is  offered  at 
the  third  libation  is  called  rjisha  =  soma.  On  iii.  46,  3,  he 
makes  rjishin  simply  equivalent  to  somavdn,  "  having  soma." 
In  two  places,  however,  where  the  word  is  applied  to  the 
IMaruts,  S&yana  gives  alternative  interpretations,  viz.,  on  ii. 

1  The  Sanskrit  scholar  may  also  examine  T&ska*8  desperate  attempt  (vi.  33)  to 
explain  the  two  words  rdapd  and  rd&vfdhf  which  occur  in  R-V.  Tiii.  66,  11. 
S&ya^a  merely  repeats  Y&ska ;  but  his  text  of  the  passage  differs  somewhat  from 
Both's. 
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34,  1,  he  says  it  means  either  "  having  water,"  or  "  having 
tasteless  soma ;"  and  on  i.  87,  1,  "  either  having  such  soma, 
or,  being  providers  (?)  of  moisture"  (prdrfai/iidro  rasdndm).  In 
i.  32,  6,  where  the  word  rjlsha  (not  -shin)  is  applied  to  Indra, 
Sayana  makes  it =satrundm  apdrjakam,  '*  repeller  of  enemies," 
It  thus  appears  that  he  wavers  in  his  interpretation.  The 
sense  of  "  drinker  of  tasteless  or  spiritless  soma  "  is  not  a  very 
probable  one.  Indra  is  generally  represented  as  greatly 
exhilarated  by  the  beverage  he  quaffs,  and  it  seems  a  poor 
compliment  to  him  to  call  him  the  drinker  of  a  vapid 
draught.  Besides,  in  one  of  the  texts  of  which  rjishin  is  the 
first  word,  soma-pdvan,  a  term  which  indubitably  means  soma- 
drinker,  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  same  line,  and  it  is  un- 
likely that  two  epithets  so  closely  resembling  each  other  as 
"soma-drinker"  and  "spiritless-soma-drinker"  should  occur  so 
near.  In  his  glossary  to  the  S&ma-veda,  and  in  his  translation 
of  S.V.  i.  248  and  ii.  789,  Prof.  Benfey  renders  the  word  by 
"victorious;"  and  it  appears  from  his  note  on  the  last  of  these 
two  texts  that  the  commentator  there  gives  a  choice  of  inter- 
pretations. Prof.  Roth  8.r,  translates  it  by  "  forward-rush- 
ing ;"  and  Benfey,  in  his  translation  of  R.V.  i.  87, 1,  renders 
it  similarly  by  "  gradaus  schreitenden"  (Orient  und  Occident, 
ii.  249). 

Ecaydvariy  which  is  not  foimd  in  the  Nirukta,  is  diversely 
interpreted  by  Sayana  a8="  moving  with  horses"  (applied  by 
him  to  the  Maruts,  i.  90,  5) ;  as ="  going  to  the  hymn  or  sacri- 
fice to  which  they  should  go"  (ii.  34, 11,  spoken  of  the  same) ; 
as ="  moving  with  horses,  or  with  the  waters  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,— coming  with  showers  for  the  pleasure  of  others 
also"  (vi.  48,  12,  evaydvari,  spoken  of  the  cow) ;  or  as= 
"  bringing  to  his  worshippers  the  objects  which  they  desire 
to  obtain"  (on  vii.  100,  2,  spoken  of  Vishnu). 

Kdnukd  is  one  of  the  terms  objected  to  by  Kautsa  as  obscure 
(see  above).  It  occurs  only  once,  in  R.V.  viii.  66,  4 ;  and 
Yaska  does  his  utmost  to  explain  it  in  Nir.  v.  11.  The  whole 
verse  runs  thus :  "  Indra  drank  at  one  draught  thirty  lakes 

(or  cups)  of  soma ,"  the  word  kdnukd  being  the  last  of 

the  verse.     Y&ska  takes  it  either  for  a  neuter  plural,  agreeing 
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with  sardmsi  (cups)  and  meaning  "  desired"  (kdntakdni),  or 
"entirely  full"  (krdntakdni),  or  "properly  formed"  (krtakdni), 
or  for  an  epithet  of  Indra,  signifying  "  fond  or  beloved  of 
soma"  {somasya  kdntah),  or  "overcome  by  love  of  soma" 
{kane  ghdta  iti  vd  kane  hatah  kdntihatah).  "The  ritualists" 
(ydjnikdh),  (Y^ka  proceeds),  "say  that  the  thirty  bowls  which 
are  destined  for  one  deity  at  the  mid-day  libations,  and  are 
drunk  off  at  once,  are  denoted  in  this  verse  by  the  word 
sardmsi,  whilst  the  etymologists  (nairuktdh),  consider  that 
they  stand  for  the  thirty  nights  and  days  constituting  re- 
spectively the  first  and  second  halves  of  the  month.  In  the 
second  half  the  rays  drink  up  the  collected  waters  of  the 
moon."  According  to  the  latter  interpretation,  Indra  is  (as 
S^yana  remarks)  the  deity  personifying  time  {kdldbhimdni). 
In  his  explanation  Sayana  merely  abridges  Ydska's. 

Kdrudhayah  is  in  three  places  (vi.  21,  8  :  vi.  2i,  2  ;  vi.  44, 
12)  explained  by  Sayana  as  "upholder  of  poets  or  wor- 
shippers" {kdrundm  dhdrakah,  or  dhdrayitd.)  In  another 
passage  (iii.  32,  10)  he  gives  a  different  sense,  "maker  of 
works "  {karmandm  ridhdtd).  This  latter  sense  would  be 
appropriate  enough  here  if  it  exists  in  the  component  ele- 
ments of  the  word. 

Kiyedhdh  is  explained  by  Ydska  (vi.  20,  where  he  quotes  E.  V. 
i.  61,  12),  in  two  ways,  as  =  either  to  kiyaddhdh  "  holding  how 
much?"  or  to  kramamdna-dhdh,  "holding  those  who  advance/' 
Sayana,  on  i.  61,  6,  renders  it  by  balavdn,  "strong,"  and 
declares  the  two  interpretations  of  the  Nirukta  to  mean  (1) 
*'  one  who  has  strength  of  which  no  one  knows  the  extent," 
and  (2)  "  one  who  stops  the  advancing  might  of  others.  On 
Terse  12  of  the  same  hymn,  he  repeats  the  same  explanations. 
It  appears  from  Eoth's  Illustrations,  in  loco,  that  Durga,  the 
commentator  on  the  Nirukta,  refers  the  epithet  to  Vrttra, 
whilst  others  referred  it  to  Indra.  And  Roth  remarks,  that 
by  his  double  interpretation,  "  holding  how  much  (water  or 
power)  ? "  and  "  holding  the  advancing  (waters  or  hostile 
powers),"  Yaska  has  left  the  application  to  one  or  other  of 
these  personages  open. 

Kuchara  is  explained  by  Y&ska  i.  20  (where  II.V.  i.  154,  2, 
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is  quoted),  as  meaning  (if  applied  to  a  wild  beast)  "doing  an 
evil  deed,"  or  if  taken  for  a  designation  of  the  god  (Vishnu), 
as  signifying  "whither  does  he  not  go?"  S&yana,  on  the 
same  passage,  gives  it  the  sense  either  of  "  door  of  evil  deeds, 
such  as  killing,"  or  "  going  to  inaccessible  places,"  or,  if 
understood  of  the  gods,  as  meaning  either  "  doing  evil  deeds, 
such  as  the  slaughter  of  enemies,"  or  "  one  who  ranges  in  all 
places  throughout  the  three  worlds."  (Kmhu,  sarvdsu  bh&' 
mkhu,  iokatrai/e,  sanchdrL)  We  have  thus  between  Y&ska 
and  S4yana  three  derivations,  according  as  we  conceive  the 
word  to  be  compounded  of  ku,  "  bad,"  ku,  "  earth,"  or  kva, 
"  where,"  prefixed  to  chara,  "  going,"  or  "  acting."  Such  a 
play  upon  words  in  a  double  sense,  though  common  enough 
in  the  modem  rhetorical  poetry  of  the  Hindus,  is  scarcely  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  ancient  hymns  of  the  Veda. 

Kundru  is  explained  by  Y&ska  (Nir.  vi.  1,  where  he  quotes 
R.  V.  iii.  30,  8)  as  meaning  a  "  cloud "  {parikvananam 
megham).  S&yana  (on  the  same  passage)  gives  two  inter- 
pretations of  the  words  sahaddnum  kshiyantam  sam  pinak 
kundrum,  viz.,  either  (1)  "  crush  the  destroying  (kshiyantam) 
kundru  =  a  certain  yelling  Asura,  associated  with  D&nu, 
Vrttra's  mother,  or  with  the  DAnavas,"  or  (2)  "  Crush  the 
thundering  (kundru)  Vrttra,  having  the  gift  of  bestowing 
water  (sahaddnum),  dwelling  (kshiyantam)  in  the  sky."  Thus 
there  are  no  less  than  three  words  in  this  single  line  (viz., 
sahddanum,  kshiyantam,  and  kundrum),  of  which  S&yana  offers 
alternative  explanations. 

Kshayadvlra  does  not  occur  in  the  Nirukta.  It  is  variously 
explained  by  Sayana  as  "  very  strong,  he  in  whom  all  heroes 
are  destroyed  "  (on  i.  106,  4) ;  or,  "  he  in  whom  heroes  perish, 
or  whose  sons,  the  Maruts,  rule"  (on  i.  114,  1,  2) ;  or  "he 
who  has  heroes,  sons  and  servants,  dwelling  with  him  "  (on  i. 
125,  3) ;  or  "  possessed  of  heroes,  sons  and  others,  dwelling 
or  moving"  (nivasadhhir  itvarair  vd,  on  R.V.  viii.  19,  10).  It 
will  be  seen,  that  as  regards  the  root  kshi,  which  forms  the 
first  member  of  this  compound,  SsLyana  wavers  between  the 
three  senses  of  "  perishing,"  "  ruling,"  and  "  dwelling." 

Girikshit,  an  epithet  of  Vishnu  (in  i.  154,  3),  is  translated 
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by  S4yana  as  "  residing  in  speecli "  (girt  locative  of  gir),  or 
''  in  a  region  high  as  a  mountain.^  In  this  passage,  however, 
it  has,  probably,  one  single  sense. 

Jdtithharman  is  not  in  the  Nirukta.  S&yana  explains  it  as 
meaning  either  "having  the  lightning  for  a  weapon/*  or 
"  supporter  of  creatures." 

J&raydyi  is  another  of  the  words  objected  to  by  Kautsa  as 
obscure.  (See  above.)  It  occurs  only  once  in  the  R.V.,  vi. 
12,  4,  which  is  quoted  by  YsLska  in  vi.  15,  where  he  explains 
it  by  aj&yif  to  which  his  commentator  Durga  gives  the  mean- 
ing "  is,  or  was,  bom."  (See  Roth's  Illustrations,  etc.,  p.  82.) 
S&yana,  on  the  contrary,  renders  it  by  stuyate  "  is  praised.'' 

Jlraddnu  is  not  found  in  the  Nirukta,  though  jira  is  given 
in  the  Nighantus,  ii.  15,  as  one  of  the  synonymes  of  kshipra, 
"quick."  In  one  passage  (i.  165,  15)  it  is  rendered  by 
^jausL  jaya-sila-ddnam,  "having  victorious  gifts;"  but  in 
aU  the  following  texts  he  takes  it  for,  "  whose  gifts  are  quick" 
(ii.  34,  4 ;  v.  53,  5  ;  v.  54,  9 ;  v.  62,  3  ;  v.  83,  1 ;  vii.  64,  2 ; 
viii.  61,  3). 

Joshavdka  is  found  in  R.V.  vi.  59,  4,  and  is  explained  by 

Y&ska  (v.  21,  22,  where  he  quotes  this  passage)  as  "  that  of 

which  the  name  is  unknown,  that  which  is  to  be  pondered  (?)" 

avijndta-ndmadheyam  joshayitavyam  bhavati).     He  renders  the 

whole  verse  thus :  "  Ye,  o  Indra  and  Agni,  eat  the  offering  of 

'the  man  who  praises  you  when  the  soma  libations  are  poured 

out.     Ye  do  not  eat  (that)   of  the  prater  (?)  who  speaks 

^ashavdkaJ'    S&yana  renders :  "  Ye,  o  Indra  and  Agni,  do  not 

^at  the  (offering)  of  the  man  who,  when  the  soma-libations 

are  poured  out,  praises  you  badly,  who,  in  the  midst  of  them, 

apeaks  unpleasing  words  when  he  ought  to  speak  pleasing 

ones."    It  is  to  be  observed,  however — and  I  perceive  that 

^W^ilson  also,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  has  adverted  to  the 

fact — that  in  the  quotation  made  from  Ydska  (v.  22)  in 

Miiller's  edition  of  the  R.V.,  the  reading  of  the  passage  is 

different  from  what  it  is  in  Professor  Roth's  edition,  as  in 

Hoth's  text  the  first  clause  has  no  negative  particle  (na), 

whilst  the  negative  particle  is  found  there  in  Miiller's.     The 

meaning  of  that  clause  of  the  Nirukta  is  thus  reversed.     The 
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sense  given  by  Roth's  reading  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most 
conformable  to  the  apparent  meaning  of  Y&ska,  as  two  kinds 
of  worshippers  evidently  appear  to  be  contemplated  in  his 
explanation,  one  of  whom  the  two  gods  approve  and  whose 
oblation  they  eat,  and  another  whose  oblation  they  do  not  eat. 
Sayana,  in  conformity  with  the  reading  of  Y&ska  given  by 
Midler,  makes  both  clauses  of  the  verse  relate  to  one  kind  of 
worshipper,  i.e.,  to  one  whose  oflfering  the  two  gods  disapprove. 
There  would  thus  appear  to  be  a  difference  between  Y&ska 
and  S&yana  as  to  the  sense  of  the  verse  of  the  R.  V.  which  they 
are  expounding.  What  is  its  real  sense,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  decide.  Roth  considers  that  the  future  participle 
joshayitavyaniy  employed  by  Yaska,  means  "requiring  con- 
sideration.'* Wilson  renders  the  clause  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  "  that  being  of  unknown  name  is  to  be  propitiated." 
(Compare  Roth's  Lexicon,  .s.t?.,  and  his  remarks  in  his  Illustr. 
ofNir.  p.  68.) 

Daksha-pitarah  is  an  epithet  of  the  gods  which  is  not  found 
in  the  Nirukta.  It  occurs  in  three  passages  of  the  R.  V.  On 
the  first  (vi.  50,  2)  Sayana  takes  the  word  for  "those  who 
have  Daksha  for  their  forefather,"  and  refers  to  two  other 
texts  (R.V.  X.  15,  3,  and  x.  72,  5)),  the  one  to  prove  that  the 
word  pitr  may  stand  for  "  forefather,"  and  the  second  to  show 
that  the  gods  are  elsewhere  declared  to  have  Daksha  for  their 
ancestor.  On  the  second  passage  (vii.  66,  2)  S&yana  translates 
the  word  by  "  preservers,  or  lords,  Le,  givers,  of  strength ;" 
and  on  the  third  (viii.  52,  10)  by  "preservers,  lords,  of  food." 
The  word  also  occurs  in  the  Taittiriya  Sanhit&,  i.  2,  3,  1, 
where  the  commentator  explains  it  much  as  S&yana  on  vi.  50, 
2,  docs ;  and  in  Vaj.  S.  xiv.  3,  where  it  is  explained  by  "pre- 
server of  vigour." 

Danah  is  a  word  occurring  in  R.V.  i.  174,  2,  in  regard  to 
whicli  Yaska  (vi.  31)  and  Sayana  contradict  each  other ;  the 
former  taking  it  for  an  adjective  meaning  "liberally-minded" 
{(idna-7nanasa/i)f  whilst  the  latter  makes  it  a  verb  in  the  second 
person  singular  imperfect,  meaning  either  "  thou  didst  sub- 
due," or  "  thou  didst  cause  to  cry." 

Dasrd,  a  frequent  dual  epithet  of  the  Asvins,  and  sometimes 
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of  other  gods  (Indra  and  Vishnu,  vi.  69,  7),  is  explained  by 
Y&ska  (vi.  26,  where  he  quotes  R.V.  i.  117,  21),  d^=^darsanl- 
yau,  "  to  be'  seen,  sightly/'  S&yana  sometimes  understands  it 
in  that  sense  (as  on  I  47,  6 ;  i.  117,  5,  20,  21 ;  i.  118,  3 ; 
i.  120,  4 ;  vi.  69,  7 ;  viii.  22,  17) ;  sometimes  as  "  destroyers 
of  enemies"  (on  i.  92,  16 ;  i.  139,  3 ;  i.  158,  1 ;  i.  180,  6 ; 
i.  182,  2 ;  i.  183,  4;  iii.  58,  3 ;  iv.  43,  4;  v.  75,  2) ;  once,  at 
least,  as  either  "  destroyers  of  enemies,"  or  "  from  their  being 
the  physicians  of  the  gods,  destroyers  of  diseases"  (on  i.  3,  3) ; 
sometimes  as  either  "  to  be  seen,"  or  as  "  destroyers  of  ene- 
mies" (on  viii.  5,  2 ;  viii.  8, 1 ;  viii.  26,  6 ;  viii.  75, 1) ;  some- 
times as  gods  "  having  the  name  of  Dasrfi,,"  or  as  "  to  be  seen" 
(on  i.  116,  10).  See  my  article  on  the  Asvins,  above,  p.  5, 
note.  It  appears  from  Roth's  Illustrations  of  Nirukta,  p.  92, 
that  Durga,  the  commentator  on  the  Nirukta,  explains  Dasr& 
by  "  destroyers  of  enemies,"  or  "  causers  of  works,  agricul- 
ture," etc. 

Dimkti  is  explained  by  YSska  (vi.  22,  where  he  quotes 
R.V.  viii.  4,  19),  as,  in  the  loc.  ipl.=(iirah  eshanesku,  "long- 
ings after  the  sky."  S&yana,  on  the  same  passage,  makes  it 
mean  "sacrificial  rites  which  are  the  causes  of  obtaining 
heaven."  Similarly,  on  iv.  9,  2,  he  makes  it  =  ydgeahu, 
**  sacrifices."  On  iv.  46,  1,  he  takes  it  for  "  sacrifices  which 
confer  heaven,"  or  "  our  longings  after  heaven  being  the 
causes."  ^  And,  again,  on  iv.  47,  1,  he  interprets  it  dim  dyu- 
lokasya  eshaneshu  satsu,  "  there  being  longings  after  the  sky ;" 
on  i.  139,  4,  he  translates,  "  longings  after  heaven,  or  long- 
ings, or  goings,  of  sacrifice  which  enlightens,  being  causes ;" 
on  i.  86,  4,  he  rendei-s  it  by  "  sacrificial  days ;"  on  viii.  65,  9, 
by  "the  arrivals  of  our  days,  or  longings  for  heaven,  being 
causes;"  on  vii.  74, 1,  by  "  people  who  dfesire  heaven,  priests;" 
and  on  i.  141,  6,  "longings  after  days  being  the  cause." 

Dvibarhas  means,  according  to  Yaska  (vi.  17,  where  he 
quotes  R.V.  vi.  19,  1),  "lord  (parivrdhah)  in  both  regions, 
the  middle  and  the  upper"  {i,e,  atmosphere  and  sky).    S&yana, 

^  Suyana's  note  on  this  verse  (iv.  46, 1)  affords  another  instance  of  his  referring 
to  a  parallel  text  (R.V.  vii,  92,  1)  to  prove  that  the  first  draught  of  soma  was 
offered  to  Yayu. 
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on  the  same  passage,  and  also  on  iv.  5,  3 ;  vii.  24,  2 ;  viii. 
15,  2,  follows  T^ka.  On  i.  71,  6,  he  has,  "  grown  {vrmhifo 
varddhitah)  in  the  middle  and  upper  regions."  On  i.  114, 10, 
he  makes  it,  ''lord  in  the  two  regions,  the  earth  and  the 
sky,  or  in  the  two  paths,  the  southern  and  the  northern,  or 
lord  of  knowledge  and  of  works."  On  i.  176,  5,  he  renders 
it,  stotra-havi  -  rupa-dvividha  -parivrdha  -  kartnavatah  -  yajamd- 
nasya,  "  of  the  worshipper  who  is  eminent  in  both  kinds  of 
worship,  i.e.  hymns  and  oblations." 

Nichumpuna  is  explained  by  Y&ska  (v.  17,  18,  where  he 
quotes  R.V.  viii.  82,  22),  as  a  designation  of  soma,  "  that 
which  pleases  by  being  swallowed  "  (nichdnta-prno  nichama- 
nenaprindti).  The  ocean,  too,  he  says,  is  called  nichumpuna; 
as  is  also  the  avahhrtha  (or  cleansing  of  vessels  and  worship- 
pers after  a  sacrifice),  as  that  "  in  which  they  sound  lowly, 
or  place  lowly"  {nichair  asmin  kvananti  nichair  dadhati  iti  rd). 
S&yana  explains  in  conformity  with  Yaska.  The  word  also 
occurs  in  the  VSjasaneyi  Sanhitft,  iii.  48,  and  viii.  27,  on  the 
former  of  which  passages  Mahidhara  explains  it  as  meaning 
either  "slow-going"  (nitardm  chopati  mandam  gachhati  ni- 
ekumpunah),  or  "  that  in  which  they  sound  lowly,  perform 
the  rite  with  a  low  voice."  On  viii.  27,  he  mentions  only  the 
first  of  these  two  explanations.  The  sense  of  the  word  is  thus 
left  doubtful. 

Naichdsdkha  and  pramaganda  are  two  words  occurring  in 
R.V.  iii.  63,  14,  a  text  which  is  quoted  and  explained  in  Nir. 
vi.  32.  Yaska  there  gives  various  senses  to  pramagandu.  He 
first  says  maganda  is  "  a  usurer."  The  descendant  of  such  a 
person  is  pramaganda,  "  a  person  sprung  from  a  very  usurious 
family."  Or,  secondly,  the  word  is  =pramadakah,  "  one  who 
desires  that  there  should  be  no  future  state."  Or,  thirdly,  it 
it  is  =pandakah,  a  "catamite,"  or  "eunuch."  He  derives 
naichdsdkha  from  nichdsdk/ia,  apparently  "  of  a  low  stock." 
S&yana  understands  it  of  the  property  of  degraded  people. 
He  adopts  the  first  of  the  three  senses  oi  praniaganda  proposed 
by  Yaska.  It  appears  from  an  objection  made  to  the  eternity 
of  the  Veda  which  Sdyana  quotes  in  his  Introduction,  p.  7, 
and  answers  in  p.  10  (as  cited  in  Sanskrit  Texts,  iii.  62),  that 
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Pramaganda  was  considered  by  the  objectors  to  be  the  same 
of  a  king,  and  Naichdsdkha  that  of  a  town. 

Nema  is  given  in  Nir.  iii.  20  as  =  arddha,  "  half/'  in  which 
sense  it  is  taken  by  Sayana  on  R.V.  v.  61,  8.  In  other  places 
(i.  54,  8 ;  iv.  24, 4,  5 ;  vL  16, 18),  he  translates  it  by  "these,'* 
"some/*  "others."  But  in  viii.  89,  3,  he  holds  it  to  be  the 
proper  name  of  a  descendant  of  Bhrigu.  In  this  he  appears 
to  be  wrong.     Compare  E.V.  ii.  12,  5. 

Nishshidhf  nishshidhvaity  purti-nishshidh,  puru^ishshidhvan. 
These  words  are  not  found  in  the  Nighantus  or  Nirukta.    The 
first  of  them,  which  occurs  in  the  R.V.  in  different  numbers 
and  cases,  is  variously  interpreted  by  S&yana  in  different 
places ;  as  =  "constantly  discharging  rain-clouds  "  (on  RV.  i. 
169,  2);  or  "commands,  ordinances"   {anusdsandni,  iii.  51, 
5);*    or  "destructive  light"  {hirjiaikdm  diptim,  iii..  55,^  8); 
"hinderers,  enemies"  (iv.  24, 1),  or  "hindrances  to  enemies," 
or  "cords  to  restrain  enemies"  (vi.  44,  11).     Nishahidhvarih 
(the  feminine  form  of  nisJishidhvan)  occurs  in  iii.  55, 22,  where 
S&yana  makes   it  =  nitardm   tvat-kartrka-siddhimatyah,  ue,, 
*'  having  eminently  perfections  created  by  thee "   (Indra). 
J^uru-nishshidh  is  found  in  i.  10,  5^  as  an  epithet  of  Indra, 
and  is  there  translated  by  S&yana  as  =  "  hinderer  of  many 
enemies ;  and  puru-niskshidhvany  in  iv.  38,  2,  as  a  designation 
of  Dadhikr^,  where  it  is  understood  by  him  in  the  same  sense. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  com- 
mentator could  have  had  any  certain  tradition  of  the  sense  of 
these  words.     Prof  Wilson,  who  translates  piirvir  asya  nish- 
sfUdho  martyeshu  in  iii.  51,  5,  by  "  many  are  his  [Indra's]  pro- 
hibitions (against  evil  enjoined)  to  men,"  has  a  note  on  this 
verse,^  in  which  he  remarks  that  "  a  similar  phrase  in  a  former 
passage  [i.  10,  5]  purutmhahidhe  has  been  rendered  *  repeller 
of  many  foes :'  there  is  no  material  incompatibility,  the  latter 
being  a  compound  epithet,  and  the  substantive  in  both  cases 
being  derived  from  ahidhf  to  succeed,  to  go,  with  the  preposi- 

*  We  have,  in  his  comment  on  this  verse,  a  further  instance  of  Sdya^  quoting 
another  passage  for  illustration,  as  he  here  cites  i.  10,  5  as  referring  to  Indra's 
function  of  command.    See  further  on. 

2  This  verse  is  repeated  in  SEma-veda  i.  363,  where  Benfey  renders  it  "  vielge- 
bietend,"  **  many  ruling." 
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tion  nir,  out,  ex,  to  exclude,  to  prohibit."  Prof.  Wilson,  how- 
ever, while  taking  notice  of  this  one  passage  to  which  S&yana 
himself  had  drawn  his  attention,  has  not  adverted  to  the  other 
texts  which  I  have  adduced:  and  when  words  identical  in 
tenor  with  those  in  iii.  61,  6,  are  repeated  in  vi.  44,  II,  viz., 
purviah  te  Indra  nishshidho  janeshuy  he  translates  them  differ- 
ently, thns :  "  many  are  the  hindrances  (opposed)  to  thee 
amongst  men."  This  does  not,  however,  correctly  reproduce 
S&yana's  meaning. 

ParitakmycL  is  translated  "night"  in  Nir.  xi.  25,  where 
R.V.  X.  108,  1  is  explained.  This  sense  is  adopted  by  Prof. 
Miiller  in  translating  the  verse.  (Lectures  on  Language, 
second  series,  p.  464,  and  note.)  Prof.  Aufrecht,  on  the  other 
hand,  renders  the  word  by  "necessity."  (Journal  of  Ger.  Or. 
Society,  voL  xiii.,  pp.  496  and  498.)  Prof.  Roth,  who  in  his 
Ulustr.  of  the  Nir.  had  taken  the  same  view,  assigns  in  his 
Lexicon,  «.p.,  another  signification,  that  of  "  wandering,"  as 
the  proper  one  for  this  passage.  For  most  other  t^xts  of  the 
R.V.  he  adopts  the  sense  of  "night,"  "darkness."  In  two 
passages  he  gives  it  the  sense  of  "causinganxiety,"  "dangerous.** 
Sftyana  renders  the  word  by  "  night "  in  i.  116, 15 ;  iv.  43,  3 ; 
vi.  24,  9 ;  by  "dark,"  apparently,  in  v.  30,  13 ;  by  "  night," 
or  "  battle,"  or  "  sacrifice,"  in  vii.  69,  4  ;  by  "  surroimding," 
{paritakane  nimiUabkufe  sati)  or  "  night "  in  iv.  41,  6 ;  by 
"  battle  "  in  V.  31, 11 ;  by  "  to  be  gone  round,  or  surrounded," 
as  an  epithet  of  dhane,  wealth,  in  i.  31,  6;  and  by  "sur- 
rounding," as  an  epithet  oi  rdtrl,  "night,"  which  goes  before, 
in  V.  30, 14.  It  thus  appears  that  in  some  places  he  is  uncer- 
tain about  the  sense. 

Paryabhushat  in  II.V.  ii.  12, 1,  is  explained  by  Y&ska  (x.  10) 
as  ^^  paryahhavat paryagrhndt paryarakshad  atyakrdmad  Uirdf 
ie,,  "overcame,  or  comprehended,  or  protected,  or  surpassed." 
He  could  not,  therefore,  it  would  appear,  have  been  very  sure 
of  its  meaning.  S&yana  renders  simply  rak^hakatrena  parya- 
grahU,  "  surrounded  as  a  protector."  The  same  word  is  found 
in  the  imperative  {pari  bhusha)  in  R.V.  i.  15,  4,  where  S&yana 
renders  it,  "  adorn,"  and  Benfey,  "  encircle ;"  and  in  i.  31,  2, 
where  S&yana,  followed  by  Benfey,  translates  the  clause,  devd- 
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ndm  pari  bhushaai  vratam,  "thou  adomest  the  ceremonial 
{karma)  of  the  gods."  The  same  root,  preceded  by  the  par- 
ticle vi,  occurs  in  i.  112,  4,  vi  bhushafi,  where  S&yana  offers 
two  explanations,  "is  diffused/'  or  "eminently  adorns,"  and  in 
vi.  15,  9,  vi  bhushaUy  where  he  renders,  "adorning."  The 
word  dbh^Lsha,  in  R.V.  vii.  92,  1  (=Vaj.  S.  vii.  7)  is  under- 
stood by  both  commentators,  S&yana  and  Mahidhara,  in  the 
sense  of  "  come." 

Pdnta  is  explained  in  Nir.  vii.  25  (where  R.V.  x.  88,  1 
is  quoted)  as  _  pdniya,  "  to  be  drunk."  It  occurs  also  in 
R.V.  i.  122,  1,  where  S&yana  renders  it  by  "  preserving,  or  to 
be  drunk,  sacrifice,  or  instrument  of  sacrifice."  On  i.  65,  1, 
also,  he  gives  it  the  sense  of  either  "protecting,  or  to  be 
drunk." 

Purukshu  is  not  found  in  the  Nirukta  ;  but  kshu  is  given  in 
the  Nighantus,  ii.  7,  as  a  synomyme  of  anna,  "  food."  S&yana 
interprets  it  variously,  for  the  most  part  as  =  bahvanna, 
"  having  much  food"  (on  i.  68,  5  ;  iii.  25,  2 ;  iii.  54,  21 ;  iv. 
34, 10 ;  vi.  19,  5) ;  also  as  =  "  greatly  renowned  "  (ii.  40,  4) ; 
as  having  one  or  other  of  the  two  preceding  senses  (iv.  29,  5  ; 
vi.  68,  6) ;  and,  again,  as  "  having  much  food,  or  many  cattle" 
(vi.  22,  3).  The  commentator  on  the  Vaj.  S.,  xxvii.  20,  renders 
it  "that  which  dwells  in  many"  {bahnshu  kshiyati  nivasati). 

Prthupdjas  does  not  occur  in  the  Nirukta ;  but  pdjas  is 
given  in  the  Nighantus,  ii.  9,  as  one  of  the  synonymes  for 
baluy  "strength."  In  Nir.  vi.  12,  it  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  preserving.  Prthupdjas  is  variously  rendered  by 
S4yana  as  "  having  great  strength  "  (iii.  27,  0  ;  iv.  46,  5) ;  as 
"shaving  great  vigour  (or  lustre,"  i^jas,  iii.  5,  1  ;  iii.  27,  5) ; 
as  "  having  great  strength  or  much  food  "  (iii.  3,  1 ;  viii.  5, 
2) ;  as  "having  great  vigour  (or  lustre)  or  great  velocity" 
(iii.  2,  11). 

Prthushtuka  occurs  as  an  epithet  of  Sinivali  in  R.V.  ii. 
32,  6.  This  passage  is  quoted  in  Nir.  xi.  32,  and  the  word  is 
there  explained  as  either  "  broad- loined,"  or  "  having  broadly 
plaited  (or  a  broad  mass  of)  hair  "  (prthuhesa'Stuke),  or  prthu- 
stake,  Sfi.yana  renders  by  prthii-jaghane  prthu-samhate  rd, 
"  having  broad  loins,"  or  "  broadly  built "  (?)     The  passage 
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is  repeated  in  Vaj.  S.  xxxiv.  10,  where  Mahidhara  makes  the 
word  =  1^  prthuke^a-hhdre  mahdstute  vd  prthukdme  vd  "  hav- 
ing a  large  mass  of  hair,  or  greatly  praised,  or  having  large 
desires."  On  the  sense  of  the  word  stukd,  compare  Weber, 
Ind.  Stud.,  V.  233  and  237. 

Pvadivah  is  met  with  in  the  Nighantus,  iii.  27,  as  one  of  the 
synonymes  of  purdna,  "  old."  The  same  sense  is  aligned  to 
it  in  the  Nirukta,  viii.  19,  as  well  as  in  iv.  8,  where  it  is 
rendered  by  pdrveshu  api  ahassu  "even  in  former  days." 
S&yana,  in  his  note  on  the  passage  here  illustrated  by  Y&ska 
(R.V.  iii.  47,  1),  adheres  to  the  interpretation  of  the  latter. 
He  also  retains  the  sense  "  old  "  in  i.  53,  2 ;  ii.  3,  1 ;  iii.  36, 
2  ;  iv.  6,  4 ;  iv.  7,  8;  v.  8,  7  ;  vi.  5,  3  ;  vi.  23,  6 ;  but  in 
iii.  38,  5  and  iv.  34,  3  he  assigns  to  the  word  the  meaning  of 
"extremely  shining"  {prakarsliena  dyotamdna). 

Bakura  is  found  in  R.V.  i.  117,  21,  a  passage  quoted  by 
Y&ska  (vi.  25,  26),  where  (after  saying  that  bakura  is  = 
bhdskaro  hhayankaro  bkdsamdno  dravati  iti  vd,  "  illuminator, 
terrible,  or  that  which  runs  shining")  he  assigns  to  the  word 
the  sense  of  "  light  or  water"  (jyotishd  udakena  vd.  S&yana 
gives  it  the  meaning  of  the  "shining  lightning."  Prof. 
Roth  thinks  it  denotes  a  wind  instrument.  Whether  he  is 
right  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  Yaska  had  no  certain  knowledge 
of  its  sense. 

Birita,  as  we  are  told  in  Nir.  v.  27,  means,  according  to 
Taitiki,  the  "  atmosphere,"  the  first  syllable  being  from  rf, 
"  to  go,"  and  the  second  being  from  ir,  "  to  go,"  and  the  whole 
denoting  that  wherein  the  birds  or  the  clouds  move.  Yaska 
then  quotes  the  only  passage  in  which  it  occurs,  R.V.  vii. 
39,  2  (=Vaj.  S.  xxxiii.  44),  giving  it  first  the  sense  of  atmo- 
sphere, and  next  suggesting  the  sense  of  "assemblage  of 
men."  Sayana  repeats  the  two  interpretations  of  Ysiska. 
Mahidhara  adopts  the  second,  but  quotes  Y&ska. 

Madachyut  does  not  occur  in  the  Nirukta.  It  is  generally 
understood  by  Sayana  as  "  humbler  of  the  pride  of  enemies  " 
(on  R.V.  i.  51,  2;  i.  81.  3;  viii.  1,  21;  viii.  85,  5),  or, 
"humblers  of  enemies,"  viii.  22,  16.  But  on  i.  85,  7,  he 
takes  it  for  "  that  which  sheds  forth  joy,  the  sacrifice." 
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Mrdhravdch  is  explained  by  Y&ska  (vi.  31,  where  he  quotes 
R.V.  i.  174,  2)  as  =  mrdu-vdchah  "  softly-speaking."  This 
translation  is  quoted  by  S&yana  at  the  end  of  his  note  on  the 
passage  without  remark.  His  own  rendering  is  different,  as 
he  either,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Aitihasikas 
legendary  writers),  makes  the  word  =  marsAana-vachandh, 
'uttering  angry  words,"  or,  according  to  that  of  the  Nai- 
*uktas,  takes  it  as  =  marshana-dhvani-yuktdh,  "  having  a 
hreatening  sound."  On  v.  29, 10  ;  v.  32,  8 ;  and  vii.  6,  3,  he 
uiderstands  the  term  to  stand  for  "  with  organs  of  speech 
lestroyed,"  or  "with  speech  destroyed ;"  and  on  vii.  18,  13, 
le  assigns  a  sense  similar  to  that  given  on  i.  174,  2,  viz., 
iddhavdcham,  "injuriously  speaking."  The  meanings  he 
issigns  are  thus  mutually  inconsistent,  as  well  as  at  variance 
with  that  proposed  by  Y&ska. 

Amrdhra  occurs  frequently  in  the  R.V.,  as  in  v.  37,  1 ;  v. 
43,  2,  13 ;  vi.  19,  7 ;  vi.  22,  10  ;  vi.  75,  9  ;  vii.  67,  5,  in  all 
which  places  it  is  rendered  by  S&yana  ahirmitay  or  himsd-rahita, 
"  uninjured,"  or  himsitiim  asaki/a,  "  uninjurable."  On  iii.  58, 
8,  he  translates  "not  despised  by  any  one."  Oni.  37,  11, 
besides  "  uninjurable,"  he  proposes  an  alternative  sense,  "  not 
wetting,"  which  Prof.  Goldstiicker  regards  as  not  very 
probable  (see  «.t\).  On  viii.  69,  2  (where,  however,  Miiller 
puts  the  texts  in  brackets),  he  renders  it  in  an  active  sense, 
ahinsaka,  "not  injuring."  On  Vaj.  S.  xxix.  46,  Mahidhara 
renders  the  word  "  hard-limbed,  or  giving  stern  commands." 

Mehand  (an  undeclined  word)  is  found  in  Nir.  iv.  4  (where 
R.V.  V.  39, 1  is  quoted),  and  is  explained  as  either=//kimAafil- 
yam^  dhanam^  "to be  given, wealth,"  or  rm  iha  na  "(that  which) 
I  have  not  here."  ^  SS,yana,  following  Y&ska's  first  interpre- 
tation, understands  mehand  as  =  mamhaniya,  on  v.  38,  3  and 
V.  39,  1.  On  viii.  4,  21,  repeating  both  Y&ska's  explana- 
tions, he  makes  it  either  mamhaniydm  prasasydm^  "  laudable, 

*  The  verb  mamh  is  found  in  Nigh.  iii.|20,  as  signifying  "  to  give." 

*  See  on  this  word  Roth's  Illust.  of  Nir.  p.  39,  where  other  passages  in  which 
it  occurs  are  given.^  Roth  mentions  that  Durga,  the  commentator  on  the  Nirukta, 
says  that,  in  the  R.V.,  mehand  is  one  word,  whilst  in  the  Sdmaveda  it  b  con- 
sidered to  be  made  up  of  three.  On  the  sense  of  the  term  see  also  Bcnfey's  Gloss, 
to  S.V.,  p.  161. 
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excellent,"  agreeing  with  both  gdm  (fem.)  "cow,"  and  asca 
(masc.)  "  horse,"  or,  me  iha  na ;  and  the  latter  words  he 
explains  thus :  "  In  this  king  {iha)  there  was  not  {na)  to  me 
{me)  that  gift  of  excellent  wealth."  On  viii.  52,  12  (=V.lS. 
33,  50),  he  takes  the  word  as  =  udaka-sechana-yuktdh,  or 
sechanena  yuktdh,  "  shedding  water."  Mahidhara,  on  the 
same  verse,  explains,  "shedders  of  wealth,"  etc.,  dhanddi- 
sektdvah.  In  iii.  49,  3,  the  word  mehandvdn  is  met 
with,  which  Sayana  explains  thus :  mihyate  dchyate  diyate 
arthihhyah  iti  mehanarn  dhanam  tadidn,  "  mehana  is  wealth, 
that  which  is  shed  forth,  given,  to  suppliants ;  he  who  has  it 
is  mekandrat." 

Renukakdta  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Nirukta.  It  is  found 
as  an  epithet  of  arvan,  "horse,"  in  R.V.  vi.  28,  4,  where 
S&yana  takes  it  for  "  stirring  up  dust,*'  spoken  of  a  horse  come 
for  battle.  The  word  is  also  found  connected  with  arvan  in 
Vfij.  S.  xxviii.  13,  where  it  is  diflferently  understood  by  Mahi- 
dhara as  follows :  kdfah  khpah,  kutsitah  kdtah  kakdtah,  renu- 
hhih  krtvd  kakdtah  reniikakdtah,  "  Mta  is  a  well ;  kakdta  is 
a  bad  well ;  a  bad  well  with  dust  is  a  renukakdta.^'  Such  a 
well,  into  which  calves  and  youths  fall,  is  to  be  removed. 
"Wells,  etc.,  which  obstruct  sacrifices  and  oflfepring  are  to  be 
removed  from  the  road.  Such  is  this  scholiast's  explanation. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  Commentators  are  far  from 
agreeing,  and  the  word  is  so  constructed  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  it  has  both  senses. 

Varakshitha  and  rirakshase  are  given  in  Nigh.  iii.  3,  among 
the  synonyraes  of  mahaty  "  great ;"  and  in  Nir.  iii.  13,  are  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  root  rachy  "to  speak,"  or  from  vahy  "to 
carry."  Sayana  seems  (except  in  one  case,  vii.  100,  6),  to 
regard  the  different  forms  of  this  word  as  coming  from  rah, 
"  to  bring,"  and  interprets  as  follows :  ravakshuh,  "  they  wish 
to  bring"  (R.V.  i.  64,  3) ;  ati  vavakMtha,  "  thou  exceedingly 
wishest  to  carrj^  art  a  supporter  of"  (i.  81,  5) ;  ditto,  "thou 
exceedingly  wishest  to  carry"  (i.  102,  8 ;  iii.  9,  3) ;  vavak- 
ahitha,  "thou  wishest  to  carry  all"  (ii.  22,  3);  vaiakshe  = 
uvdhay  "he  carried"  (iv.  16,  5)  ;  vavakshatuh=  ava/iafdm, 
"  they   two   carried"    (^iii.    12,   25-27)  ;    anuvavakshitha^ 
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anuvodhum  ichha,  "desire  to  carry"  (viii.  77,  5).  Prata- 
vakshe,  in  vii.  100,  6,  is  rendered  both  by  Y&ska  (v.  8) 
and  by  S&yana  in  loco,  as  =prabru8he,  "  thou  sayest." 
Setting  aside  the  last  passage,  it  appears  to  me  that  in  most 
of  the  rest  which  I  have  quoted  the  sense  of  "  carrying  "  is 
inappropriate.  In  i.  64,  3,  S&yana  has  to  supply  the  words, 
"what  is  desired  by  their  worshippers,"  in  order  to  make  the 
word  "bring"  yield  a  tolerable  sense;  whilst,  if  we  take  the 
verb  to  signify  "waxed,  grew,"  the  meaning  will  be  "the 
Radras  waxed  like  mountains."  So,  too,  in  i.  81,  6,  and  i. 
102, 8,  it  makes  a  better  sense  to  say  of  Indra,  "  thou  hast  waxed 
greater  than  the  whole  universe,"  than  to  say,  "  thou  exceed- 
ingly wishest  to  bear  the  universe."  And  in  iii.  9,  3,  where 
S&yana  explains  the  words  ati  trshtam  vavakshitha,  "thou 
(Agni)  exceedingly  wishest  to  bring,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
desire  of  thy  worshipper,  by  bestowing  an  appropriate  re- 
ward." Roth  («.  V.  trshta)  proposes  to  render  "  thou  (Agni) 
hast  overcome  that  which  bites,  i.e.  the  smoke."  Similarly, 
in  ii.  22,  3;  iv.  16,  5;  viii.  77,  5,  the  sense  of  "waxing" 
seems  by  far  the  most  appropriate  (though  not,  apparently,  in 
ii.  34,  4).  Even  in  viii.  12,  25-27,  where  at  first  sight  the 
meaning  "carried"  seems  to  suit  the  context, — "when,  Indra, 
the  gods  placed  thee  in  the  front  in  the  battle,  then  thy 
beautiful  steeds  carried  {theeY\ — ^^6  other  sense,  "  grew 
great,"  would  be  admissible,  especially  as  there  is  no  noun  in 
the  line  to  be  governed  by  tavakshatuhj  and  as  in  the  next 
verse  following  the  three  where  this  verb  occurs,  another  verb 
with  that  very  signification  (rarrdhdfe,  "grew")  is  actually 
applied  to  the  horses.  Other  forms  of  this  verb,  vakahati  and 
rakshatah,  occur  in  R.V.  i.  2,  2;  iv.  8,  2  ;  viii.  6,  45 ;  where 
they  are  treated  by  Sdyana  as  futures,  or  precatives.  Can  vakshaii 
be  a  third  per.  pres.,  "he  brings?"  Avakshat  and  vakshat 
(R.V.  X.  20,  10,  and  x.  176,  2)  seem  to  have  the  sense  of 
"bringing."  VakshathaocQMTS  as  a  substantive  in  vii.  33,  8, 
where  S&yana  assigns  the  sense  of  prakdsa,  "brightness." 
Perhaps  it  mtw  mean  "full  splendour."  Roth  (lUustr.  of 
Nir.  p.  30)  thinks  the  root  raksh  has  the  sense  of  "  waxing ;" 
so,  too,  Benfey  (gloss  to  S. V.),  who,  however,  gives  it  the  sense 
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of  "  carrying"  in  R.V.  iv.  7, 11.  In  his  translation  of  i.  64,  3  ; 
i.  81,  5;  i.  102,  8,  ho  translates  "growing."  Westergaard 
also  8.V.  adopts  the  sense  of  "  growing,"  "  being  strong,"  etc. 

Sarman  has  in  the  Nighantus,  iii.  4,  the  sense  of  **  house." 
In  Nir.  ix.  19,  32 ;  xii.  45j  it  has^  the  meaning  of  "  refuge" 
{saranam).  In  L  174,  2,  S&yana  renders  §arma  by  sukham 
yathd  bhavati,  "  easily,"  whilst  in  another  verse,  vi.  20^  10, 
where  the  context  is  the  same,  he  translates  it  by  "  thunder- 
bolt" {sartna  samiand  vajrena)^ 

Sdrada,  "  autumnal,"  (which  is  not  found  in  the  Nirukta), 
is  a  word  applied  in  several  passages  of  the  R.V.  to  the  cities 
of  the  Dasyus.  On  i.  131,  4,  S&yana  explains  it  as  =  "  forti- 
fied for  a  year;"  on  i.  174,  2,  as  "new,"  or  "fortified  for  a 
year;"  on  vi.  20,  10>  as  "belonging  to  an  Asura  called 
Sarad." 

Surudhy  in  the  plural,  means,  according  to  the  Nirukta,. 
vi.  16,  "waters,"  which  "prevent  distress"  (sucham  samruiP' 
dhanti).  The  word  is  mentioned  in  two  other  passages  of  the 
Nir.  viz.,  X.  41  and  xii.  18  (where  R.V.  iv.  23,  8,  and  vi.  49, 8^ 
are  cited),  in  the  former  of  which  no  further  explanation  of  it 
is  given,  whilst  in  the  later  (xii.. 18)  it  is  rendered  by  dhandni, 
"riches."  Sayana,  on  i.  72,  7,  takes  the  word  for  "food 
which  prevents  suffering  in  the  shape  of  hunger"  (ksJiud-- 
rUpasya  sokasya  rodhayitrir  ishah) :  on  iii.  38,  5,  for  "  pre- 
ventives of  thirst,  waters;"  on  iv.  23,  8,  for  "waters;"  on 
vi.  3,  3,  for  "preventives  of  suffering,  cows  ;"  ^  on  vi.  49,  8 
(=Nir.  xii.  18)  the  same  (in  opposition  to  Yaska,  who  here 
renders  it  "riches");  on  vii.  23,  2,  for  "things  which 
prevent  suffering,  herbs ;"  and  on  vii.  62,  3,  for  "preventers 
of  suffering,''  but  taken  as  nom.  masc.  and  as  an  epithet  of 
Varuna  and  other  gods;  or,  optionally,  in  the  accus.,  for 
"  plants."  In  i.  169,  8,  the  word  is  interpreted  of  "  distress-^ 
preventing  desiccating  lines  of  clouds,"  sokasya  rodhayitrih 
soshakdh  ....  megha-panktlh,  R.V..  vi.  49,  8,  is  repeated  in 
the  Vaj.  S.  xxxiv.  42,  where  surudhah  is  explained  as  "a 
means  of  removing  suffering." 

*  These  cows  belong  to  the  Rakshasas,  whom  Sayana  considers  to  be  denoted 
by  the  word  aktu,  "  night,"  in  which  such  spirits  move  about. 
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Salaluka  is  explained  in  Nir,  vi.  3  (where  the  only  text  in 
which  it  occurs,  E.V.  iii.  30, 17,  is  cited),  as="  covetous  {sam- 
btbdha),  wicked,  according  to  the  Nairuktas,  or  etymologists ; 
or  it  may  be  for  sararuka,  from  sr  (to  go),  reduplicated." 
Durga  understands  it  to  mean  "confounded,"  or  "fugitive," 
of  the  Kakshases.    S&yana  takes  it  for  sarana-sila,  "  moving." 

Santya  is  foimd  as  an  epithet  of  Agni  in  K.Y.  i.  18,  2  ;  i. 
36,  2  ;  viii.  19,  26.  In  the  first  of  these  passages  S&yana 
explains  it  as  meaning  "bestower  of  rewards,"  and  in  the 
second  as  "  liberal,"  deriving  it  in  both  cases  from  the  root 
«an,  "  to  give."  In  the  third  passage  he  makes  it  =«flw- 
bhajanlf/a,  "  to  be  served,  or  possessed." 

SarvaidH  is  interpreted  in  Nir.  xi.  24  (where  R.V.  i.  94, 
16,  is  quoted)  by  sarrdsu  karma-taiishu,  "in  all  performances 
{lit.  extensions)  of  works."  S&yana  on  the  same  passage 
repeats  these  words  of  Y&ska,  and  adds,  "  or  to  him  who  is 
present  at  all  sacrifices."  On  iv.  26,  3,  he  translates  it  simply 
by  "sacrifice."  On  vi.  12,  2,  also,  he  renders  it  by  "sa- 
crifice" ("performed  by  all,*'  sarvais  tdyamdne  yq/ne),  or, 
(taking  tdti  for  a  suffix),  the  "  totality"  of  worshippers  {sarvah 
stold).  On  i.  106,  2,  he  renders  it  by  "  that  which  is  extended 
by  all  heroes,  battle,"  which  sense  he  also  assigns  to  it  in  vii. 
18,  19.  On  iii.  54,  11,  he  gives  it  the  signification  of  "every 
desired  good."  In  this  last  text,  where  Savitr  is  asked  to 
give  the  worshippers  aarvatdti  {dd  asmahhyam  dsura  sarratdtim), 
it  could  not  well  signify  either  battle,  or  sacrifice,  or  anything 
but  blessing  in  some  form  or  other.  On  vi.  56,  6,  the  scholiast 
assigns  the  sense  of  "  sacrifice,"  or  "  the  extension  of  all  en- 
joyments," sarveshdm  bhogdndtn  vistdrdya.  The  word  also 
occurs  in  ix.  96,  4 ;  x.  36,  14 ;  and  x.  100,  1  ffl,  but  Sayana's 
explanations  of  those  passages  are  not  within  my  reach.  See 
Prof.  Benfey's  Excursus  on  the  woi*d  sarvatdti  in  his  "  Orient 
und  Occident,"  ii.  519  ff".,  referred  to  in  my  article  on  "  Vedic 
Theogony,"  etc.,  p.  70,  note. 

Sumajjdni  (not  in  the  Nirukta),  is  an  epithet  of  Vishnu  in 
R.V.  i.  156,  2.  S&yana  thinks  it  may  mean  one  of  two  things, 
either  "self-bom"  {mmat  being  =  «t?ayaw  according  to  Nir. 
vi.  22,  andydm  being  taken  for  "birth"),  or  "having  a  wife 
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(jdni)  who  gladdens"  {sumat  heing  heTe  =  8utardm  mddayait). 
The  epithet  will  in  the  latter  case  be  equivalent  to  the  "  lord 
of  the  world-gladdening  Sri."  Here  we  have  an  importation 
of  later  ideas  into  Vedic  mythology.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
other  passage  of  the  R.V.  in  which  a  wife  is  assigned  to 
Vishnu.  In  the  V&j.  S.  xxix.  60,  Aditi  is  called  his  wife; 
as  Siniv&li  appears  to  be  in  A.V.  vii.  46,  3. 

Spas,  as  a  verb,  is  found  in  R.V.  i.  10,  2.  where  S&yana 
translates  it  by  "  touched,  began ;"  in  i.  22, 19  (=V&j.  vi.  14 ; 
Sama-veda,  ii.  1021),  where  he  renders  it  by  "  (every  worship- 
per) touched,  performed,"  the  root  spas  having  the  two  senses 
of  injuring  and  touching  {bddhana-sparsanayoh).  Mahidhara 
on  Vaj.  S.  vi.  4,  explains  the  same  word  by  "  bound,  fashion- 
ed," or  "  bound  in  himself,"  or  "  fixed,"  spas  having  the  sense 
of  binding  (bandhane).  In  i.  128,  4,  Sayana  translates  by 
atyartham  sprsati  svikaroti,  "touches  exceedingly,  accepts," 
(the  sense  of  "  oblations,  etc.,"  being  given  to  jdtdni) ;  in  i. 
176,  3,  by  hddhayasva,  "  injure."  The  verb  also  occurs  with- 
out a  preposition  in  x.  102,  8,  and  with  anu  prefixed  in  x.  14, 
1,  and  X.  160,  4.  I  am  not  aware  what  sense  S&yana  assigns 
in  the  first  two  passages,  but  in  the  third  he  translates  aw  w^^fl«A/a 
by  drshtigochara,  "visible"  (see  Goldstiicker's  Diet,  s.v,  aratni). 
Spas,  as  a  noun,  is  found  in  R.V.  i.  25, 13 ;  i.  33.  8 ;  iv.  4,  3 ; 
V.  59, 1 ;  vi.  67,  5  ;  vii.  61,  3 ;  vii.  87, 3 ;  viii.  50, 15 ;  ix.  73, 4, 
7 ;  and  A.V.  iv.  16,  4.  In  the  first  passage  Sdyana  renders 
it,  hiranya'Sparsino  rasmhi,  "gold-touching,  rays;"  in  the 
second  (i.  33,  8),  bdd/iakdn  Vrttrdnuchardn,  "the  injurious 
followers  of  Vrttra;"  in  the  third  (iv.  4,  3)  hj  parabddhakdn 
rasmin  chdrdn  id,  " destroying  others,  rays,  or  spies ;"  in  the 
fourth  (vi.  67,  5)  by  " rays,  or  spies;  in  the  fifth  (vii.  61,  3)^ 
by  rupam,  "  form ;"  in  vii.  87,  3,  by  charah,  "  spies,"  (though 
here,  too,  the  root  spas  is  said  to  have  the  sense  of  sprs, 
"  touch.")  In  V.  59,  1,  i^pat,  nom.  sing.,  is  said  by  the  scholiast 
to  hQ=:^sprashtd  liotd,  "priest;"  whilst  in  viii.  50,  15,  where 
it  is  an  epithet  of  Indra,  he  makes  it  mean  sai*vasi/ajndtd, 

*  In  vii.  61,  3,  there  is  another  instance  of  Sayai^a*s  making  a  reference  back 
to  a  preceding  passage,  i.  61,  9,  See  also  his  notes  on  i.  164,  1;  ii.  2,  6;  iii. 
17,  1;  Yi.  26,4,  vii.  76,4. 
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"  knower  of  all  things."  The  sense  of  the  noun  spas  is  pretty 
well  fixed  by  A.V.  iv.  16,  4,  to  be  generally  that  of  spies  or 
messengers.  And  I  do  not  see  why  in  some,  at  least,  of  the 
texts  of  the  R.V.  above  quoted  the  verb  too  should  not 
have  the  sense  of  "seeing,"  or  "shewing."  The  root  spas 
has  the  significations  of  "making  evident,"  "informing," 
given  to  it  among  others  in  Wilson's  Dictionary.  The  par- 
ticiples spashta  and  anuspashta,  "  manifest,"  seem  to  come  from 
a  verb  meaning  "  to  see."  Spas,  "  a  spy,"  also  appears  to  be 
derived  from  a  root  having  the  same  sense.  And  in  the 
cognate  languages  the  root  has  the  same  signification.  See 
Both's  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  138  f. 

Smaddishtiy  smadishta,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Nirukta. 
The  former  word  (divided  into  smad  +  disliti  in  the  Pada 
text)  occurs  several  times  in  the  R.V.,  viz.,  in  iii.  45,  5,  as  an 
epithet  of  Indra,  where  SsLyana  translates  it  by  bhadra-rakt/a, 
"  auspiciously  speaking ;"  in  vi.  63,  9,  where  he  takes  it  for 
an  epithet  of  chariots  or  horses,  and  renders  it  "  handsome- 
looking,"  prasa^ta-darsandn  (where  duthti  must  be  taken  to 
stand  for  drshti) ;  in  vii.  IS,  23,  where  it  is  an  epithet  of 
ddndh,  "horses,"  and  is  explained  by  him  as  "possessing 
all  the  approved  attributes  of  a  gift,  liberality,  faith,"  etc. 
(prasastdti'SarJana'Sraddhudi'ddndnga'puktdh) .  These  inter- 
pretations seem  to  be  mutually  discrepant.  His  commentary 
on  X.  62,  10,  where  the  word  is  also  found,  is  not  accessible 
to  me.  The  second  word,  stnadishta,  difiers  from  the  first,  in 
that  it  ends  not  in  ti  but  in  ta,  and  is  compounded  of  8mat+ 
ishta,  occurs  in  R.V.  vii.  87,  3,  where  S&yana  renders  it, 
"  either  good  goers,  or,  sent  together,"  according  as  87)iat  is 
taken  in  the  sense  of  "  good,"  or  "  with." 

Kundrndchl  is  explained  by  Sayana  on  R.V.  i.  29,  6,  as 
denoting  the  tortuous  movement  of  the  wind ;  whilst  in  Vfij. 
S.  24,  35,  as  interpreted  by  Maliidhara,  it  signifies  some  kind  of 
wild  animal.  The  words  prdvo  yudhyantam  rshabham  dasadyutn 
occur  both  in  R.V.  i.  33,  14,  and  in  vi.  26,  4,  but  are  difier- 
ently  explained  by  SsLyana  in  these  two  places.  In  the  former 
he  renders,  "  thou  hast  preserved  the  eminent  (rishi)  Dasadyu 
when  fighting ;"  whilst  in  the  latter  he  makes  Vyshabha  a 
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proper  name  and  Dasadyu  an  epithet,  translating,  "  thou  hast 
preserved  (the  king)  Vrshabha  fighting  for  ten  days."  This 
discrepancy  is  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Benfey  in  his  note  294  to 
the  former  text  (Orient  und  Occident,  i.  p.  51),  and  he  then 
proceeds:  "I  am  far  from  imputing  this  to  S&yana  as  an 
offence.  He  was  as  little  aware  of  it  as  we  are  now.  I  make 
the  remark  only  for  the  sake  of  those  who  attach  so  great  im- 
portance to  him  that,  instead  of  the  Veda,  they  translate  his 
Commentary,  and  while  doing  so,  pretend  to  be  giving  a 
translation  of  the  hymns." 

Prshta  in  R.  V.  i.  98,  2,  is  explained  by  S&yana  as  meaning 
either  sanisprshta,  "  touched,"  or  nishikta,  nihitay  "  shed, 
placed." 

Prashti  is  explained  by  Sdyana  on  R.V.  i.  39,  6,  as  "a 
particular  kind  of  yoke  between  the  three  animals  which  draw 
the  chariot,"  etaUsanjnako  vdhana-imt/a-madht/a-varttl  yuga- 
visesJiah.  On  viii.  7,  28,  he  takes  prashti  to  mean  either 
"  swift,"  or  "  a  buck  yoked  in  front."  See  Prof.  Wilson's 
note  on  the  former  passage.  The  words  punmitAd  jarasca  in 
R.V.  vii.  9,  6,  are  interpreted  by  Sdyana  to  mean  either 
'' praise  with  much  laudation,"  or  ^'consume  the  R&kshasas 
who  move  by  many  paths." 

Gurttasravas  is  explained  by  Sayana  on  i.  61,  5,  asprasa- 
sydnna,  "having  approved  food;"  and  on  i.  122,  10,  as  ttd- 
gurna-dlptiy  prakhydtdnno  vd,  "  having  exalted  light,"  or 
"  having  renowned  food." 

Vifahaiya,  in  R.V.  vi.  15,  2,  is  said  by  Sayana  either  to 
mean  a  rishi  so  called,  or,  if  Bharadvaja  be  the  rishi  of  the 
hymn,  then  vHahavya  will  be  an  epithet  signifying  "  he  by 
whom  an  oblation  has  been  presented."  The  word  occurs 
again  in  vii.  19,  3,  where  the  scholiast  takes  it  for  an  epithet 
of  Sudas,  meaning,  "he  who  has  given,  or  generated,  an 
oblation." 

Svaitreyaf  which  in  R.V.  i.  33, 14,  is  taken  by  S&yana  for  a 
proper  name,  the  son  of  Scitrd,  is  in  v.  19,  3,  understood  of 
the  "lightning-fire  produced  in  the  atmosphere,"  although 
the  word  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  proper  name  in  that 
passage  also. 
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Akavdri  is  not  in  the  Nirukta.  It  is  found  in  R. V.  iii.  47, 
69  as  an  epithet  of  Indra,  and  is  there  explained  by  S&yana  as 
^prahhiita-satrukam,  "having  many  enemies,"  or  akutsiidrim, 
**  haying  foes  not  contemptible/'  The  last  sense  he  illustrates 
by  a  reference  to  R.  V.  i.  61,  9,  where  the  epithet  smri,  "  having 
glorious  enemies,^'  is  applied  to  Indra,  as  implying  that  the 
vanquisher  of  such  enemies  must  be  most  heroic.  In  vii.  96, 
3,  akavdri  is  spoken  of  Sarasvati,  and  is  interpreted  in  quite  a 
different  manner  by  S&yana,  as  akutsita-gamand,  "  not  badly 
going."  The  first  of  the  preceding  verses  is  repeated  in  Vfij. 
8.  vii.  36,  where  akavdri  is  taken  as  either  "  he  whose  enemies 
even  are  not  bad,"  or  "  he  who  obtains  what  is  not  bad,"  i.e. 
"  has  eminent  dominion." 

Akshnaydmn  is  not  in  the  Nirukta,  but  is  found  in  R.V. 
viii.  7,  35,  where  y&yana  gives  two  explanations,  viz.,  either 
"going  pervadingly"  {vydptam  gachhantah),  or  "going  quicker 
than  even  the  eye." 

Adha-prit/ay  kadha-prii/a,  kadha-pri.  The  first  of  these 
words  occurs  as  an  epithet  of  the  Asvins  in  R.V.  viii.  8,  4, 
where  S^yana  offers  two  interpretations,  either  (1)  "  fond  of 
that  which  exists  here  belmc,  viz.,  Soma,"  or  (2)  "fond  of 
praise,"  adha  standing  for  kadha,  shorn  of  its  initial  k.  Prof. 
Both,  B.v.y  renders,  "then  pleased."  Prof.  Goldstiicker  does 
not  give  the  word.  Kadha-priya  is  found  in  R.V.  i.  30,  20, 
as  an  epithet  of  Ushas,  and  kadha-pri  in  i.  38,  1,  and  viii.  7, 
81,  as  an  epithet  of  the  Maruts,  and  both  terms  are  uniformly 
rendered  by  Sdyana  "fond  of  praise,"  kadha  being  said  to 
stand  for  katha  or  kathd,  "speaking."  Prof.  Roth,  «.w., 
suggests,  "friendly  to  whom?"  And,  certainly,  when  it  is 
observed  that  all  the  three  passages  in  which  the  two  words 
are  found  are  interrogative,  this  rendering  seems  more  pro- 
bable than  S&yana's.  Compare  kuJ^aydkrie  in  viii.  24,  30. 
Prof.  Benfey  translates  in  i.  30,  20,  "where  lovest  thou?"  and 
in  i.  38,  1,  "where  do  ye  like  to  linger?" 

Anarvis.  On  this  word  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  Prof. 
Goldstiicker's  explanation  in  his  Dictionary:  "(r^rf.)  i.  A 
car-man,  one  going  with,  or  on  a  cart."  .  .  .  "(or,  according 
to  another  explanation,  which  appears,  however,  to  be  an  arti- 
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ficial  one),  ii.  one  who  does  not  arrive  where  he  is  to  go  to, 
one  not  attaining  the  end  or  aim  of  his  journey."  The  artificial 
explanation  here  alluded  to  is  that  of  S^yana  on  i.  121,  7. 

Amavat  is  explained  by  Prof.  Roth,  «.r.,  as  "  violent," 
"  strong,"  etc. ;  and  by  Prof.  Goldstiicker,  «.f?.,  "  powerful, 
mighty,  strong."  The  latter  scholar  remarks  that  "this 
meaning  of  amavat  seems  to  apply  satisfactorily  to  all  other 
instances  in  which  the  word  occurs There  are,  how- 
ever, other  meanings  ....  mentioned  by  Y^ka,  and  accord- 
ingly by  Sayana  and  Mahidhara,  which  deserve  noticing,  not 
only  because  the  first  of  them  is  plausible,  but  also  on  account 
of  their  high  antiquity."  The  words  of  Y&ska  (vi.  12)  ex- 
planatory of  the  word  before  us  are  amdtyavdn  ahhyamanavdn 
svavdn  id,  i,e,,  either  "with  ministers,  or  with  diseases,  or 
with  riches."  See  Goldstiicker,  s.w,  amavat  and  abhyamanavat. 
Y&ska  seems  thus  to  have  been  imdecided  as  to  the  sense. 
See  also  Sayana  on  R.V.  iv.  4,  1,  and  Wilson's  note  on  the 
same  passage,  as  also  Mahidhara  on  Vfij.  S.  i3,  9. 

Amina  is  explained  by  S&yana  on  R.V.  vi.  19,  as  ==aAtm- 
mnlya,  "  uninjurable ;"  and  on  this  passage  he  gives  no  other 
sense.     Prof.  Goldstiicker,  «.t\,  after  assigning  the  two  senses 

(1)  "of  an  unlimited  measure  or  quantity  (of  strength),  or 

(2)  uninjured,"  goes  on  to  say :  "According  to  Y&ska  (vi.  16) 
the  word  may  have  either  of  these  meanings  in  the  following 
verse  of  the  R.V.  (vi.  19,  1) ;"  and  quotes  Durga,  the  com- 
mentator on  Y&ska,  to  show  that  the  words  of  the  latter  are 
to  be  so  understood.  Durga  also  observes  that  from  the  form 
of  the  word,  and  the  suitableness  of  both  senses,  either  is 
admissible.  But  we  are  not  yet  arrived  at  an  end  of  the 
optional  meanings  proposed  for  this  adjective.  I  learn  from 
Prof.  Goldstiicker's  next  article  that  in  another  text  (R.V. 
X.  116,  4),  where  this  same  term  occurs  (applied,  too,  as  in 
vi.  19,  1,  along  with  dvibarhas,  as  an  epithet  of  Indra),  it  has 
two  other  meanings  assigned  to  it  by  Sayana,  both  different 
from  those  assigned  by  Tdska  to  the  word  in  R.V.  vi.  19,  1 
(and  one  of  which  he  (S&yana)  himself  adopts  in  his  note  on 
that  passage).  These  two  new  meanings  are  "  going  every- 
where" (sarvayantd),  and  "all- beloved"  {sarvaihkdmyamdnah). 
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Could  anything  show  more  demonstratively  the  conjectural  and 
etymological  character  of  many  of  S&yana's  interpretations  ? 

Amatra  is  found  as  an  epithet  of  Indra  in  R.V.  i.  61,  9, 
where  it  is  explained  hy  Sfi.yana  as  either  ="  expert  in  moving 
in  battles,  etc.,  or  devoid  of  any  limit."  It  is  also  found  in 
iii.  36,  4,  where  the  Commentator  renders  it,  "a  vanquisher  of 
enemies."  This  latter  text  is  quoted  in  Nir.  vi.  23,  where 
the  senses  of  "  measureless,  great,  or  uninjured,"  are  assigned 
to  the  word.     See  Goldstiicker,  8,v,  abJmjamita. 

Amitacarna,  spoken  of  the  Dawns  in  R.V.  iv.  51,  9,  is 
explained  by  S&yana  as  =  ahimsifamrnd  aparimiiavarnd  rd, 
"either  of  uninjured  colour,  or  of  unlimited  colour."  He 
could  not  therefore  have  had  any  precise  idea  of  the  sense. 

AfnandUy  applied  to  hymns  in  R.V.  i.  126,  1,  is  by  Y^ka, 
(ix.  10)  in  his  explanation  of  that  passage,  rendered  as  = 
abdlisdn  analpdti  vd,  "  either  not  foolish,  or  not  few."  Sayana 
contents  himself  with  the  second  sense. 

Aydst/a  has  more  than  one  signification  assigned  to  it  by 
S&yana  in  i.  62,  7,  and  viii.  51,  2.  See  Prof.  Gtoldstiicker's 
Dictionary,  s.v. 

Aptur,  said  to  be  derived  from  ap,  "  water,"  and  tur,  "  to 
hasten,"  an  epithet  of  the  gods  in  general  (R.V.  i.  3,  8),  of 
Agni  (iii.  27,  11),  of  Indra  (iii.  51,  2,  and  according  to  the 
scholiast,  in  ii.  21,  5  also,  though  there  it  may  be  a  nom.  pi.), 
is  declared  by  SsLyana  to  have  in  all  these  passages  the  sense 
of  "  sender,  or  senders,  of  water."  In  i.  118,  4,  where  it  is 
an  epithet  of  the  horses  (according  to  Sayana),  or  the  falcons,  • 
of  the  Asvins,  he  ascribes  to  it  the  signification  of  "  quick  like 
the  waters"  (dpa  im  tvaropetdh).  Prof.  Goldstiicker  follows 
the  Scholiast  in  assigning  to  it  both  these  senses,  viz. :  "  (1) 
sending  water  {i.e.  rain),  an  epithet  of  Indra,  Agni,  etc. ;  (2) 
quick  as  water  (i.e.  as  the  falling  rain),  an  epithet  of  the  horses 
of  the  Aswins."  I  confess  I  do  not  think  the  commentator's 
opinion  a  sufficient  reason  for  concluding  that  the  word  has 
two  difierent  meanings.  It  also  occurs  in  R.V.  ix.  61,  13 
=  S. V.  i.  487,  where  Prof.  Benfey  renders  it  "  flood-con- 
quering "  (while  in  his  Glossary  he  makes  it  "  water- 
shedding").    In  his  translation  of  R.V.  i.  3,  8,  in  Orient 
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nnd  Occident,  he  gives  it  the  sense  of  "active  in  works," 
and  in  i.  118,  4,  of  "hastening  through  the  air."  Prof. 
Roth,  in  his  Lexicon,  «.t?.,  renders  it  "  active,  zealous."  The 
substantive  aptdryam  is  rendered  with  some  variation  by 
S&yana  in  two  passages,  E..V.  iii.  12,  8,  and  iii  51,  9,  as 
vrshti'dvdrd  prerakaivam,  "  the  quality  of  impelling  (or  stimu- 
lating) hy  means  of  rain,"  and  apdm  prerane, "  in  the  impelling 
(or  sending)  of  rain." 

In  R.V.  iii.  27, 11,  the  word  yanturam,  an  epithet  of  Agni, 
is  explained  as  either  =  8arva8ya  niyantdram,  "the  controuler 
of  all  things,"  or  kshipram  gantdram,  "quickly  going." 

Ardhadem,  in  R.V.  iv.  42,  8,  is  interpreted  by  S&yana  as 
either  "  near  the  gods,"  or  "  half  a  god." 

Aaaschat  is  a  participle  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  R.V. 
One  of  the  passages  in  which  it  is  found,  vi.  70,  2,  is  quoted 
in  Nir.  v.  2,  where  it  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  asajyamdne, 
^  not  attached  together,"  or  vyudnsyantyau;  "  throwing  apart, 
scattering."  S&yana  on  this  verse  merely  repeats  Y&ska.  In 
i.  160,  2,  where  the  word  is  again  an  epithet  of  heaven  and 
earth,  he  explains  it  similarly,  asajyamdne  para^ara-viyukte, 
"not  attached,  separate  from  each  other."  In  i.  112,  2,  he 
takes  it  for  an  epithet  of  the  worshippers,  in  the  sense  of 
anyatrdndsaktdhy  "not  attached  to  any  one  else."  In  vii. 
67,  9,  it  is  an  epithet  of  the  Asvins,  and  is  in  like  manner 
interpreted  by  him  kutrdpy  asajyamdnauy  "  not  attached  any- 
where. In  iii.  57,  6,  he  connects  it  with  pramati,  "tie 
design"  or  "disposition"  of  Agni,  derives  it  from  sasch,  "to 
go,"  and  explains  it  asmad  anyatra  mngatim  akurvdnd,  "  not 
forming  an  union  with  any  one  but  us."  In.  ii.  32,  3,  it  is  an 
epithet  of  dhenu, "  cow,"  and  he  there  renders  it  asaktdmyardm, 
"  having  her  members  unattached"  (to  what  P).  In  ii.  25,  4, 
where  he  regards  it  as  an  epithet  of  "  waters,"  (imderstood), 
he  explains  it,  asajt/amdndh,  aniruddhdh,  "unattached,  un- 
obstructed." In  viii.  31,  4,  where  it  is  an  epithet  of  ild, 
"  food,"  he  derives  it  from  aaschy  "  to  go,"  and  renders  it 
by  dgamana'Silam,,  "  that  whose  character  is  not  to  go,  or  de- 
part." In  i.  13,  6,  and  i,  142,  6  (two  verses  which  are  partly 
identical  in  contents),  the  word  asaschatah  is  an  epithet  of 
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ikdrafi,  "  doors/'  In  the  former  of  the  two  texts  (i.  13,  6), 
Sftyana  renders  it  udgh&tanena  pr^aveshtr-purusha-sanga-ro' 
hit&hy  ''destitute  of  the  contact  or  presence  of  persons  entering 
in  consequence  of  their  being  opened"  {i.e.  as  Prof.  Wilson 
explains  "  [hitherto]  unentered") ;  whilst  in  the  second  pas- 
sage (i.  142, 6)  he  renders  asajyamdndh  paraspara-viprakrahtdA,^ 
"not  attached  or  joined,  distant  or  apart  from  each  other." 
The  renderings  in  the  last  two  (parallel)  passages  seem  to  be 
mutually  inconsistent,  as  the  latter  appears  to  mean  that  the 
doors,  of  which  the  two  halves  stood  apart,  were  open,  whilst 
the  former,  although  we  adopt  .Prof.  Wilson's  addition  of 
"hitherto,"  imports  that  although  they  were  about  to  be 
opened,  they  were  still  closed.  In  i.  13,  6,  Rosen  translates, 
"non  frequentataD"  (which  does  not  differ  materially  from 
Wilson's  rendering) ;  but  in  his  note,  subsequently  composed, 
he  says  he  should  (in  addition  to  other  changes)  prefer  to 
interpret  the  word  under  consideration  "non  clausas."  I. 
observe  that  in  the  quotation  which  he  there  adduces  from 
S&yana's  Commentary,  his  reading  differs  from  that  given  by 
Miiller,  in  adding  a  negative  particle,  as  it  runs  thus,  udghd- 
tanena  na  purusha-sanga-rahitdk,  which  would  make  the  sense, 
"  doors  which  from  their  being  opened  are  not  destitute  of  the 
contact  or  presence  of  persons  entering."  Westergaard,  «.<:. 
sasch,  follows  Rosen's  note  in  rendering  aaa^chatah  by  "port® 
.non  clausae."  S&yana,  on  i.  13,  6,  derives  the  word  from  sasj, 
"  to  go,"  with  a  negative  prefixed,  but  in  the  passages  where  he 
renders  it  by  asajyamdnay  or  andsakta,  "  not  attached,"  he  must, 
I  suppose,  be  understood  to  ascribe  to  this  root  the  sense  of 
"  being  joined,  or  attached."  Wilson,  in  his  note  on  i.  142, 
6,  has  noticed  the  variations  in  Sayana's  rendering  of  the 
term  amscJiatah.  In  addition  to  this  discrepancy  between  his 
translations  of  i.  13,  6  and  i.  142,  6,  I  have  to  observe  that 
S&yana's  explanation  of  the  word  in  viii.  31,  4,  as  meaning 
"  that  which  does  not  depart,"  seems  to  be  scarcely  consistent 

^  I  should  add  that  S&yapa  here  o£fen  alternative  renderings  both  of  atafchaiah 
— making  it  a  masc.  j)!.  with  thisense, "  deroid  of  persons  entering," — and  of  the 
verb  vifrayantdm^  which  he  says  may  be  expUuned  not  only  '*  let  them  be  opened," 
but  "  let  them  seek,  or  approach"  {twant&m). 
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with  the  signification  "  unobstructed,"  which  he  assigns  in  ii. 
25,  4,  which  impKes  that*  the  waters  could  depart  elsewhere. 
At  all  events,  the  two  meanings  are  quite  different.  I  have 
no  access  to  S^yana's  explanations  of  the  word  where  it  occurs 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  the  R.V. ;  but  R.V.  ix.  57, 1, 
is  repeated  in  the  S4ma-veda,  ii.  1111,  where  I  find  from 
Prof.  Benfey's  Glossary  that  the  Scholiast  renders  it  sanga- 
rahita,  "  free  from  contact."  Benfey  himself,  in  his  Glossary, 
translates  it  "  free  from  pursuers,  unhindered,"  or,  when 
spoken  of  rain,  "  thick."  In  his  translation  of  the  passage  of 
the  S.V.  however,  he  renders  the  word  by  "  lovely ;"  and  the 
cognate  word  asaschushl  in  S.V.  ii.  502,  by  "  kindly-disposed." 
In  his  translation  of  R.V.  i.  13,  6,  in  Orient  imd  Occident, 
Benfey  renders  asaschatahy  "good"  (from  a  privative  and 
saschuty  "  persecuting,  enemy") ;  but  in  i.  112,  2,  he  gives 
**  inexhaustible"  (imversiegbar)  as  its  equivalent.  Prof.  Roth 
(see  his  Lexicon,  «.t\)  proposes  to  render  "  unfailing."  On 
the  whole  I  think  that  the  senses  proposed  by  S&yana  are 
either  too  various,  too  vague,  or  two  forced,  to  be  admitted  as 
satisfactory,  and  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  being 
conjectural. 

Ahanas  is  imderstood  by  Y^ka  (iv.  15,  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  R.V.  ix.  75,  5,  where  it  occurs  in  the  plural  as  an 
epithet  of  maddh,  "intoxicating  draughts"),  as  =  d/umana- 
tantah,  "  smiting."  In  his  explanation  (Nir.  v.  2)  of  R.V.  x. 
10,  8,  where  it  is  an  epithet  of  Yami,  he  adheres  to  the  same 
etymology,  and  makes  it  signify  "  smiting  as  it  were  with 
uncivil  words"  {dharmlva  bhdshamdnd  iti  asabhya-hhdshandd 
dhand  iva  hhavati  etasmdd  dhanah  sydt),  I  have  not  access  to 
Sayana's  Commentary  on  these  two  verses,  or  on  x.  125,  2 ; 
but  on  ii,  13,  1  (where  he  applies  it  to  Soma)  he  takes  it  in  a 
passive  sense,  "to  be  smitten,  to  be  poured  out"  {dhantaryo 
'bhishotavf/ah),  while  on  v.  42, 13,  he  gives  it  the  active  signi- 
fication of  dhantd  sektd,  "  smiter,  shedder."  It  seems  imlikely 
that  the  term  should  have  both  these  senses. 

Atuje  in  R.V.  vii.  32,  9,  is  explained  by  S&yana  as  an 
epithet  (in  the  dative)  of  Indra,  with  the  meaning  either  "  of 
destroyer  of  enemies,  or  giver  of  wealth."     Muller  makes  it 
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mean  "  to  give."  The  last  words  of  the  verse,  nn  devdsah 
kavatfiave,  are  rendered  by  Miiller  (Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  544), 
"  ihe  gods  are  not  to  be  trifled  with."  Wilson  has,  "  the  gods 
fistvour  not  the  imperfect  rite."  In  his  note  he  shows  a  curious 
misapprehension  of  Sayana  when  he  says:  "The  scholiast 
seems  to  render  it,  men  do  not  become  gods  by  such  means, 
devd  na  bhavanti,"  These  last  words  merely  mean,  as  I  take 
them :  "  The  gods  are  not  for  (t.e.,  are  not  favourers  of)  a 
kavatnu;"  whether  that  adjective  means,  as  Roth,  s.v.,  pro- 
poses, "a  niggard,"  or,  possibly, — as  may  be  suggested,  if 
we  regard  it  as  in  opposition  to  the  word  tarani  in  the 
preceding  clause, — "an  inert  or  timid  man."  In  illus- 
tration of  the  construction,  compare  iv.  33,  11,  na  rte  ardn- 
tasya  sakhydya  derdh,  "the  gods  [are  not  disposed]  for  the 
friendship  of  the  man  who  is  tired  of  sacred  rites"  (though 
S&yana  renders  differently) ;  and  vii.  61,  6,  na  vdm  ninydny 
achite  abhuvan,  "  your  secret  things  are  not  for  the  unthinking 
man."     (Wilson  does  not  translate  S&yana  accurately  here). 

In  R.V.  i.  84,  16,  Sftyana  assigns  to  the  word  kah  the 
optional  senses  of  "who?"  or  of  "Prajftpati,"  and  to  gdh 
those  of  "  horses,"  or  "  words  of  the  Veda." 

Dhiydvasu  is  an  epithet  of  Sarasvati  in  i.  3,  10  (=Vaj.  S. 
20,  84),  and  of  Agni  in  iii.  3,  2,  and  iii.  28,  1.  Yiska  com- 
ments on  the  first  of  these  passages  in  Nir.  xi.  26,  and  there 
explains  dhiydvasu  by  the  vague  equivalent  karmavasu,  which 
may  mean,  "  rich  in  works,"  or  "  she  who  through  works 
confers  wealth."  This  last  sense,  though  not  in  itself  ob- 
vious, is  the  one  extracted  from  the  compound  by  S&yana, 
who  render  skamia'prdpya'dhana-nimitta'bhutdy  "  she  who  is 
the  cause  of  the  wealth  which  is  to  be  acquired  through 
works."  He  afterwards  repeats  the  same  explanation  in  the 
words,  dhiyd  karmand  vasu  ya^dh  sakdsdd  bhavati  sd  dhiyd- 
vasuh.  On  iii.  28,  1  he  interprets  similarly,  and  Mahldhara 
on  Vaj.  S.  20,  84,  not  very  differently.  On  E.V.  iii.  3,  2, 
however,  Sayana  gives  the  word  a  totally  different  sense, 
prajnayd  vydptah,  "  pervaded  by  wisdom." 

Vidadvaau  is  variously  explained  by  S&yana  in  three  dif- 
ferent passages,  i.  6,  6 ;  v.  39,  1 ;  viii.  55,  1.     In  the  first. 
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where  he  takes  it  for  an  epithet  of  the  Maruts,  he  makes 
it  signify  tedayadbhih  sva-tnahima'prakhi/dpaJcatr  vasubkir 
dhanair  yuktam,  '' possessed  of  riches  which  make  known 
their  greatness."  Further  on  he  gives  the  additional  ex- 
planation, auddrydti^ayavattayd  jn&payanti  vas&hi  dhandni 
yam  sa  viiiadvasuh,  "  he  whom  his  riches  make  known  as  ex- 
ceedingly generous  is  vidadvsau,^^  In  v.  39,  1,  the  word  is 
applied  to  Indra,  and  there  the  Scholiast  gives  it  the  sense  of 
labdha-dhana,  "  he  by  whom  wealth  has  been  obtained."  ^ 
In  viii.  65,  I,  where  it  is  an  epithet  of  the  same  god,  it  is  de- 
clared by  S4yana  to  mean  vedayadvasum  dhandvedakam,  the 
god  **  who  makes  known  riches."  The  term,  however,  was 
most  probably  intended  by  the  authors  of  the  hymns  to  have 
but  one  sense. 

Oabhasti,  in  II.V.  i.  54,  4,  is  interpreted  by  Sayana  as 
either  "  taken  with  the  hand,"  or  "  having  rays." 

Hvdryay  in  R.V.  v.  9,  4,  receives  from  Salyana  a  threefold 
interpretation,  viz.  either  (1)  "  a  wriggling  serpent,"  or  (2) 
''  a  horse  performing  the  dskandUa  and  other  tortuous  move- 
ments," or  (3)  "  an  unbroken  colt."     Compare  Wilson's  note. 

Kasd  means  a  "  whip,"  but  in  the  Nighantus  i.  11,  it  is  also 
said  to  be  one  of  the  fifty-six  synonymes  of  vdch,  "  speech." 
In  R.V.  i.  22,  3,  and  i.  157,  4,  mention  is  made  of  the  kafd 
nmdhumati  or  "  honied  whip"  of  the  Asvins,  and  they  are 
asked  to  moisten  with  it  the  sacrifice  or  the  worshippers.  In 
both  these  places  S&yana  gives  an  optional  rendering  of  kasd, 
as  signifying  either  "whip,"  or  "speech."  Mahidhara  on 
V&j.  S.  7,  11,  gives  the  word  the  sense  of  "speech"  only. 
See  Note  1  in  p.  363  of  my  Article  on  the  "  Progress  of  the 
Vedic  Religion,"  etc.,  in  the  last  volume  of  this  JoumaL 

Krandusl  is  interpreted  by  S&yapa  on  R.V.  ii.  12,  8,  as 
either  "heaven  and  earth  making  a  sound,"  or  "two  armies, 
human  and  divine."  On  vi.  25,  4,  he  takes  it  for  two  dis- 
putants "crying  and  abusing"  each  other  (Jcrandamdndv 
dkrosantau).      I  have  not  access  to  his  commentary  on  z. 

^  Yaska  quotes  this  Tcrse  (Nir.  It.  4)  and  explains  vidadvatu  by  vitiadhana^ 
which  may  mean  either  "  he  by  whom  wealth  is  known,"  or  "  by  whom  wealth 
has  been  obtained." 
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121^  6,  but  I  observe  that  Prof.  Miiller  in  bis  translation  of 
the  hymn  (Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.,  p.  569)  renders  the  term  by 
"  heaven  and  earth,"  which  is  also  the  only  sense  assigned  to 
it  by  Mahidhara  on  Vaj.  S.  32,  7,  where  the  verse  is  repeated. 

Nabhanya  is  explained  by  S&yana  in  L  149,  3,  as  =  nabhaai 
bhato  nabhasvdn  vdyuh,  "  that  which  is  produced,  or  exists, 
in  the  sky,  the  wind;"  in  i.  173,  1,  as  ^nabhasyam  nabhaai 
bhavam  nabhavydpinam  himakam  vd  rakshasadikasya,  either 
"etherial,  pervading  the  sky,"  or  "destructive  of  Rakshasas," 
etc. ;  and  in  vii.  42,  1,  as  =8totra,  "  a  hymn." 

NrchakshaSy  which  is  not  in  the  Nirukta,  is  generally  trans- 
lated by  Sayana,  "beholder  of  men"  (R.V.  iv.  3,  3 ;  vii.  60, 
2),  or,  "beholder  of  the  conductors  of  rites"  {nrndm  being 
taken  as  =  karma-netrindm).  In  i.  22,  7,  however,  though 
said  to  mean  primarily,  "  he  who  sees  men"  {nrhis  chashte), 
it  is  (as  an  epithet  of  Savitri)  explained  by  the  words,  "  illu- 
minator of  men"  {mantishydndni  prkadsa-kdrinafn) ;  and  in 
i.  91,  2,  by  "  he  who  shows  to  the  conductors  of  sacrifices  the 
desired  fruit  (of  their  rites)." 

Surachakshas  is  found  in  Nir.  xi.  16  (where  R.V.  i.  110,  4, 
is  explained)  as  an  epithet  of  the  Ribhus.  YSjska  gives  it  the 
sense  of  "  sun-speaking  (?)  or  sun- wise,"  sura-khydnd  vd  sura- 
prajnd  td.  Sdyana  does  not  adhere  to  more  than  one  of  Y&ska's 
renderings,  and  proposes  surya'Samdna-prakdsdh  surya-sadrsa* 
jndnd  vd,  "  having  splendour  like  the  sun,"  or  "  having  know- 
ledge like  the  sun."  The  word  also  occurs  in  R.V.  i.  16,  1, 
where  Sayana  takes  it  for  surya'Samdna-'prakdsa'yuktd  rtvjjafi^ 
"having  splendour  like  the  sun,  priests."  The  correctness  of 
this  last  interpretation  seems  very  doubtM ;  and  I  do  not  see 
why  the  word  should  not  be,  as  Benfey  makes  it  (Or.  und 
Occ),  an  epithet  of  harayah,  Indra's  tawny  horses.  If  so,  the 
verse  would  run  thus :  "  Let  the  tawny  horses  bring  thee,  the 
vigorous,  to  the  soma-draught,  Indra,  thee,  the  sun-eyed 
steeds."  The  sense  of  "eye"  or  "sight"  is  assigned  by 
S&yana  in  v.  66,  6,  to  chakshaa  in  iya-chakshasd,  which  he 
renders  vydpta-darsanau ;  in  sahasra-chakshds,  an  epithet  of 
Varuna,  in  vii.  34,  10,  which  he  interprets  by  bahu-chakshus, 
"  many-eyed ;"  and,  optionally,  in  the  compound  ghororchak^ 
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shase  (vil.  104, 2),  winch  lie  explains  ghora-dursandya  parusha- 
bhdshine  vd.  Surachakshas  is  rendered  "  sun-eyed"  by  Benfey 
in  i.  116,  4,  also ;  though  in  his  note  he  doubts  whether  this 
means,  "with  eyes  gleaming  like  the  sun,"  or  "with  eyes 
which  see  all,  like  the  sun."  To  the  compound  uruchdkskaSj 
S&yana  gives  the  sense  of  "  seer  of  many,"  in  i.  25,  5,  and  vii. 
51,  9 ;  of  "  great  seers,"  in  viii.  90,  2 ;  of  "  to  be  seen  by 
many,"  in  i.  25,  16 ;  but  of  "  possessing  great  brilliancy,"  in 
vii.  35,  8;  vii.  63,  4. 

Chdkshma,  in  R.V.  ii.  24,  9,  is  said  by  Sayana  to  signify 
aarvasya  draahfd  sarva-saho  vd,  either  "  all-seeing,"  or  "  all- 
enduring." 

Jenya  is  explained  by  S&yana  on  R.V.  i.  74,  4,  as  meaning 
either  "manifested,"  or  "conquerors  (of  R&kshasas)." 

Pastydy  though  generally  rendered  by  S&yana  "  people," 
"men,"  house,"  "dwellers  in  a  house"  (i.  25,  10;  i.  40,  7; 
i.  164,  30),  has  in  one  place  (iv.  1, 11)  the  alternative  sense 
of  "  river"  assigned  to  it. 

In  R.V.  i.  180,  7,  the  words  vi  panir  hitavdn  are  said  by 
Sdyana  to  mean  either,  "  the  vessel  which  receives  the  stipu- 
lated libation  (?)  has  had  the  liquid  put  into  it"  {panih  pand- 
dhdro  drona-kala^o  vihitavdn  stUdpita-rasavdn  dsit),  or  "  let  the 
trafficker,  avaricious,  unsacrificing,  who,  though  possessed  of 
wealth,  does  not  sacrifice,  be  separated"  [panir  vanik  lubdhako 
'yaMdhitavdnniyata'dhano  dhanddhyo  ^py  ayashtd  vi  yujyatdm). 
The  difference  between  these  two  explanations  is  evidently 
prodigious,  and  shows  how  greatly  the  Scholiast  was  at  a  loss. 
Compare  Wilson's  note  in  loco. 

Utayahj  generally  rendered  "aids,"  is  in  i.  84,  20,  explained 
by  SS,yana  ViS  =  ganfdrah  "goers,"  or  as  standing  (with  the 
loss  of  the  initial  dh)  for  dhutayahy  "  shakers,"  meaning  the 
Maruts.  He  also  assigns  to  rddhdmsi  in  the  same  verse  the 
unusual  sense  of  "spirits"  {hhutdni).  He  seems  to  have  re- 
garded these  strange  interpretations  as  necessitated  by  the 
following  verb  dabhan,  which  has  commonly  the  sense  of  "  in- 
jure," "destroy."  But  it  may  have  here,  as  Roth  proposes, 
s.v.y  the  signification  of  "  fail." 

Dhrta-vrata  is  an  epithet  often  applied  to  the  gods,  chiefly 
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to  Mitra,  Varuna,  and  the  Adityas.  It  means,  "  one  whose 
ordinance  stands  fast,"  **  one  by  whom  the  order  of  nature  is 
upheld,"  according  to  Roth,  s.v.,  and  Miiller,  "Anc.Sansk.Lit." 
p.  534.  SsLyana  on  R.V.  i.  15,  6,  renders  it  by  svikrta-karmdnau, 
"  those  by  whom  works  are  accepted ;"  or,  as  Wilson  trans- 
lates, "  propitious  to  pious  acts."  In  i.  25,  8,  also,  Sayana 
explains  the  word  svifcrfa-karma-viseshah,  "he  by  whom  a  par- 
ticular work  is  accepted ; "  ^  whereas  Miiller  (p.  536)  makes 
it,  "  the  upholder  of  order."  In  y.  1  of  the  same  hymn  the 
word  vrafa  (with  which  dkrta-vrata  is  compounded)  is  vaguely 
rendered  by  Sayana  as=karma,  "work;"  and  Wilson  translates 
the  phrase  vratam  pramintmasi  (which  S8.yana  explains  as  = 
karma  pramddena  himsitavantah),  by  "  we  disfigure  thy  worship 
by  imperfections."  Miiller  renders  it,  probably  more  accurately, 
"  break  thy  laws."  It  is  not  clear  which  of  the  senses  Sftyana 
adopted ;  for  in  other  passages,  where  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  sense  is  what  Miiller  makes  it,  SAyana  uses  the 
same  terms  of  explanation.  This  is  the  case  in  ii.  38,  7,  and 
V.  69,  4,  where  it  is  declared  that  no  one  can,  or  that  the  other 
gods  cannot,  hinder  the  ordinances  of  Savitri,  or  of  Mitra  and 
Varuna,  in  which  passages  it  is  far  more  likely  that  "  decrees" 
or  "designs,"  than  "  ceremonies,"  are  contemplated.  In  ii.  28, 
8,  where  it  is  said  that  the  ordinances  of  Varuna  rest  un- 
shaken on  him  as  on  a  mountain,  S&yana  explains  vratdni  by 
karmdni  vidharandni,  "works,"  " upholdings."  And  in  ii. 
38,  2,  9,  he  interprets  the  word  of  the  "  creative  or  impulsive 
act,"  prasavdkhyam  karma,  of  Savitri.  So,  too,  in  i.  101,  3,  he 
gives  it  the  signification  of  niyama-rupe  karmani,  niyamanam 
"controuling  act,"  "controul;"  in  iii.  30,  4,  of  karmaney 
djndyaiy  "  command ;"  and  in  vii.  31, 11,  of  rakshanddlni  kar- 
mdniy  "  preservation  and  other  works."  But  there  are  other 
passages  in  which  he  undoubtedly  explains  vrata  by  "rite,"  in 
accordance  with  the  modem  use  of  the  word ;  as  in  i.  69,  4, 
where  he  takes  it  for  etdni  paridrsyamdndni  darsa-ptirnamd- 
sddini  karmdni,  "these  rites  which  we  see,  the  darsa,  purna- 
mdsa,'*  etc. ;  and  in  i.  91, 3,  where  he  takes  it  alternatively  for 
sarvdny  agnishtomddlni  karmdni,  "all  the  ceremonies,  the 
»  On  lY.  63,  4,  he  makes  '\i^dhftakttmi&,  "he  by  whom  work  is  upheld." 
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agnUhtoma,"  etc.,  or  karmdni  hkahiiakdrini,  "acts  promotive 
of  the  good  of  the  world ;"  whilst  in  y.  63,  7,  where  Mitraand 
Vamna  are  said  to  uphold  ordinances  by  their  support,  ''throogli 
the  wisdom  of  the  divine  Spirit,"  (jiharmanA  vratd  rahhethe 
asurasya  mdt/ayd),  he  explains  these  words  hj  jagad-dhdrakena 
vrshtt/'ddi'laks/ianena  kantiand  vratd  yq/nddi- karmdni  rakshe' 
the  pdlayathahy  "  ye  support  sacrifice  and  other  rites  by  your 
world-sustaining  action  in  the  form  of  rain,'*  etc.    He  in- 
terprets the  word  vrata  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  following 
texts:  i.  92,  12;   i.  124,  2;   ii.  28,  2;  vii.  47,  3;  vii.  76,5. 
In  most,  at  least,  of  these  passages,  however,  there  is  little 
doubt  the  word  vrata  means  "ordinances,"  or  "laws."    If 
there  could  be  any  question  as  to  its  having  this  meaning 
elsewhere,  the  point  would  be  settled  by  R. V.  x.  33,  9,  na 
devdndm  ati  vratam  satdtmd  chana  Jicati,  "  even  the  man  of 
a  himdred  years  does  not  live  beyond  the  ordinance  of  (the 
term  ordained  by)  the  gods."  ^    Avrata  probably  means  quite 
as  much  "lawless,"  as  "destitute   of  rites."      (See  Eotli's 
Lexicon,  s.v,)     In  x.  2,  4,  where  it  is  said  that  Agni  rectifies 
whatever  transgressions  of  the  ordinances  {vratdni)  of  the  gods 
may  be  committed  by  the  worshippers,  the  word  probably 
alludes  to  sacred  rites. 

Ranva  in  R.V.  ii.  24,  11,  means,  Sayaiia  tells  us,  ramayitd 
stotavyo  rd,  either  "  a  giver  of  pleasure,"  or  "  one  who  is  to 
be  praised." 

Rati  in  II.V.  i.  60,  1,  is  a  word  about  which  S&yana  is  un- 
certain. He  first  explains  it  as  "  friend,"  a  sense  which  he 
supports  by  the  authority  of  Kapardin  (whoever  he  may  be\ 
and  then  adds,  "some  say  rati  means  "son,"  and  in  proof  of 
this  he  quotes  R.V.  iii.  2.  4.  But  when  we  turn  to  that 
passage  we  find,  strangely  enough,  that  he  renders  the  word 
by  abhilashitdrt/iapraddtdram,  "  giver  of  desired  objects." 

Rudravarttani,  hiranyavarttani  are  epithets  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  gods,  but  diversely  interpreted  by  Sayana.  He 
explains  the  former  in  R.V.  i.  3,  3,  as  meaning  "  leading  in 

^  Compare  RT.  Till.  28,  4,  where  a  similar  idea  is  expressed  ?ritlioTit  the  em- 
ployment of  the  word  vrata :  Tathd  vafanti  devdt  tathA  id  atat  tad  eMm  nakir  «1 
minatf  etc.,  **  As  the  gods  wish,  so  it  comes  to  pass ;  no  one  hinders  that  [viU]  ^ 
theirs,"  etc. 
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the  front  of  the  battle  like  heroes,  who  make  their  enemies 
weep."  On  viii.  22,  1,  and  14,  he  renders  it  "those  who  in 
battle  pursue  a  path  characterized  by  weeping,  or  those  whose 
path  is  praised."  Hiranyavarttani  in  viii.  5, 11,  he  translates 
"they  whose  path  is  golden,  or  whose  car  is  golden,  or  whose 
conduct  is  beneficent  and  pleasant"  {hita-ramaniy&charanau. 
On  viii.  8,  1,  he  confines  himself  to  the  two  latter  senses. 
In  vi.  61,  7,  he  makes  it  "having  a  golden  chariot,"  and 
in  viii.  26,  18,  "having  a  golden  path."  Compare  krskna- 
mrUani  and  ghrtavarttani, 

Sirhhih  is  a  word  which  SStyana  translates  by  "stars" 
{nakshatraih)  in  i.  68,  5 ;  iv.  7,  3 ;  vi.  49,  3,  12.  Compare 
X.  68,  11.  It  is  also  found  in  ix.  68,  4,  but  I  am  not  aware 
how  he  renders  it  there.  Y&ska  explains  the  word  in  the 
same  way,  referring  to  one  of  these  passages,  iv.  7,  3,  in 
illustration.  In  i.  87,  1,  however,  where  it  occurs  in  the 
following  connection,  ayijibhir  vydnajre  kechid  usrd  iva  strbhih, 
S&yana  explains  it  by  svasarirasydckkddakaih,  "covering  their 
bodies,"  a  sense,  which  I  suppose  to  be  a  purely  conjectural 
one,  based  only  on  etymology.  He  separates  it  from  its 
more  immediate  context  and  makes  it  an  epithet  of  anjibhifi, 
rendering  the  clause  thus:  "The  Maruts  are  seen  distinct 
in  the  sky  through  the  ornaments  covering  their  bodies, 
like  any  rays  of  the  sun  shining  in  the  sky."  The  po- 
sition of  strbhih  after  usrdh  is,  however,  rather  adverse  to 
this  construction  and  rendering ;  and  makes-Roth's  transla- 
tion more  probable,  viz.,  "like  many  oxen  with  stars,  i.e. 
white  spots."  See  s.  v.  usra.  Benfey  translates  differently, 
but  retains  the  sense  "stars,"  and  thinks  spots  on  the  forehead 
may  be  meant.     See  Orient  und  Occident,  ii.  250. 

Sahasramushka  is  translated  by  Sclyana  on  R.V.  vi.  46,  3, 
(=S&ma-veda  i.  286)  as  equivalent  to  sahasrasepha,  "mille 
membra  genitalia  habens ; "  and  a  story  illustrative  of  Indra's 
lasciviousness  is  adduced  from  the  Kaushitakins  to  support 
this  sense.  In  viii.  19,  32  the  word  is  applied  to  Agni,  and 
there  S&yana  renders  it  bahutejaskam  "having  many  flames,'' 
mushka  being  considered  ViB=teja8,  from  its  stealing  away,  or 
removing  darkness. 
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Sundhyu  in  E.V.  i.  124,  4  is  understood  by  Y&ska  (iv.  16) 
of  the  "sun,"  or  of  a  "white  water-fowl."  S&yana  repeats 
the  same  optional  interpretation. 

Svardj,  as  an  epithet  of  Indra,  is  differently  explained  by 
S&yana  in  R.  V.  1, 61, 9 ;  iii.  46, 1 ;  vii.  82,  2  ;  and  viii.  12, 14. 
In  iii.  46,  1,  he  makes  it  =  dhanddhipati,  "  lord  of  wealth," 
{sva  here  standing  for  "property"),  and  in  the  other  places= 
svmaica  tejasd  rdjamdnah,  "  shining  by  his  own  lustre,"  or 
svayam  era  anya-nirapekshayaiva  rdjamdnah^  "shining  of  him- 
self, without  reference  to  any  one  else,"  etc.  In  ii.  28,  1, 
where  it  is  an  epithet  of  Varuna,  it  is  said  by  Sayana  to  mean 
"  shining  of  himself,"  or  "  lord." 

Sakshani  is  differently  explained  by  Sayana  in  R.V.  i.  Ill, 
3,  and  in  ii.  31,  4.  In  the  former  place  it  is  said  to  mean 
"  overcoming"  (asmdn  abkibhavanfam),  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is 
rendered,  "to  be  served  or  reverenced"  {sachaniyah  sevyah). 
In  viii.  22, 15,  also,  it  is  similarly  interpreted  aachanlya-^ilau. 
The  word  is  also  found  in  E.V.  ix.  71,  4,  and  ix.  110,  1,  but 
I  have  no  access  to  the  commentary  on  these  two  passages. 
The  latter  is,  however,  repeated  in  the  Sslma-veda,  i.  428, 
where  Prof.  Benfey  renders  the  word  "  taming  (enemies)." 
The  sense  of  "overcoming"  or  " controuling "  seems  gene- 
rally suitable  in  these  passages.  The  word  is,  I  presume,  to 
be  derived  from  the  root  sah,  not  from  sack, 

E.V.  i.  140,  9.  The  word  tuvigrehhih,  an  epithet  of  Agni's 
attendants  {satvahhih)  is  explained  by  Sayana  to  mean  either 
prabhutam  sabdayadbhih,  "  much-sounding,"  or  prabhuta- 
gamanaih,  "much-going."  The  apparently  kindred  word 
tuvigraycy  E.V.  ii.  21,  2  (an  epithet,  in  the  dative,  of  Indra) 
is  said  by  him  to  mean  either  punia-  grivdya,  "  with  full  neck," 
or  bahubhih  stotavydya,  "to  be  praised  by  many." 

Vrtanchaya,  an  epithet  of  Indra  in  E.V.  ii.  21,  3,  is  de- 
clared by  Sayana  to  mean  either  abhishtasydchetd  sanchetd 
ddtd,  "  the  bestower  of  what  is  desired,"  or  {rrt  satruh,  tarn 
chayate  hinasii  iti  rrtanchayah,  a  "destroyer  of  enemies." 
Radhrachodoy  in  the  following  verse,  is  asserted  to  signify 
samrddhdndm prerakah  yadvd  himsakdndm  satrundm  chodakahy 
either  "  a  promoter  of  the  affluent,  or  a  driver  of  enemies," 
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Varutri  appears  to  be  explained  by  S4yana  in  i.  22,  10,  as 
an  epithet  {varaniya,  "to  be  desired"),  of  Dhishan^,  the  god- 
dess of  speech.  In  vii.  38,  5,  and  vii.  40,  6,  however,  the 
word  is  treated  as  a  proper  name,  denoting  the  goddess  of 
speech,  Vag-devl  or  SarasvatL  In  Vaj.  S.  xi.  61,  we  have 
the  word  in  the  plural,  Varutrih,  where  Mahidhara  says  they 
are  "  goddesses  personifying  day  and  night"  ( Varutrayo  deiyo 
'hordtrdbhimdninyah  ..."  aliordtrdni  vai  varutrayah  |  aho- 
rdtrair  hi  idam  mrvam  vrtam^^  iti  (S.  P.  Br.  6,  5,  4,  6).  In 
R.V.  i.  22,  11,  the  epithet  achhinnapatra  is  applied  to  the 
wives  of  the  gods,  and  signifies,  according  to  Sdyana,  "  with 
wings  uncut."  For,  he  adds,  "  the  wings  of  the  wives  of  the 
gods,  who  have  a  winged  form,  are  not  cut  by  any  one." 
Mahidhara  on  Vfij.  S.  xi.  61,  explains  the  term  somewhat 
diflTerently,  as  "those  whose  course  or  flight  is  not  cut  or 
hindered,  constantly  going,"  achhinnam  patram  patanam 
ydsdm  tdh  satataydyinyah. 

Vihdyas  means,  in  modern  Sanskrit,  "  sky,"  "  bird."  In 
the  Nighantus  3,  3,  it  is  given  as  one  of  the  synonymes  of 
mahat,  "great."  In  Nir.  iv.  15  (where  Yllska  quotes  and 
interprets  R.V.  ix.  75,  5)  it  is  said,  as  an  epithet  of  maddh, 
"intoxicating  draughts,"  to  signify  vanchanavantah,  "de- 
ceiving, deluding."  The  word  occurs  again  as  an  epithet  of 
Visvakarman  in  R.V.  x.  72,  2  (=Vfij.  S.  17,  26);  and  in 
Nir.  X.  26,  where  ihat  verse  is  explained,  it  is  rendered  by 
rydptd,  "pervader."  Mahidhara  interprets  it  as  meaning 
either,  "  pervading  like  the  ether,"  or  "  one  who  especially 
forsakes,  a  destroyer,"  nahho-vad  rydpako  yadvd  viseshena 
jahdti  iyajati  vihdydh  sanharttd.  Vihdyas  is  also  found  as  an 
epithet  of  Indra  in  R.V.  iii.  36,  2,  where  Sslyana,  after  stating 
that  its  constituent  elements  mean  "  the  giver  of  the  desired 
objects  to  suppliants,"  ends  by  assigning  to  it  the  simple 
sense  of  "  great"  {vijahdty  ufsrjaty  arthdn  arthibhya  iti  vihdyd 
inahdn.  In  iv.  11,  4,  without  entering  into  any  explanation, 
he  ascribes  to  it  the  same  meaning.  In  his  above  cited  com- 
ment on  R.V.  X.  72,  2  (Nir.  x.  26),  Yaska  proposes  no  less 
than  five  diflerent  renderings  for  the  participle  ishtdni,  viz., 
kdntdni,  krdntdni,  gatdni,  matdni,  and  natdni. 
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Vishitashfukd,  an  epithet  of  Rodasi  ("the  wife  of  the 
Maruts,  or  lightning,"  Marutpatni  vidyud  vd)  in  R.V.  i.  167, 
5,  is  said  by  Sayana  to  mean  either  "  haying  a  distinguished 
mass  of  hair,"  or  "haying  a  disheyelled  mass  of  hair"  {visishta- 
kesa-sanghd  viprakinia-kesa-sanghd,  rd).  Compare  the  different 
senses  assigned  to  the  word  prthmhtuka,  above. 

Meaha  occurs  in  the  R.V.  as  a  designation  of  Indra.  On 
i.  51,  1  (  =  S.V.  i.  376)  Sayana  renders  it  "striving  with 
enemies,  or  ram,  because  Indra  had  come  in  that  form  to  the 
rishi  Medh&tithi  when  sacrificing,  and  drunk  his  soma,"  etc. 
On  i.  62,  1  (  =  S.V.  i.  377)  the  Scholiast  only  mentions  the 
first  of  these  two  senses ;  but  on  viii.  86,  12,  he  returns  to 
the  second  and  gives  it  as  the  exclusive  meaning.  He  here, 
however,  says  that  Indra,  in  the  form  of  a  ram,  carried 
Medhfttithi  to  heaven.  In  fact,  there  is  a  verse  of  the  R.V. 
viii.  2,  40,  which  says,  itthd  dhlmntam  adrivah  K&nvam 
Medhydtithim  \  mesho  bhitto  'bhi  yann  ayah  \  "  Thus,  thun- 
derer,  having  become  a  ram,  and  approaching  the  devout 
Medhyfttithi  of  the 'race  of  Kanva,  thou  didst  carry' him 
away,  (or,  thou  didst  depart)."  S&yana  gives  to  the  verb 
ayah  here  the  causal  sense  of  agamayah.  Compare  the  words 
of  i.  51,  13,  mend  abhavo  Vrshanasvasya,  which  either  arose 
out  of,  or  gave  rise  to,  another  story  about  Indra. 

Varimabhih,  in  R.V.  i.  55,  2,  is  rendered  by  S&yana  either 
"  coverings,  or  vastnesses,"  samvaranair  yadvd  urutvaih. 

In  regard  to  ubhnydsah,  in  R.V.  i.  60,  2,  it  is  left  doubtful 
by  S&yana,  whether  it  means  both  gods  and  men,  or  priests 
and  those  for  whom  they  officiated. 

Vardha  is  given  in  Nigh.  i.  10,  as  one  of  the  names  for 
"cloud."  In  Nir.  v.  4,  two  senses,  "cloud"  and  "boar,"  are 
assigned  to  it,  R.V.  i.  61,  7  being  quoted  as  a  passage  where 
it  has  the  former  meaning.  Sftyana,  in  loco,  imderstandfi  it 
either  of  "  cloud"  or  "  sacrifice."     See  Wilson's  note. 

The  notes  to  the  fourth  volume  of  Prof.  Wilson's  transla- 
tion of  the  Rig-veda  (verified  by  reference  to  the  original 
Commentary),  and  an  examination  of  parts  of  the  volume 
itself,  supply  the  following  additional  instances  of  double 
renderings  by  Sdyana,  or  of  variations  in  interpretation  be- 
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tween  him  and  Mahidhara,  the  commentator  on  the  Y&jasa- 
neyi  Sanhit4 : — 

Il.y.  vi.  62,  8.  Rakahoyvje  is  explained  by  S4yana  as 
''lord  or  instigator  of  Bakshases,  or  priest  imited  with 
Bakshases ; '' 

ibid.  10.  Nrvatd  rathena,  as  "chariot  with  a  charioteer,  or 
with  horses;" 

yi  63,  8.  Dhenum  isham,  as  "  gladdening  food,  or  desirable 
cow." 

vi.  71,  3.  Hirani/ajihva,  "  golden- tongued"  (so  rendered  by 
Wilson),  is  explained  by  S&yana  as  ''  having  a  kind,  pleasant 
voice,"  though  in  the  next  verse  he  translates  hiranyapdni, 
"golden-handed." 

In  vi.  75,  11  (=V&j.  S.  xxix.  48)  the  tooth  of  an  arrow 
is  said  to  be  mrffa,  which  S4yana  (following  YUaka,  ix.  19) 
understands  either  as  meaning  that  it  is  made  of  ''deer's 
horn,"  or  that  it  "searches  out  the  enemy."  Mahidhara 
adheres  to  the  latter  sense. 

On  vi.  75,  13  (=V&j.  S.  xxix.  50),  I  quote  Prof.  Wilson's 
note,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  interpreters  are  at 
variance :  ^'Frachetasah  is  applied  by  Y&ska,  ix.  20,  and  Mahi- 
dhara, to  asvdn,  the  intelligent  horses ;  but  S&yana  is  better 
advised,  as  there  is  no  other  nominative  to  the  yerhB  janghanti 
and  jlghnatej*  I  think,  however,  that  from  the  position  of 
pracJtetasah  in  the  verse  it  is  difficult  to  conect  it  in  the  way 
S&yana  does. 

vii.  3,  7.  FurbhiJi  is  here  rendered  "  cities,"  but  "  protec- 
tors" (pdlakaih)  in  vi.  48,  8,  where  it  occurs  in  a  similar 
connection.  It  probably  means  "  rampart,"  as  in  fact  Sftyana 
himself  intimates  on  vii.  15,  14  ;  Fuh  puri  tad-rakshd- 
sddJuDia'bhuta-prdkdr'  (qu.  prdkdr-)  ddir  vd,  "  Fur  is  a  city, 
or  walls,  etc.,  which  are  the  means  of  its  defence." 

vii.  4,  7.  Farishadyam  is  translated  either  as  "fit"  {parydp- 
tam),  or  "to  bo  taken  away"  {pariharttavyam)  \  and  arana, 
here  rendered  "freedom  from  debt,"  is  in  verse  8  explained  as 
aramamdn  ,  "  not  delighting." 

vii.  5,  3.  F&fu,  here  and  in  vi.  46,  8,  explained  as  the 
"name  of  a  king,"  is  in  vii.  8,  4,  interpreted  as  the  "name 
VOL.  II.— [nbw  sbribb].  24 
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of  an  Asura;"'  and  in  i.  63,  7,  as  an  epithet  of  Sudis, 
in  the  sense  of,  "  satisfying  with  oflferings."  In  iv.  21,  10, 
where  the  context  is  partly  the  same  as  in  i.  63,  7,  piiru 
is  explained  "  man,"  "  sacrificer."  In  i.  130,  7,  after  saying 
that  puru  signifies  "  one  who  fills  up,  offers,  what  is  desired," 
S&yana  ends  by  telling  ns  that  the  word  is  one  of  the  names 
for  "  man." 

ibid.  7.  V&yur  na  pdthah  paripdsi  is  explained  as,  "  thou 
drinkest  soma  like  V&yu,"  or  "  thou  drinkest  up,  driest,  water 
likeVayu."* 

viL  6,  4.  The  subject  of  the  participle  madantih  is  said  to 
be  either  "creatures"  (prajdh),  or  "dawns"  (ushasah). 

vii.  8,  4  (=Vaj.  S.  xii.  34).  Smve  is  rendered  by  S&yana, 
"is  renowned,"  whilst  Mahidhara  makes  it,  "hears  the  in- 
vocation of  the  worshipper." 

ibid.  6.  Dmharhdh  is  explained  as  "  great  in  knowledge  and 
works,"  or  "  great  in  two  worlds." 

vii.  16,  1  (=V3j.  S.  XV.  32).  Arati  is  explained  by  Sftyana 
as  goer"  or  "  lord; "  by  Mahidhara  as  "  having  competent  un- 
derstanding," or  "of  ceaseless  activity." 

ibid.  7  (=Vfij.  S.  xxxiii.  14.)  Yantdrah  is  rendered  by 
S&yana  "givers,"  and  by  Mahidhara,  "controuling  their 
senses."  S&yana  assigns  to  surdyah  in  the  same  verse  the 
sense  of  "  impellers,"  or  of  "  praisers." 

vii.  18,  6.  Matsydso  nisitdh  is  rendered  either  "like  fish 
confined,"  or  "  Matsyas  (people  so  called)  harassed ; "  and 
^rmhti,  either  "quick  arrival,"  or  "happiness,"  while  in 
V.  10  it  receives  the  former  sense,  and  in  vii.  40,  1  the  latter. 

ibid.  8.  Bheda  is  explained  either  "  unbeliever  "  (ndstika), 
or  as  the  name  of  an  enemy  of  Sud&s  (which  latter  sense  is 
also  assigned  in  vii.  33,  3). 

vii.  23,  4  (=Vdj.  S.  xxxiii.  18),  Apas  chit  pipyuh  staryo 
na  gdvah:   S&yana:    "Let  the  waters  increase  like  barren 

\  So,  too,  Mahidhara  on  Vaj.  S.  xii.  34. 

*  fioth  explanations  seem  to  be  wronr .  Compare  the  words  VishnuryopAh  para- 
mam  pdti  pdthah,  in  iii.  55,  10,  where  S&ya^a  himself  renders  the  last  three  words 
«  guards  the  highest  place,"  though  he  adds  an  optional  rendering  of  jMiMn^  as  the 
"  place  of  water,  the  atmosphere.  * 
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C0W3."     Mahidhara:  "The  waters  swell  the  soma  like  the 
Vedic  texts,  with  which  libations  are  oflEered." 

vii.  32, 18  (=  S.V.  i.  310),  compared  with  viii.  19,  26.  In 
the  former  passage,  the  words  na  pdpatvdj/a  r&siya,  which  are 
common  to  both,  are  explained  by  na  dadydm :  "  I  would  not 
give,  %.€.  I  would  not  give  up,  my  worshipper  to  wretchedness." 
(Comp.  Miiller's  transl.  of  this  verse,  in  his  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  p. 
545.  In^jriii.  1, 22,  rdsate  is  explained  by  daddti:  "  he  gives.") 
In  viii.  19,  26,  however,  the  same  words,  na  rdsii/a,  though  em- 
ployed in  a  similar  connection,  are  explained  by  na  dkrosa- 
yeyam  :  "  I.  would  not  cause  thee  to  be  reviled."  Prof.  Wilson 
there  translates  as  follows :  "  May  I  not  be  accused,  Vasu, 
of  calumniating  thee,  nor,  gracious  (Agni),  of  sinfulness 
against  thee,"  etc. :  instead  of  which  Mr.  Oowell  proposes  to 
render :  "  Let  me  not  abuse  thee  by  calumny  or  wickedness," 
which  is  no  material  improvement.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
I  think,  that  S&yana,  followed  by  his  translators,  is  wrong, 
and  that  the  verse  should  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
preceding  (v.  25)  and  (omitting  epithets)  bo  explained  as 
follows :  "  If,  Agni,  thou  wert  a  mortal,  and  I  an  immortal, 
I  should  not  give  thee  up  to  execration,  or  to  wretchedness," 
etc.^  We  have  S&yana's  own  authority  on  vii.  32,  18,  as  I 
have  shown,  for  rendering  na  rdsiya :  "  I  would  not  give ;" 
and  although  he  does  not  explain  pdpatvdya  at  all  in  either 
of  these  passages,  he  does  distinctly  assign  to  it  the  sense  of 
"wretchedness"  (hinabhdvdya)  in  a  similar  text,  vii.  91,  3: 
"Do  not,  ye  heroes,  Indra  and  Agni,  subject  us  to  wretchedness 
{pdpatcdya),  or  to  execration,  or  to  reviling."  Comp.  Benfey's 
rendering  of  S&ma-veda,  i.  310,  and  ii.  268. 

vii.  41,  2  (=V&j.  S.  xxxiv.  35.)  Tura  is  rendered  by 
S&yana  "  wealthy ; "  by  Mahidhara  "  sick,"  or  as  a  designa- 
tion of  "Yama." 

vii.  48,  3.  Uparatdti  is  explained  here  as  =  upalatdH, 
"that  which  is  carried  on  with  stones,  a  battle."  On  i.  151, 5, 
it  is  explained  as  "  that  which  has  an  extension  of  clouds." 

^  There  are  other  instances  in  the  hymns  of  the  sense  runnine  on  from  one 
Terse  into  another.  See  tt.  6  and  6  of  this  same  hymn,  yiii.  19,  and  yiii.  12,  82  f. 
in  Prof.  Wilson's  translation. 
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vii.  64,  1.  The  words  ghrtasya  nirnijah  are  interpreted 
either  "forms  of  water"  discharged  by  the  clouds,  or 
"  forms  of  melted  butter  "  offered  to  Mitra  and  Varuna. 

vii.  66,  9.  The  verb  dhlmahi  is  interpreted  here,  "  we  hold, 
or  have ;"  on  iii,  62,  10  (the  celebrated  gdj/atri),  "  we  medi- 
tate" {dhyAydmah),  or  "  let  us  hold  in  our  mind  as  an  object 
of  contemplation"  [dheyatayd  manasd  dkdrayema),  or  "we 
hold"  {dhdraydmah).  In  vii.  15,  7,  nidhimahl  is  explained, 
"we  have  placed;"  and  in  i.  17,  6,  "we  deposit  as  a  trea- 
sure." 

vii.  71,  4.  Vismpmya  is  explained  as  "  pervading"  {vydp^ 
tatiipa),  or  as  a  name  of  Yasishtha. 

vii.  77,  2.  Gavam  mdtd  is  said  to  mean  the  "  former,  either 
of  voices,  or  of  cows." 

vii.  79,  3.  Angirastamd,  an  epithet  of  TIshas  (the  Dawn),  is 
explained  as  either  "  the  quickest  of  goers,"  or  as  a  designa- 
tion given  to  her,  because  night  was  produced  along  with  the 
Bharadv&jas  of  the  race  of  Angiras,  and  she  (the  Dawn)  forms 
the  end  of  the  night ! 

vii.  82,  1.  Mahi  sarma  is  explained  as  either  a  "great 
house,  or  "  great  happiness." 

ibid.  5.  Subham  iyate  is  explained  either,  "obtains  an  orna- 
ment," or  "  sends  water." 

vii.  83,  2.  Svardrs  is  here  explained  "seeing  heaven  after 
quitting  the  body."  In  vii.  58,  2,  it  is  interpreted,  "  seer  of 
the  sun,  i,e,  living  creature,"  or  "  tree,  from  its  seeing  the 
sky." 

vii.  90,  1  (=Vaj.  S.  xxxiii.  70.)  Vlrayd  is  taken  by 
S&yana  for  a  dative  masc.  "  to  the  hero  (V&yu)  ; "  whilst 
Mahidhara  joins  with  it  the  preceding  pra  and  makes 
pravirayd  an  epithet  of  the  soma  libations,  with  the  sense, 
"having  excellent  heroes  sprung  from  knowledge,  priests." 

ibid.  3  (=Vaj.  S.  xxvii.  24.)  S&yana  takes  nireke  for 
"  in  poverty,"  and  Mahidhara  for  "  in  a  place  crowded  with 
people." 

ibid.  5.  Vlravdham  is  explained  either  to  be  "borne  by 
worshippers,  or  by  horses." 

vii.  99,  3  (=Vaj.  S.V.  16.)     Mayukhaih  is  rendered  by 
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Sayana  ''mountains/'^  while  Mahidhara  understands  it  of 
"  various  glorious  lives  [sva-tejo-rupair  ndnd  jlvaih),  or  his 
numerous  incarnations  in  a  Boar/'  etc. 

vii.  104,  2.  Ohorachakshas  is  explained  as  either  "horrible 
in  aspect,"  or  "  harshly  speaking." 

viii.  1,  2.  Ubhaydvinam  is  explained  as  either  "having 
both  celestial  and  earthly  riches,"  or  "having  both  stationary 
and  moving  things  to  preserve,"  or  "  having  persons  both  to 
praise  and  sacrifice  to  him." 

ibid.  10.  Odyatravepaa  is  explained  here  "  having  approved 
speed,"  whilst  on  i.  142,  12,  it  is  interpreted  as  "  having  the 
form  of  the  gdyatra,^* 

Ibid.  31.  Tddcah  is  explained  as  either  "  of  the  race  of 
Yadu,"  or  "renowned  among  men,"  and  pasu  as  either 
"  having  cattle,"  or  "  a  perceiver  of  what  is  minute." 

viii.  3,  5.  Samike  is  interpreted  as  either  "  at  sacrifice," 
or  in  battle." 

ibid.  9.  Tatihhyah  is  explained  as  either  "from  non- 
sacrificing  men,"  or  "  for  men  practising  rites." 

ibid.  24.  Turlya  is  explained  either  "fourth,"  or  a  "de- 
stroyer of  enemies." 

viii.  4,  8.  Ddna  is  interpreted  either  a  "breaker  up," 
(avakhandayitd)  or  a  "  giver." 

viii.  5,  9.  Vipathah  sitam  is  explained  either  "  shut  up  the 
paths  that  others  may  not  enter,"  or  the  contrary,  "  open  up, 
show  the  paths." 

ibid.  13.  Brahma  jandndm  is  interpreted  as  either  "  the 
Br&hman-caste  among  men,"  or  "the  prayer,  or  the  sacrificial 
food,  of  men." 

ibid.  38.  Charmamndh  is  explained  as  either  "  practised  in 
the  wearing  of  cuirasses  of  leather,"  or  "  exercised  in  the 
use  of  horses  and  other  instruments  of  motion."  The  word 
is  interpreted  by  Mahidhara  on  Yaj.  S.  xxx.  15,  as  "a  person 
practised  in  the  handling  of  leather  {charmdbhydsa-karamJ') 

viii.  6,  3.  Jdmi  is  interpreted  as  either  "useless,"  or 
"kinsman,"  dyudham  as  either  "weapon,"  or  "assailant,"  and 

^  S&yai^a  adds,  *<  For  mountains  belong  to  Yi8hi[ia  as  his  own,  as  the  Veda  says 
*  Yish^u  is  lord  of  the  mountains.' " 
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kanvdh  as  either  "  encomiasts/'  or  "  persons  of  the  family  of 
Kanva." 

yiii.  12,  1.  Mada  is  explained  as  either  the  ''exhilara- 
tion "  of  Indra,  or   "  to  be  exhilarated,"  or  "  exhilarated." 

viii.  13,  1.  The  words  kratum  ukthyam  are  explained 
either  "  the  performer  of  the  rite  and  the  encomiast,"  or  the 
"  sacrifice  called  ukihyaP 

ibid.  3.  Bhardya  is  explained  either  "  to  the  battle,"  or 
''to  the  sacrifice,"  and  it  is  added  that  the  same  words 
generally  denote  both  these  things. 

yiii.  15,  2.  The  word  ajr&n  is  taken  as  an  epithet  of  the 
preceding  term  girin,  "  mountains  or  clouds,"  and  explained 
as  "  quickly  moving."  It  is  diversely  interpreted  in  other 
passages.  On  viii.  27,  18,  it  is  made  to  signify  the  "  city  of 
the  enemy,  although  impregnable  against  the  assaults  of 
others,"  or  "level  ground;"  on  iv.  1,  17,  "the  undecaying, 
moimtains,"  or  "  the  moving,  rays ;  "  on  iv.  19,  7,  "  travel- 
ling on  the  road ; "  on  v.  54,  4,  "  clouds."  I  do  not  know 
how  S&yana  renders  it  in  x.  44,  8,  and  x.  59,  3.  Prof.  Roth 
renders  it  "  ager,  field,"  and  Prof.  Goldstiicker,  "  field,  acre, 
plain,"  and  also  as  an  adjective,  "quick."  The  sense  of 
"plains"  is  fixed  by  the  context  of  x.  59,  3,  as,  at  least,  one 
of  the  right  ones  :  "  Let  us  by  our  manly  deeds  overcome  our 
enemy,  as  the  sky  (is  over)  the  earth,  and  the  mountains 
(over)  the  plains  "  {girayo  na  ajrdn), 

viii.  17,  5.  Kukshyoh  is  interpreted  either,  in  Indra's 
"  two  bellies ;  (as  it  is  written  '  fill  both  bellies,  that  of  the 
slayer  of  Vrttra,  and  that  of  Maghavat'  ")  or  "  the  right  and 
left  sides,  or  the  upper  and  lower  parts,  of  a  single  belly." 

Ibid.  12.  Sdchigu  is  explained  as  either  "  he  who  has 
strong  cows,"  or  "he  who  has  manifest,  famous,  rays,  or 
cows." 

ibid.  13.  Srngavrsho  napdt  is  explained  as  either  "the 
son  of  Sringavriah,"  or  srngavrsh  is  "  the  showerer  of  rays, 
the  sun,"  and  napdt  "  he  who  causes  not  to  fall,  who  estab- 
lishes," and  therefore  the  two  words  together  mean  "the 
establisher  of  the  sun." 

ibid.  15.  Prddkmdnu  is  explained  as  either  "having  the 
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head  erect  like  a  serpent,"  or  ''to  be  propitiated  like  a 
serpent." 

viii.  18,  21.  TrivarUha  is  explained  as  either  "  aflFording 
protection  from  three  inconveniences — cold,  heat,  and  rain," 
or  "  having  three  stories." 

The  following  are  some  additional  instances  of  the  same 
description,  chiefly  from  the  earlier  books  of  the  Big-veda. 

i.  31,  2,  and  i.  112,  4.  Dvimdtd,  an  epithet  of  Agni,  is 
explained  by  S&yana  as  either  "bom  from  two  pieces  of 
wood,"  i.e.  by  friction,  and  so  having  two  parents,  or  "  maker 
of  the  two  worlds."  Compare  chijanmd  in  i.  140,  2,  and  i. 
149,  4,  which,  in  the  former  place,  he  interprets  either  "bom 
from  two  pieces  of  wood,"  or  by  "friction  and  the  subse- 
quent rite  of  consecration;"  while  in  the  second  passage  a 
third  sense  of  "  bom  from  heaven  and  earth,"  is  added.  In 
i.  112,  4,  the  verb  vthhitahati  is  rendered  either  "pervades," 
or  "adorns."  So,  also,  parihhuahathah  in  iiL  12,  9,  is  declared 
to  mean  either  "  ye  are  adorned"  (alankriau  bhavathah),  or, 
"ye  overcome"  {parihhavathah).  See,  above,  the  different 
senses  assigned  by  Y^ka  to  paryabhii^hat. 

L  64, 10.  Vrsha-khddayah,  an  epithet  of  the  Maruts,  is  ex- 
plained as  either,  "having  Indra  for  their  weapon,"  or  "  having 
soma  for  their  beverage."  The  word  is  rendered  "  adorned  with 
ear-rings,"  by  BoUensen  (in  Benfey's  Orient  und  Occident, 
iL  461,  note),  who  refers  for  the  meaning  he  assigns  to  traha 
to  Wilson's  Dictionary,  «.t?.,  vrshabha^  where  one  of  the  senses 
given  is,  "  the  orifice  of  the  ear."  Khddi  occurs  frequently 
in  the  R.V.  in  the  sense  of  an  ornament  worn  by  the  Mamts, 
as  in  V.  53,  4;  v.  54, 11,  where  it  is  rendered  by  S&yana  kataka, 
and  in  vii.  56,  13,  where  he  renders  it  alankdra^visesha.  On 
i.  168,  3,  he  makes  it  mean  "  a  guard  to  the  hand,"  ^wto- 
trdnaka,  and  on  i.  166,  9,  either  "  eatables"  or  "  ornaments." 
In  the  last  passage  he  takes  prapaiheahu  either  for  "  resting- 
places,"  or  "toes."  Roth,  «.r.,  conjectures  that  the  proper 
reading  here  must  be  prapadeshu. 

i.  92,  10.  Smghni  i  s  here  taken  by  S&ya^a  for  the  femi- 
nine of  svdhd  {lit.  dog-killer),  and  is  rendered  vyddha-stri,  a 
"  hunter's  wife."    The  word  is,  however,  explained  by  Y&ska 
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(Nir.  V.  22,  where  he  quotes  R.V.  x.  43,  5)  SLS  =  kitam,  "a 
gamester."  This  sense  is  adopted  by  Sftyana  himself  on  viii. 
45,  38.  On  ii.  12,  4,  dropping  all  reference  to  any  feminine 
sense^  he  explains  the  word  as  "hunter"  {vyddha),  viz., 
"one  who  kills  wild  animals  with  dogs"  (svabhir  mrgdn  hantt) ; 
and  in  the  same  way  on  iv.  20,  3,  as  mrgayu,  "  a  hunter." 
See  Benfey's  note  on  i.  92,  10,  in  his  version  of  the  passage 
in  his  Orient  und  Occident,  ii.  257 ;  and  Bollensen's  transla- 
tion of  the  verse  in  the  same  vol.,  p.  464.  If  Y&ska  is  right  in 
explaining  ^vaghni  as  a  masculine  noun, signifying  "gamester/' 
it  can  scarcely  be  also  the  feminine  of  svahd ;  or  if  it  be  the 
latter,  it  cannot  well  have  a  masculine  sense  also.  I  observe, 
also,  that  S&yana  renders  the  word  vijah  "birds"  in  i.  92, 
10  ;  and  "one  who  causes  distress"  {udvejaka)  in  ii.  12,  6. 

i.  128,  4.  Ishuyate  is  said  to  mean  either  "to  him  who 
desires  food,"  or  "  to  him  who  desires  coming." 

i.  169, 5.  The  words  tve  r&yas  tosatamah  are* rendered  either 
"thy  riches  are  most  gladdening,"  or  "thy  kinsmen,  friends 
(the  Maruts),  are  most  destructive  (to  clouds  which  do  not 
rain)." 

i.  173,  6.  Opasa  is  here  explained  as  either  a  "horn,"  or 
"  earth  and  atmosphere."  On  viii.  14,  5,  the  scholiast  makes 
it  either  "a  cloud  lying  near"  (megham  upetya  sat/dnam), 
or  "some  particular  manly  power  contained  in  himself"  (*.«• 
in  Indra,  dtmani  samaveto  virya-viseshah, 

i.  190,  6.  The  words  chayase  piydrum  are  explained  by 
S&yana  as  either,  "  thou  visitest,  with  the  view  of  favouring, 
him  who  drinks,  offers,  soma,"  or  "  thou  destroyest  the  de- 
structive man."  The  latter  interpretation  is  supported  by 
Nir.  iv.  25,  to  which  Sftyana  refers ;  and  is  adopted  by  him 
in  iii.  30,  8. 

ii.  1,  4.  Asura  is  explained  here  as  either,  "  the  expeller  of 
foes"  {satriJLndm  nirasitd),  or  "  the  giver  of  strength,  the  sun." 
This  word  is  very  variously  interpreted  by  Sftyana  in  different 
places.  On  i.  24,  14,  he  makes  it  =  anishta-kshepana-sila, 
"  the  hurler  away  of  what  is  undesired ;"  on  L  35,  7,  sarve- 
skdm  prdnada,  "  the  giver  of  life  to  all ;"  on  i.  54,  3,  either, 
"the  expeller  of  enemies,"  or  "he  who  has  breath,  or  force,'' 
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or  "the  giver  of  breath,  or  water;"  on  1.  64,  2,  and  i. 
174,  1,  expellers  of  enemies;"  on  i.  108,  6,  "thrower  of 
oblations,  priest ;"  on  i.  110,  3,  an  unexplained  designation 
of  Tvashtri,  perhaps  in  the  later  sense  of  "  evil  spirit ; " 
on  i.  131,  1,  "expeller  of  unrighteous  enemies;"  on  i.  151,  4, 
"strong;"  on  iL  27,  10,  satrundm  kshepaka,  "hurler  away  of 
enemies ;  on  iv.  2,  5 ;  iv.  53,  1 ;  v.  12,  1 ;  v.  15,  1 ;  v.  27, 1 ; 
vii.  2,  3 ;  vii.  6,  1 ;  vii.  30,  3 ;  vii.  36,  2,  "  strong ;  on  v.  42, 
1,  "giver  of  breath;"  ibid.  v.  11,  "strong,"  or  "giver  of 
breath;"  on  v.  61,  11,  "expeller  of  enemies,  or  giver  of 
breath,  or  force;"  on  v.  41,  3,  "taker  away  of  breath" 
(Rudra),  or  "giver  of  breath"  (SArya  or  V&yu) ;  on  iii. 
3,  4  "giver  of  strength;"  on  iii.  29,  14.  "the  impelling" 
(arani- wood) ;  on  v.  b3,  3,  7,  "  the  expeller  (or  discharger)  of 
water,  Parjanya ;"  on  v.  83,  6,  the  same  sense ;  on  vii.  56,  1, 
"wise"  (prajndvdn);  on  viii.  20,  17,  "a  water-discharging 
cloud,"  or  "rain  water;"  on  viii.  25,  4,  "powerful,"  or  "  as 
pervading  all  things,  impellers ;"  on  viii.  79,  6,  "  powerful, 
or  possessor  of  life."  In  the  Nighantus  i.  10,  asura  is  given 
as  one  of  the  synonymes  of  "  cloud."  In  Nir.  iii.  8,  it  is 
said  to  be  =  a9U'rata,  "  devoted  to  breath,"  or  to  come  from 
sthdneahu  or  sthdnebhyah  asta,  "  thrown  in,  or  from,  places ;" 
or  091$  is  a  synonyme  of  prdna,  "  life,"  a  thing  "  thrown  into 
the  body.  The  Asuras  are  they  who  have  it."  And  he  adds, 
"it  is  well  known  that  he  (the  creator)  formed  the  Suras 
(gods)  from  su,  "good,"  in  which  their  essence  consists,  and 
that  he  formed  the  Asuras  from  asu  (or  a  +  m,  "not  good"), 
and  that  in  this  consists  their  essence."  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  verse  here  explained  by  T&ska  (R.  V.  x.  53,  4)  is  one  of 
those  later  texts  in  which  the  word  asura  has  the  sense  of 
evil  spirit,  as  an  enemy  of  the  gods,  a  sense  which  it  does  not 
generally  bear  in  the  older  hymns,  in  which  it  is  a  designa- 
tion of  the  gods  themselves.  (In  vii.  13,  1,  however,  Agni 
is  called  an  "  Asura-slayer,"  as  is  also  Indra  in  vii.  22,  4). 

ii.  11,  21.  Md  ati  dhak  is  explained  by  S&yana  either  "do 
not  give  to  others,  passing  us  by,"  or  "  do  not  bum  up  our 
objects  of  desire." 

vi.  2,  7.  Traydyya  is  explained  by  S^yana  as  either,  "  to  be 
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preserved/'  or  "  one  who  has  the  three  qualificatioiis  of  science, 
austerity  and  works,"  or  "  one  who  has  attained  to  the  three 
births."  1 

viii.  24,  24.  Paripaddm  is  explained  by  S&yana  as  either 
"  persons  who  are  sacrificing  around,"  or  "  birds  which  are 
flying  around." 

Svdtra  is  given  in  Nigh.  ii.  10,  among  the  synonymes  of 
dhana,  "wealth."  In  Nir.  v.  3,  it  is  said  to  mean  *' quick " 
{svdtram  iti  kahipra-ndma  dsu  atanam  bhavati) ;  and  the  words 
of  R. V.  X.  88,  4,  sa  patatritvaram  sthd  jagad  yach  cJihvdtram 
Agnir  akrrwj  jdtaveddh  are  explained :  "  Agni  J&tavedas  made 
quickly  whatever  flies,  goes,  stands  or  moves."  The  term  is 
also  found  in  R.V.  i.  31,  4,  where  the  clause  svdtrena  yat  pitrar 
muchyase  party  spoken  of  Agni,  is  rendered  by  S&yana:  "When 
thou  art  released  from  thy  parents  (the  two  pieces  of  wood)  by 
rapid  friction  {svdtrena),*'  etc.  In  viii.  4,  9  (=  S.V.  i.  277), 
the  word  is  found  in  the  compoimd  svdtrabhdj,  an  epithet  of 
vayas  (there  stated  to  mean  "food"),  and  is  declared  to 
signify  "  associated  with  wealth."  In  viii.  52,  5,  it  occurs 
again  in  the  phrase  §vdtram  arkd  ant/^Aa^a,  which  the  Scholiast 
interprets,  "  the  worshippers  praise  very  quickly,  very  hng'*  I 
am  ignorant  how  he  explains  the  word  in  x.  46,  7,  where  it 
occurs  in  the  plural  as  an  epithet  of  "  fires ;"  but  Mahidhara 
on  VSj.  S.  xxxiii.  1  (where  the  verse  is  repeated),  assigns  to  it 
the  sense  of  kshipra-phalaprada,  "quickly  bestowing  rewards." 
In  Vftj.  S.  iv.  12,  and  vi.  34,  svdtra  is  found  as  an  epithet  of 
dpah,  "waters,"  and  in  the  former  of  these  verses  (where 
"waters"  are  said  to  stand  for  milk)  it  is  explained  "  quickly 
digested"  (kshipra-parindrndh  sighram  jirndJf),  whilst  in  the 
second  the  sense  of  "  quickly  eflecting  the  desired  object,"  or 
"  auspicious "  {kshipra-kdrya-kdrinyah  sivd  vd),  is  assigned. 
In  V&j.  S.  V.  31,  svdtra  is  used  in  a  sacrificial  formula  as  an 
epithet  of  a  particular  sort  of  little  altar  called  Maitravaruna- 
dhishnya,  and  is  explained  as  signifying  "friendly"  (mitraA), 
Svdtrya  appears  to  be  an  epithet  of  Soma  in  R.V.  x.  49,  10, 

*  In  r.  11  of  this  hymn  SSyai^a  explains  the  pronoun  M,  **  these,"  as  meaning 
the  "  sins  committed  in  another  birth," — a  farther  instance  of  his  ascribing  more 
modem  notions  to  the  Vedic  age. 
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as  it  IB  of  girah,  "hymns,"  in  x.  160,  2 ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
how  it  is  explained  in  those  passages  by  the  Commentator. 
On  the  whole,  looking  to  the  variety  of  senses  ascribed  to  the 
word  srdtra,  and  to  the  artificial  processes  by  which  those 
senses  are  sometime  reached,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
Scholiasts  were  not  always  sure  of  its  real  signification. 

I  have,  perhaps,  already  adduced  a  superabundance  of 
instances  in  which  S&yana,  or  Ydska,  gives  double,  and,  there- 
fore, uncertain,  interpretations  of  obscure  words  in  the  Rig- 
veda.  But  if  any  reader  desires  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 
he  may  examine  for  himself  the  following  additional  illustra- 
tions of  the  same  fact  which  are  indicated  in  the  notes  to  the 
first  three  volumes  of  Prof.  Wilson's  translation  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  and  have  been  verified  by  a  reference  to  the  Commen- 
tary of  S&yana : — 

R.V.  i.  43,  4;  i.  50,  4;  i.51,4;  i.  62,  4;  i.  65,  3;  i.68,1 
i.  84, 16, 18 ;  i.  89,  6 ;  i.  95,  6 ;  i.  97, 1 ;  i.  100, 14 ;  i.  102, 9 
L  105,  1,  8 ;  i.  110,  6 ;  i.  115,  1  ;  i.  122,  2,  14 ;  i.  123,  3 
i.  124,  7;  i.  125,  7;  i.  127,  7;  i.  129,  10;  i.  130,  9;  i.  132, 
3;  i.  141,  3;  i.  143,  3;  i.  145,  4;  i.  146,  1;  i.  149,4 
i.  150,  I  (comp.  Nir.  v.  11) ;  i.  150,  3 ;  i.  151,  2 ;  i.  152,  1 
i.  154,  4;  i.  155,  2;  i.  156,  4;  i.  157,  2,  4;  i.  164  (passim) 
i.  165,  5,  15;  i.  169,  4,  6;  i.  173,  2 ;  i.  174,  7;  i.  175,  4 
i.  178,  2;  i.  180,  7;  i.  181,  3,  6 ;  i.  182,  1,  2;  i.  188,  5 
i.  191,  8 ;  ii.  2,  5 ;  ii.  6,  2  (comp.  viii.  50,  7) ;  ii.  11,  3 
ii.  12,  8;  ii.  13,  11 ;  ii.  18,  8;  ii.  19,  4;  ii.  20,  7;  li.  23,  17; 
ii.  24,  10;  ii.  27,  8,  15  ;  ii.  34,  2 ;  ii.  38,  10 ;  iii.  15,  1,  2 
iii.  17,  1,  3 ;  iii.  51,  3 ;  iii.  60,  6 ;  iii.  61,  2  (compared  with 
i.  113,  12) ;  iii.  61,  5;  iv.  1,  5,  16;  iv.  2,  1,  11 ;  iv.  3,  7 
iv.  9,  4;  iv.  42,  1,  4,  8;  iv.  44,  2;  iv.  50,  6;  iv.  53,  1 
iv.  55,  1 ;  iv.  56,  6 ;  iv.  58,  1  and  passim ;  v.  4,  6,  8 ;  v.  7,  3 
V.  8,  2 ;  V.  9,  4;  v.  33,  1 ;  v.  36,  3 ;  v.  50,  3 ;  v.  69,  1 
V.  73,  5 ;  V.  74,  1,  8,  10 ;  v.  75,  9 ;  v.  76,  1 ;  v.  79,  5 
V.  86,  1 ;  V.  87,  1 ;  vi.  1,  4;  vi.  4,  7;  vi.  15,  3;  vi.  17,  7 
vi.   18,  14;   vi.  26,  4;^   vi.  26,  6;   vi.  29;  2;   vi.  34,  4 


>  S&ya^a  here  refers,  in  illustration  of  one  of  his  views,  to  another  passage, 
X.  49,  4. 
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vL  35,  5;  vi.  44,  7;  vi.  49,  7,  14;  vi.  51,  6;  vL  56,  3; 
vi.  59,  6;   vi.  61,  3. 

la  additioa  to  these  numerous  instances,  in  which  Sayana 
proposes  double  interpretations,  Prof.  Wilson  points  out  in  his 
notes  frequent  differences  of  opinion  between  S&yana  and 
Mahidhara  in  regard  to  the  rendering  of  passages  which  are 
common  to  the  Rig-veda  and  the  Y&jasaneyi  Sanhitd. 

I  will  add  some  specimens  of  what  appear  to  me  to  be  mis- 
translations on  the  part  of  S&yana. 

RV.  i.  22,  20  (=V&j.  S.  vi.'5)  he  explains  thus:  "The 
wise  ever  behold  with  scriptural  gaze  (sdstra'drahtt/d)  that 
supreme  station  of  Vishnu,  as  the  eye  extended  on  every  side 
in  the  sky,  clear  from  the  absence  of  any  obstacle,  beholds." 
He  thus  makes  chakshm,  "  the  eye,"  a  nominative,  and  sup- 
plies pasyatiy  "  beholds."  Mahidhara,  however,  taking  chak" 
8hm  as  an  accusative,  renders,  as  it  appears  to  me,  correctly, 
"  like  an  eye  extended  in  the  clear  sky,"  or  (dropping  the 
particle  denoting  resemblance)  "  that  eye,  the  orb  of  the  sun, 
which  is  extended  in  the  sky;"  and  he  quotes  V&j.  S.  vii.  42 
(=R.V.  i.  115, 1)  and  xxxvi.  24  (=R.V.  vii.  66,  16)  to  show 
that  the  orb  of  the  sun  (represented  here  by  Vishnu)  is  called 
an  "  eye."  Compare  also  R.V.  vi.  51, 1 ;  vii.  61, 1 ;  vii.  63, 1 ; 
vii.  76,  1 ;  x.  37,  1.  "  The  wise"  thus,  according  to  Mahi- 
dhara, "  behold  the  highest  station  of  Vishnu  fixed  in  the  sky, 
like  an  eye."  This  construction  is  also  adopted  by  Benfey  in 
his  version  of  the  hymn. 

i.  25, 11,  is  rendered  by  Wilson,  following  S&yana,  "through 
him  (atah=(mndd  Varundt),  the  sage  {chikitvdn)  beholds," 
etc. ;  but  better  by  Miiller  (Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  536),  "from 
thence  perceiving  {chikitvdn) y^  etc.,  "he  (Varuna)  sees,"  etc. 
Similarly  Benfey. 

ibid.  V.  13.  The  words  pari  spaso  nishedire  are  explained 
by  Sayana :  "  the  gold-touching  rays  were  diffused  (nwAan- 
ndhy  plac^)  on  every  side."  Miiller  renders  better:  "the 
spies  sat  down  around  him."  So,  too,  Benfey.  Compare 
A.V.  iv.  16,  4,  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word 
spasah  means  "messengers"  or  "  spies."  See  also  the  remarks 
which  I  have  made  above  on  this  term. 
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I.  91,  3.  The  first  words  of  this  verse  are  rendered  by- 
Wilson,  "  thy  acts  are  (like  those)  of  the  royal  Varuna,*'  in 
conformity  with  the  second  of  the  two  interpretations  proposed 
by  S&yana.  The  first,  which  Wilson  rejects,  is  as  follows : 
*'Varuna  is  soma  bought  for  sacrifice  and  covered  with  a 
cloth  (vastrendvrtafi) :  all  the  ceremonies,  the  agnishthoma, 
etc.,  are  connected  with  thee  when  purchased ;  hence  thou  art 
the  instrument  in  all  sacrifices." 

vii.  32, 18  (on  which,  as  well  as  on  the  passage  to  be  next 
quoted,  viii.  19,  25  f.,  I  have  already  made  some  remarks), 
is  rendered  as  follows  by  Professor  Miiller  (Anc.  Sansk.  Lit. 
p.  545 :)  "If  I  were  lord  of  as  much  as  thou,  I  should  sup- 
port the  sacred  bard,  thou  scatterer  of  wealth,  I  should  not 
abandon  him  to  misery.  19.  I  should  award  wealth  day  by 
day  to  him  who  magnifies ;  I  should  award  it  to  whosoever 
it  be.  We  have  no  other  friend  but  thee,"  etc.  But  Sayana 
understands  the  first  clause  of  v,  19,  not  as  a  continuation  of 
the  words  of  the  worshipper,  as  it  appears  to  be,  but  as  spoken 
by  Indra :  "  Having  heard  these  words  of  Indra,"  he  says, 
"  the  rishi,  delighted,  exclaims,  *  we  have  no  other  friend,' " 
etc.     This  appears  to  be  wrong. 

viii.  19,  25  f.  is  a  passage  closely  resembling  the  preceding. 
It  begins  thus:  Yad  Agne  martya%  tvam  ay  dm  aham  mitramaho 
amartyah^  and  should,  I  think,  be  translated  as  follows :  "  If, 
Agni,  thou  (wert)  a  mortal,  (and)  were  I,  o  amicably-shining  * 
god,  an  immortal,  o  invoked  son  of  strength, — (26)  I  would 
not  abandon  thee  to  malediction,  or  to  poverty ;  my  worship- 
per should  not  be  poor  or  distressed,"  etc.  Verse  25  would 
thus  form  the  protasis  and  verse  26  the  apodosis.  But  S&yana 
takes  the  25th  verse  by  itself  and  explains  it  thus :  "  If  I,  a 
mortal,  were  thou,  i.e.  if  I  should,  by  worshipping  thee,  acquire 
thy  nature,  then  I  should  become  an  immortal,  a  god."  My 
interpretation  is  borne  out  by  a  parallel  passage  (which  is  not, 
like  the  preceding,  elliptical  in  construction),  viii.  44,  23. 
Yad  Agne  sydm  aham  tvam  tvam  vd  gha  syd  aham  \  syus  te 
satyd  ihdsishahy  which  S&yana  renders,  "If  I  were  thou, 

^  I  adopt  here  Sayan's  rendering  of  mUrtmahoif  whether  it  be  correct  or  not. 
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(wealthy),  or  thou  wert  I  (a  poor  worshipper),  then  thy  wishes 
would  be  fulfilled."     Compare  also  viii.  14,  1,  2. 

It  is  true  R.V.  i.  38,  4,  5,  may  be  quoted  on  the  other  side. 
The  original  of  this  passage  is  as  follows:  4.  Tad  y&t/am 
prsnimdtarah  martdsah  sydtana  \  stotd  vo  amrtah  sydt  |  5. 
Md  vo  mrgo  na  yavase  jaritd  bhud  ajoshyah  \  pathd  yamasya 
gdd  upa  I  which  S&yana  renders:  "Although  you,  sons  of 
Prisni,  were  mortals,  yet  your  worshipper  would  be  immortal, 
a  god.  (Prof.  Wilson's  version  of  this  verse  does  not  correctly 
represent  S&yana).  5.  Let  not  your  panegyrist  be  an  object 
of  disregard  (as  a  wild  animal  is  not  regardless  of  grass  in  a 
pasture),  or  go  along  the  path  of  Yama."  Bosen  renders: 
"  4.  Licet  vos,  Prisnis  filii !  mortales  fueritis,  tamen  laudator 
vester  immortalis  esse  poterit.  5.  Nunquam  vester  laudator, 
cervi  instar  in  prato,  sit  negligendus,  neque  YamsD  viam 
calcet."  Benfey  translates :  "  4.  If  you,  o  children  of  Prisni, 
were  mortals,  an  immortal  would  then  be  your  panegyrist. 
6.  Let  not  him  who  praises  you  be  an  object  of  indifference 
to  you,  like  a  wild  animal  at  grass ;  let  him  not  walk  along 
the  path  of  Yama."  And  he  gives  the  following  paraphrase 
of  r.  4 :  "  Ye  are  so  great,  that  if  ye  were  men,  the  gods 
would  sing  your  praises."  Professor  Aufrecht  would  render : 
"Even  if  ye  were  mortals  (and  not  gods,  as  you  are 
in  reality),  it  woidd  require  an  immortal  to  praise  you 
(worthily)."  I  cannot  say  that  these  interpretations  appear  to 
me  particularly  satisfactory.  If  we  coidd  suppose  an  aposio- 
pesis  at  the  end  of  v,  4,  the  sense  might  be :  "If  ye  were 
mortals,  and  your  worshipper  an  immortal,  Le.  if  you  and  I 
were  to  change  places,  I  would  not  be  so  careless  about  my 
worshippers  as  you  are  about  yours."  Or  can  we  suppose  that 
the  Rishi  is  expressing  an  aspiration  that  he  could  change 
places  with  the  objects  of  his  adoration  P  Or,  possibly,  the 
meaning  might  be :  "If  ye  were  mortal  [%.e,  if  ye  knew  by 
experience  the  sufferings  of  mortality],  your  worshipper  should 
be  [ye  would  make  him]  immortal."  This  perhaps  derives 
some  confirmation  from  the  deprecation  of  death  in  the  next 
verse. 

vii.  89,  1,  is  thus  explained  by  S&yana :  "  Let  me  not  go,  o 
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king  Yamna,  to  thy  earthen  house ;  but  may  I  attain  to  thy 
resplendent  golden  house."  The  sense  seems  simply  to  be 
what  Miiller  makes  it :  "  Let  me  not  yet,  o  Varuna,  enter  into 
the  house  of  clay,"  i.e.  the  grave.  Compare  A.V.  v.  30,  14, 
md  nu  gdd  md  nu  bhUmigrho  bhuvat,  "let  him  not  go;  let  him 
not  have  the  earth  for  his  house." 

X.  160,  4,  is  also,  as  it  appears  to  me,  incorrectly  rendered 
by  S&yana.  His  explanation,  as  translated  by  Prof.  Gold- 
stucker,  in  his  Dictionary,  s.v.  aratni,  is  as  follows :  "  Indra 
manifests  himself  (to  the  pious) ;  (the  sacrificer),  who,  though 
not  wealthy,  offers  him  the  soma  libation, — ^him,  Indra,  the 
wealthy,  holds  in  his  hand  (lit.  fat,  i.e.  he  protects  him),  after 
having  defeated  his  enemies,"  etc.  I  would  propose  the 
following  as  a  corrector  translation :  "  That  man  is  observed 
by  him  (Indra)  who,  being  rich,  pours  out  to  him  no  soma 
libation,"  etc.  See  my  former  paper  "  On  the  relations  of  the 
priests  to  the  other  classes  of  Indian  Society,"  p.  293,  note  2, 
where  this  translation  is  vindicated. 

Some  instances  have  already  been  given,  in  which  S&yana 
imports  the  ideas  of  a  later  age  into  his  interpretation  of  the 
hymns.  I  give  a  few  more  illustrations  of  this  tendency, 
both  as  it  regards  mythological  and  speculative  conceptions. 

In  i.  170,  2,  it  is  said:  "Why  dost  thou  seek  to  kUl  us, 
Indra  ?  the  Maruts  are  thy  brothers."  On  this  the  Commen- 
tator remarks:  "The  Maruts  are  Indra's  brothers,  from 
having  been  produced  from  the  same  womb  of  Aditi ;  and 
this  production  is  celebrated  in  the  Pur&nas."  On  this  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  annotates :  "  Here,  probably,  nothing  more  is 
meant  than  affinity  of  function."  The  Maruts  are  not  Adityas 
according  to  the  Rig-veda,  and  even  Indra  himself  is  not 
generally  so  called  in  the  hjrmns.  See  my  Art.  on  "  Vedic 
Cosmogony,"  etc.,  p.  39.  In  iii.  53,  5,  the  worshippers 
address  Indra  as  "brother." 

In  vii.  72,  2,  the  Asvins  are  thus  addressed :  "  For  there 
are  paternal  friendships  between  us,  a  common  bond, — ac- 
knowledge it.'*  On  this  S&yana  annotates  :  "  Vivasvat  and 
Varuna  were  both  sprung  from  Kasyapa  and  Aditi.  Vivasvat 
was  the  father  of  the  Asvins  (see  my  Art.  on  the  Asvins, 
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in  "  Contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  Vedic  Theogony,"  etc., 
No.  ii.  p.  2),  and  Varuna  of  Vasishtha ;"  and  then  he  quotes 
the  Brihaddevatd,  to  prove  the  second  of  these  relationships, 
which  is  also  alluded  to  in  R.V.  x.  17,  2.  The  third  is 
perhaps  deducible  from  B.Y.  vii.  33,  10,  ff. ;  see  Sanskrit 
Texts,  i.  75,  ff.,  and  Prof.  Wilson's  translation  of  the  passage. 
It  may  be  doubtful  whether  either  of  those  other  texts  of  the 
B.y .  is  so  old  as  the  one  before  us.  Prof.  Both  thinks  the  verses 
of  R.V.  vii.  33,  in  which  Vasishtha's  birth  is  alluded  to,  are 
conceived  very  much  in  the  taste  of  the  epic  mythology,  and 
are  attached  to  an  older  hynm.  But  even  if  both  these  Yedic 
legends  about  the  birth  of  the  Asvins  and  Yasishtha,  respec- 
tively, are  as  ancient  as  the  verse  I  have  quoted,  viL  72,  2, 
still  the  link  by  which  S&yana  connects  them,  and  which  is 
necessary  to  establish  the  relationship  of  the  author  of  the 
hymn  (supposing  him  to  be  Yasishtha,  or  a  descendant  of 
Yasishtha)  with  the  Asvins,  is  certainly  not  Yedic,  as  we  are 
nowhere  told  in  the  hymns  that  Yivasvat  and  Yaruna  were 
sons  of  Kasyapa  and  Aditi.  If  Yivasvat  be  identified  with 
Siirya,  he  would,  indeed,  be,  according  to  some  parts  of  the 
Br.Y.,  an  Aditya,  or  son  of  Aditi,  but  not  otherwise.  See 
Art.  on  Yedic  cosmogony,  p.  75,  f.  In  a  later  work,  the 
Taittiriya  Aranyaka  i.  13,  3,  he  is  named  anK)ng  the  Adityas. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  passage  before  us 
does  not  contain  any  mythological  allusion.  In  other  places 
also  reference  is  made  to  the  former  (vi.  18,  5)  or  ancestral 
(vi.  21,  8 ;  i.  71,  10)  friendship  of  the  worshippers  with  the 
gods. 

In  i.  114,  6,  Rudra  is  called  the  father  of  the  Maruts.  To 
explain  this  S&yana  in  loco  tells  a  story  that :  "  Indra,  once 
on  a  time,  overcame  the  Asuras,  when  Diti,  their  mother, 
desiring  to  have  a  son  who  should  be  able  to  avenge  Her 
vanquished  sons  by  slaying  the  Thunderer,  practised  austerity 
and  became  pregnant  by  her  husband.  Indra,  learning  this 
news,  entered  into  her  womb  in  a  very  minute  form,  with  a 
thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  divided  her  foetus  into  seven  parts, 
and  again  made  each  of  those  parts  into  seven.  These  frag- 
ments all  issued  from  the  womb  and  wept.    At  this  con- 
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janctiire  Paramesvara  (Rudra),  and  P&rvati  (his  wife),  were 
passing  by  for  amusement,  and  saw  them.  P&ryati  said  to 
her  husband:  'If  you  love  me,  make  all  these  bits  of  flesh 
become  severally  sons.'  He  accordingly  made  them  all  of 
the  same  form  and  age,  and  decked  with  similar  ornaments, 
and  gave  them  to  her,  saying:  'Let  them  be  thy  sons.'" 
The  Maruts  ought  thus  to  be  (7  x  7=49)  forty-nine  in  num- 
ber. In  II.V.  viii.  28,  5,  however,  (if,  indeed,  the  Maruts 
are  there  intended)  they  are  only  spoken  of  as  seven.  Say  ana 
there  gives  a  modified  version  of  the  story,  to  the  effect 
that  when  Aditi  (not  Diti)  desired  to  have  a  son  equal  to 
Indra,  and  her  foQtus  had,  from  some  cause,  been  split  into 
seven  by  Indra,  the  seven  parts  became  seven  troops  (of 
Maruts). 

It  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  styling  Varuna,  in  con- 
formity with  modem  ideas,  "the  deity  presiding  over  the 
waters"  {jaldbhimdni  devah),  (as  he  does  in  R.V.  i.  161,  14 ; 
viii.  53,  12),  Slyana  does  not  derive  some  support  from  ex- 
pressions in  the  hymns  themselves.  (See  the  passages  quoted 
in  pp.  86  f.  of  my  "  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  Vedic 
Theogony,"  etc.)  In  one  of  those  texts,  however,  vii.  49,  3, 
ihe  waters,  in  the  midst  of  which  Varuna  is  said  to  move, 
"  beholding  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  men,"  seem  to  be  rather 
aerial  than  oceanic,  as  the  former,  from  their  position  above 
the  earth,  would  appear  to  afford  to  the  god  (when  anthropo- 
morphically  regarded)  a  more  convenient  post  of  observation 
than  the  latter.  And  in  vii.  6 1, 2,  the  epithet,  sindkupafl,  "  lords 
of  the  sea,"  (or  "  of  rivers,"  nadydh  p&layitdrau,  S&yana),  is 
applied  not  only  to  Varuna  but  to  Mitra  also,  who  is  not,  that 
I  am  aware  of,  ever  connected  with  the  sea,  even  in  later 
mythology.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  these  two  gods  are  soli- 
cited to  send  food  and  rain  from  the  nky,  it  may  result  that 
they  are  called  suuihupatl,  as  supplying  the  aerial  waters  by 
which  terrestrial  streams  are  filled.  But  S&yana  does  not 
generally  style  Varuna  the  god  of  the  sea,  but  in  conformity 
with  older  conceptions,  the  deity  who  presides  over  the  night. 
(See  the  paper  above  quoted,  pp.  77  f.) 

The  epithet  Kausika  is  applied  in  R.V.  i.  10,  11,  to  Indra. 

TOI^  n. — [nBW  8BBIB8.1  26 
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S&yana  says  it  means  son  of  Kusika,  and  repeats  a  story  from 
the  Anukramanikd,  or  Index  to  the  R.Y.,  which  relates  that 
that  person,  wishing  a  son  like  Indra,  practised  chastity,  in 
consequence  of  which  Indra  was  born  to  him  in  the  form  of 
Gathin.  Roth,  s.v.  thinks  the  epithet  may  have  originally 
meant  "belonging,  devoted  to  the  Kusikas."  The  word  is 
given  in  the  Amara  Kosha  as  denoting  Indra,  bdellium,  owl, 
and  snakecatcher. 

I  have  mentioned  above  that  Sayana  understands  R.V. 
i.  22,  16,  17,  to  refer  to  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu. 
On  i\  16,  he  speaks  of  Vishnu  as  paramesrara,  "the  supreme 
deity."  On  i.  156,  4,  he  proposes  either  to  take  Vishnu  for 
the  sacrifice,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  Brtihmanas,  or  as 
the  creator  (redhas)  of  the  Maruts,  whose  function  as  preserver 
Varuna  and  the  other  gods  recognize. 

On  i.  43,  1,  Sayana  derives  the  name  Rudra  from  the 
root  rud,  "to  weep,"  denoting  the  god  who  "makes  every- 
thing to  weep  at  the  time  of  the  end,"  and  thus  identifies 
him  with  the  Mahadeva  of  later  mythology.  (See  Wilson's 
note  in  loco). 

Sayana  gives,  optionally,  a  spiritual  meaning  to  the  words 
in  i.  50,  10:  "looking  aloft  to  the  upper  light  above  the 
darkness,  the  Sun,  a  god  among  tlic  gods,  we  have  arrived  at 
the  highest  luminary."  He  saj's  the  phrase  "  above  the 
darkness"  may  mean  "above  the  night,"  or  "above  sin;" 
and  quotes  a  text  which  explains  this  passage  and  declares 
that  "darkness  is  sin,"  etc. 

On  R.V.  i.  71,  4,  Prof.  Wilson's  note  will  further  illus- 
trate Sayana's  practice  of  introducing  later  ideas  into  his 
explanations  :  "Matarisvan  is  a  common  name  of  Viiyu,  or 
wind  ;  but  it  is  here  said  to  mean  the  principal  vital  air 
{muJxJnja-prdna)  divided  [vihhrta)  into  the  five  airs  so  denomi- 
nated, as  in  a  dialogue  between  them,  cited  by  the  Scholiast, 
etc.,  etc."  ^ 

'  Prof.  "Wilson  has  the  following  remarlcs  in  a  note  on  R.V.  y.  2,  1 :  **  Accord- 
ing to  what  is  no  doubt  the  most  accurate  interpreUition  of  this  verse,  and  of  those 
which  follow,  tliey  contain  only  a  metiiphorically  obscure  allusion  to  the  lighting 
of  the  sacrificial  fire:  the  mother  is  the  two  pieces  of  touchwood,  which  retain  fire, 
the  child,  and  will  not  spontaneously  give  it  up  to  the  father,  the  yajamufM,  until 
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R.Y.  1.  115,  1  ("The  sun,  soul  of  whatever  is  moving  or 
stationary,  has  filled  heaven,  air,  and  earth")  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Sayana :  "  The  sun,  existing  within  such  an  orb, 
being,  from  his  pervasiveness,  the  supreme  spirit  (paramat- 
md),  the  mover  of  the  universe,  is  the  soul,  the  substance 
{ivarupa-hhutah)  of  whatever  is  moving  or  stationary.  For 
he  is  the  cause  of  all  effects  stationary  or  moving ;  and  the 
effect  is  not  distinct  from  the  cause,"  etc.  "  Or,  he  is  the 
life-soul  (jicdfmd)  of  all  creatures  stationary  or  moving ;  for 
when  the  sun  rises,  all  the  world  which  was  before  nearly 
dead,  is  perceived  to  be  again  sentient."  Though  the  latter 
explanation,  no  doubt,  most  nearly  approaclies  the  true  one, 
still  the  first  is  also  proposed  by  Sayana  as  admissible,  at 
least,  if  not  preferable. 

SS.^'^ana  translates  ved/iasah  sasvafah  in  i.  72,  1,  by  nityasya 
tidhdtur  Brahmanah  "of  the  eternal  creator  Brahma."  Though 
this  sense  of  "  eternal  creator  "  is  adopted  by  Benfey,  in  his 
version  (Or.  und  Occ.  i.  p.  601),  I  should  hesitate  to  admit 
that  it  can  correctly  represent  the  sense  of  the  ancient  bard. 

The  word  brahmd  in  R.V.  i.  164,  35,  is  explained  by 
S&yana  as  Prajdpafij  though  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  has  that  sense  anywhere  in  the 
R.V.,  and  though  the  other  three  clauses  of  the  verse, 
which  relate  to  sacrifice  and  objects  connected  therewith,  the 
altar  and  the  soma-juice,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  "priest" 
is  the  proper  rendering. 

R.V.  iii.  53,  9,  is  another  passage  in  which  Sayana's 
interpretation  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  post-vedic 
legends.  We  are  told  in  the  R&mayana  (i.  60,  2  ff. ;  see 
Sanskrit  Texts,  i.  103),  that  Visvamitra  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion created  new  constellations.  Sayana  appears  to  find 
a  reference  to  this  story  in  the  words  mahdn  rshir  devajd 
devajutah,  "  the  great  Rishi,  god-born,  god-impelled,"  which 

forced  by  attrition  :  till  then,  also,  people,  the  priests,  do  not  behold  it,  but  they 
see  it  when  bursting  into  ignition :  this,  however,  has  not  satisfied  the  commenta- 
tors, and  a  curious  and  strange  legend  has  been  devised  for  the  interpretiition  of 
the  text,  or  has  been,  perhaps,  applied  to  it  by  way  of  explanation,  having  been 
previously  current :  it  is  more  probably,  however,  suggested  by,  than  suggestive 
of,  the  verses,"  etc.,  etc. 
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refer  to  this  personage,  and  which  he  explains:  "The 
great  Rishi,  seer  of  objects  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses, 
who  had  by  austerity  acquired  intense  power,  generator  of 
shining  lights  {dcvajd  dyotamdndndm  tejasdm  janat/itd), 
drawn  by  those  lights"  {devajutas  tats  tejohhir  dkrshtah),  etc. 
The  real  sense  of  the  terms  devaj'd  devajutah  seems  to  be  that 
which  I  have  given  above.  Jah  is  found  in  the  Nighantus, 
ii.  2,  as  one  of  the  synonymes  of  apatya,  "  offspring  ;'*  and 
devajuta  is  explained  by  Sayana  in  R.V.  vii.  25, 5 ;  viii.  31,  3, 
as  "impelled  by  the  gods"  {devaih  prerita).  [It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  Y&ska  (x.  28)  gives  a  double  inter- 
pretation of  this  latter  word,  as  meaning  (in  R.V.  x.  178,  1) 
either  deva-gatam  deva-prUam  vd,  "gone  to  the  gods,"  or 
"  beloved  by  the  gods."]  Prof.  Wilson  partly  follows,  and 
partly  deviates  from,  Sayana,  in  his  translation  of  R.V.  iii. 
63,  9,  which  runs  thus :  "  The  great  Rishi,  the  generator  of 
the  gods,  the  attracted  by  the  deities,"  etc. ;  and  observes,  in 
a  note :  "  Devajdh  is  explained  by  S&yana,  the  generator  of 
radiances  or  energies the  compound  is  not  devaj'd,  god- 
born,  nor  was  Visvamitra  of  divine  parentage."  In  reference 
to  this  last  remark  see  Wilson's  note  on  R.V.  i.  10,  11,  and 
Sanskrit  Texts,  i.  82.  The  non-existence  of  any  Puranic 
legend  ascribing  a  divine  origin  to  Visv&mitra  ought  not, 
however,  to  influence  our  translation  of  a  Vedic  text.  And 
it  is  not  undeserving  of  notice  that,  following  Sayana,  Prof. 
Wilson  had  but  shortly  before  translated  R.V.  iii.  29, 15,  thus: 
"The  Kusikas,  the  first-born  of  Brahma,  "etc.  etc.  The  Kusikas 
were  the  tribe  to  which  Visvamitra  belonged.  Sayana's  words 
in  explanation  of  this  last  text  are  these :  Brahmanah  sarvasya 
jagatah  srashluh  prathamajah  prathamotpannah,  "  the  Kusi- 
kas, the  first-born  of  Brahma,  the  creator  of  the  whole  world." 
This  translation  is,  however,  the  result  of  modern  ideas,  as  I 
believe  it  is  generally  recognized  (as  already  intimated)  that 
there  is  no  passage  in  the  R.V.  in  which  the  personal  creator 
(Brahman  in  the  masculine)  is  mentioned,  and  in  the  present 
case  the  accent  shows  that  the  word  is  neuter,  and  therefore 
signifies  "  prayer."  See  the  story  about  the  birth  of  Vasishtha 
in  R.V.  vii.  33,  10  ff.  (Sanskrit  Texts,  i.  75  ff.),  and  compare 
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the  word  devaputra  applied  to  the  Rishis  in  x.  62,  4,  where, 
though  the  traditional  accent  makes  the  word  a  Bahuvrlhi 
compound,  with  the  sense,  "having  gods  for  their  sons," 
Prof.  Roth,  «.f?.,  thinks  that,  with  a  dififerent  accentuation, 
changing  it  into  a  Tatpurusha,  the  meaning  may  be  conjec- 
tured to  be,  "  sons  of  the  gods."  But  if  other  Rishis  were 
sons  of  the  gods,  why  should  not  Visv&mitra  also  have  been 
fabled  to  be  so  ? 

In  R.V.  iii.  62, 10,  (the  celebrated  G&yatri),  Savitri  is  inter- 
preted "  the  supreme  lord,  the  creator  of  the  world,  who  im- 
pels by  his  all-pervading  presence ;"  and  bhargas  is  "  the  self- 
resplendent  light,  the  glory  of  the  supreme  Brahma."  An* 
other  explanation  of  Savitri  as  the  sun  is  however  given. 

The  word  tredhd  in  the  last  clause  of  R.V.  vi.  69,  8,  fredhd 
8aha§ram  pi  tad  airayetham  ("ye  then  scattered  a  thousand 
into  three  parts"),  is  explained  by  S&yana  as  meaning  "  exist* 
ing  in  the  threefold  form  of  world,  veda,  and  speech ;"  and  a 
Br&hmana  is  quoted  to  support  the  interpretation.  (See  the 
entire  passage  in  "Sanskrit  Texts,"  iv.  72,  note  42). 

In  vii.  59,  12.  Tryamhaka  is  explained  as  "  the  father  of 
the  three  gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Rudra."  This  concep- 
tion of  a  triad,  consisting  of  these  three  gods,  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  unknown  in  the  Vedic  age.  Y^ka  mentions  a 
triad,  but  it  consists  of  Agni,  V&yu  (or  Indra),  and  SArya. 
(See  "  Sanskrit  Texts,"  iv,  136  f.)  I  should  observe  that  the 
passage  of  S&yana's  Commentary  from  which  this  explanation 
is  taken  is  put  by  the  Editor^  Prof.  Miiller,  in  brackets,  as 
being  derived  from  only  one  MS.  See  the  extracts  given  from 
the  other  MSS.  in  p.  14  of  the  "  Varietas  Lectionis  "  prefixed 
to  the  4th  vol.  of  Miiller's  R.V.  But  even  if  the  passage  is 
not  genuine,  the  style  of  interpretation  found  in  it  is  that  of 
the  modern  Indian  commentators  generally.  Mahidhara  ex- 
plains tryambaka  as  the  "  three-eyed  Rudra."  Prof.  Wilson 
holds  this  text  of  the  Veda  to  be  spurious.  The  Satapatha 
Brahmana,  ii.  6,  2,  9,  gives  another  sense  of  the  word  tryam- 
baka :  "  He  (Rudra)  has  a  sister  called  Ambik&,  with  whom 
he  has  this  portion :  and  since  he  has  this  portion  along  with 
a  female  {striyd  saha),  he  is  called  Tryambaka,"  {i.e.  Stryam- 
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baka).  Tliis  passage  of  the  Brahmana  refers  to  Vsij.  S.  iii.  57, 
where  it  is  said :  "  This  is  thy  portion,  Rudra,  with  thy  sister 
Ambika." 

In  vii.  100,  4,  it  is  said  that  "Vishnu  strode  over  this  earth 
to  give  it  for  an  abode  to  man  (or  Manu)."  Sayana  explains 
this  last  word,  "to  the  host  of  gods  who  praised  him,'*  to 
whom  he  was  about  to  give  it,  "  after  taking  it  from  the 
Asuras."  This  explanation  is,  apparently,  in  conformity 
with  more  modern  legends. 

vii.  101,  1.  The  first  clause  of  this  verse,  viz.,  "utter  the 
three  words  of  which  light  is  the  first,"  are  explained  by 
Sftyana  as  meaning  "  the  threefold  praises  in  the  form  of  rich, 
yajusb,  and  saman  verses,  preceded  by  the  brilliant  pranara*^ 
(or  sacred  monosyllable  Om).  An  alternative  explanation  is, 
however,  given,  according  to  which  the  three  words  or  sounds 
are  "  the  rapid,  the  slow,  and  the  intermediate  (thunderings), 
preceded  by  lightning." 

viii.  12,  27.  The  first  words  of  the  verse,  addressed  to 
Indra,  (which,  translated  literally,  run  thus  :  "  when  of  thee 
Vishnu,  by  the  strength,"  and  mean  apparently,  "when  by 
thy  strength  Vishnu  strode,"  etc.),  are  rendered  by  Sayana, 
"when  thy  younger  brother  Vishnu,"  etc.  Prof.  Wilson 
also  observes  that  they  might  be  translated  "  when  Vishnu 
by  thy  strength."  The  words  "  younger  brother,"  tardnujah, 
are  not  in  the  original.  This  idea  of  Vishnu  being  the 
younger  brother  of  Indra  is,  I  believe,  unknown  to  the 
Veda,  and  of  modem  origin. 

In  viii.  19,  5,  we  have  the  words,  "the  mortal  who  wor- 
ships Agni  with  fuel,  with  an  oblation,  and  with  veda"  (what- 
ever that  may  mean),  etc.  etc.  Sayana  understands  it  of 
"  reading  the  Veda,"  which  can  scarcely  be  the  sense.  See 
on  the  meaning  of  the  verse  Prof.  MuUer's  "  i\jic.  Sansk. 
Lit."  p.  204  f.,  referred  to  by  Prof.  Wilson  in  loco. 

Notwithstanding  these  instances  (which  might,  no  doubt, 
be  considerably  multiplied)  of  Sayana's  tendency  to  allow  the 
ideas  of  his  own  time  to  influence  his  exposition  of  the  Veda, 
I  think  it  must,  in  fairness,  be  admitted  that,  however  in- 
capable he  may  have  been  of  fully  comprehending  and  re- 
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producing  the  real  spirit  and  genius  of  the  hymns,  he  intro- 
duces into  his  interpretation  of  thera,  on  the  whole,  much 
less  of  positive  modern  mytholog)^  and  speculation  than  might, 
in  a  writer  of  his  age,  have  been  expected.  A  similar  remark 
may  be  made  in  reference  to  Yaska,  that  although  in  his 
general  observations,  Nir.  vii.  4,  ff.,  he  regards  all  the  deities 
as  being,  ultimately,  members  of  the  one  Soul,  he  does  not, 
in  the  sequel,  allow  this  dogmatical  view  to  interfere  with 
his  detailed  explanations  of  their  individual  characteristics. 

I  extract  from  the  notes  to  the  fourth  vol.  of  Prof.  Wilson's 
translation  of  the  R.V.  a  few  admissions,  in  his  own  words, 
that  he,  too,  occasionally  failed  to  find  in  Sayana  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  guide. 

p.  6.  "(?diY/A  is  rendered  by  Sayana  rasmayah,  "rays:" 
one  of  its  meanings  it  is  true,  but  rather  incompatible  here 
with  the  verb  vahanti,  vehufit.*'  ^ 

p.  94.  "  The  addition  of  the  comment,  dcrdndm,  seems 
somewhat  superfluous;  human  wives  would  have  been  more 
in  keeping  with  the  prayer."  ^ 

p.  102.     " the  explanation  is  not  very  clear.** 

p.  103.  verse  4.  Prof.  AVilson  departs  here,  perhaps 
inadvertently,  and  I  believe  wrongly,  from  Sayana  in  render- 
ing savanif  "  birth."  The  word  is  explained  by  Sayana  as  = 
pramram,  anujndm,  *'  permission,"  but  it  is  rather  "  impulse." 
(See  my  "Contributions  to  Vcdic  Theogony,"  etc.,  pp.  118  ff.)^ 

p.  144.  ..."  he  (Sayana)  seems  rather  puzzled." 

p.  179.  In  his  translation  of  a  part  of  vii.  88,  6,  Prof. 
AVilson  deviates  from  Sayana's  rendering,  as  he  understands 
it:  *'Md  te  enasvanto  bhujema,  *let  us  not,  offending  thee, 
enjoy' — it  is  not  said  what :  the  scholiast  attaches  the  prohi- 
bitive to  the  verb,  but  gives  a  different  turn  to  the  sentence : 


'  Atanavat  does  not  mean  "not  spreading  or  dispersing"  as  Prof.  Wilson 
translates  it  in  p.  28,  note  3,  but  **  going,"  atana-vat  (not  a-tana-vai). 

'  Prof.  Wilson  proposes,  in  p.  92,  to  take  ayutuh  as  the  genitive  of  ayutr^  but 
I  know  of  no  such  word  as  the  latter  with  the  sense  of  •*  one  not  sacrificing." 

'  In  p.  114,  Prof.  Wilson  proposes  a  translation  of  a  word  left  unexplained  by 
Saya;^,  wapivata^  which  is  founded  on  an  analysis  not  sanctioned  by  the  Pada- 
text,  as  the  latter  divides  the  compound  au  +  apivdtay  whilst  Wilson  would  divide 
it  tvapi-^vuta. 
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'  being  freod  from  sla  through  thy  favour,  let  us  enjoy  en- 
joyments/ "  ^ 

p.  211.  "The  scholiast  is  rather  puzzled  how  to  interpret 
the  duality  here  intimated." 

p.  254.  "  The  second  part  of  the  stanza  is  rendered  intelli- 
gible by  the  scholiast  only  by  taking  great  liberty  with  some 
of  the  terms  ;  and  after  all  the  meaning  is  questionable,"  etc. 

p.  285.  Sdchigo  is  not  very  satisfactorily  explained,"  etc. 

p.  286.  "  The  construction  is  loose,  and  the  explanation  is 
not  very  satisfactory." 

To  these  admissions  of  Prof.  Wilson,  taken  from  the  notes 
to  vol.  iv.,  I  may  add  an  observation  from  vol.  i.  p.  10,  on 
S&yana's  attempts  to  explain  the  word  ehimdydsdh :  "  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  origin  and  import  of  the  term 
were  forgotten  when  S&yana  wrote."  But  if  such  was  the 
case  in  this  instance,  why  not  also  in  many  others,  in  which 
S&yana  appears  to  have  had  no  other  guide  than  a  fanciful 
etymology  ? 

The  following  are  some  additional  instances  from  the  notes 
to  the  first,  second  and  third  volumes  of  Prof.  Wilson's  trans- 
lation : — 

vol.  i.  p.  211,  note.  "In  this  stanza,  as  usual  in  the  more 
elaborate  metres,  we  encounter  strained  collocations  and  ellip- 
tical and  obscure  illusions,  imperfectly  transformed  into  some- 
thing intelligible  by  the  additions  of  the  scholiast,"  etc. 

p.  215.  "This  ...  is  rather  obscure  .  .  .  S&yana  does  not 
make  it  more  intelligible,"  etc. 

p.  279.  "  The  terms  thus  rendered,  in  conformity  to  the 
explanations  of  the  scholiast  would  seem  rather  to  be  intended 
for  proper  names,"  etc.  etc.  .  .  .  "The  meanings  may  be 
supported  by  the  etymology  of  the  words,  but  the  interpre- 
tation seems  to  be  a  needless  refinement." 

vol.  ii.  p.  5.  "  It  would  make  better  sense  to  render  it,"  etc. 

p.  36.  "  The  scholiast  is  evidently  puzzled  by  the  phrase." 

p.  82.  "  The  scholiast  repeats  the  Pauranik  legend  of  the 

'  In  a  note  to  p.  193,  Mr.  Cowell  corrects  part  of  Prof.  Wilson's  translation  of 
rii.  07,  6 ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  yerse  contains  any  word  which  can  be  rendered 
"  friendship." 
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birth  of  Dlrghatamas  from  Mamat&, but  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  text  to  warrant  the  application :  the  persons  are 
obviously  allegorical,"  etc.  etc.  (Whether  Prof.  Wilson  is 
right  here  or  not  I  need  not  try  to  decide). 

p.  94.  "  Some  of  these  notions  of  the  commentator  are  rather 
Paurdnik  than  Vaidik." 

p.  183.  "  The  passage  is  not  very  clear,  and  S&yana*s  ex- 
planation does  not  remove  the  difficulty." 

p.  293.  "But  this  is  more  of  a  Paurdnik  than  a  Vaidik 
legend." 

p.  300.  "  But  this  is  Paurdnik ;  apparently  not  Vaidik." 

vol.  iii.  p.  44.  "  But  this  is  a  Paurdnik  notion,  Vrfctra,  ac- 
cording to  the  Purftnas,  being  a  Br&hman,  and  by  killing  him 
Indra  was  guilty  of  the  heinous  sin  of  Brahmahatyd*^ 

p.  155.  "  These  explanations  are  rather,  perhaps,  derived  • 
from  the  Paurdnik  developments  of  the  original  legends,  im- 
perfectly handed  down." 

p.  173.  "  But  this  seems  to  be  the  notion  of  a  later  day." 

p.  228.  (R.V.  V.  31, 7).  Prof.  Wilson  does  not  follow  S&yana 
in  rendering  mdydh,  "young  women,"  but  adheres  to  the 
usual  sense  "  devices." 

Prof.  Wilson  also  in  another  place  notices  the  gradual  modi- 
fication of  the  Vedic  ideas  by  later  Indian  writers,  vol.  ii  p.  87 : 
"  The  Mundaka  Upanishad  is  also  quoted  for  the  attainment 
of  heaven,  dyuloka-prdptih ;  the  figurative  expression  of  the 
text  (R.V.  i.  150,  3)  having  been  converted  into  the  assertion 
of  a  fact  by  the  Upanishads ;  instancing  the  advance  from 
simple  metaphor  to  complex  mythological  notions." 

In  the  translation  of  a  part  of  R.V.  vi.  59,  1,  Prof.  Wilson 
departs  from  S&yana.  He  renders  the  words  haidso  vdm 
pitaro  devasatravah  by  "  the  Pitris,  the  enemies  of  the  gods, 
have  been  slain  by  you,  and  you  survive ; "  whilst  in  his 
note  he  says:  "By  Pitris,  in  this  place,  the  scholiast  says 
Asuras  are  intended,  as  derived  from  the  root  pi  to  inquire, 
plyatir  himsd-karmd,'' 

[The  passage  is  a  curious  one.  The  proper  translation 
seems  to  be  :  "  Your  fathers,  to  whom  the  gods  were  hostile, 
have  been  slain,    whilst   you,   Indra  and  Agni,   survive." 
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Professor  Aufrecht  suggests  to  me,  that  a  former  dynasty 
of  gods  is  liere  lilluded  to  as  having  been  destroyed; 
and  he  refers,  in  illustration  of  this,  to  R.V.  iv.  18,  12: 
"Who  (o  Indra)  made  thy  mother  a  widow?  Who  sought 
to  kill  thee  lying  or  moving  ?  What  god  was  present  in  the 
fray,  when  thou  didst  slay  thy  father,  seizing  him  by  the 
foot?"^  In  vii.  21,  7,  mention  is  made  of  earlier  gods: 
**  Even  the  former  gods  admitted  their  powers  to  be  inferior 
to  thy  divine  prowess."  And  I  apprehend  that  the  two 
following  verses,  iv.  30,  3,  5,  though  otherwise  rendered 
by  Wilson  (following  Sayana),  are  to  be  understood  of 
Indra  fighting  against  the  gods,  and  not  with  the  gods, 
against  the  Asuras.  3.  "Even  all  the  gods  assailed  thee 
Indra,  when  thou  didst  prolong  (?)  day  and  night.  5. 
When  thou  didst  fight  alone  against  all  the  furious  gods, 
thou  didst  slay  the  destructive."  This  interpretation  is 
favoured  by  the  tenor  of  verses  4,  6,  8-11  of  the  same  hymn.* 
Earlier  gods  are  also  mentioned  in  x.  109,  4,  though  in 
conjunction  with  the  seven  rishis :  "In  regard  to  her  the 
former  gods  said,  the  seven  rishis  who  sat  down  to  practise 
austerity,"  etc.  An  earlier  age  of  the  gods  is  mentioned  in 
X.  72,  2,  f . :  "In  the  former  age  of  the  gods,  the  existent 


^  In  explanation  of  this  legend  Sayana  refers  to  the  Taittiriya  Sanhita,  ri.  1, 
3,  6.  The  following  is  the  pa8sage  reffrred  to,  which  I  quote  to  show  how  little 
light  it  throws  on  the  text  of  the  R.V. :  —  Yajno  da/cshinum  ahhyadhuyat  \  turn 
samab/iarat  \  tad  Indro  ^chuyat  \  so  'maftt/ata  "yo  vu  ito  jauiihyaie  sa  idam 
b/taris/iyati*'  iti  j  tAm  pruvi^at  \  tasyd  India  evujuyata  \  so  'tnanyata  ^^yo  vai 
mad  ito  'paro  janishyate  sa  idam  bhavishyatV*  iti  \  tasyd  annmrsya  yonim 
uchhinat  \  sa  suiavam  'bhavat  \  tat  sutavasayai  janma  |  turn  Jioste  nyavesh- 
tayata  \  turn  mrgcshu  nyadadhat  \  si\  krshnavishtina  'bhavat  \  "  Indrasya  yonir 
asi  mii  mu' hims/r**  iti  (  *'Yajna  (sacrifice)  desired  Dakshina  (largess).  He 
consorted  with  her.  Indra  was  apprehensive  of  this.  He  reflected :  *  whoever 
is  born  of  her  will  he  this.'  He  entered  into  her.  Indra  himself  was  born  of 
her.  He  reflected :  '  whoever  is  bom  of  her  besides  me  will  bo  this.'  Having 
considered,  he  cut  open  her  womb.  She  produced  a  cow."  etc.  No  mention  is 
made  of  his  killing  his  father. 

*  I  should  observe  that  the  Brahmanas  constantly  speak  of  the  gods  and  Asuraa 
as  being  both  the  ofl'spiing  of  Prajapati;  as  contending  together  (S.  P.  Br.  v.  1, 
1,  1 ;  vi.  6,  2, 11 ;  vi.  6,  3,  2) ;  and  even  as  being  originally  equal  or  alike  (Sanskrit 
Texts,  iv.  52).  And  to  prove  that  even  malignant  spirits  may  be  chilled  *'gad5," 
Prof,  Roth,  s.r.  deva,  quotes  from  the  Taitt.  Sanh.  iii.  5,  4,  1,  a  verse  to  the  eflfect : 
"May  Agni  preserve  me  from  the  gods  {devAh),  destroyers  of  sacrificers,  stealers 
of  sacrifices,  who  inhabit  the  earth  ;"  and  a  second  text  from  the  A.V.  iii.  lo,  5  : 
*•  Agni,  do  thou  through  the  oblation  repel  the  gods  who  are  destroyers  of  happi- 
ness" (?  satayhnak). 
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sprang  from  the  non-existent.  In  the  first  age  of  the  gods 
the  existent  sprang  from  the  non-existont.'*  See  **  Contribu- 
te a  knowledge  of  the  Vedic  Theogony,"  etc.,  Journ.  R.A.S., 
for  1864,  p.  72;  and  compare  Nirukta  xii.  41,^  where  a 
former  age  or  generation  (?)  of  gods,  purvam  devayugam,  is 
referred  to.  I  may  add  that  A.V.  vi.  64,  1,  speaks  of  "former 
gods,"  and  A.V.  i.  30,  2,  of  some  of  the  gods  being  fathers 
and  some  sons  {ye  vo  devdh  pitaro  ye  cha  putrdh.)  R.V.  viii. 
48,  13,  speaks  of  Soma  in  concert  with  the  Fathers,  having 
"stretched  out  heaven  and  earth;"  and  x.  68,  11,  of  the 
Fathers  having  "  adorned  the  sky  with  stars."  But  in  these 
two  passages  the  forefathers  of  the  worshippers,  supposed  to 
have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  deities,  may  be  meant. 
In  R.V.  X.  97,  1  (=Yaj.  S.  12,  75 ;  Nir.  9, 28 ;  S.  P.  Br.  7,  2, 
4,  26)  mention  is  made  of  certain  plants  which  were  produced 
three  ages  {triyugam)  before  the  gods.] 

I  have  alluded  above  to  the  fact  that  Prof.  Goldstiicker 
does  not  always  coiucide  with  the  interpretations  proposed  by 
S&yana.  t  will  cite  from  his  Dictionary  a  few  further  instances 
of  this  disagreement. 

On  the  sense  of  "  one  who  does  not  praise  the  deity  with 

^  The  verse  which  is  illustrated  in  this  passage  occurs  both  in  R.V.  i  164,  50, 
and  in  R.V.  x.  90,  16,  aa  well  as  Vaj.  S.  31,  16.  The  concluding  words  are  yatrn 
pUrve  sadhtjah  santi  dexah,  *'  where  (in  the  sky)  are  the  former  Sadhyiw,  gods." 
Taska,  as  I  mentioned  above,  tells  us  that  the  Xuiruktas  understood  tlic  Sadhyiw 
to  be  "  the  gods  whose  locality  is  the  sky,''  dj/iisthutio  devagunah,  wliilst,  accord- 
ino:  to  a  legend  {akhyuna),  the  term  denoted  a  former  age  of  the  gods."  Prof. 
Wilson  traii.<lates  the  word  Sadhyah  by,  *'  who  are  to  be  propitiat^'d,"  a  sense  not 
assigned  by  Sayana,  who  proposes,  first,  that  of  sudhanu  pajnudi'mdh'tnavimiah 
karmadevdhy  "  performers,  performers  of  sacrifices,  etc.,  work-gods."  These  words 
are  rendered  by  Prof.  Wilson  in  his  note  on  i.  161,  50,  "divinities  presiding  over 
or  giving  effect  to  religious  acts."  This  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  the  real 
sense,  as  Mahidhara  on  Vaj.  S.  31,  17,  tells  us  that  "there  are  two  kinds  of  gods, 
karmadevuh.  "work-gods,"  and  ujunailcvahy  "gods  by  birth,"  the  first  being  those 
who  had  attained  to  the  condition  of  deities  by  their  eminent  works,  and  the 
second  those  who  were  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  creation.  The  second 
class  is  superior  to  the  first,  and,  according  to  the  Brihadaraijyaka,  a  hundred  en- 
joyments of  the  latter  (the  work-gods),  "are  only  equal  to  one  single  enjoyment 
of  the  former."  Sec  all  this  and  more  declared  in  the  Brhadaranyaka  Upanishad, 
pp.  817  ff.  (p.  230  f.  of  translation),  and  Satapatha  Brahmana,  p.  1087.  The 
second  sense  proposed  for  s&iJfujuh  by  Sayana  on  R.V.  i.  164,  50,  is  that  of  the 
"deities  presiding  over  metres,"  chhando* bhimiininah^  who,  according ^to  a  Brah- 
mana, by  worshipping  Agni  were  exalted  to  heaven,  and  became  Adityjus  and 
AngirasQs.  Prof.  Wilson  remarks  in  his  note :  "  It  would  seem  that  in  Sayana's 
day  the  purport  of  the  designation  Sadhya  had  become  uncertain."  Mahidhara 
on  Vaj.  S.  31,  16,  renders  the  term  virdd-Hpudhi-sddhakdh^  "producers  of  the 
condition  of  Viraj." 
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hymns,"  proposed  for  amatiy  he  remarks  (p.  343) :  "  a  doubtful 
meaning ;  it  is  proposed,  besides  the  meaning  '  poverty,*  by 
Sftyana  on"  (R.V.  v.  36,  3). 

On  the  word  amlvA  he  observes :  "  The  same  meaning  (dis- 
ease) applies  satisfactorily  to  all  other  Vaidik  passages  where 
I  have  met  with  the  word  as  a  feminine ;  but  Sayana  has  also 
the  following  interpretations,  which  seem  artificial,"  etc. 

On  the  alternative  rendering  of  amura  by  "combined 
with,"  etc.,  he  remarks :  "  This  meaning  which  is  given  by 
S3.yana  as  an  optional  one,  and  the  etymology  on  which  it  is 
founded  by  him,  have  little  plausibility." 

Under  the  word  ambi  he  writes  "  (Ved.)  water.  S&yana 
holds  that  the  word  implies  as  well  this  meaning  ...  as 
that  of  'mother,*  ...  so  that  it  would  express  a  double 
sense ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  to  assign  to  it  any 
other  meaning  than  water." 

Under  a^/d  he  says :  "  Sayana  here  takes  the  instrum.  ayd 
as  implying  the  sense  of  a  genitive ;  .  .  .  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that,  as  in  other  instances,  some  word,  e.g.  dhutyd, 
etc.,  has  to  be  supplied  to  it." 

After  giving  under  aydsya  the  sense  assigned  by  S&yana  to 
that  word,  he  observes,  "  but  it  seems  that '  unable  to  be  con- 
quered,' might  be  more  congenial  with  the  context. 

Under  arana  he  remarks :  "But  Sayana  has  the  im- 
probable interpretation,  '  unpleasant,  painful ;'  "  and  again, 
"  Sayana  renders  here  arana  in  a  very  improbable  manner, 
'free  from  debt.'  " 

Under  aramati  he  writes :  "  There  seems  no  reason  for  adopt- 
ing the  other — rather  artificial — meanings  proposed  by  Sayana, 
and  mentioned  under  ii.  and  iii." 

Under  arari  iii.  he  says  :  "  Both  meanings  appear  to  have 
been  coined  by  Selyana  for  the  sake  of  explaining  the  sense  of 
ararinda,^^ 

If  the  principle  that  Sayana  is  open  to  free  criticism  of 
this  description  be  admitted  at  all,  the  lengths  to  which  dis- 
sent from  his  conclusions  may  be  allowed  to  go  must  depend 
upon  the  discretion  of  the  critic,  and  upon  the  philological 
principles  which  he  adopts. 
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In  rendering  the  particle  and,  "certainly,"  "indeed,"  Prof. 
Goldstiicker  «.«?.  departs  from  S^yana's  explanation,  at  least  in 
the  only  two  places  in  which  I  have  access  to  it,  viz.,  R. V.  iv. 
30,  3,  and  viii.  47,  6,  as  on  the  former  text  he  says  it  means 
prdna-rupena  balena,  "  by  strength  in  the  shape  of  breath," 
and  on  the  second  that  it  signifies  prdna-yuktahy  "  possessed 
of  breath."     I  am  not  aware  how  he  renders  it  in  x.  94,  3,  4. 

Some  apology  is  perhaps  due  to  the  Society  for  the  long 
and  minute  examination  into  which  I  have  entered  of  words 
and  passages  expounded  by  Y&ska  and  S&yana.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  satisfactory  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  merits  of  any  interpreter  is  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  sucn  details.  General  assertions  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, unless  perceived  to  be  founded  on  a  sufficient  induction 
of  particulars  carefully  selected  and  thoroughly  sifted,  cannot 
be  expected  to  command  assent,  especially  if  they  run  counter 
to  opinions  previously  current. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tenor  of  my  observations  that 
my  object  has  not  in  general  been  to  ascertain  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words  which  I  have  discussed  (though  I  have 
occasionally  aimed  at  doing  this),  but  to  show  either  (I)  that 
Y&ska  and  S&yana  are  at  variance  with  one  another  in  regard 
to  the  sense  of  particular  terms ;  or  (2)  that  they  have  each 
given  one  or  more  alternative  explanations  of  many  words, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  such  cases 
any  positive  knowledge  of  the  real  signification ;  or  (3), 
as  regards  S&yana,  that  he  expounds  numerous  words  diffe- 
rently in  different  places  (without,  as  I  presume,  any  justifica- 
tion of  this  variation  in  sense  being  in  general  discoverable 
in  the  context),  and  must,  therefore,  in  some  of  those 
instances,  at  least,  be  held  to  have  interpreted  them  wrongly. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  facts  I  am  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  the  most  difficult 
words  in  the  Rig-veda  of  the  proper  sense  of  which  neither 
T&ska  nor  S4yana  had  any  certain  information,  either  from 
tradition  or  from  etymology.^ 

'  In  regard  to  Indian  tradition  Prof.  Benfey  remarks  as  follows  in  note  450 
to  his  tran^tion  of  K.  Y.  i.  61,  5,  in  his  Orient  und  Occident :  **  If  we  compare 
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And  this  ignorance  or  uncertainty  regarding  the  meaning 
of  Vedic  terms  did  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  begin  even 
with  Yaska.  It  is  clear  from  the  preceding  investigation 
that  some  important  discrepancies  in  opinion  prevailed  among 
the  older  expositors,  and  the  different  schools  of  interpreta- 
tion which  flourished  before  his  time.  It  has  further  been 
shewn  that  the  Nighaiitus  and  the  Nirukta  are  too  limited  in 
scope,  as  well,  as  in  many  instances,  too  general,  or  too  un» 
certain,  in  their  explanations,  to  serve  as  adequate  helps  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  hymns.  The  Nighantus,  as  we  have 
found,  do  not  expound  nearly  the  whole  of  the  obscure  and 
obsolete  words  which  they  cite  from  the  Veda,  and  the 
meanings  which  they  do  assign  are  often  so  vague  as  to  leave 
us  quite  uncertain  as  to  the  sjyecific  signification  of  the  terms. 
As  we  cannot  tell  for  how  long  a  period  the  hymns  had 
ceased  to  be  commonly  understood,  and  particular  words 
occurring  in  them  had  fallen  into  disuse  before  these  vocabu- 
laries were  compiled,  it  is  possible  that,  in  some  cases,  even 
the  general  meanings  to  which  I  have  alluded  may  be  incor- 
rect, or,  at  least,  may  be  diiferent  from  those  which  the  words 
had  luid  in  the  earliest  times.  As  regards  the  Nirukta,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  formerly  noticed,  that  it  is  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  hymns  which  it  interprets  at  all,  I  think 
it  is  evident,  from  tlie  instances  I  have  given,  that  in  the 
part  which  it  does  attempt  to  explain,  the  author  depends  very 
much  upon  etymological  considerations  for  the  senses  he 
assigns;  and  this  is  made  still  more  manifest  by  the  fact 
of  his  fi-equently  proposing  two  or  more  alternative  or  op- 
tional significations  for  the  same  word.  Now  it  is  possible 
that  one  or  other  of  these  explanations  may  be  correct,  or 
may  be  useful  in  suggesting  the  true  sense  ;  but  the  fact  that 
Yaska  offers  us  a  choice  of  meanings  seems  to  exclude  the 


the  Indian  intcq)rctation,  we  rccojniizo,  as  we  have  so  often  to  do,  how  extremely 
little  value  we  oupht  to  attach  to  Indian  explanations  of  words.  On  the  other  hand 
the  correct  explanation  of  thing^s  seems  often  to  have  been  handed  down,  and  such 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  jneseut  instance.** 

On  i.  61,  7,  the  same  writer  observes,  note  614:  "Tliis  is  a  strophe  which  is 
perhaps  tlie  best  calculated  to  show  how  little  use  cnn-be  made  of  Indian  tradition 
for  the  understanding  of  the  Vedas,  or  rather  how  greatly  it  misuuderstood  them.' 
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Bupposition  that  he  had  any  certain  knowledge,  from  tradition 
or  otherwise,  that  any  of  them  were  entitled  to  the  preference. 
No  one,  I  presume,  will  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the 
writers  of  the  hymns  had,  as  a  general  rule,  more  than  one 
meaning  in  their  minds. 

As  regards  S&yana,  it  seems  doubtful  if  he  had  any  other 
authorities  than  those  which  he  cites,  such  as  the  Br&h- 
manas  (among  which  he  mentions  the  Aitareya,  Kaushitaki, 
Taittiriya,  Satapatha,  SAtyayana,  Shadvinsa,  T&ndya,  and  pos- 
sibly others),  the  Aranyakas,  the  Nirukta,  the  Brhaddevata,  etc. 
In  his  remarks  on  R.V.  iv.  24,  9,  he  also  refers  to  "  ancient 
teachers  acquainted  with  tradition"  {sampraddya-ridah purvd- 
ehdrf/7/dh)y  whose  verses  he  quotes ;  and  as  we  have  seen  above, 
he  adduces  in  one  place  the  name  of  Kapardin  as  authority  for 
one  of  his  interpretations.  As  he  so  frequently  quotes  the 
works  in  question  to  support  his  views,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that,  in  all  important  cases,  he  made  it  a  practice 
to  prove  his  point  by  reference  to  an  older  text,  when  ever  he 
found  one  extant  which  could  serve  his  purpose ;  and  if  so, 
we  may  generally  infer  that  when  he  cites  no  such  evidence, 
he  had  none  to  produce.  ^ 

The  specimens  which  I  have  brought  together  of  S&yana's 
defects  and  mistakes  have  been  collected  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  from  a  very  small  portion  of  his  voluminous  work. 
It  is  therefore  perfectly  just  to  conclude  that,  if  his  whole 
commentary  were  carefully  examined,  it  would  be  found  to  be 
pervaded  throughout  by  faults  of  the  same  description.  But 
although  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  such  is,  in  reality, 
the  case,  I  will  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  deduce  from 


*  Tn  as  far  ns  Sayana  was  in  the  habit  of  confininpf  his  view  to  the  singfle  text 
before  liinj  (which  1  admit  was  not  always  the  case)  the  foHowinj^  curi<»us  passage 
(Ninikta  parisishta  I,  12)  which  gives  a  just  view  of  the  principles  of  Vedic  iiiter- 
pretntion,  inii^ht  seem  to  have  been  written  with  a  prophetic  reference  to  his  case, 
and  convoys  a  I'.sson  not  altogether  inapplicable  even  to  Christian  divines,  who  have 
been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  expounding  their  sacred  texts  without  reference  to 
the  connection.  "  This  reflective  deduction  of  the  sense  of  the  verb's  is  elfectcd  by 
the  help  both  uf  oral  tradition  and  reasoning.  The  verses  arc  not  to  be  interpreted 
singly,  but  uccording  to  tlie  context.  For  one  who  is  not  a  rishi  or  a  tipasviu 
has  no  intuitive  insight  into  their  meaning When  the  rishis  were  de- 
parting, men  said  to  the  gods,  *  Who  shall  be  our  rishi } '  The  gods  gave  them 
this  reasoning  for  a  rishi,"  etc.,  etc. 
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these  premises  the  sweeping  conclusion  which  might  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  ex  uno  disce  omnia,  but  will  merely  draw 
the  more  moderate  and  much  fairer  inference  that  there  is 
no  unusual  or  diflScidt  word  or  obscure  text  in  the  hymns  in 
regard  to  which  the  authority  of  the  Indian  Scholiast  should 
be  received  as  final,  unless  it  be  supported  by  probability, 
by  the  context,  or  by  parallel  passages.  It  follows,  as  a  ne- 
cessary corollary,  that  no  translation  of  the  Rig-veda  which 
is  based  exclusively  on  Say  ana's  commentary  can  possibly  be 
satisfactory. 

It  would,  however,  be  preposterous  to  deny  that  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  his  interpretations  from  which  most  ma- 
terial help  can  be  derived ;  that  his  Commentary  altogether  has 
been  of  the  utmost  service  in  facilitating  and  accelerating  the 
comprehension  of  the  Veda ;  that  it  has  made  many  things 
clear  at  once  which  it  might  otherwise  have  taken  long  and 
laborious  investigation  to  discover :  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
constantly  consulted  before  any  interpretation  based  on  ety- 
mology, on  the  context,  or  on  comparison  of  parallel  passages, 
is  proposed.  No  reasonable  man  will  deny  this.  It  would  be 
simply  absurd  to  neglect  any  aid  derivable  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  extant  Indian  scholarship. 

After  all,  however,  there  is  probably  little  information  of 
value  derived  from  Sayana  which  we  might  not,  with  our 
knowledge  of  modern  Sanskrit,  with  the  other  remains  of 
Indian  authorship,  and  our  various  philological  appliances, 
have  sooner  or  later  found  out  for  ourselves.  It  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  that  many  important  problems  presented  by  Vedic 
antiquity  could  have  long  remained,  or  can  now  long  remain, 
insoluble  by  the  resources  and  processes  of  modern  scholar- 
ship,— a  scholarship  which  has  already  decyphered  the  cunei- 
form writings  of  Persia  and  the  rock  inscriptions  of  India, 
and  discovered  the  languages  which  lay  hid  under  those 
mysterious  characters. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  obligations  to  Sayana  or  Yaska, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  stand  still  at  the  point  to 
which  they  have  conducted  us,  if  we  have  the  means  of 
advancing  further.     If  a  pupil  possesses  advantages  denied 
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to  former  generations,  it  is  surely  unreasonable  to  charge  him 
with  presumption  if  he  seeks  to  go  beyond  his  master.  It  is 
no  disparagement  to  S&yana,  if  those  European  scholars  who 
have  begun  by  taking  him  for  their  guide  should  be  able  gra- 
dually to  improve  upon  his  lessons,  and  should  end  by  reject- 
ing &  g<xx^  deal  that  they  have  learned  from  him,  as  erroneous. 
This  is  the  natural  course  of  science  in  general,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  Vedic  philology  should  be  an  exception. 

There  can,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  no  doubt  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  Veda  has  been  already  materially  promoted  by 
the  labours  of  Professor  Both  and  the  other  philologists  who 
belong  to  the  same  school.  That  in  some  cases  their  proposed 
interpretations  are  erroneous,  is,  if  true,  no  argument  against 
the  judicious  application  of  the  correct  and  scientific  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  profess  to  proceed.  The  new  school  has 
existed  but  for  a  very  short  time ;  the  labourers  connected  with 
it  are  few  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  in  a  novel  and 
untrodden  field,  some  mistakes  should  have  been  committed. 
The  merits  of  a  method  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  results 
which  have  attended  the  first  essays  of  its  advocates.  These 
earliest  attempts  may  have  partially  failed  from  want  of 
skill  or  experience.  Complete  success  can  only  be  expected  to 
follow  the  efibrts  of  several  generations  of  scholars.  The  in- 
terpretation of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  parallel  case  to  that  of 
the  Vedic  hymns.  In  how  many  passages  of  the  Psalms  and 
Prophetical  Books  does  the  sense  still  remain  obscure  and  dis- 
puted, notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  for  their  eluci- 
dation by  the  critical  acumen  of  Hebraists  during  several 
centuries! 

All  this  is  admitted  by  Prof.  Roth,  who,  far  from  claiming 
infallibility  for  his  opinions,  thus  expresses  himself  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Lexicon  (vol  i.  p.  vi.) : — 

'^  This  part  of  our  Dictionary,  as  it  is  the  earliest,  will  also  be  the 
first  to  grow  old,  for  the  combined  labour  of  many  able  scholars, 
whose  attention  is  now  directed  to  the  Veda,  will  rapidly  promote 
our  understanding  of  it,  and  determine  many  things  with  greater 
truth  and  precision  than  was  possible  for  us  on  our  first  attempt. 
Centuries  ha^e  toiled  at  the  lexicographical  interpretation  of  Homer, 
VOL.  II. — [new  sbuibs].  26 
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and  yet  his  vocabulary  is  not  entirely  explained,  though,  in  point  of 
language,  Homer  presents  incomparably  fewer  difficulties  than  the 
Vedic  hymns.  How  could  people  expect  to  transfuse,  without  delay, 
into  other  languages,  these  monuments  of  a  remote  antiquity  which 
is  preserved  to  us  in  writing  nowhere  else  but  here,  just  as  if  they 
were  a  piece  of  modem  book-making?" 

Prof.  Roth  has  already  given  sufficient  proof  of  his  readi- 
ness to  correct  any  interpretations  which  further  research 
has  led  him  to  regard  as  erroneous.  Compare  the  meanings 
assigned  to  anrtadeva  and  antideva  with  the  close  of  the 
article  deva\  arAyiy  dpdntamani/u,  krivi,  ndnam,  paritakmyA^  as 
explained  in  his  Lexicon,  with  the  senses  previously  given  to 
the  same  words  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  62, 
p.  95,  p.  96,  p.  6,  p.  151. 
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Art.  X. — An  Attempt  to  Translate  from  the  Chinese  a  Work 
known  as  the  Confessional  Service  of  the  Oreat  Compassionate 
Ktvan  Yin,  possessing  1000  Hands  and  1000  Eye9,  By  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Beal,  Royal  Navy. 

This  work  was  presented  to  the  Translator  by  the  Priests  of  the  Hai  Chw'ang 
Temple  of  Honan» 

Imperial  Preface  to  the  Liturgical  Services  of  the  Oreat  Compassionate 
Kwan.  Yin.     [^Written  ly  Yun^  Loh,  of  the  Ming  Dynasty ^ 

1412  A.D.] 

This  Preface  being  written  in  the  usual  terso  style  of  such  compositionB,  and 
being  without  punctuation,  is  not  translated  verbatim. 

It  is  reported  that  Kwan  Tseu  Tsai  Bodhisattva,  prompted 
by  her  great  compassionate  heart  ^  has  engaged  herself  by  a 
great  oath  to  enter  into  every  one  of  the  innumerable  worlds, 
and  bring  deliverance  to  all  creatures  who  inhabit  them. 

For  this  purpose  she  has  enimciated  the  Divine  sentences 
which  follow,  which,  if  properly  recited,  will  render  all 
creatures  exempt  from  the  causes  of  sorrow,  and  by  removing 
them,  render  them  capable  of  attaining  Supreme  Reason. 

And  if  the  virtuous  man,  who  has  already  attained  the 
happiness  consequent  on  True  Wisdom,  still  continue  to 
recite  these  sentences,  and  by  his  correct  line  of  conduct 
induce  others  who  believe  not  to  follow  his  example,  and  to 
accept  the  Truth  and  believe  in  it — ^how  great  his  happiness ! 

So  we,  the  Ruler  of  the  Empire,  because  of  our  pity  for 
those  who  ignorantly  immerse  themselves  wholly  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  and  are  not  acquainted  with  the  virtue  of  these 
Sentences  to  obtain  for  them  deliverance,  do  hereby  bring 
before  them  a  mode  for  attaining  to  the  condition  of  Supreme 
Wisdom. 

And  we  do  so  the  rather,  because  Tath&gata  when  in  the 
world,  did  principally  enforce  the  practical  duties  of  Fidelity 
^  1  haTe  followed  the  usual  mode  of  considering  Kwan  Tin  as  a  female. 
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and  Obedience.  From  this  it  is  plain  that  his  religion  is  not 
a  selfish  system  merely,  but  one  which  may  do  good  to  men 
and  benefit  the  world. 

As  then  by  reciting  these  sentences  we  may  attain  to  the 
Supreme  condition  which  is  termed  *'  beholding  Buddha" — 
so  unless  in  practice  we  follow  the  duties  of  Fidelity  and 
Obedience,  naught  but  misery  awaits  us. 

We  therefore  earnestly  exhort  all  men,  whicheyer  course 
they  are  pursuing,  carefully  to  study  the  directions  of  this 
work,  and  faithfully  to  follow  them. 

Yung  Loh,  9th  Year,  6th  Month. 

Liturgical  Service  of  the  Omnipotent  and  Omniscient  Kwan  Tin. 

In  preparing  the  altar  of  the  great  Merciful  One  the  roles 
are  these : — 

The  image  of  S&kya  Tath&gata  Buddha  must  be  reverently 
placed  on  an  altar  facing  the  south. 

The  image  of  the  Omnipotent  and  Omniscient  Kwan  Yin 
Bodhisatwa  should  be  reverently  placed  in  the  western  quarter 
of  the  temple,  facing  east. 

This  figure  of  Kwan  Yin  may  be  either  the  one  herein 
supposed  {i.e.,  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  Plate,  and 
commonly  known  as  Kwan  Yin,  with  1000  arms  and  1000 
eyes),  or  it  may  be  one  with  forty  arms,  or  six  arms,  or  four 
arms — ^provided  always  it  be  made  of  the  purest  and  best 
material,  and  with  the  greatest  care. 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  before  any  act  of  worship  be  performed, 
the  limits  of  the  sanctuary  [mandala]  must  be  well  defined. 
The  following  is  the  mode — 

First,  take  a  knife,  and  mark  out  on  the  ground  the  pre- 
scribed limits  of  the  sacred  place,  at  the  same  time  repeating 
the  worda^ 

Then  take  pure  water,  and  sprinkle  it  towards  the  four 
quarters,  repeating  the  words. 

Then  take  clean  ashes,  and  scatter  them  on  the  ground, 
repeating  the  words. 

^  So,  at  least,  I  underatand  the  expression  in  the  originaL 
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Then  take  a  silken  cord,  consisting  of  threads  of  five 
colours,  and  bind  it  round  the  four  sides  of  the  sanctuary, 
repeating  the  words. 

In  all  there  must  be  twenty-one  repetitions  of  the  words. 

The  sacred  limits  having  been  thus  determined,  the  next 
care  must  be  to  provide  all  necessary  adjuncts  of  worship  for 
the  sanctuary,  viz.,  flowing  streamers,  burning  lamps,  inoensci 
flowers,  offerings  of  food;  all  these  must  be  carefully  pro* 
vided. 

The  incense,  especially,  must  be  prepared  from  sandal 
wood,  not  such  as  is  commonly  used,  which  may  not  be 
genuine,  or,  at  least,  not  free  from  adulteration,  but  of  the 
purest  kind. 

If  the  means  be  not  found  adequate  to  provide  these  neces- 
sary articles,  there  shoidd  be  immediate  consultation  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  laying  out  the  funds  in  hand  for  the  present 
necessity. 

The  western  portion  of  the  building  should  be  covered  with 
mats,  or,  if  the  ground  be  damp,  kneeling  stools  may  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  days  appointed  for  worship  and  for  reciting  the 
sentences  are  the  three  seventh  days  of  the  month ;  the 
hours  are  six,  viz.,  thrice  in  the  morning  and  thrice  in  the 
evening.  There  must  on  no  account  be  any  abatement  of 
the  prescribed  hours. 

Before  worship  there  must  be  due  preparation^  particularly 
the  rules  prescribed  for  the  first  of  the  seventh  days  (called  • 
"Fong-pien;*'  these  rules  are  probably  connected  with  the 
manumission  of  certain  living  creatures). 

Before  entering  the  sacred  precincts  due  attention  must  be 
given  to  personal  cleanliness;  the  garments  worn  must  be 
new  ones  and  clean,  or,  if  not  new,  at  any  rate  the  best  in  the 
possession  of  the  worshippers. 

If  during  the  service  there  be  occasion  to  leave  the  temple, 
and  visit  any  place  of  impurity,  the  clothes  must  be  changed, 
and  on  returning  from  such  a  place  the  person  must  be  washed, 
and  on  entering  the  place  of  worship  the  new  clothes  put  on 
again.     If  there  be  no  occasion  throughout  the  whole  day  to 
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visit  sach  impare  place,  yet  the  person  should  be  washed 
once. 

One  hour  before  and  after  service  there  should  be  no  mixed 
conversation.  On  meeting  oue  another  there  should  be 
merely  the  customary  mode  of  respectful  salutation. 

After  the  first  service  {i.e.,  the  service  of  the  first  canonical 
hour)  the  mind  should  be  chiefly  occupied  in  considering  and 
weighing  the  nature  of  the  ten  vows  of  obligation  entered  on. 
The  thoughts  should  be  so  occupied  without  intermission. 
Even  whilst  eating  and  drinking  such  thoughts  should  be 
persevered  in,  nor  should  the  impressions  received  be  allowed 
to  be  lost. 

But  if  at  time  of  prayer  there  be  no  devotional  thoughts, 
but  only  a  confused  way  of  going  through  external  duties, 
deceiving  both  oneself  and  others,  and  if  after  worship  there 
be  indifferent  conversation,  gossiping  and  babbling,  hurrying 
to  and  fro,  lounging  about  or  sleeping,  just  as  on  ordinary 
days ;  if  there  be  such  criminal  acts  of  careless  self-indul- 
gence, what  benefit  or  assistance  can  we  look  for  from  our 
religious  exercises  ? 

The  rules  and  directions  for  the  service  must  also  be 
properly  studied  and  prepared ;  so  that  in  goiug  through  it 
there  may  be  outward  decorum  observed  as  well  as  inward 
devotion,  whilst  each  portion  of  it  is  properly  rendered. 

Without  such  preparation,  at  the  time  of  beginning  the 
service,  the  mind  and  thoughts  will  be  confused  and  hurried, 
and  so  the  whole  course  of  it  will  be  unprofitable  and  nuga- 
tory. 

Finally,  let  all  disciples  (lit,  white-black)  who  have  under- 
taken the  precepts  in  earnest,  and  those  who  have  not  yet 
entered  on  a  course  of  deep  meditation  {i.e.,  laymen),  strive 
after  a  firm  faith,  and  excite  in  themselves  an  earnest  inten- 
tion ;  and  so  having  purified  the  three  faculties  of  thought, 
speech,  and  action,  and  engaging  in  this  worship  in  a  spirit 
of  entire  devotion,  they  shall  obtain  their  prayers. 

JSnd  of  Pre/ace. 
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The  Service  of  Kwan  Tin. 
[^Directum,'] — The  worshippers  on  entering  the  main  court  of  the 
temple  {Ut,  the  Hall  of  Contemplation)  shall  reverently  how  the 
head.     On  leaving  it  let  them  say — 

[InvocationJ] — Hail!  Great  Compassionate  Kwan  Tin 
Bodhisattva ! 

[^Direction,'] — Slowly  and  reverently  reciting  this  invocation,  let 
them  enter  the  sanctuary,  and  having  invested  the  altar  three  times, 
and  arranged  themselves  in  an  upright  position,  let  them  reflect  thus: 
''  The  hody  of  the  three  precious  ohjects  of  worship,  and  all  the  mass 
of  sentient  heings  throughout  the  universe,  differ  in  no  essential  re- 
spect from  my  own  hody  and  my  own  soul  (heart).  But  all  the 
Buddhas  have  arrived  at  complete  wisdom,  whilst  all  sentient  crea- 
tures have  heen  drawn  away  and  deceived.  For  the  sake,  therefore, 
of  these  creatures,  with  a  view  to  remove  the  obstacles  and  destroy 
the  causes  of  delusion,  I  now  enter  upon  this  worship  of  the  three 
precious  objects."  Having  reflected  thus,  begin  the  following  Hymn 
of  Praise : — 
[Hymnl — 

Hail  diffiisive  Incense  Cloud  !  ^ 

Bright  mirror  of  the  Divine  excellencies ! 

Far  spreading,  boundless  as  the  Heart  of  Wisdom. 

Wherever  lights  one  single  ray  (of  that  wisdom) 

There  is  worship — there  is  praise — 

To  honor  Him  who  reigns  as  king  in  the  midst  of  all. 

[Invocafion.'l — All  Hail  Incense-cloud-canopy,  Bodhi- 
sattva !  MahIsattva.     (To  be  repeated  three  times.) 

[^Direction.'] — The  Hymn  of  Praise  being  finished,  then  chant  the 
following : — 

[_CAanL'\ — ^Profoundly  Reverent, 

In  close  communion  *  we  adore  the  Everlastino  Buddha, 
and  the  Everlasting  Law,  and  the  Everlasting  Asssembly. 
(One  bow  after  each  ascription.)  [Then  continue],  "  This  whole 
assembly,  prostrate  in  adoration,  holding  flowers  and  incense, 
presents  this  bounden  sacrifice. 

1  In  all  Buddhist  Temples  incense  is  oontinoally  bnming  before  the  various 
objects  of  worship. 

'  The  phrase  *'  in  close  communion"  is  an  adaptation  from  the  original,  which 
is  ** one  heart."  This  phrase  *'  one  heart"  is  expbiined  in  an  appendix  of  the  present 
work  to  signify  that  worshippers  and  the  object  of  worship  are  both  "  one." 
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l^Direetion,'] — "Here  the  worsliippers,  holding  flowers  and  incense 
in  their  hands,  shall  prostrate  themselves  and  chant — 

[^Chant,'] — Oh !  may  this  Incense  cloud  and  the  perfume 
of  these  flowers  spread  through  the  worlds  of  space  (lit.  of 
the  ten  regions),  and  reach  to  every  land  of  all  the  Buddhas. 
May  each  of  these  lands  be  infinitely  enriched  and  adorned, 
filled  with^  the  wisdom  of  the  Bodhisattvas,  and  at  length 
attain  to  the  perfection  of  Tath&gata. 

{^Direction,'] — Then  let  the  worshippers  light  the  incense  and 
scatter  the  flowers,  and  with  profound  reflection,  say — 

I  scatter  these  flowers  and  this  incense 

To  signify  the  mysterious  character  and  the  excellence  of 
the  Doctrine  we  (profess). 

Symbols  of  the  harmony  of  Heaven  and  its  holy  joys  {lit 
precious  perfume). 

Emblems  of  angels'  food  and  their  sacred  vestments. 

How  impossible  is  it  to  exhibit  in  words  the  infinite  portions 
of  the  mysterious^  universe ! 

Each  single  atom  evolved  from  all  the  atoms. 

Each  single  atom  evolved  from  the  aggregate  of  all, 

Revolving  thus  unhindered  they  imite  in  one  harmonious 
whole. 

And  thus  diflPused  through  space  they  appear  before  the 
three  precious  objects  of  worship. 

And  before  the  three  precious  objects  of  worship  throughout 
the  vast  collective  universe. 

Thus  as  I  with  my  body  ofier  this  sacrifice. 

It  is  presented  throughout  each  region  of  the  universe, 

Unhindered,  unopposed  by  any  external  object ; 

And  so  through  endless  ages  yet  to  come,  discharging  these 
sacred  duties. 

All  sentient  creatures  united  at  length  with  the  Divine 
essence, 

(Thus  united)  shall  attain   the  Heart  of  Wisdom,'  and 

^  The  exprefision  "  ku  tsnh  "  is  explained  in  the  commentary  on  the  twentieth 
section  of  tne  Ein-kon^  Siitra. 

'  Miau  fah,  i.e.  saddhanna. 

*  I  need  not  say  that  in  the  translation  of  such  passages  as  the  aboye  I  can  only 
hope  to  attain  to  some  obscure  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  original. 
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together  enter  on  the  State  that  admits  of  no  Birth,  the 
Wisdom  of  Buddha  himself.  Having  concluded  these  offer- 
ings let  all  remain  solemnly  reverent. 

[^Direeiion.'] — The  officiating  priest  having  finished  this  chant, 
bows  once. 

The  body  of  worshippers,  deeply  meditating,  having  made  their 
offerings,  their  incense  still  burning,  and  themselves  still  prostrate, 
ought  to  consider  thus: — **  The  three  precious  objects  of  worship, 
although  removed  and  distinct  from  us  in  respect  of  their  essential 
purity,  yet  in  respect  of  their  very  substance  are  one  and  the  same 
with  us,  and  therefore  it  is  through  their  infinite  love  they  con- 
tinually regard  and  protect  the  whole  body  of  sentient  creatures. 
Can  we  only  purify  the  three  organs  (body,  speech,  thought),  they 
must  of  necessity  come  to  us  and  remove  sorrows  and  give  joy.  So 
let  each  one  earnestly  strive  after  this  purity ;  then  thrice  invoked 
they  will  surely  come  and  unite  themselves  with  us."  Let  the 
worshippers  now  repeat  the  following  chants. 

l^Chant,] — One  in  Spirit,  respectfully  we  invoke  thee. 
Hail !  our  own  Teacher  SAkya  Muni  Lokajft. 

{_Secret,'] — My  nature  being  one  with  that  of  Tathagata,  if  only 
the  obstacles  be  removed,  he  will  come  and  receive  our  offerings. 

[The  following  invocations  are  similar  to  the  above,  following  in 
order]  ;  viz.  to — 

2.  AmitAbha  Lokajit  of  the  world  Sukhavat!. 

3.  SiLAPRABHA  RAjA  Lokajit,  of  endlcss  Kalpas  past. 

4.  All  the  PAST  BuDDHAS  numerous  as  the  sands  of  count- 
less BivERs  Ganges. 

6.  Ching-fah-ming. 

6.  All  the  Buddhas  of  the  Ten  Regions. 

7.  The  1000  Buddhas  of  tho  Bhadra  Kalpa. 

8.  All  the  DhAranis  proceeding  from  the  Merciful 
Heart. 

9.  All  the  DhAranis  spoken  by  Kwan  Tin. 

10.  Omnipotent,  Omniscient,  Greatly  Merciful,  Com- 
passionate Kwan  Shai  Yin  Isvara,  Bodhisattva,  MahA- 
sattva. 

11.  DhAranI  RAja,  Bodhisattva,  MahAsattva. 

12.  Tai-si-chi  Bodhisattva  MahAsatt^'a. 
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13.  S&RYAPRABHA  BoDHISATTVA,  ChANDRAPRABHA  fiODHI- 
^ATTVA  MahAsATTVA. 

14.  RaTNARAjA   BoDHISATTVA. 

15.  Lo-WAKG  BoDHISATTVA,  Lo-SHANO  BoDHISATTVA  MahA- 
SATTVA. 

16.  AVATAMSAKA  BoDHISATTVA,  TaI  Ch'wANO  TkN  BoDHI- 
SATTVA,  PO-TS'ONG  BoDHISATTVA  MahAsaTTVA. 

17.  Tl-TS'ONG  BoDHISATTVA  VaJRA  BoDHISATTVA,  Hu-HUNO 

Bodihsattva  MahAsattva. 

18.  Maitreya  B.,  Bhadrika  B.,   Manjusri  B.,  MahA- 

SATTVAS. 

19.  All  the  BoDHiSATTVAS  MahAsattvas  of  the  Three  Aobb 
of  the  Ten  Regions. 

20.  MahA  KAsyapa.  teacher  of  countless  great  disciples. 

21.  The  four  illustrious  Teachers  of  the  Doctrine  of  Tiek 
Tai,  great  Doctors  of  the  Law. 

22.  SAnti  BrahmA,  Gopaka  Deva,  The  Four  Kings, 
The  Eight  Classes  of  Dragons,  the  large-eyed  Apsarasas, 
Spirits  of  air,  of  rivers,  of  the  sea,  of  fountains,  of  rivulets  and 
pools,  of  plants  and  forests,  of  dwelling-places,  water  and 
fire,  of  wind,  and  sand,  and  mountains,  of  earth  and  rocks, 
Devas,  dragons  and  demons  who  protect  those  who  recite  the 
Dharanis  ;  and  all  related  to  these  spirits. 

[^Prayer,'] — Oh!  would  that  our  own  Teacher,  SAkya 
Muni,  and  our  merciful  Father  AmfiAbha  (and  the  rest), 
not  passing  beyond  their  own  limits  of  perfect  Rest  and  Love, 
would  all  descend  to  this  sacred  precinct  and  be  present  with 
us  who  now  discharge  these  religious  duties.  Would  that 
the  Great,  perfect,  illimitable  compassionate  Heart,^  influ- 
enced by  these  invocations,  would  now  attend  and  receive  our 
ofierings.  May  the  Omnipotent  and  Omniscient  Kwan 
Yin,  bearing  the  sword  of  her  own  strong  vow,  now  come 
amongst  us  reciting  these  Divine  sentences,  and  remove  from 
us  the  three  obstacles  (viz.,  of  impure  thought,  speech,  and 
action). 

Woidd  that  the  great  Che-tchi  Bodhisattva  and  all  the 
DhArani  EAjas,  the  Great  Bodhisativas,  the  Great 
^  The  word  **  Heart"  probably  corresponds  to  the  Sanscrit  Atmd, 
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E^sTAPA,  and  all  the  Great  SrAvakas,  all  together  mani- 
festing (revolving)  their  compassionate  natures,  would  now 
come  and  descend  amongst  us. 

May  BrahmA,  Sakra,  and  the  Four  Kings,  and  all  the 
eight  kinds  of  Heavenly  Beings,  according  to  our  invoca- 
tion, come  now  and  protect  this  sacred  place.  May  they 
defend  us,  as  we  recite  these  prayers,  from  the  power  of  the 
evil  demons,  give  us  success,  grant  us  strength  ever  to  perform 
our  vows. 

[^Direction.'], — [All  the  above  part  of  the  Service,  from  the  first 
invocation  to  Sakya  Muni,  down  to  the  last  words  in  the  Text,  must 
be  repeated  only  on  the  first  day ;  on  other  days,  after  the  sacrifice 
of  incense  and  flowers,  proceed  as  follows] — 

[Chant,'] — Hail!^  Saddharma  Prabha  Tathagata  of  by- 
gone ages  ©.*  And  thou !  our  ever  present  Kwan-shai-yin- 
BoDHiSATTVA,  who  hast  perfected  wondrous  merit,  and  art 
possessed  of  GFreat  Mercy,  who  in  virtue  of  thine  infinite 
power  and  wisdom  art  manifested  throughout  the  universe  for 
the  defence  and  protection  of  all  creatures,  and  who  leadest 
all  to  the  attainment  of  boundless  wisdom,  and  teachest  them 
the  rdie  of  Divine  Sentences  ©.  Thou  who  protectest  us  ever 
from  the  evil  ways  of  birth,  who  grantest  us  to  be  bom  in 
the  presence  of  Buddha,  who  dispellest  all  troubles,  evil 
diseases  and  ignorance,  who  by  thy  power  of  spiritual  percep- 
tion art  able  to  appear  always  to  answer  prayer,  causing  that 
which  is  desired  to  be  brought  about,  who  removest  all 
doubts,  who  art  able  to  cause  speedy  acquirement  of  the  three 
degrees^  of  merit,  and  a  rapid  birth  in  the  land  of  Buddha 
(or,  in  the  position  of  Buddha) ;  possessed  of  infinite  spiritual 
power,  beyond  the  capability  of  language  to  express,  we 
therefore  adore  Thee  and  worship,  with  one  heart  and  mind ! 

[Direction,']— The  worshippers  should  be  filled  with  holy  joy  and 
pious  reverence,  their  hearts  without  confusion ;  they  should  render 


'  Namo  chin^-fah-ming-Ju-lai, 

*  Th«  mark  0  in  the  origiDal  probably  denotes  a  change  of  tone  in  the  redka. 
tion  of  the  chant. 
>  Lit.  <*  the  three  yehicles." 
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due  homage ;  bowing  three  times  at  the  mention  of  Sliri  Buddha, 
or  the  Great  Compassionate  DharanIs,  or  Kwav  Ynr  Bodhibattta, 
for  these  are  worthy  of  chief  honour  and  adoration.  Say,  therefore, 
these  invocations : — 

[Invocation.^ — One  in  heart  and  mind,  we  worship  Thee 
our  own  Teacher  Sakya  Muni  Lokajit  ! 

[^Direction.'] — Eepeat  three  times ;  bow  three  times ;  and  with 
deep  reflection  say  secretly,  ''The  nature  both  of  the  object  and 
subject  in  worship  is  empty  (immaterial).  Difficult  is  it  to  explain 
the  blending  of  the  one  with  the  other.  I  regard  this  sacred  altar 
as  a  Royal  gem  (a  mirror  ?), — in  the  midst  of  it  appears  the  shadow 
of  Sakya  Tath^ata;  my  body  also  appears  in  the  presence  of 
Sakya ;  prostrate  thus  upon  my  face  and  hands  I  worship  him,  that 
hereafter  all  the  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas  when  invoked  may  duly 
appear.*' 

[C^ianL'] — One  in  heart  and  mind  we  worship  Thee  Axny 
Ibha  of  the  Western  world  Sukhavati  Lokajit. 

[Here  follow  ascriptions  of  worship  to  all  the  Buddhas  and  Bodhi- 
sattvas named  in  the  former  part  of  this  service.] 

[^Direetion.'] — After  these  acts  of  worship,  all  the  worshippers 
should  bow  once,  then  let  the  officiating  priest  proceed. 

The  Scripture  saith:  Whatever  Bhikshu  or  Bhikshui^t, 
Up&saka  or  Up&sikt,  layman  or  laywoman,  desires  to 
recite  the  sentences  of  this  service,  in  order  to  excite  in  the 
midst  of  all  sentient  creatures  the  operation  of  the  Compas- 
sionate Merciful  Heart,  ought  first  with  us  to  go  through 
the  following  vows : — 

[^Direction,'] — Then  all  prostrate  themselves  and  say, — 

All  hail !  Great  Compassionate  Kwan  Shai  Yin, 
Oh !  may  I  soon  acquire  perfect  knowledge. 

All  hail !  Great  Compassionate  Kwan  Shai  Yin, 
Oh !  may  I  soon  attain  the  eyes  of  Divine  Wisdom  ! 

All  hail!  etc., 

Oh !  may  I  quickly  deliver  all  sentient  creatures ! 

All  hail!  etc., 

Oh !  may  I  soon  acquire  a  glorious  emancipation ! 
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All  hail !  etc., 

Uh  I  may  I  soon  cross  over  to  the  other  side,  in  the  boat  of 
Frajn& ! 

AUhaU!  etc., 

Oh !  may  I  soon  pass  over  the  sea  of  sorrow  ! 

All  hail !  etc.. 

Oh !  may  I  quickly  obtain  moral  perfection  (lit.  the  fixed 
way  of  the  moral  precepts). 

All  hail!  etc., 

Oh !  may  I  soon  attain  to  Nirv&na  (the  hill  of  Niry&na). 

AUhaU!  etc., 

Oh !  may  I  quickly  return  to  my  original  condition  of  passive 
inactivity  (trow  wet). 

AIL  hail !  etc., 

Oh!  may  I  soon  be  able  to  unite  in  one  perfect  whole  the 
several  parts  of  my  nature  !     (Law,  Nature,  Body.) 

Though  I  were  cast  upon  the  mountain  of  knives. 

They  should  not  hurt  me ! 

Though  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  lake  of  fire. 

It  shoidd  not  bum  me ! 

Though  hurled  down  to  the  lowest  hell, 

It  should  not  hold  me ! 

Though  hungry  ghosts  surrounded  me. 

They  should  not  touch  me ! 

Though  exposed  to  the  power  of  Asuras, 

Their  malice  should  not  reach  me ! 

Though  transformed  amongst  the  lowest  forms  of  life, 

I  should  attain  to  heavenly  wisdom ! 

[InwcationJ] — Hail !  Kwan  Yui  BomiiSATrvA. 

\_Direetion,'] — To  be  repeated  ten  times,  quickly.  Let  the  wor- 
shippers here  pray  for  deliverance  from  any  particular  calamity,  such 
as  fire,  drowning,  etc. 

[^Invocation.'] — Hail !  AmitAbha  Buddha. 

[Direction J] — Ten  times  quickly  repeated.  Then  let  the  officiat- 
ing priest  continue  thus,— > 
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^Lesson.'] — Kwan  Yin,  addressing  Buddha,  said, — ^World- 
honoured  one !  Whikt  the  recitation  of  these  divine  sen- 
tences is  ineffectual  to  deliver  creatures  from  the  three 
evil  ways  of  birth,  I  vow  never  to  arrive  at  the  condition  of 
Buddha !  So  long  as  those  who  recite  these  divine  sentences 
are  not  bom  in  the  various  lands  of  all  the  Buddhas,  I  vow 
never  to  anive  at  that  condition  myself!  So  long  as  those 
who  recite  these  divine  sentences  are  unable  to  attain  every 
degree  of  spiritual  perception,  I  vow  never  to  arrive  at  the 
condition  of  Buddha !  So  long  as  those  who  recite  these 
divine  sentences  do  not  receive  full  answer  to  their  prayers, 
I  vow  to  remain  as  I  am !  Then,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
congregation — with  closed  palms,  standing  perfectly  upright, 
exciting  in  all  creatures  the  Great  Compassionate  Heart, 
her  eyebrows  raised,  a  smile  on  her  lips — Kwan  Yin  forth- 
with began  to  deliver  these  comprehensive,  effectual,  com- 
plete, Great  Compassionate  Heart  DhIrani,  mysterious  and 
divine  sentences. 

{^Direction,'] — Then  let  all  the  priests  recite  together — 

Name  ho  lo  tan  na  to  lo  ye  ye, 

Namo  ho  li  ye,  Po  lou  ki  ti  lo  che  lo  ye, 

Bo  ti  sah  to  po  ye.  Mo  ho  ka  lou  ni  ka  ye,. 

Om! 

Sah  pa  lah  fah  ye. 

[These  Dharanis  being  corrupt  forms  of  Sanskrit  or  PaU 
words — chiefly  names  of  popular  objects  of  worship,  inter- 
spersed with  interjectional  phrases,  such  as  Om,  svah,  etc., — ^I 
do  not  transcribe  them  further.  The  Sanskrit  forms  of  the 
few  written  above  appear  to  be  Namo  Eatnatrayaya,  Namo 
Haraye,  Avalokitesvar&ya,  Bodhisattv&ya,  Mah^ttvaya, 
MahS-karunik&ya,  Om,  etc.,  etc.] 

[^Direction,'] — The  worshippers  having  recited  the  DharanI,  must 
prostrate  themselves  on  their  faces  and  hands  three  times;  then 
stand  up  four  times  in  succession;  then  walk  round  the  altar  in 
procession  eleven  times;  then  stand  up  again  three  times  in  suc- 
cession.   In  all  twenty-one  times. 
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This  being  finished,  all  standing  upright,  let  the  officiating  priest 
continue  thus, — 

KwAN  Tin  Bodhisattva  having  delivered  these  sentences, 
the  great  Earth  trembled  six  times.  The  Heavens  rained 
precious  flowers,  which  fell  down  in  commingled  profusion. 
All  the  Buddhas  of  the  ten  quarters  rejoiced.  The  powerful 
demons  and  the  heretics  shook  with  fear,  and  their  hair  stood  on 
end.  The  members  of  the  congregation  immediately  entered 
upon  the  paths,  some  on  the  path  Sot&panna,  some  on  the 
path  Sakad&g&mi,  some  on  the  path  An^g&mi,  some  on  the 
path  of  a  Bahat ;  others  again  obtained  that  condition  which 
is  known  as  the  first  platform  (one  earth),  others  the  second, 
others  the  third,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  tenth  (dasabhiimi),  and 
numberless  others  attained  to  the  Heart  of  Wisdom  {i,€^ 
complete  knowledge  or  Bodhi). 

[^Direction,'] — One  bow.  The  worshippers  having  finished  the 
repetition  of  the  sentences,  ought  to  consider  that  all  the  connection 
of  obstacles  which  prevent  spiritual  progress  spring  from  sins  com- 
mitted in  our  condition  as  sentient  creatures;  that  from  the  first 
till  now,  the  sins  of  all  created  beings  have  been  constantly  going 
on,  and  that  now  the  web  of  guilt  has  become  intricate  and  com- 
plicated. Every  age  has  intertwined  its  own  peculiar  crimes,  which, 
descending  from  parent  to  child,  have  caused  the  obstacles  to  de- 
liverance and  the  sorrows  of  our  present  condition.  Without 
repentence  there  can  be  no  remission.  The  law  cannot  be  obeyed. 
Our  sins,  therefore,  ought  to  be  well  considered  and  weighed  that  so 
they  may  be  forgiven  and  destroyed. 

Bowing  low,  say  thus, — 

We,  and  all  men  from  the  very  first,  by  reason  bf  the 
grievous  sins  we  have  committed  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
have  lived  in  ignorance  of  all  the  Buddhas,  and  of  any  way 
of  escape  from  the  consequences  of  our  conduct.  We  have 
followed  only  the  course  of  this  evil  world,  nor  have  we 
known  aught  of  supreme  wisdom;  and  even  now,  though 
enlightened  as  to  our  duty,  yet,  with  others,  we  still  commit 
heavy  sins,  which  still  prevent  us' advancing  in  true  know- 
ledge. Therefore,  in  the  presence  of  Xwan  Tin,  and  the 
Buddhas  of  the  Ten  Begions,  we  would  humble  ourselves  and 
repent  us  of  our  sins.     Oh !  that  we  may  have  strength  to  do 
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80  aright,  and  that  they  may  cause  all  obstacles  to  be  remoyed. 
[Here  with  a  loud  voice  add] — 

For  the  sake  of  all  sentient  creatures,  in  whatever  capacity 
they  be,  would  that  all  obstacles  may  be  removed,  we  confess 
our  sins  and  repent ! 

{^Direction.'] — A  complete  prostration.     Then  continue  thus, — 

We,  and  all  men  from  the  first,  from  too  great  love  of  out- 
ward things,  and  from  inward  affection  to  men,  leading  to 
sinful  friendships,  having  no  wish  to  benefit  others,  or  to  do 
good  in  the  least  degree,  have  only  strengthened  the  power  of 
the  three  sources  of  sin,  and  added  sin  to  sin ;  and  even 
though  our  actual  crimes  have  not  been  so  great,  yet  a  wicked 
heart  has  ruled  us  within ;  day  and  night,  >vithout  interval  or 
hesitation,  have  we  continually  contrived  to  do  wrong.  There 
has  been  no  desire  after  knowledge,  no  fear  of  misery,  no 
alarm,  no  heart-chiding,  we  have  gone  on  heedless  of  all 
consequences.  Now,  therefore,  believing  from  the  bottom  of 
the  heart  in  the  certain  results  of  sin,  filled  with  fear  and 
shame,  and  great  heart-chiding,  we  would  thus  publicly 
repent  us  of  our  sins ;  we  would  cut  off  our  connection  with 
worldly  objects,  and  aspire  to  the  Heart  of  knowledge ;  we 
would  separate  ourselves  from  evil  and  pursue  good ;  we 
would  diligently  recount  all  our  past  offences  and  earnestly 
pursue  the  path  of  virtue,  ever  remembering  the  blessedness 
of  Heaven,  and  the  power  of  all  the  Buddhas  to  deliver  and 
rescue  us  and  all  men  from  evil.  Hitherto  we  have  only  gone 
astray,  but  now  we  return.  Oh!  would  that  the  Merciful 
Kwan  Yin  would  receive  our  vows  of  amendment. 

l^Btrection^l — An  entire  prostration.     Then  add, — 

With  all  our  heart  do  we  (mentioning  each  one  his  name) 
repent  of  our  sins.  We  all  here  prostrate  ourselves  before  the 
sacred  presence  with  all  the  coimtless  beings  of  the  infinite 
universe.  [Here  follow  particular  confessions  of  sin.]  .... 
So  were  we  helpless  and  lost  till  we  found  out  Kwan  Shai  Tin, 
the  Great  Teacher  of  the  Ten  Regions,  who  has  manifested  to 

all  the  source  of  true  wisdom, so  have  we  repented 

and  returned.    Woidd  that  the  Great  Compassionate  Ewan 
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Yin  Bodhisattva  Mah&sattva,  possessing  1000  hands  and  1000 
eyesy  would  overcome  and  destroy  all  obstacles  in  our  way ; 
would  that  our  original  power  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge might  develop  itself,  ....  so  that  quitting  this  body 

we  might  obtain  perfect  rest  and  repose Amit&bha 

Buddha  !  of  the  world  Sukhavatl,  receive  our  offerings  ! 

Great  Compassionate  Kwan  Yin,  who  art  acquainted  with 
all  the  sentences,  fit  to  deliver  every  sort  of  creature,  may  all 
emerge  from  the  wheel  of  transmigration  and  be  saved. 

[_D%reetion,']. — Having  finished  these  vows  connected  with  the 
confession  and  repentance  of  the  worshippers,  let  adoration  be  once 
more  paid  to  the  three  precious  objects  of  worship. 

All  hail !  Buddhas  of  the  ten  quarters ! 
All  hail !  Law  of  the  ten  quarters ! 
All  hail !  Assembly  of  the  ten  quarters ! 

Hail !  S&kya  Muni  Buddha ! 

Hail!  Amit&bha  Buddha ! 
[And  80  on  as  before.] 

[^Direction,'} — ^Having  walked  round  the  altar  in  procession  three 
times,  once  more  returning  before  the  image  of  Kwan  Yin,  proceed 
with  these  three  forms  of  devout  aspiration.     {Kwai-i.) 

Having  myself  returned  to  my  duty  to  Buddha,  I  ought  to 
pray  for  all  men,  that  they  may  attain  perfection  of  wisdom. 

Having  myself  returned  to  my  duty  to  the  Law,  I  ought  to 
pray  that  all  men  may  be  deeply  versed  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Sacred  Books,  and  acquire  perfect  knowledge. 

Having  myself  returned  to  my  duty  to  the  Assembly,  woidd 
that  all  men  may  agree  in  the  great  principles  of  Reason,  and 
maintain  Peace,  and  worship  the  Holy  Assembly. 

[^Direction.'] — (One  bow.) 

[Invocation.'] — ^Namo !  Kwan  Shai  Yin  Bodhisattva. 

[Direction.']— {Three  times  invest  the  altar,  and  then  leave  the 
sanctuary). 

Kia  King,  6th  year,  7th  month,  8th  day.  • 

May  the  merit  of  this  book  redound  to  the  benefit  of  all 

men,  so  that  I  and  all  mankind  may  soon  arrive  at  the 

condition  of  Buddha. 

VOL.  II,— [nBW  SBlilBS].  27 
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Bemakks. 


As  the  Paradise  of  Amit&bha  is  the  desire  of  the  great 
body  of  Buddhist  worshippers  in  China  and  Japan,  so  Kwan 
Yin  is  reverenced  and  worshipped  as  the  "  Saviour  of  men/' 
able  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  prevent  them  from  attain- 
ing that  happy  condition.  Were  the  highest  aq)iration  of  tiie 
Buddhist,  then,  after  annihilation,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
account  for  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  beneficent  and 
compassionate  Being  as  their  ideal  of  **Kwan  Yin," — a  Being 
who  has  declared  his  purpose,  under  the  most  solemn  oath,^ 
to  manifest  himself  to  all  creatures  in  the  imiverse,  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  them  from  the  consequences  of  sin,  so 
long  as  any  such  creatures  exist.  But  what  is  the  deliver- 
ance promised  P  is  it  to  lead  to  the  annihilation  of  all  such 
beings  ?  No !  but  to  their  restoration  to  the  "  one  condition"* 
of  happiness,  in  which  all  were  included  before  the  delusion 
of  sense  and  of  the  organs  of  sense  led  them  astray. 

The  explanation  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  appar- 
ently different  tenets  held  by  the  philosophical  and  religious 
schools  of  Buddhist  believers,  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  fact  of  a 
most  important  development  having  taken  place  in  their 
philosophical  views.  Up  to  the  time  of  Aryasangha  (who 
was  contemporary  with  Vasubandhu,  the  21st  Patriarch, 
and  who  died,  according  to  Edkins,  a.d.  117, — though  I 
would  suggest  a  later  date,)  the  basis  of  every  thing  that 
exists  was  regarded  as  a  "  mere  void," — in  other  words,  that 
nothing  really  existed;  but  the  Yogftcharya  system,  which 
developed  itself  imder  his  auspices,  substituted  for  this  void 
a  soul,  or  S,laya,  which  was  at  once  the  basis  and  the  recep- 
tacle, so  to  speak,  of  aU  existence.  "  This  soul  exists'  from 
time  immemorial  and  in  every  object,  it  reflects  itself  in 
everything  like  the  moon  in  clear  and  tranquil  water.  It 
was  the  loss  of  its  original  purity  that  caused  it  to  wander 
about  irf  the  various  spheres  of  existence.  The  restoration  of 
the  soul  to  its  purity  can  be  attained  by  the  same  means  as 

>   Tide  the  end  of  the  Translation  for  the  form  of  this  oath. 
•  Called  in  Chinese  the  "  One  Heart/'  f/ih  tin,  >  Schlagintweit,  p.  39. 
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^n  the  other  systems  (viz.,  by  the  practice  of  the  F&ramit&s, 
etc.),  but  now  its  motiye  and  the  success  become  evident ; 
ignorance  is  annihilated,    and  the  illusion  that  anything 

('except  the  soul')    can  be  real  is  dissipated The 

dogma  once  established  that  an  absolute  pure  nature  exists, 
Buddhism  soon  proceeded,  in  the  mystical  school,  further  to 
endow  it  with  the  character  of  an  all-embracing  Deity." 
So  that  we  have  here  something  very  definite,  emerging  from 
the  imcertainty  of  previous  systems.  And  it  is  to  bring  men 
back  to  this  state  of  purity  and  happiness,  that  Kwan  Tin, 
in  different  forms,  is  manifested  to  men,  and  by  them  wor- 
shipped and  adored. 

The  method  of  proof  on  which  this  system  rests,  is  well 
exhibited  in  the  work  called  in  Chinese,  the  Sing  yan  SAtra 
(Surangama  S&tra) ;  in  which,  by  a  laboured  process,  but 
not  altogether  an  illogical  one,  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Soul  is  demonstrated.  And  it  is  in  this  same  work  (Book  vL) 
y  that  the  character  and  office  of  the  Bodhisattva  Kwan  Yin  are 
properly  explained.  His  character  is  one  of  pure  mercy — his 
office  to  deliver  men  from  all  their  troubles,  and  to  bring 
them  to  happiness — and  the  peculiar  mode  of  gaining  his 
assistance  is  there  declared  to  be  by  the  recitation  of  a  certain 
number  of  Dh&ranis,  fully  detailed  in  the  same  book  (these 
Dh4ranis  when  restored  to  their  Sanskrit  originals,  are  found 
to  be  simple  invocations  of  the  deities  and  powers,  known  in 
the  religions  of  India).  The  same  method  is  also  exhibited 
in  the  work  here  translated — a  good  portion  of  which  consists 
of  the  invocations  above-mentioned,  which  are  repeated  by  the 
priests  in  a  low  monotonous  voice,  and  are  believed  to  have 
the  power  of  commanding  the  presence  and  assistance  of 
superior  beings.  There  is,  however,  a^  thread  of  reasonable 
worship  running  through  the  whole  service,  which  commends 
it  to  our  careful  consideration,  and  suggests  frequent  enquiries 
as  to  the  model  after  which  it  was  framed.  We  are  unable 
to  answer  any  such  questions  at  the  present  time :  perhaps 
some  Sanskrit  original  may  be  discovered  and  translated  for 
the  benefit  of  future  students,  but  at  present  we  must  rest 
contented  with  what  we  have — satisfied  to  know  that  Bud- 
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dhism  is  not  merely  a  cold  philosophical  system,  or  a  system 
of  morals  only,  or  a  system  that  binds  men  together  as  a  com- 
munity of  religioiis  mendicants ;  but  beside  all  this,  that  it 
possesses  a  form  of  ceremonial  worship,  that  includes  in  it 
a  belief  in  future  happiness  and  the  existence  of  a  Being  of 
Supreme  Power,  and  actuated  by  a  principle  of  Supreme 
Love,  manifested  in  His  determination  to  deHver  all  creatures 
from  their  present  evil  condition. 

The  question  now  suggests  itself,  what  do  we  know  of  the 
•origin  of  the  cultiis  herein  described — ^Who  is  this  Kwan  Yin 
possessing  the  Power,  Knowledge  and  Love,  attributed  to  him 
in  this  ceremonial  worship  P 

If  written  in  fiill  the  Chinese  title  of  this  Bodhisattva  would 
be  Kwan  Shai  Yin,  a  title  translated  by  Sir  J.  Davis,  ^She 
who  hears  the  cries  of  men/'  By  M.  R^musat  it  is  rendered, 
"Vox  contemplans  saeculum;''  whilst  MM.  Klaproth  and 
JuHen  consider  it  as  a  mistaken  yersion  of  the  Sanskrit  ori- 
ginal, "  AvaloMtesvara.'* 

Without  doubt  the  original  appellation  of  the  Bodhisattva 
was  Avalokitesvara ;  but  I  think  the  theory  that  "  isvara"  has 
been  mistaken  for  "  swara"  is  far-fetched. 

It  does  not  appear  likely  that  the  learned  priests  who  super- 
intended the  translation  of  the  originals  into  the  Chinese, 
should  have  made  such  a  mistake  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
proof  that  they  did  not,  inasmuch  as  in  the  same  chapter  we 
frequently  meet  with  both  renderings  "  Kwan  Tseu  Tsai"  and 
**Kwan  Shai  Yin"  used  indifferently;  the  first  being  the 
literal  rendering  of  Avalokitesvara,  and  the  other  the  popular 
equivalent. 

With  respect  to  the  correct  English  translation  of  these 
titles,  we  know  that  the  common  rendering  of  Kwan  Shai 
Yin,  is  "  She  who  hears  the  cries  of  men,"  and  hence  the 
name,  the  "  Goddess  of  Mercy,"  given  to  this  Bodhisattva ; 
but  this  appears  rather  to  be  a  description  of  his  character, 
than  a  true  translation  of  the  name  itself  In  the  6th  Book 
of  the  Surangama  SAtra,  his  character  is  fully  described,  as 
one  who  is  always  ready  to  assist  and  rescue  men  from  trouble, 
hence  he  is  always  invoked  in  time  of  danger.     Fah  Hian, 
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when  nearly  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  tells  us  that  he 
and  his  fellow  religionists  all  called  on  the  name  of  Avalokit- 
esvara  to  save  them  from  their  peril.  And  so  in  many 
other  cases  that  might  be  cited.  The  Temple  of  "Fei-loi 
Kwan  Yin"  in  the  city  of  Canton,  was  erected,  or  rather 
enlarged  and  beautified,  after  the  first  siege  of  that  city 
by  the  English  in  1842,  because,  as  the  printed  account 
goes,  "  Kwan  Yin  appeared  on  that  occasion  over  the  city  to 
protect  and  save  it,  in  consequence  of  which  the  shot  and 
shells  of  the  Barbarians  fell  harmless  among  the  people.*'  It 
was  a  misfortune,  however,  for  the  votaries  of  this  worship, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  bombardment  of  that  city,  the 
fire  of  the  assailants  happened  to  be  directed  immediately 
against  that  quarter  of  the  city  where  stood  that  very  temple, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  was  soon  reduced  to  compara- 
tive ruin,  and  when  we  entered  it,  after  cessation  of  the  fire, 
we  found  the  incense  still  burning  and  a  few  of  the  last  sup- 
pliants for  mercy  still  hovering  about  the  ruined  courts.  This 
all  shews  the  aspect  in  which  Kwan  Yin  is  regarded,  and 
Avalokitesvara  was  regarded,  by  modem  and  ancient  wor- 
shippers. 

Still  I  cannot  think  that  the  title  the  Bodhisattva  bears  can 
be  literally  Englished  by  "  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,*'  or  as  M. 
Klaproth  has  it,  "  The  Being  who  contemplates  with  love." 
I  know  it  is  hazardous  to  suggest  any  other  version  after  M. 
Bumouf  has  sanctioned  such  a  signification  for  the  passive 
participle^  "avalokita,"  ^  but  he  appears  to  have  lent  his 
sanction  to  this  rendering  only  on  the  ground  that  the 
Chinese  and  Thibetan  equivalents  required  it.  But  if  I  am 
not  mistaken  the  Chinese  title,  "  Kwan  Shai  Yin,"  or  "  Kwan 
Tseu  Tsai,"  may  as  well  be  rendered  the  "  Manifested  voice," 
or  the  "Manifested  Self-Existent  One,"  as  by  the  active 
participle,  "  She  who  contemplates"  or  "  the  contemplating" 
the  voices  or  cries  of  men.  And  if  so,  it  seems  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  in  the  original  the  passive  participle  was 
intended  to  have  its  real  force :  so  that  "  Avalokitesvara,*'  or, 

1  Introdoction  to  Indian  Buddhism,  p.  226,  note. 
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in  Chinese,  "  Kwan  Tseu  Tsai/'  may  very  jusdy  be  rendered 
"the  Manifested  Deity." 

This  rendering  is  in  absolute  agreement  with  what  is  re- 
lated concerning  the  peculiar  attributes  of  this  Bodhisattva, 
viz.,  that  on  being  invoked  by  suppUants  he  manifests  him- 
self to  deliver  them.  Hiouen  Thsang  relates  how  those  who 
worshipped  him,  were  rewarded  by  his  coming  out,  as  it  were, 
from  the  image  before  which  they  said  their  prayers.  And 
so,  also,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  worship,  he  tells  us  that  on 
the  top  of  Moimt  Potalaka  (perhaps  Pedura-Talla-QBlIa,  in 
Ceylon)  this  divinity  was  accustomed  to  manifest  himself 
under  various  forms,  sometimes  as  Isvara,  at  others  as  one  of 
the  Pasupatas,  and  so  on,  just  as  the  occasion  required.  In 
fact,  the  secret  of  all  the  reverence  paid  to  him  is  the  belief 
that  Avalokitesvara  would  reveal  himself  to  the  devotees  who 
frequented  his  shrine,  and  bring  them  deliverance ;  hence  it 
appears  that  the  title,  "  the  Manifested  Deity,  *'  or  "  tsvara," 
is  not  an  unlikely  rendering  of  the  originaL 

But  it  may  be  asked  whence  the  title  Kwan  Shai  Yin  is 
derived,  and  how  can  such  a  translation  as  the  one  proposed, 
viz.,  the   "Manifested  Voice,"  be  supported.     In  reply  to 
this,  it  miist  be  considered  that  the  worship  of  Kwan  Tiel 
was  probably  introduced  into  China  from  the  northern  achooL 
of  Buddhism,  aud  not  from  Ceylon.     There  is  no  such  Divinity 
as  Kwan  Yin,  or  Avalokitesvara,  known  amongst  the  southern 
Buddhists.     Yet  most  probably  the  cultus  originated  amongst 
them,  if  not  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  itself.     But  the  worship 
of  Avalokitesvara  in  those  parts  was  simply  the  worship  of 
Yishnu,  who  we  know  is  described  as  manifesting  himself  (as 
to  Yijaya)  in  different  forms  to  all  those  whom  he  regarded 
with  favour,  and  we  know  also  that  Ceylon  was  always  con- 
sidered as  being  under  the  protection  of  Yishnu ;  hence,  I 
say,  the  possibility  of  this  particular  worship  having  been 
imported  into  Buddhism,  from  this  popular  belief  in  the 
South  of  India.     But  as  the  cultus  spread  further  and  wider, 
it  necessarily  came  into  contact  with  other  legends  and  popu- 
lar modes  of  religious  worship,  and  so  amongst  the  Sivite 
worshippers  of  the  North,  the  idea  of  a  "Manifested  God" 
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took  the  form  of  Siva,  and  as  the  Buddhist  philosophy  de- 
veloped itself,  other  forms  and  characteristics  would  be  attri- 
buted to  this  popular  and  plastic  Deity. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  later  development  of  Buddhism 
taught  that  each  of  the  mortal,  or  M&nushi  Buddhas,  had  a 
corresponding  Dhy&ni  Buddha,  just  as  Brahm&  we  may  say, 
was  developed  from  Brahmft.  Now  the  Dhy&ni  Buddha, 
oorresponduig  to  Sakya  Muni,  is  Amit&bha  Buddha,  and 
hence  the  far  extended  worship  paid  to  this  particular 
Buddha ;  for  as  S&kya  Buddha  is  called  the  Saviour  of  our 
particular  Sakwala,  so  Amit&bha  is  described  as  having  even 
a  paramount  interest  in  our  welfare,  and  not  ours  only,  but 
in  that  of  all  the  infinite  Sakwalas  composing  his  '^  platform" 
of  existence  (if  we  may  so  speak).  Hence  he  is  called  the 
"  God  above  all"  by  the  Thibetans,  and,  if  not  so  called,  he 
is  so  regarded,  by  Chinese  and  Japanese  Buddhists. 

But  in  the  North  of  India  the  theory  of  each  Supreme 
Being  having  a  female,  or  Sakti,  representing  the  active 
power  of  that  Being,  had  developed  itself  at  an  early  date. 
Hence  we  find  that  the  Sakti  of  Brahm&  was  Y&ch  or  Saras- 
vati.  But  these  names  do  but  represent  the  power  of  speech, 
the  connection  being,  evidently,  between  the  faculty  of 
speech  and  the  hidden  mind,  of  which  speech  is  the  expo- 
nent. Hence  Buddhism  (according  to  its  facile  character) 
was  soon  driven  to  adopt  some  similar  theory,  and  as 
Amit&bha  was  regarded  with  supreme  devotion,  etc.,  his 
Sakti  or  active  power  was  at  first  spoken  of  as  Avalokitesvara, 
i.e.  the  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  and  afterwards  indifierently 
as  Kwan  Yin  or  the  "  Manifested  Voice,"  corresponding  to 
the  female  power  called  V^ch  or  Sarasvati.  Hence  we  find 
that  Sarasvatl  is  adored  in  Thibet  as  the  Sakti  of  ManjusrS,^ 
simply  because  he^  i.e.  Manjusrt,  is  regarded  as  the  chief 
divinity  and  protector  of  the  country ;  and  so  also  we  may 
reasonably  argue  that  as  the  belief  in  Amit&bha  spread  to- 
wards China,  and  afterwards  to  Japan,  that  the  worship  of 
Avalokitesvara  under  the  title  of  Kwan  Yin  (or  Yftch)  accom- 
panied it,  and  has  ever  after  remained  attached  to  it.  TTe 
^  Schlagintweit,  p.  66  n. 
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need  not  repeat  that  the  two  titles  have  the  same  meaning, 
and  that  as  Sarasvati  was  the  Goddess  of  Speech,  or  as  Y&ch 
represented  that  power,  so  also  that  Kwan  Yin  is  but  the 
"  Manifested  Voice." 

Hence  again  this  Bodhisattva  is  nearly  always  represented 
in  China  under  a  female  form,  so  much  so,  that  to  us  she  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  simply  because 
when  so  represented  she  is  the  exponent  of  the  character  of 
Buddha,  who  is  always  regarded  as  being  principally  in- 
fluenced by  the  attribute  of  Love  in  all  he  did  for  the  benefit 
of  men. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  title 
Kwan  Yin,  given  in  China  and  Japan  to  the  Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara. 

I  may  now  say  that  Kwan  Yin  is  there  worshipped  under 
many  various  shapes.  It  was  my  fortune  some  years  ago  to 
live  for  many  months  in  the  town  of  Hakodadi,  in  the  North 
of  Japan,  and  there  on  the  diflerent  hills  that  surrounded  the 
town,  I  found  thirty-two  images  of  this  Being  (called  by  the 
Japanese  Kanon),  each  possessing  particular  features— one,  for 
instance,  with  two  faces  and  four  arms ;  another  with  three 
faces  and  six  arms,  etc. ; — and  I  further  discovered  that  these 
figures  were  well  recognized  models  of  different  idols  in  the 
thirty-two  chief  temples  of  the  country,  in  which  the  worship 
of  Kanon  is  particularly  affected.  So,  also,  in  China,  Kwan 
Yin  is  worshipped  under  very  various  shapes — at  one  time  as 
"  Kwan  Yin  of  the  Southern  Seas,"  ♦.«.,  no  doubt,  as  inhabit- 
ing Potalaka  (which  is  in  Ceylon),  and  as  such  she  is  adored 
and  invoked  by  sailors.  Then  she  is  worshipped  by  women 
as  the  Goddess  of  parturition,  and  so  also  she  is  represented, 
as  in  the  present  work,  as  being  possessed  of  a  thousand  eyes 
and  a  thousand  hands,  indicating  her  supreme  wisdom  and 
power,  to  know  all  things  and  deliver  all  men.  In  the  roll 
which  accompanies  the  Chinese  text,  are  representations  of 
some  forms  under  which  Kwan  Yin  is  known  to  the  Chinese. 
Perhaps  the  most  curious  of  all  is  the  one  in  which  he  is  des- 
cribed as  the  "  Great  Manes,"  no  doubt  referring  to  the 
Persian  Manes,  the  founder  of  the  Manichaean  sect.      We 
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may  gather  from  these  representations  the  real  mode  of  re- 
garding this  cultus :  as  being  in  fact  adoration  paid  to  every 
form  of  Wisdom  and  Beneficence,  idealized  under  a  particular 
figure  and  admitted,  at  an  early  period,  as  a  proper  personifi- 
cation of  those  attributes. 

The  work  here  translated  does  not  profess  to  be  a  version 
of  any  Sanskrit  original :  it  forms  part  of  the  Imperial  collec- 
tion of  Sacred  Books,  and  has  a  preface  written  by  Yung  loh 
the  second  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  a.d.  1412.  It  appears  to 
have  been  re-printed  at  the  Hai  chwang  Sze,  near  Canton 
(where  I  procured  my  own  copy),  in  the  6th  year  of  Kea  King, 
!>.,  A.D.  1802. 

I  have  been  unable  to  revise  the  translation,  and  I  am  con- 
scious of  many  faults  being  contained  in  it ;  but  should  it  be 
considered  of  sufficient  importance,  the  work  of  revision  might 
be  subsequently  attended  to,  and  perhaps  the  whole  rendered 
more  intelligible. 

In  the  translation  I  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  words  com- 
monly understood  to  represent  equivalent  expressions  in 
Chinese,  as  e,g.y  in  rendering  the  phrase  "  the  thousand-handed 
and  thousand-eyed  Kwan  Yin"  by  the  expression  Omniscient 
and  Omnipotent,  and  also  in  other  cases — in  all  of  which  I 
hope  I  have  not  been  guided  by  anything  but  a  wish  correctly 
to  render  the  original. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  I  have  not  in  the  translation  written 
down  all  the  Dh&ranls,  as  they  are  (unless  restored  to  their 
originals)  unmeaning  sounds.  They  are  repeated  by  the 
priests  merely  by  rote,  and  with  "  no  understanding."  On 
examination,  they  are  found  to  be  invocations  addressed  to  all 
the  Buddhas,  and  to  the  popular  idols  of  India ;  interspersed 
with  frequent  recitation  of  the  words  Om,  Svah,  Sri,  &c. 

Lee,  15, 1865. 
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Akt.  XI. — The  Hymns  of  the  Gaupdyaruu  and  the  Legend  of 
King  Asamdtu  Sy  Professor  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  Hon. 
M.R.A.S. 

Haying  lately  received  two  new  MSS.  of  S&yana's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Big-yeda,  I  thought  that  a  few  lines  on  the 
character  of  these  MSS.,  and  on  the  proper  use  to  be  made  of 
Sanskrit  MSS.  in  general,  might  be  of  some  interest  both  in 
England  and  in  India.  I  owe  these  MSS.  to  the  kindness 
and  enlightened  generosity  of  Dr.  Shao  Daji,  who  is  well 
known  to  the  members  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  both  as 
an  intelligent  collector  of  Indian  antiquities,  inscriptions,  and 
manuscripts,  and  as  a  careful  and  successM  inquirer  into  the 
history  and  chronology  of  India.  I  had  explained  to  him  and 
to  other  friends  of  mine  in  India  the  great  difficulties  I  have 
to  contend  with  in  editing  the  two  final  Ashtakas  of  the  Big- 
veda.  Though  I  possess  nine  MSS.  of  S&yana's  Commentary, 
yet,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  prefaces  to  the  four  published 
volumes  of  the  Rig-veda,  these  nine  MSS.  are  only  varieties 
of  three  original  types,  and  as  the  later  portions  of  S&yana's 
great  exegetical  work  have  evidently  been  much  less  read  and 
studied  in  India  than  the  former,  the  text  is  frequently  in  a 
very  corrupt  state,  and  in  several  passages  past  all  hope  of 
mending.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  waited  so  long 
before  sending  the  last  two  Mandalas  of  my  edition  of  the 
Brig-veda  to  press,  particularly  as  I  had  some  hope  of  re* 
ceiving  an  old  and  excellent  MS.  from  the  South  of  India. 
Whenever  I  heard  of  the  existence  of  an  old  or  otherwise 
promising  MS.  of  S&yana,  I  always  sent  to  my  correspondent 
in  India  a  number  of  test  passages,  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  the  MS.  in  question  contained  any  independent 
readings.  A  collation  of  three  or  four  passages  in  which  all 
my  MSS.  shared  exactly  the  same  mistake,  was  generally  suf- 
ficient to  establish  whether  or  not  the  new  MS.  represented 
an  independent  family,  and  a  comparison  of  some  other  pas- 
sages in  which  one  of  the  three  families  had  its  peculiar  fiEtolts 
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or  omisaioiiB,  sufficed  to  show  to  wluch  of  the  three  the  MS. 
belonged. 

It  is  well  known  by  this  time  that  a  mere  collation  of  MSS. 
and  an  accumulation  of  various  readings  are  of  little  use  for 
critical  purposes.  MSS.  are  copied  from  one  another^  and  if 
we  have  ten  MSS.  all  copied  from  the  same  original,  the 
Tarious  readings  of  these  MSS.  are  clearly  of  no  documentary 
value  whatever.  It  is  quite  possible  that  here  and  there  some 
of  the  more  intelligent  copyists  may  have  been  struck  by  the 
palpable  errors  of  the  original  before  them,  and  the  corrections 
which  they  introduced  may  carry  conviction  to  every  reader. 
Yet,  according  to  the  principles  of  diplomatic  criticisi^  so  well 
laid  down  by  Lachmann,  and  at  present  adopted  by  all  clas- 
sical scholars  of  note,  these  corrections  can  claim  no  more 
authority  than  the  conjectures  of  an  individual,  unless  it  can 
be  proved,  and  this  is  very  difficult,  that  the  copyist  had 
before  him  more  than  one  MS.  at  the  time.  The  object  of 
diplomatic  criticism  is  not  to  restore  the  most  correct  or  the 
most  plausible  text,  but  that  text,  with  all  its  mistakes  and 
omissions,  which  a  comparison  of  all  the  MSS.  at  our  disposal 
places  within  our  reach.  Hence  our  first  object  in  examining 
and  collatiug  MSS.  must  be  to  establish  their  respective  worth 
and  weight  as  witnesses.  We  ought  to  be  most  careftd  not  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  swayed  either  by  the  beautiful  writing  or 
by  the  age  of  any  MS.  Though  the  age  of  a  MS.  is  always  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance,  it  happens  not  imfrequently 
that  a  modem  copy  possesses  greater  doctmientary  value 
than  an  older  copy,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  copied 
straight  fix>m  a  MS.  of  greater  age  than  any  which  we  have 
access  to.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  the 
Ca.  MS.  of  S&yana,  which,  although  the  oldest,  is  of  far  less 
value  critically  than  the  modem  MS.  A.  Colebr.  Let  it  once 
be  established  that  out  of  ten  MSS.,  B,  C,  D,  are  copied  from 
A;  that  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  can  all  be  traced  back  to  a  common 
source ;  and  that  J  stands  by  itself : — ^then  the  office  of  an  editor 
is  simply  to  establish  for  each  doubtful  passage  the  reading  of 
A,  the  reading  that  will  account  for  the  variations,  if  any,  in 
E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  and  the  reading  of  J.  To  give  one  of  these 
readings  in  the  printed  text  and  the  others  in  the  notes,  is  all 
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that  can  be  required  of  him.  After  confronting  in  numerous 
places  the  evidence  of  three  witnesses,  it  will,  generally,  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  their  respective  value,  and 
it  is  no  doubt  the  greatest  triumph  of  diplomatic  criticism  if 
it  is  possible,  by  conclusive  evidence,  to  establish  the  para- 
mount authority  of  one  among  three  or  more  apparently  in- 
dependent traditions.  In  classical  philology,  where  we  have 
mostly  to  deal  with  MSS.  which  directly  or  indirectly  must 
be  traced  back  to  the  original  MS.  of  an  individual  author, 
the  establishment  of  one  supreme  authority  is  an  object 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  In  India,  where  the  individual 
author  is  frequently  merged  in  a  school,  and  where  oral 
teaching  opens,  even  in  modem  times,  so  wide  a  door  to  dis- 
turbing influences,  we  must  be  prepared  to  arrive  in  the  end 
at  several  independent  authorities,  generally  localised  in  the 
principal  seats  of  Brahmanic  learning.  Thus,  although  there 
may  have  been  one  original  text  of  the  R&m&yana,  it  would 
clearly  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  restore  that  text  by  subject- 
ing the  two  traditional  texts  to  an  eclectic  criticism.  All  that 
an  editor  can  do,  is  to  give  either  the  one  or  the  other  text 
according  to  the  MSS.  and  to  the  commentaries,  belonging 
to  the  one  or  the  other  school.  The  same  applies  to  literary 
works  which  are  ascribed  to  individual  authors,  as  the  play  of 
Sakuntala,  ascribed  to  Kalid^a.  Here,  too,  the  two  traditional 
texts  or  '  recensions '  must  be  kept  apart,  though,  in  this  case, 
it  is  less  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  the  original. 
With  regard  to  the  text  of  the  Vedas,  the  Brahmans  them- 
selves recognised  the  existence  of  independent  traditions  or 
branches  (s&kh&s) ;  they  chronicled  the  various  readings  of 
the  hymns  and  even  of  the  Br&hmanas,  and  this  at  so  early 
a  date,  that  we  cannot  ascribe  these  variations  to  the  negli- 
gence of  scribes,  but  only  to  the  influence  of  oral  tradition, 
kept  up  in  different  families  and  schools.  What  applies  to  the 
text  of  the  Vedas,  applies  with  equal,  or  even  greater,  force 
to  their  commentaries.  Although  the  commentary  of  S&yana 
was  composed  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era,  and 
although  I  possess  one  MS.,  written  not  more  than  about  a 
hundred  years  later,  yet  that  MS.  (Ca.)  cannot  claim  the  su- 
preme  authority,  which  for  instance  the  codex  Laurentianus  A. 
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daims  among  the  MSS.  of  Sophocles.  The  MS.  of  Colebrooke 
(A  2),  although  of  a  much  more  modern  date,  about  1761  a.d., 
represents  in  innumerable  passages  a  less  corrupt  and  less 
mangled  text;  at  all  events  a  text  which  could  not  possibly 
have  passed  through  that  phase  which  is  exhibited  in  Ca.  I  have 
repeatedly,  in  the  prefaces  to  my  edition  of  the  Rig-veda,  ex- 
plained the  principles  by  which  I  have  been  guided  in  re- 
storing the  text  of  S&yana.  Having  to  supply  a  text  that 
should  be  practically  useful,  I  have  had  to  deviate  from  the 
strict  principles  of  diplomatic  criticism,  so  far  as  to  place  mani- 
fest blunders,  even  when  they  were  supported  by  all  the  MSS., 
in  the  notes.  I  have  chiefly  done  so  when  none  of  the  readings 
of  the  MSS.  would  have  yielded  any  sense  whatever,  or,  when 
I  was  enabled,  by  consulting  the  originals  from  which  S&yana 
quoted,  to  support  my  corrections  by  independent  authority. 
I  have  on  two  or  three  occasions  allowed  an  explanation, 
though  it  appeared  in  one  or  two  MSS.  only,  and  was  clearly 
a  marginal  note  of  a  later  student,  and  not  S&yana's  own, 
to  form  part  of  the  printed  text,  simply  because  I  imagined  it 
would  be  useful,  and  might  be  passed  over  if  given  only  in 
the  notes.  Deviations  like  these  from  the  strict  rules  followed 
by  Lachmann,  Haupt,  and  others,  have  always  been  noted  in 
the  Varietaa  Lecfiotm,  I  do  not  wish  to  defend  them  even  in 
the  edition  of  a  work  like  S&yana's  Commentary,  and  I  have 
carefully  avoided  them  in  the  later  volumes. 

In  order  to  show  the  position  which  the  two  new  MSS.  of 
S&yana,  lately  received  from  Dr.  Bhao  Daji,  hold  in  the  well- 
established  pedigree  of  S&yana's  MSS.,  I  have  chosen  a  pas- 
sage where  S&yana  gives  a  long  extract  from  a  Brilhmana. 
These  extracts  are  generally  full  of  blunders,  and  imless  they 
can  be  verified  in  the  original  from  which  they  are  taken, 
they  are  very  troublesome  to  an  editor.  Their  lysefulness, 
however,  for  determining  the  relative  position  of  our  MSS.  is 
all  the  greater,  because  the  scribes,  who  had  little  difficulty 
in  correcting  blunders  in  the  uniform  and  business-like  style 
of  Sftyana,  found  it  more  difficult  to  deal  with  the  antiquated 
words  and  grammatical  forms  of  the  Brilhmanas,  and  therefore 
contented  themselves  generally  with  copying  letter  by  letter 
the  original  before  them.    It  will  be  seen  at  one  glance^  by 
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comparing  the  texts  of  the  Tarions  MSS.  in  this  passage,  that 
of  the  two  MSS.  lent  to  me  by  Dr.  Bhao  Daji,  the  one  whioh 
I  mark  S.D.  belongs  to  the  B.  class,  the  other  which  I  mark 
A.D.  belongs  to  the  A.  class.  The  first  MS.  (B.D.)  is  written  in 
a  beautiful  hand,  with  large  and  distinct  letters,  and  contains 
both  text  and  commentary.  It  has  no  date,  at  least  not  in 
that  portion  of  it  which  I  was  able  to  examine.  The  other 
MS.  (A.D.)  is  likewise  written  in  a  very  distinct  hand,  but  the 
letters  are  smaller  and  less  carefully  formed.  In  the  centre 
of  each  page,  space  is  lefb  for  inserting  the  text,  but  it  is  only 
in  the  sixth  Ashtaka,  and  in  the  seventh  as  far  as  foL  51,  that 
the  text  has  been  added.  In  the  eighth  Ashtaka  the  commentaiy 
occupies  the  whole  page,  no  space  being  left  for  the  text.  At 
the  end  of  the  eighth  Ashtaka  a  date  is  given,  1813,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  Samvat,  i.e.  1757  a.d.  The  name  of  the 
writer  is  not  clear,  but  it  may  be  meant  for  Sad&sim,  the  son  of 
Jagann&tha.  Whoever  the  writer  was,  he  lived,  like  the 
writer  of  Colebrooke's  MS.,  at  Benares,  and  this  so  fiur  con- 
firms my  opinion  that  the  A.  class  represents  the  Benares 
text,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  B.  class  represents  the  scho- 
lastic tradition  of  Bombay  and  Poonah,  and  the  C.  class,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  Ashtakas,  that  of  Calcutta.  In  order  to 
explain  the  arrangement  of  the  following  extracts,  I  have  only 
to  add  that  the  first  class  of  MSS.  comprises,  besides  the  MSS. 
of  Dr.  Bhao  Daji  and  Colebrooke,  the  two  C.  MSS.,  which, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  my 
edition  (p.  viii.),  are  in  the  later  Ashtakas  derived  from  an 

A.  source.  Taylor's  MS.  too,  which  in  the  earlier  Ajshtakas 
belonged  to  the  B.  class,  and  was  therefore  marked  B.  4.,  be- 
longs in  the  eighth  Ashtaka  to  the  A.  class.  How  this  came  to 
pass  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  MSS.  were  cc^ied 
from  difierent  originals  lent  to  Taylor,  Mill,  and  Wilson  by  per- 
sons residing  in  difierent  parts  of  India.  The  second,  or  C.  class, 
is  now  represented  by  one  MS.  only,  the  oldest  hitherto  known 
in  Europe,  which  I  continue  to  quote  as  Ca.     In  the  third,  or 

B.  class,  B.  1.  is  the  MS.  of  Stevenson ;  B.  2.  the  MS.  of 
Bumouf,  as  copied  by  me  in  1847 ;  B.  3.  is  the  new  copy 
mentioned  by  me  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume,  now  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Gbldstiicker,  and  kindly  collated  by  him  for 
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me ;  B.M.  is  a  fragment  of  tlie  last  Ashtaka  which  I  received 
firom  Dr.  Haug ;  B.D.  is  the  MS.  lent  me  by  Dr.  Bhao  Daji. 
The  last  line  gives  the  text  as  it  may  be  re-established  from 
an  intercomparisoii  of  the  three  families  of  S&yana's  MSS.  I 
do  not  maintain  that  it  represents  exactly  what  S&yana  wrote^ 
stiU  less  that  it  gives  the  correct  text  of  the  l^&ty&yanaka.  It 
is  simply  impossible,  with  the  MSS.  at  our  disposal,  to  restore 
a  text  that  might  claim  to  be  identical  with  S&yana's  own 
writing.  All  that  can  be  claimed  for  our  text  is  that  it  re- 
presents S&yana's  writing  as  far  as  it  can  noic  be  restored  with 
the  help  of  our  MSS.  It  gives  what  is  obtainable  with  a  strict 
observance  of  the  rules  of  diplomatic  criticism.  It  is  not  only 
possible,  but  extremely  likely,  that  if  to-morrow  we  obtained 
S&yana's  own  manuscript,  whether  from  the  ruins  of  YidyH- 
nagara,  where  a  complete  collection  of  his  works  is  said  to 
have  been  buried,  or  from  the  MS.  which  Dr.  Haug  saw  at 
Ahmadabad,  and  to  which  he  assigns  the  date  of  Samvat  1526, 
A.D.  1470,  we  should  find  slight  variations  between  S&yana's 
original  and  the  nearest  approach  to  it  that  is  within  our 
reach.  It  is  still  more  likely  that  if  a  MS.  of  the  S&ty4yanaka 
were  recovered  in  India,  there  might  be  between  it  and  our 
own  restored  text,  considerable  discrepancy.  The  students  of 
Sftyana's  Commentary  know  that  this  is  frequently  the  case 
when  Sllyana  quotes  from  Brahmanas  and  SAtras,  of  which 
we  possess  both  MSS.  and  printed  texts;  and  he  has  his  choice 
between  supposing  that  S&yana  quoted  from  memory  and 
without  caring  about  minute  accuracy,  or  that  he  quoted  from 
a  8&kh&  different  from  that  which  is  before  us.  It  would  be 
easy,  no  doubt,  to  improve  the  text  of  the  BrIJmiana,  as  here 
printed,  by  conjecture.  But  those  who  know  the  mischief 
done  by  conjectural  criticism  in  classical  scholarship,  will 
deprecate,  most  strongly,  any  coimtenance  given  to  it  by 
Sanskrit  scholars.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  chief  business 
of  modem  critics  is  to  cleanse  the  text  of  the  classics  from  the 
improvements  introduced  by  the  ingenious  editors  of  the  last 
three  centuries,  and  we  ought  not  to  neglect  this  lesson  in 
preparing  our  own  editiones  principes.  Let  an  editor  give  what 
there  is,  and  let  the  commentator  and  translator  say  what 
might  be,  or  what  ought  to  be. 
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CM.  Ti-^TifT^  sii^m^i*  ^^inf?tTnwW 

B.  1.  TpNiT^T^  -SlT^T^nwr  I  TWfiff^  <l^l<^8 

B.  8.  TRV^n^m^  an<<i«i«ni  ^^#f?r  <i^>«hft 


edition. 


A.D.  ^nT^piT  ^«RT»i^  ^T^  ^^w^Trnr  im*iidL 
^B.  4.  irt^T^'n'  Ti^«PTrt#  ^t^  ir^iiT^m^  ^rw^n^ 
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B.  2.  ^T«irr^Tt  ^^  l^tl^^*^^  ''"^  wi^ 

B.3.  ^la^ifiTi^  f»<aldi<s<^  ^q^<^*n4^  ^nt^^TTiTvt 

•A.D.  (4|%||«n^<i^<RTiV^«Tt^<E|«||^^^^4JUx^|4i4 

CM.  t%"«TOt^1R?fnftl|t^lT«rr^TTTT^^^JT^W 
CW.  ^  Ul^^ ^?^^ Vt  W^  MflI^<I  TT  ^  ;^U^^I«M 

B.  8.  p|Hii^4^ ^^?f\ vt t{T9VffT%xj TJ^ ^Tv^rnr^ 

B.M.  fir^r4^<(i  y^dl  iJt»iN*iyi^TTTT^4^*)'^i*'R 

,B.  D.  firar4^<<i q^^ vt  JiU^mr^T x\^  ^i^^\>h4 


4?4  HTUHS  OF  THB  OAITpItANAS. 

'A..D.  ^TT^Hg:  fl*<«*nni   tWV»    <nni^^H*ll»d^ 

A.     qrraijj:  ^*i<miOi    <i«iirtft    <nm«iinigd4^ 
jca.    n^ipi^:  ^i^re'nlH  TT^^  wnrra^  w  «?i  ^ 

B.2.    VTJ  ^^    <l<l<l^ft    *nMl<l|iH4<lgfl^ 

B. 3.  xj^  ^^  <ni«thft  <nMi<i«ii*ii  '•Jnit 

B.  M.  TITT  n^  TTOWrt  <TJMl<l«ll*<i  "STTOt 

.B.  D.  1^7  mi^  Tmti  *\\^\^^\M\  "smt 


edition. 


'A. D.  'HPRnr  ^r^  'H^'hV  (4i^i<ii«$<in  x^  ^  it  'miT— 
.  c.  M.  ^wm  m^  4\U^M\  ftrwmr^  Tm  %  w  ^^- 

I  ca.    TIT  Ti'R^^  i4tf^4V  f^  T  ^rr  tt^^  ttt  %  'rV^- 

B.  3.  >«R»m^¥t  iRlf^^  fiqifli^ial  T:m %  w  ^hm- 
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B.  2.  ipit  '?rf»r>rWt<ft  m^^di  Trar  ^  ^r^ 

B.  3.    IRT  ^lf*R?n?tf^  dN^rli  TRT       ^W^ 

B.  M.  iRT  ^ifif^fTcftf^  rnr^rrr  rfW     ^^m^ 

^B.  D.  ^PIT  ^t^TRWtf^  TTR^fft  TRI       ^3WW 

Text  In -.17   ^       .i.£vr^   .  "  «s  i» 


A.  ^>  w  '^^  i<i<ir^rTi<iM  Tim  ^f!f^^t  ^m 
CM.  i|5^V  ^[x  ^  T?nif^t%<T^  Tim  *fi;'*ii^  'rat 
cw.  iHV  ^n"  "^  ni«if^pH<R  fRiT  ^«t?T5Tf>-  ^rqr 

B.  4.  f^T^wf  ^  m^  nmOfjl^iiM  rrar  *R*Mi4l  vm 

fB.  1.  »|^  ^  ^  ^KiHytdiKi  ?raT  <iif<*n^1  ^rar 
B.  2.  ^«ntV  "«  '^  i4i«if^ni<i«i  ?reT  »R<*ii?1  ^rar 
B.  3.  ^«raV  ^  ^  Mi*jr<|T^<ni  <raT  ^rft^rfl-  ^rqr 

B.  D.  ^^^  ^  -^^  vn«fiijpri<Ki  Trm  yR<*i<^  ^rit 
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3. 1.  ^cTT  H         ^^tfh  tIV  ii^  ^^^TTm<i^4d  wm: 
B.  2.  ^  H  ^tf^  ^  ^J^wr  ^4y*TfMiii^ia  ^nm: 


editton. 


B.  3.    lT44d4dl^4il«<tjid:  TTftfV  ^^Mlf*<«<lf<  N 
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^  The  B.  MSS.  differ  from  the  A.  and  Ca.  MSS.  by  puttings  J^  instead 
of  ^ni .    The  repetition  of  U(I^144  is  a  sHp  of  the  writer  of  A.D. 

*  All  B.  MSa  have  "iRian^  right,  whUe  the  A.  MSS.  have  the  mistake 
W^1>  which  reappears  in  the  stiU  more  corrupt  Ca.  ^wHSl^* 

'  AU  the  B.  MSS.  bhmder  in  the  third  vowel  of  ^iT^RfTfTt ;  the  A.  MSS. 
are  right ;  Ca.  blunders  in  leaving  out  the  anusvdra. 

The  patronymic  name  of  Asam&ti,  which  I  suppose  to  be  "^T^nfttf  >  is 
corrupt  in  all  MSS.  The  A.  MSS.  agree  in  '<|ai|!l(td  except  B.  4,  which 
has  been  corrected,  and  C.  W^  which  has  the  slight  variation  of 
^HITlTttf  7  while  the  B.  MSS.  support  throughout  at  all  events  the  vriddhi 
vowel  of  the  third  syllable,  which  also  appears  in  the  faulty  reading  of  Ca. 
B.  1  and  2  are  more  closely  united,  and  so  are  B.  3,  B.M.,  and  B.D. ; 
the  former  giving  ^Wi^^g  or  •Iff,  the  latter  "^^TOTTlft^ .  See  R.V.  x, 
00,  5.  On  Asam&ti,  see  Lassen,  Indische  Alterthumskunde  (first  edition), 
voL  1.  p.  xiii.  note  31 ;  Colebrooke,  Misc.  Essays,  i.  p.  25. 

^  B.M.  stands  alone  in- furnishing  the  right  reading  ifV^lTilT,  the  cor- 
rection probably  of  an  individual  copyist,  unsupported  even  by  the  nearest 
MS.  B.D.  The  short  vowel  in  the  second  syllable  is  equally  peculiar  to  B.M. 

*  The  right  reading  ^M|4|4)^  is  nearly  preserved  in  A.  Other  MSS. 
belonging  to  this  class,  C.  M.  and  A.D.  slide  into  ^^^JM^jQ.  B.  4 
leems  to  gpive  ^RiprT^t%)  and  this  is  the  reading  of  Ca.  The  B.  MSS. 
add  to  it  a  new  mistake  ^^4||4d . 

'  The  A.  class  and  Ca.  have  throughout  the  right  reading  "^mRf ,  fol- 
lowed by  1|Qr>  which  I  think  is  meant  for  '^TEf*  B.  1  and  2  have  taken  7^^ 
as  one  word,  and  left  IIT?  without  the  ?f ,  thus  rendering  it  unintelligpible. 
B.  3,  B.M.  and  B.D.  have  the  same  lacuna. 

'  The  patronymic  has  again  puzzled  the  scribes.  The  A.  and  Ca.  MSS. 
now  agree  in  ^{(11111^%  or  4^|9l[li^^.  B.  4  brings  in  the  long  '^  in 
4^1911  |i4^9,  which  seems  to  come  from  B.  unless  it  is  accidental.  B.  1  and 2 
have  i,|9l||^|^  and  •$.,  to  which  they  inclined  before ;  while  B,  3,  B.M., 
and  B.D.  approach  to  their  former  blunder  ^IJHIIAhS  . 

^  The  anusvdra  in  f^  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  A.  dass.  B  1 
and  2  are  held  together  by  their  common  lacuna ;  B.  3,  B.M.  and  B.D. 
by  the  anusvdra  on  the  second  syllable* 

®  The  spelling  of  ^f^l^t  or  ^^'  *®*"^*  *®  P^***^*  *®  ^^^*  "^^  ^^^^ 
'^^^9  to  dwell,  may  be  construed  with  a  locative,  in  the  sense  of  "to  dwell 
with." 

*^  ^^*n4\  is  probably  intended  for  V^<4||<|\*  1*^®  readings  of 
the  different  MSS.  might  seem  to  suggest  ^QlfHt  or  ^^41^*  but  I 
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prefer  l|^<^4|l€f\  because  this  word  is  used  in  the  llkn^ya-brfthniana,  xiii. 
12.  There  we  find  two  Mfty&'s,  evidently  treated  as  females,  Imt  acting  a 
similar  part  to  that  assigned  to  the  two  priests  in  our  legends.  I  snbjoin 
the  text  and  Sftyana's  Commentary  (MS.  Wilson,  396,  p.  161  a) :  jf^Mfl^- 

m^  im:  ^rfrfa  ^if  <^^)^^  trt^M^  ^T^^t^  HTftwrn  i  iwtihr 

J^:  I  W^mf^  ^«miT^  l  ^nWRI^  l  Here  then  p|<M^<irf>  would 
have  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  of  the  race  of,  or  similar  to  Kir&tas,*  it 
M'onld  be  a  feminine,  corresponding  to  H4I4^4||%,  and  the  singular  in  the 
feminine  would  therefore  be  pl^l^^Hf),  masc.  RKIM^Z  In  our 
passage,  on  the  contrary,  f^SWTTn^R^  °^^^  ^  ^  masculine  in  the  nom* 
dual,  and  would  therefore  lead  us  to  suppose  that  f^R^^  and  ^nffT 
were  the  names  of  the  two  sorcerers.  They  occur  again  as  male  demons 
in  the  l^tapatha  Brfthmana  1. 1, 4, 14,  and  in  the  Bphaddevatft.  SAymiia  in 
his  commentary  on  the  l^atapatha  Brfthmana  explains  f)|4^|fl|m$^  by 
ftrUcWrrgrf^  flll^^<!jOf«fl^  '^^THI^ '  ^^  another  passage,  the 
T&ndya  (xiii.  7)  uses  the  fem.  termination  of  the  dual,  (liT%  for  ^9^> 
for  the  masc.    Here,  however,  the  commentator  calls  it  f^4|4|W€|: . 

^^  The  A.  M8S.  agree  on  J{  f ,  t>.  if  V>  ^^  the  ;4  of  B.  4  Is  fWnn  the 
margin.    The  B.  MSS.  on  the  contrary  all  point  to  limf[. 

^'  f^Ml41^^  marks  the  A.  and  GeL  MSS. ;  fi|Ml41<*f  the  B.  MSS. 

^'  TheA.MSS.agreein4<[^^^|,insteadof  4<ii|4miwhichisfaitended 
by  the  B.  MSS.  B.  4  has  the  B.  readhig,  and  alone  of  all  MSS.  supplies^ 
the  reading  ^fff-    ^*  mixes  up  the  two  readings. 

^^  In  the  lacuna  after  X(J^  and  in  ^ff^rf^  we  have  marked  features  of  the 
entire  B.  class.  B.  4  has  its  own  peculiar  mistake,  Mi,l^f|^(J*  which  could 
only  refer  to  the  two  Asuras,  while  it  is  meant  for  the  Ikshvl&as,  i^. 
Asamati  and  the  Ratiiaprosh^has. 
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^'  The  A.  da88  is  again  marked  by  retaining  the  correct  H^^^Mf^though 
met  always  dearly  written,  whereas  the  B.  MSB.  have  dearly  ^^M^^- 

^'  The  B.  MSS.  again  agree  in  the  mistake  <|\M|€|<H. 

^^  The  B.  class  is  sharply  marked  by  the  lacuna  of  HIJI^i(t  and  again 
by  IRPimtfif  instead  of  ^(i|ITlinT,  and  the  short  vowd  in  l|(\l|f<j^. 

^  The  omissicm  of  1|T  shows  the  dose  rdationship  of  B.  3,  B.M.  &  B.D. 

^  Theoriginal  reading  was  probably  l||qi)<T;  cf.l^atapatha-br&hmana, 
1. 1,  4,  16,  ^IWf?rf?f  ft^jH^KUl . 

"^  Tlie  mistake  ^^  in  A.  D.,  A.,  C.  M.,  and  C.W.  indicates  a  doser 
relationship  between  these  three  MSS. 

^  The  lacuna  after  ^(ifT  in  the  B.  MSS.  is  important ;  likewise  the 
coinddences  between  B.  1  and  B.  2  on  one  side,  and  between  B  3,  B.M. 
and  B.D.  on  the  other. 

'^  44N^®  ^  ^  mistake  that  distinguishes  theB.  MSS.  from  the  A.  and 
Ca.MSS.  ^r^f^in  CM.  is  a  mere  lapsus  calamiy  repeated  in  C.W.  So  is 
lJV^T*hiA.D.andB.4,  and  again  IT^f^.  Is^lQm  intended  for^^f^^? 

"  The  A.  MSS.  agree  in  •IfV^nff'T*  instead  of  vllVl^t  •  Ca.  stands 
alone  with  fi|V|^|4|fii^ ,  while  the  B.  MSS.  just  miss  the  right  reading 
by  the  omission  of  one  J{.  B.  3  has  •QVT^®>  where  the  long  &  is  a 
blunder  of  the  copyist. 

Having  thus  established  the  fact  which  I  wished  to  estab- 
lish, viz.,  that  at  present,  in  spite  of  repeated  researches  set  on 
foot  by  my  friends  in  India,  no  MSS.  of  S4yana's  have  been 
discovered  that  could  claim  to  be  anterior  to  the  branching  off 
of  the  three  great  families,  A.B.C.,  I  only  intended  in  con- 
clusion once  more  and  in  this  public  manner  to  convey  my 
thanks  to  Dr.  Bhao  Daji  for  his  great  kindness,  and  to  express 
a  hope  that  other  countrymen  of  his  might  follow  his  example, 
and  take  an  active  and  enlightened  interest  in  researches  con- 
cerning the  ancient  literature,  religion,  and  history  of  their 
noble  coimtry.  But  as  I  have  once  touched  on  the  hymns  of 
the  Gbup&y anas,  and  on  the  legend  of  king  Asam&ti,  quoted  by 
Sftyana  in  explanation  of  the  four  hymns  of  the  Eig-veda 
(x.  67-60),  I  gladly  add  a  few  extracts  from  my  manuscript 
notes  on  these  hymns  themselves,  hymns  which  are  in  many 
respects  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  student  of  the  Veda.  In 
o&ring  a  double  translation  of  these  hymns,  one  according  to 
S&ya^a,  the  other  according  to  my  own  view,  I  need  not  enter 
fuUy  into  the  principles  which  I  think  ought  to  be  Mowed 
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in  the  interpretation  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda.  I  have 
frequently  stated  my  opinions  on  this  subject  in  the  prefaces  to 
my  edition  of  the  Rig-veda,  in  the  specimens  that  I  have 
given  in  my  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  and  in  my  Essay 
on  the  Funeral  Ceremonies  of  the  Brahmans,  and  I  may  have 
to  defend  these  opinions  again  when  I  come  to  publish  my 
translation  of  the  Rig-veda.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
what  I  intend  to  give  in  that  translation,  though,  as  the 
hymns  of  the  Gaup&yanas  occur  in  the  last  Mandala,  I  have 
here  to  take  account  of  M.  Langlois'  translation  only,  and 
have  not  to  examine,  as  in  the  earlier  books,  the  valuable  ex- 
planations proposed  by  other  scholars,  such  as  Rosen,  Ndve, 
Benfey,  Wilson,  Kuhn,  Regnier,  Aufrecht,  Muir,  and  others. 
Whenever  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  from  his  Dictionary  the 
opinion  of  my  learned  friend.  Professor  Roth,  with  regurd  to 
the  meaning  of  certain  words  in  certain  passages,  I  have  to 
take  careful  account  of  his  interpretations,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  avail  myself  in  like  manner  of  Professor  Goldstucker's 
Lexicon  and  of  the  Vedic  Glossary  and  translations  pro- 
mised by  Professor  Aufrecht.  All  I  need  say  at  present  is 
that  I  am  convinced  as  strongly  as  ever  that  all  interpre- 
tation of  the  Vedic  hymns  must  begin  with  an  examination 
of  the  traditional  explanations  collected  by  Sfiyana.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  the  conmientary  of  S&yana  is  the  result 
of  a  long  line  of  scholastic  tradition,  gathered  up  by  S&yana, 
but  the  first  fibres  of  which  can  easily  be  traced  back  to  KJLt- 
y&yana,  ^unaka,  Y&ska,  and  the  authorities  quoted  in  the 
Br&hmanas.  We  may  be  certain  that  Sayana  does  not  invent 
traditions ;  he  hardly  ventures  to  choose  between  them,  but 
gives  them  as  he  finds  them,  unconcerned  about  their  palpable 
contradictions.  Thus,  in  our  case,  the  traditions  of  the  Brah- 
mans,  with  regard  to  the  four  hymns  in  question,  are  by  no 
means  uniform,  though  they  all  agree  in  giving  to  the  four 
hymns  (x.  57-60)  an  historical  character.  How  the  orthodox 
Brahmans  can  reconcile  these  allusions  to  historical  personages 
and  events  with  the  pre- Adamite  or  pre-M&navite  character 
which  they  claim  for  the  Veda,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Li 
other  cases  they  have  tried  to  give  to  proper  names  occurring 
in  the  hymns  or  Br&hmanas  an  allegorical  character,  but,  as  far 
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as  I  know,  they  seem  to  have  made  no  such  attempt  with  the 
names  of  king  Asam&ti  and  his  priest  Subandbu.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  the  important  point  to  us  is  this,  that  as  far  as 
we  can  trace  back  the  exegetical  tradition  of  the  Brahmanie 
schools,  we  find  that  these  four  hymns  are  grouped  together, 
and  are  supposed  to  allude  to  certain  historical  events.  As  the 
simplest  accoimt  of  these  events  is  given  in  the  SarvlLnu- 
krama  of  E&tyllyana,  it  will  be  best  to  begin  with  this. 

According  to  K&ty&yana,  then,  these  four  hymns  were  seen, 
%.e.  composed,  by  the  Gaup&yanas,  the  same  Eishis  to  whom 
four  other  lines  are  ascribed  by  K&ty&yana  in  Rig-veda,  v.  24. 
In  that  passage  Katy&yana  calls  them  Gaup&yanas  or  Laupft- 
yanas,^  and  gives  their  names  as  Bandhu,  Subandhu,  ^ruta- 
bandhu,  and  Yiprabandhu.  What  E&tyayana  tells  us  in  ex- 
planation of  the  events  that  called  forth  the  four  hymns  of 
the  tenth  Mandala,  is  simply  this :  "  King  Asam^ti,  of  the  race 
of  Ikshv^Lku,  left  the  Gaup^yanas,  Bandhu,  etc.,  who  had  been 
his  chief  priests,  and  selected  two  wizards  whom  he  considered 
better,  or  the  very  best  that  he  could  get.  Then  the  others  were 
angry  and  used  incantations  against  the  king.  Thereupon 
the  two  wizards  attacked^  the  vital  spirits  of  Subandhu.  Then 
his  three  brothers  recited^  the  Gdyatri-hymn  (x,  57)  to  obtain 
a  blessing.^  Afterwards  they  recited  the  next  Anushtubh-hymn 
(x.  58),  in  order  to  cause  the  soul  (of  Subandhu)  to  return.  In 
the  next  hymn  (x.  59)  they  recited  four  verses  to  drive  away 
Nirriti,^  and  in  the  fourth  they  likewise  praised  Soma.  In 
the  two  next  following  verses  they  praised  the  divine  Asuntti 
(fem.)  in  order  to  remove  Mrityu  or  death;  in  the  seventh  verse 
they  invoked  certain  deities  by  name,  and  in  the  remaining 
verses  Dyiv^prithivi  (heaven  and  earth) ;  likewise  Indra  in 
the  first  line  of  the  tenth  verse.  Then  follows  the  Anushtubh- 
hymn  (x.  60)  in  which  they  praised  Asam&ti  in  four  verses,  and 
in  the  fifth,  Indra.  In  the  sixth  verse  their  mother,  the  sister 
of  Agastya,  praised  the  king.     With  the  others  they  invoked 

^  The  name  of  Lanpayana  receiyes  no  further  explanation.  It  may  he  men- 
tioned, however,  that  LopAmndra  is  the  name  ©f  the  wife  of  Agastya  (R.  V .  i,  179), 
and  that  Agastya  is  quoted  in  these  hymns  as  the  ancestor,  it  would  seem,  of  the 
we. 

*  sftyaim  has  ^rf%Rrnnnf^i%7p|7f  • 

^  Nirriti,  according  to  S&ja^a,  remoyes  theyital  spirits  from  the  body. 


race. 
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the  life  of  Subandho,  and  with  the  last  they  touched  him  after 
he  had  recovered  consciousness.'* 

S&yana  follows  in  general  the  tradition  of  Kfttyftyana,  bat 
he  likewise  takes  some  particular  points  from  other  souioes, 
from  the  §4t7&yanaka  and  the  Brihaddevatft.  The  j^&tyftya^ 
naka  is  one  of  the  Br&hmanas  very  frequently  quoted  by 
Sllyana,  but  unfortunately  not  yet  recoTered  in  manuscript  The 
text,  as  restored  above  from  a  comparison  of  the  principal  MSS,, 
is  not  always  dear,  but  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  out^ 
the  tradition,  as  there  given,  seems  to  have  been  as  follows : 
''The  Oaupdyanas  had  come  to  Asamftti  R&thapraushtha. 
They  had  performed  a  Sattra  sacrifice  in  Kh&ndava.  Then 
two  demoniacal  wizards,  Kil&ta  and  Akuli,  dwelt  with 
Asam&ti  R&thapraushtha.  The  two  Asuras  cooked  their 
porridge  without  putting  it  into  the  fire,  and  then  the 
meat  on  the  fire.^  The  Ikshv&ktis  having  burnt  their 
food,  failed.  The  oblations  of  the  Gbupftyanae  burnt 
Asamftti  Kathapraushtha.  He  said  to  those  two,  Eil&ta  and 
Akuli,  '  These  oblations  of  the  Oaup&yanas  bum  me.'  The 
two  said, '  Of  that  we  two  indeed  are  the  healers,  we  two  are  the 
penance.  We  shall  so  arrange  that  these  do  not  bum/  Thoi 
the  two,  going  off,  and  offering  the  soul  of  Subandhu  Ghinp&- 
yana,  who  was  asleep  and  imconscious,  placed  it  inside  the 
sacrificial  ring.'''  Another  extract  from  the  S&ty&yanaka 
follows  at  the  seventh  verse  of  the  last  hymn :  **  Then  they 
praised  Agni  with  the  Dvipada-hymn.'  Agni  being  praised, 
approached,  and  having  approached,  he  s&id,  'With  what 
desire  did  you  comeP'  They  said,  'Let  us  obtain  again  the 
spirit  of  Subandhu.'  He  said,  '  That  spirit  is  inside  the  sacri- 
ficial ring,  take  it.' " 

Here  then  we  see  that  some  sacrificial  minutisd  have  been 
added,  of  which  the  Sarv&nukrama  takes  no  notice.  Though 
the  language  of  the  Br&hmana  is  by  no  means  dear,  yet  it 
would  seem  that  its  author  knew  nothing  of  any  incantations 

1  This  translatioii  is  yer j  doubtful,  and  the  text  decidedly  incorrect.  H^^l 
might  be  taken  as  a  nominative  dual,  but  the  use  of  the  particle  ^|lf  is  not  ii 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  style  of  the  Brahnuuguis.  We  must  wait  for  the  help 
of  other  MSS. 

*  This  refers  to  the  hymn  B.y.  t.  24. 
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)emg  used  by  the  Ghtnp&yanas  against  King  Asam&ti,  unless 
lie  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  words^  "  the  oblations  of  the 
^kuip&yanas  bum  me."  The  Ikshv&kus,  ue.  the  people  of 
Isam&ti,  according  to  the  Saty&yanaka,  simply  made  a  mis- 
ake  at  the  sacrifice  and  burnt  their  food  in  the  fire.  It 
s  not  even  said  that  this  failure  was  caused  by  the  GraupS,- 
jranasy  as  priests  of  Asam&ti.  But  after  it  has  happened, 
^sam&ti  complains  to  the  two  wizards  that  the  oblations  of  the 
jhiup&yanas  bum  or  hurt  him.  Thereupon  the  wizards  seem  to 
laye  sacrificed  Subandhu,  or  to  have  placed  his  spirit  inside 
hB  sacrificial  ring,  whatever  that  may  mean.  The  Graup&- 
^anas,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  their  brother,  invoked  Agni, 
^ho  gave  it  back  to  them  from  within  the  sacrificial  enclosure. 
A  third,  and  again  somewhat  different,  account  is  given  in 
:he  Brihaddevat&^ : — 

tl^Ti^i^  f^Nirer  uijuitfiif  a^  ^i 

^  The  text  is  printed  from  a  MS.  kindly  presented  to  me  by  Dr.  Bhao  Daji, 
nd  which  I  mark  6.  The  Tariovs  readings  (H.)  are  taken  from  a  MS.  belong. 
B^  to  a  small  but  valvable  eollection  presented  to  the  Bodleian  library  by  Dr. 
^tzedward  Hall,  and  which,  by  an  nnfortonate  mistake,  was  in  the  printed 
atalogue  mixed  np  with  other  coUeetions.  MS.  b.  was  sent  to  me  by  my  friend 
)r.  Biihler.  Another  MS.,  belonging  to  Dr.  Fitsedward  Hall,  is  an  incorrect 
opy  of  H. ;  and  another,  just  receiTed  from  Bombay,  is  unfortunately  only  a 
econd  copy  of  the  same  original  from  which  h,  was  taken. 

*  V  H. ;  the  first  and  second  lines  wanting  in  A.  *  Vf^  H. ;  V^  b. 
'iItH.  *^H.  '^rerH.A.  '"filH.  »WH. 
"  tl  T'nitaTTJ*  B.;  ^»  b. 

''  1%  H.  The  Afiokramaiii-bh&shya  says,  f^i^lfll^lHT  T^  IRf^* 
V^ftW^ITTrnft  I    The  Nitimanjail  gives  fcKlfliyi^  TW  I 

^  ^  U4|tl|A  is  a  coBJectore  confirmed  by  the  NItimanjail 
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^i^i^iiii^  tTl^n^  ^4y*i(H^<fcj:  181 

'^:  vii:^ lit  (Mfii  jf''  h\^\  %^?[ ^^w:  •  ^  i 
f%  ^Ir^prt  m^4l«  t)i4<ik^  iwfl  I  Q.I 

"  ^  ^RTPJ^  TWW  H.     "  deest  H.    »  ^:  H.     "  Tj^  B.  8.m. 

^^  The  whole  line  wanting  in  H 

"  '4Vf7T«  B.  b.     The  first  '^  of  aiunlti  ought  to  be  pronounced- 
M88.  H.  6.  write  ^^T  ^I'l'ft"- 

"  ?N7r:  H.  » TTT^  H.  »  ^  ii^rai  H. 

"OTt?rH.;^rf»rf7fB.        "I^H.       »^H.  » ^TTif  H. 
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^*iim^i^^fi*tytt^^y^Tfir^iiq8ii 

^^*  'fVm^:  ^Wt  vii*f  f^rflpt  irfit'i  ^^  h 
^rftr'rfHW^  ^5^vt:**  ^ifirt  ^jft  I  ^^  II 

**  Hear  of  me  the  hymn  together  with  the  story  which  I 
wish  to  tell !  It  is  the  revival  of  Subandhu  who  from 
trouble  had  lost  his  consciousness,  and  had  been  struck  down 
by  his  enemy ;  or  it  contains  the  praise  of  the  soul.  King 
■AsamAti  Bathaproshtha,  of  the  race  of  Ikshv&ku,  having  sent 
away  the  Purohitas,  Bandhu  and  the  rest,  who  composed  the 
Dvipada  verses  in  the  Atri-mandala  (R.  V.  v.  24),  the  same  Asa- 
m&ti  afterwards  elected  two  Brahman  wizards,  Kir&ta  and 
Akuli  by  name,  for  he  believed  them  to  be  the  best.     These 


'  This  Une  wantiog  in  H.  ^^6.  •  FT  *•  "''  f  H.  "  Jf^  b. 
"  ^^:  S&y.  ?j|ll?:  Nitim. ;  deest  in  H.  "  ^  H.  B.  "  ^b. 
"  ^it«^  ^-  B.  b. ;  ^  fl  i^o  Sfty.  ''fj^fb.  ''  ^^Vlfl^  H 

"4WH.        »*HH.       ^cft*.       ^im:H.       "IftmH 


:b. 


*irH.       »*gH.      ^cft*.      ^^:h.      "it^H. 

»tH.         «\frH.        »^R^H.;  WS«rTf  *J     "ifrarfH. 
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two  BrahmanSi  having  become  doves,  ^  and  having  gone  to- 
wards the  Gbup&yanaSy  flew  upon  Subandhu  by  the  strength 
of  their  spells  and  their  magic.    He^  from  pain  and  violence^ 
staggered  and  fell.    Then  these  two,  after  plucking  out  hi» 
sold,  went  to  the  king.     Then  after  Subandhu  had  fallen  and. 
given  up  his  spirit,  all  the  three  brothers,  the  Gaupftyanas^ 
recited  together  a  blessing,  beginning  with  the  word  Mi^ 
(x.  57) ;  and  in  order  to  cause  lus  spirit  to  return  they  sang^ 
the  hymn  beginning  with  Yad  (x.  68).    And  aft«r  that,  in^ 
order  to  effect  a  cure,  they  recited  the  hymn  beginning  witfaai 
Pra  tdri  (x.  59).      The  first  three  verses  in  that  hymn  arc^ 
meant  to  drive  away  Nir^ti;  the  three  quarters  beginning 
with  Mo  shu  (x.  59,  4)  are  addressed  to  Soma,  the  last  quarter 
to  Nirfiti,  and  the  whole  verse  is  therefore  addressed  to  Som^ 
and  Nirriti.    In  the  next  two  verses  Asamftti  is  praised,  bu^ 
Y&ska  holds  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixth  verse  to  be  addressed  t^ 
Anumati.  The  earth,  heaven,  Soma,  Piisban,  the  air,  Pathyft, 
and  Svasti,  these  are  praised  together  in  the  verse  beginning 
with  Punar  nah,  in  order  to  give  comfort  to  Subandhu.    The 
three  verses  (8-10)  beginning  with  oam  are  addressed  to  the 
two  Rodasi,  but  in  the  verse  beginning  with  Sam  (10)  half 
the  verse  is  addressed  to  Indra.  And  they  praised  the  Rodasi 
in  order  to  destroy  rapas,  and  the  word  rapas  is  used  for  sin 
and  evil.  Then  with  the  four  verses  beginning  with  A  (x.  60, 
1-4)   they  praised  the  Aikshv&ka  (Asam&ti),  and   having 
praised  him,  they  invoked  blessings  upon  him  by  the  verse  Indra 
kskatrd  (x.  60,  5).      Their  mother  also  praised  that  king 
with  the  verse  beginning  with  Agastyasya  (x.  60,  6).     Then, 
after  thus  being  praised,  the  king  felt  ashamed,  and  went  to 
the  Gbupftyanas,  and  they  praised  also  Agni  with  the  Dvi- 
pada-hymn,  as  it  is  found  among  the  Atris,  i.e.  in  the  Atri- 
mandala  (R.V.  v.  24).     And  Agni  said  to  them :  *  This  spirit 
of  Subandhu  has  been  kept  inside  the  sacrificial  ring  by  me, 
being  a  well-wisher  also  of  this  Ikshv&ku  (Asam&ti)/    And 

1  This  change  into  doves  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  in  a  passage  of  the 
commentary  on  the  Sarv&nnkrama  we  read  '^TEf  •H^l^f^nsOricIl  WHIh 
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haying  given  the  spirit  to  Subandhu,  and  having  said,  live ! , 
Agni,  praised  by  the  Oaupllyanas,  and  pleased,  went  towards 
heaven.  Then  these  were  delighted  and  called  the  spirit  of 
Subandhu  with  the  verse  Ai/am  mdtd  (x.  60,  7),  pointing  to 
the  body  of  Subandhu  that  was  lying  on  the  ground.  And 
they  sang  the  rest  of  the  hymn  in  order  to  confirm  his  mind, 
and  they  touched  him  separately,  after  he  had  recovered  hia 
spirit,  with  the  verses  beginning  with  Ai/am  (x.  60,  12)." 

What  is  chiefly  important  in  this  version  of  the  legend  is 
the  transformation  of  the  two  wizards  into  doves,  always  sup- 
posing that  the  text  is  correct.  It  shoidd  be  observed  also 
that  the  BrihaddevatA  knows  of  the  spirit  of  Subandhu  having 
been  preserved  inside  the  sacrificial  ring,  and  of  Agni  restor- 
ing it,  after  he  had  been  praised  with  the  four  verses  given 
in  the  Atri-mandala.  If  this  be  so,  if  the  four  verses  of  the 
hymn  (R.V.  v.  24)  were  recited  by  the  three  brothers,  before 
the  resuscitation  of  the  fourth  brother,  Subandhu,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  this  the  statement  of  K&ty&yana, 
who  says  that  the  four  brothers  saw  or  composed  the  four  verses 
of  that  hymn. 

We  now  come  to  the  Nitimanjarl  which  derives  two  of  its 
moral  maxims  from  our  four  hymns.  The  first  is  that  one 
ought  not  to  trust  in  kings ;  the  second  that  there  is  no  friend 
like  a  brother. 

I  give  the  extracts  of  this  little  work  as  they  stand  in  my 
MS.  in  order  to  show  how  the  work  has  been  put  together. 
If  one  knows  the  sources  from  which  the  author  has  taken  his 
information,  it  is  easy  to  supply  the  omissions  and  to  correct 
palpable  mistakes.  Thus  he  begins  with  the  Anukramani ; 
then  from  if[^  to  the  next  jfif  he  quotes  from  Sllyana.  Then 
follows  a  passage  from  the  Brihaddevat&,  all  full  of  mistakes, 
but  easily  corrected  by  a  reference  to  the  originals : — 
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^ftiT^^TUTwriTirra  i  ^4^in*lfl4ff  inon^  ^  ^'* « 

7!«T:^^^^rf?!Tl^fT?rftHTnT'WT:  I 

ft  I  ?WT  ^^TO  ^  f^:  ^pitttt::  ^rfinr^  w^^sn^  7m  ^ 

These  extracts  from  theNitimanjari,  printed  here  with  all  the 
mistakes  of  the  MS.,  contain  nothing  that  is  not  mentioned  by 
earlier  authorities,  and  need  not  therefore  be  translated. 

If  now  we  turn  to  S&yana's  Commentary,  we  shall  see  that  he 
explains  the  four  hymns  in  accordance  with  the  legend  they 
are  supposed  to  illustrate: — 

Hymn  57 

The  Oaup4yanas,  coming  from  Kh&n4ava  to  Asamdti  in 
order  to  receive  the  spirit  of  Subandhu,  say : — 

1.  "0  Indra,  may  we  not  go  away  from  the  right  way! 
(may  we  go  to  the  house  of  AsamsLti  I)  May  we  not  go  away 
1  Thifl  line  is  not  in  the  BrihaddcYat^. 
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fipom  the  sacrifice  of  the  Soma-sacrificer,  riz.,  of  Asamftti ! 
May  the  enemies  not  stand  in  our  way-!'' 

2.  "  May  we  obtain  that  thread,  (the  fire)  always  offered, 
the  accomplisher  of  the  sacrifice,  spread  out  by  the  priests  ! " 

3.  "  We  (Bandhu  and  the  rest)  invoke  the  soul  (of  8u- 
bandhu)  quickly,  with  Soma  offered  in  the  sacrificial  cups  of 
our  ancestors,  and  with  the  hymns  of  our  fathers." 

4.  "  0  Subandhu,  may  thy  soul  come  hither,  for  work,  for 
strength,  for  life  !  and  for  seeing  the  sim  a  long  time  !  *' 

5.  **  May  the  assembly  of  our  fathers,^  and  the  assembly  of 
the  gods  give  us  life  and  our  senses !  May  we  obtain  both, 
(life  and  our  senses)." 

6.  "  0  Soma,  may  we  (Bandhu  and  the  rest)  keeping  our 
mind  on  thy  service  and  on  thy  members,  obtain  with  our 
ofepring,  both  (life  and  our  senses)." 

Hymn  68. 

1.  "0  dead  man,  thy  soul  which  went  far  away  to  Tama 
the  son  of  Vivasvat,  we  turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and  to 
Kve." 

2.  "  0  Subandhu,  thy  soul  which  went  far  away  to  heaven 
and  earth,  we  turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and  to  live." 

3.  "0  Subandhu,  thy  soul  which  went  far  away  to  the 
four-cornered  earth,  we  turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and 
to  live." 

4.  "0  Subandhu,  thy  soul  which  went  far  away  to  the 
four  great  regions,  we  turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and 
to  live." 

6.  "  0  Subandhu,  thy  soul  which  went  far  away  to  the 
watery  sea,  we  turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and  to  live." 

6.  "0  Subandhu,  thy  soul  which  went  far  away  to  the 
onward  moving  splendours,  we  turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell 
and  to  live." 

7.  "  0  Subandhu,  thy  soul  which  went  far  away  into  the 
water  and  the  shrubs,  we  turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and 
to  live." 

^  Sdya^a  must  hare  read  ^Ifif  •  instead  of  iHT: 

VOL.  II.~[iniW  BBBISB.]  29 
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8.  ''  0  Subandhu,  thy  soul  widely  went  far  away  into  the 
sun  and  into  the  dawn,  we  turn  it  back^  here  to  dwell  and 
to  live." 

9.  "  0  Subandhu,  thy  soul  which  went  far  away  to  the 
great  mountains,  we  turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and  to  Ure" 

10.  "  0  Subandhu,  thy  soul  which  went  far  away  into  the 
whole  world,  we  turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and  to  live." 

11.  ''0  Subandhu,  thy  soul  which  went  far  away  to  dis- 
tant distances,  we  turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and  to  liva" 

12.  "  0  Subandhu,  thy  soul  which  went  far  away  into  the 
past  and  into  the  future,  we  turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and 
to  live." 

Hymn  59. 

1.  ''May  the  life  (of  Subandhu)  be  increased  so  as  to  be 
longer  and  newer ;  as  two  men  standing  on  a  chariot  (are  in- 
creased or  advanced)  by  an  active  (charioteer).  Thus  he  (Su- 
bandhu) having  fallen  (from  life),  increases  his  object  (his 
life).     May  Nirriti  leave  further  away  and  well ! " 

2.  "  While  the  song  is  sung,  we  make  also  for  our  wealth 
{i.e.  our  health)  treasured  food ;  we  make  oblations  well,  and 
in  many  ways.  May  she  who  is  praised  (Nirriti)  taste  all  our 
offerings  ;  may  Nirriti  leave  further  away  and  well ! " 

3.  "  May  we  well  overcome  our  enemies  with  power,  as  the 
sun  overcomes  the  earth,  as  the  thunderbolt  overcomes  the 
clouds.  She  who  is  praised  (Nirriti)  knows  all  our  praises ; 
may  Nirriti  leave  further  away  and  well ! " 

4.  "  0  Soma,  do  not  well  surrender  us  to  death ;  may  we 
sec  the  sun  that  is  now  rising.  May  old  age,  sent  by  days, 
be  well  to  us  !  May  Nirriti  leave  further  away  and  well!" 

5.  "  O  life-leading  goddess,  place  soul  into  us  again! 
Lengthen  well  our  life,  that  we  may  live !  Place  us  in  the 
sight  of  the  sun !  Swell  thou  the  body  with  (sacrificial) 
butter ! " 

6.  "  0  life-leading  goddess,  give  to  us  (to  Subandhu)  again 
the  eye,  again  here  to  us  breath,  and  pleasure  !  May  we  long 
see  the  rising  sun !  0  Anumati,  pity  us,  hail !  " 

7.  **  May  the  Earth  again  give  us  life,  again  the  bright 
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heayen,  again  the  sky  !   May  Soma  give  again  our  body,  may 
P&slian  give  speech,  and  what  is  bliss  !  " 

8.  *'  May  the  great  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  mother  of  the 
sacrifice,  give  a  blessing  to  Subandhu.  Whatever  evil  there 
is,  may  they  both  carry  it  off!  0  heaven,  o  earth  !  if  there 
is  patience  !  0  Subandhu,  may  no  evil  whatever  hurt  thee 
reaUy!" 

9.  '*  From  Heaven  medicines  descend,  double  and  three- 
fold ;  {i.e,  the  two  Asvins,  and  the  three  goddesses,  II&,  Sa- 
rasvati,  and  Bh&rati);  a  single  medicine  walks  on  earth. 
Whatever  evil  there  is,  may  they  both  carry  it  off !  O 
heaven,  o  patient  earth !  0  Subandhu,  may  no  evil  what- 
ever hurt  thee  really !  '* 

10.  "  0  Indra,  drive  the  cart-drawing  ox,  who  draws  near 
the  cart  of  XJsinaranl  (a  herb  with  which  they  rub  the  sick^. 
Whatever  evil  there  is,  may  they  both  carry  it  off!  0 
heaven,  o  patient  earth !  O  Subandhu,  may  no  evil  what- 
ever hurt  thee  really  !  " 

Hymn  60. 

1.  '*  We  (Bandhu  and  the  rest)  bringing  praise,  have  come 
to  a  man  (viz.  king  Asamati)^  of  bright  aspect,  praised  by 
the  great." 

2.  "  To  Asam&ti,  the  smasher  (of  enemies),  the  brilliant, 
(like  unto)  a  conquering  chariot,  bom  of  the  race  of  Bhaje- 
ratha,^  the  lord  of  the  brave." 

3.  "  He  who  by  fight  overcomes  men,  like  oxen,  whether 
he  has  a  dagger,  or  whether  he  has  no  dagger." 

4.  "The  king  of  this  country,  Ikshv&ku,  thrives  in  his 
work,  rich,  and  killing  his  enemies.  His  five  tribes  are  as  if 
in  heaven." 

5.  "0  Indra,  keep  the  powers  with  Asam&ti  Ratha- 
proshtha,  as  thou  keepest  the  sun  in  heaven  to  be  seen." 

6.  The  mother  of  Bandhu  and  the  rest,  the  sister  of 
Agastya,  says  :    "  0  King  Asam&ti,  for  the  sake  of  Agastya's 

1  Or,  we  have  come  to  a  country  belonging  to  the  life-leading  goddess,  to 
Asnniti ;  not  to  Asamati,  as  might  be  expected. 
'  Or,  conquering  an  enemy  called  Bhajeratha. 
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nephews,  harness  the  two  red  horses.  Conquer  all  the  miser]^ 
merchants ! " 

7.  Bandhu  and  the  other  brothers  say:  "This  is  the 
mother,  this  the  father,  this  life-giver  has  come.  O  Subondhn 
(who  art  now  in  a  cover  of  life),  this  (thy  body)  is  thy  means 
of  moving.^    Come  here,  come  out  (of  thy  cover  of  Kfe)  I" 

8.  "  As  they  tie  a  yoke  with  a  rope  that  it  may  hold,  so 
has  Agni  held  thy  soul  (in  the  cover),  for  life,  not  for  death, 
ay,  for  safety." 

9.  *'  As  this  great  earth  has  held  these  trees,  so  has  Agni 
held  thy  soul,  for  life,  not  for  death,  ay,  for  safety.'* 

10.  "  I  have  brought  the  soul  of  Subandhu  from  Tama, 
the  son  of  Vivasvat,  for  life,  not  for  death,  ay,  for  safety." 

11.  "The  wind  blows  down,  the  sun  shines  down,  the  cow 
gives  milk  down  ;  may  thy  sin  go  down !  '* 

12.  The  brothers  touching  the  reviving  Subandhu  with 
their  hands  say :  "  This  my  hand  is  blessed ;  this  my  hand  is 
more  blessed ;  this  my  hand  holds  all  healing  herbs ;  this  has 
a  happy  touch." 

The  translation  of  these  four  hymns  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
what  a  translation  of  the  Rig-veda  would  be,  if  we  followed 
strictly  and  unhesitatingly  the  explanation  given  by  Sayanfu 
Many  verses  would  give  a  perfectly  satisfactory  sense,  nor  is 
there  any  necessity  for  going  beyond  Sfi,yana's  interpretation, 
whenever  that  interpretation  satisfies  both  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar and  the  requirements  of  common  sense.  Three-fourths 
of  the  Veda  may  thus  be  translated  by  anybody  who  can  under- 
stand S^yana's  commentary.  But  there  occur  from  time  to 
time  lines  and  verses  where  Sdyana's  interpretation  offends 
clearly  both  against  grammar  and  against  sense.  Here  the 
fault  must  either  rest  with  S&yana  or  with  the  text  of  the 
Veda.  The  poets  of  the  Veda,  who  strictly  observe  a  grammar 
of  their  own,  and  who  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their 
hymns  utter  thoughts  that  are  both  intelligible  and  coherent, 
cannot  bo  supposed  suddenly  to  have  forgotten  themselves, 

^  Or,  0  Subandhu,  this  is  thy  mother,  this  the  father,  this  thy  son,  come  hew; 
all  have  come,  full  of  grief. 
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and  to  have  set  grammar  and  sense  at  defiance.  In  snch 
oaaes  we  must  see  whether  their  words  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  a  different  interpretation  from  that  given  by  S&ya^a. 
Sometimes  the  misapprehensions  of  S&yana  are  palpable. 
Thus  in  hymn  57^  5^  it  is  clear  that  S&yana  mistakes  manalt 
ioTJanafL.  Eegardless  of  the  accent,  he  takes  pitarah  for  a  no- 
minative, and  he  does  further  violence  to  grammar  by  making 
pitarafi  an  apposition  to  janak.  Instead  of  translating,  as  he 
does,  "  May  the  assembly  c^  our  fathers  and  the  assembly  of 
the  gods  give  us  Ufe,"  it  is  clear  that  we  ought  to  translate, 
even  though  adopting  the  rest  of  Sayana's  Commentary,  "  O 
fathers,  may  the  assembly  of  the  gods  give  back  our  soul." 
The  following  words  are  likewise  wrongly  rendered  by 
S&yana.  He  tsikesjivatn  for  life,  and  vr&tam  for  the  collection 
of  the  five  senses.  Jlva,  no  doubt,  means  life,  and  vrdia  mean 
a  collection.  But,  first  of  all,  we  should  then  expect  the  two 
words  to  be  joined  by  cha ;  or,  if  that  might  be  passed,  the 
difficulty  would  still  remain  that  vr&ta  never  means  the  col- 
lection of  the  five  senses,  but  simply  collection,  mass,  multi^ 
tude.  This  can  be  proved  by  many  passages,  such  as  R.V.  i. 
163,  8j  iiL  26,  6;  V.  53,  11 ;  vi.  75,  9;  x.  34,  8,  and  12.  It 
18  true  the  phrase  jivam  vrdtam  sachemahiy  does  not  occur 
again,  but  as  there  are  many  passages  in  which  jlva  is  used 
as  an  adjective,  in  the  sense  of  living,,  and  as  jimloka  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  the  world  of  the  living,  everything  seems  to 
fJEivoor  the  natural  explanation  of  the  last  line,  "  Let  us  join 
the  living  multitudes."  Then  the  question  arises,  can  sach 
be  used  with  the  accusative?  It  generally  governs  the 
instrumental,  as  R.V.  i.  116,  17;  136,  6;  152,  1 ;  183,  2  ; 
185,9;  ii.  8,6;  v.  50,2;  x.  7,1;  64,11;  106,10.  But 
there  are  niunerous  passages  where  it  governs  the  accusative, 
such  as  L  136,  3;  180,  1;  ii.  41,  6;  iiL  39,  3;  52,  15;  vii. 
B8,  5  ;  viii.  5,  2 ;  102,  22.  We  may  therefore  translate  our 
passage :  "  May  we  join  the  living  multitudes,"  while  with 
bhe  instrumental,  we  should  have  had  to  translate,  "  May  we 
be  together  with  living  multitudes !  "  Thus  we  read  R.  V.  i, 
136,  6,  j'l/ok  jivantah  prepay  &  sachemahi,  "  May  we  long  live 
Eind  be  together  with  o&pring,  he.  possess  offspring." 
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The  question  whether  daivyah  janah  means  really  the  as- 
sembly of  gods,  or  whether  it  should  be  translated  by  Agni 
fire,  the  heavenly  man,  has  been  raised  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  I  still  adhere,  though,  with  regard  to  some  passages, 
rather  doubtfully,  to  the  opinion  which  I  then  expressed.^  I 
should  therefore  translate:  ''0  fathers,  may  the  heayenlj 
man,  Agni,  give  us  back  our  soul,  may  we  join  the  Vimg 
multitude." 

The  next  verse  again  is  not  well  explained  by  SftyaDa. 
The  words  trate  tava  manas  taniiahu  bibhratah  cannot  well 
mean,  ^'keeping  our  mind  on  thy  service  and  on  thy  members." 
Tanu  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  members,  nor  does  hhri,  "to 
bear,''  with  manaSy  "  mind,"  mean  to  keep  one's  mind  on 
something,  or  to  attend.  Here  again,  a  little  reflection  shows 
that  we  ought  to  translate,  "  May  we  in  thy  service,  keeping 
the  soul  in  our  bodies,  i.e.  keeping  alive,  join  the  living  mul- 
titude." The  ellipsis  is  somewhat  unusual,  yet  as  the  two 
verses  follow  each  other,  jtvam  vrdtam  may  well  be  supplied 
after  the  second  sachemahi.  Although  sam  sachdmhai  ocean 
(vi.  56,  1)  in  the  sense  of  "let  us  join,"  this  meaning 
would  hardly  be  applicable  in  our  passage. 

But  while  in  passages  like  these,  a  little  reflection  and  a 
consideration  of  similar  passages  will  generally  remove  all 
difficulties,  it  happens  not  unfrequently  that  the  work  of  in- 
terpretation becomes  really  a  work  of  deciphering.  Nothing 
will  avail  but  to  look  at  every  passage  in  which  we  may 
examine  each  single  word  that  occurs  in  the  verse  to  be 
deciphered ;  and  even  after  that  has  been  done,  the  labour  is 
frequently  in  vain,  and  we  are  driven  to  admit  either  that  the 
text  is  corrupt,  or  that  we  possess  no  longer  the  means  of  dis- 
covering behind  the  strange  words  and  phrases  of  the  Veda  the 
thoughts  which  the  early  poets  intended  to  express.  Here 
lies  the  real  work  which  a  translator  of  the  Veda  has  to  per- 
form ;  and  although  different  Sanskrit  scholars  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany  have  explained  many  words  and  pas- 

*  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Qesellscliaft,  vol.  ix.  p.  ixii.  18^- 
The  heavenly  host  would  be  dwyojaftaii  (R.V.  vi.  22,  9). 
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sages,  and  removed  many  difficulties  that  S&yana  was  unable 
to  remove,  yet  a  really  satisfactory  translation  of  the  whole  of 
the  fiig-ve3a  will  for  many  years  be  simply  impossible. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  translation  which  I  have 
explained  more  fully  on  former  occasions,  I  shaU  now  endeavour 
to  translate  the  four  hymns  which,  before,  were  translated  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  Brahmans.  And  here  I  have 
to  confess,  first  of  all,  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  in 
the  historical  reality  of  the  legend  which,  according  to  S&yana, 
forms  the  background  of  our  hymns.  This  may  seem  gra- 
tuitous scepticism,  and  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  with  the 
utter  absence  of  historical  documents,  it  is  so  safe  that  it 
seems  hardly  fair,  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  on  those  who 
believe  in  the  legend.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  there  ever  was  a  king  Asam&ti;  that  he  had 
four  priests,  brothers  of  the  family  of  the  Gtiup&yanas ;  that 
he  dismissed  them  and  appointed  two  others  in  their  place ; 
that  the  Gaup&yanas  injured  him;  that  the  new  priests 
carried  off  one  of  the  brothers  and  nearly  killed  him,  possibly 
in  order  to  sacrifice  him ;  that  the  Gtiup&yanas  then  made 
their  peace  with  the  king,  and  that  their  brother  was  finally 
restored  to  them.  All  this  may  have  happened.  Nor  could 
any  scholar  in  Europe  avail  himself  of  the  argument  that 
might  be  used  in  the  theological  schools  in  India,  viz.  that 
no  historical  events  can  be  referred  to  in  the  Veda,  because 
the  Yeda  is  believed  to  have  been  composed  before  aU  time. 
But  what  may  be  urged  is  this,  that  the  legend  itself  varies, 
and  varies  on  essential  points;  that  large  portions  of  the 
legend  owe  their  origin  to  a  misunderstanding  of  some 
antiquated  expressions  occurring  in  the  Yeda  and  the  old 
Br&hmanas ;  and  lastly,  that  if  the  hymns  had  been  composed 
for  the  occasion,  the  allusion  to  the  events  would  naturally  be 
more  marked  and  palpable. 

Several  variations  in  the  legend  have  been  pointed  out  be- 
fore, but  a  more  important  one  remains  to  be  noticed.  Who 
were  the  two  priests  appointed  in  the  place  of  the  four 
Gaup&yanas  P  K&ty&yana  calls  them  simply  mdydvin,  which 
we  may  translate  ^possessed  of  power/  but  more  particularly 
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'possessed  of  supernatural  or  magical  power.'  S&yana  spatb 
of  them  as  Kishisy  or  sacred  and  inspired  poets.  The  SAtjrfi* 
yanaka  is  more  explicit,  and,  if  our  text  is  oorrodt^  it  qpeab 
of  them  as  asuramdf/au,  'possessed  of  demoniacal  powers,'  and 
calls  them  asuras  or  evil  spirits.  The  Bfihaddeyat&  calls  them 
mdydvinau  dvijauj  Brahmans  endowed  with  n:iagio  powen, 
and  gives  their  names  as  Eir&ta  and  Akuli.^  Here  we  bare 
already  several  conflicting  statements,  enough  to  stagger  an 
orthodox  Brahman.  But  a  more  important  point  remains  to 
be  noticed.  In  the  T&Qdya-br&hmana,  the  story  of  the 
Gaup&yanas  occurs  in  a  much  more  simple  and  primitive  form, 
and  here  the  two  demoniacal  Brahmans  are  no  Brahmans  at 
all,  but  females,  whatever  else  they  may  be.  Nothing  ii  said 
there  of  King  Asam&ti  or  of  the  one  brother  Subandhu,  bat 
the  legend  simply  states :  ''Two  demoniacal  M&yfts,  of  the  rMe 
of  the  Eir&tas,^  scattered  about,  inside  the  sacrificial  en- 
closure, the  spirits  of  the  Gktupftyanas  who  were  performing 
a  Sattra  sacrifice.  These  worshipped  Agni  with  the  hymn,' 
'  Agni,  be  thou  nearest  to  us.'  By  it  they  took  again*  their 
spirits."  If  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  later  stories  of  the 
Gtiup&yanas,  we  can  see  clearly  what  has  happened.  The 
two  MS-yfis,  or  female  spirits,  of  the  race  of  the  Kiritas, 
Kirata-kulyau,  were  changed  into  two  men  of  the  name  of 
Eir&ta  and  Akuli.  The  name  of  Subandhu  occurring  in  the 
hymn  was  taken  to  be  the  name  of  one  of  the  Graup&yanaa, 
and  the  name  of  Asam&ti,  likewise  occurring  in  the  hymn  ib 
a  name  of  Indra,  was  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  king  who^ 

^  Whether  it  is  Akuli  or  Akuli  cannot  be  settled  from  the  passages  hitherto 
known.  It  may  be  right  to  mention  that  in  the  S'atapatha-brahm^a  the  MSS. 
really  give  Hdivini^^>  which  is  explained  by  the  oommentary  as ftfCW" 

3  It  may  be  right  to  mention  that  the  MSS.  of  the  Ta^^ya-brShmivt  retUj 
give  fqiMH^^,  not  Pl^Migi^,  as  printed  by  Boehtlingk in  his  Dic- 
tionary, 8.  r.  |cQf9|in  •  The  text  and  commentary  of  this  passage  are  given  on  p.  13< 

'  R.y.  y.  24.  S&ja^a,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Tdj^dTa-brfthmai^  csUi  this 
hymn  tfiehay  consisting  of  three  verses,  which  would  have  been  appropriata,  sc- 
<x)rdin?  to  the  account  of  the  Brihaddoyat^  while  in  the  Hig-yeda  were  an  fov 
lines,  forming  two  yerses. 

^  ^^^«l,  is  explained  by  lRRRni»  both  mouung  "<  to  dicriah." 
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somehow  or  other,  was  conneoted  with  the  Gktup4yana8.  The 
remaining  details  would  be  supplied  at  demand,  and  the 
l^;end  would  gradually  grow  into  that  form  in  which  we  now 
find  it  in  the  ^ty&yanaka,  in  the  Sarv&nukrama,  and  in  the 
B{ihaddeyat&.  The  reasons  imagined  for  the  anger  of  the 
Ghmp&yanas  are  truly  Brahmanic.  It  was  the  professional 
liatred  of  one  set  of  priests  against  another,  and  the  reason  for 
iheir  dismissal  savours  equally  of  modem  Brahmanism,  viz., 
some  little  mistake  that  had  occurred  in  the  cooking  of  the 
sacrificial  viands. 

But  although  we  can  thus  explain  in  a  natural  manner  the 
growth  of  the  legend  of  the  Gaupdyanas,  by  simply  supple- 
menting the  story  of  the  T&ndya  with  little  indications  taken 
from  the  hymns  themselves,  I  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  this. 
Whether  theije  ever  was  a  king  Asam&ti  or  not,  whether  he 
exchanged  one  set  of  priests  for  another  or  not,  what  is  all  that 
to  us  P  The  only  real  thing  we  have  to  deal  with  are  the  hymns 
of  the  Yeda,  and  one  single  intelligible  thought  contained  in 
them,  and  giving  us  an  insight  into  the  mind  of  those  ancient 
poets,  is  worth  all  the  genealogies  of  shadowy  kings  and  spirits. 
That  there  are  some  valuable  thoughts  in  the  hymns  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  Gaup&yanas,  must  have  become  clear  even 
from  S&yana's  translation.  It  will  become  still  clearer  if  we 
forget  altogether  what  we  have  heard  about  Asam&ti  and  the 
Ghtup&yanas,  and  translate  the  hymns  as  we  find  them,  and  as 
possibly  even  ^unaka  understood  them,  when  he  said  that 
they  either  contained  an  account  of  the  revival  of  Subandhu, 
or  praises  of  the  souL 

Hymn  47. 

1.  "  Let  us  not  swerve  from  the  (right)  path,  nor  from  the 
Soma-sacrifice,  o  Indra.  May  our  enemies  not  stand  in  our 
way!'' 

2.  ''  May  we  obtain  the  fire  which  is  (to  be)  offered,  which  is 
the  accomplisher  of  the  sacrifice,  the  thread^  that  reaches 
unto  the  gods." 

^  The  sacrifice  was  considered  as  a  thread  or  a  connecting  link  hetween  God  and 
men.  See  M.  M.,  Die  Todtenbestattung  bei  den  Brahmanen,  Zeitsehrift  der  D. 
M.  Qesellschaft,  toI.  ix.  p.  xzii. 
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3.  ''We  now  call  hither  the  soul,  with  libations  as  offered 
by  our  blessed  ancestors,  and  with  the  songs  of  our  fathers/' 

4.  "  May  thy  soul  come  back  for  work,  strength,  and  life ; 
and  that  it  may  long  behold^  the  sun ! '' 

6.  "  May  the  heavenly  man,  Agni,  (the  fire),  give  us  back 
our  soul,  o  fathers.*    May  we  join  the  living  host !  " 

6.  "  May  we  join  it  with  our  offspring,  in  thy  service,  o 
Soma,  keeping  the  soul  in  our  bodies." 

Hymn  68. 

1.  "  Thy  soul  which  went  far  away  to  Tama  Vaivasvata,' 
we  turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and  to  live." 

2.  "  Thy  soul  which  went  far  away  to  heaven  and  to  the 
earth,  we  turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and  to  live." 

3.  "  Thy  soul  which  went  far  away  to  the  four-cornered 
earth,  we  turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and  to  live." 

4.  "  Thy  soul  which  went  far  away  to  the  four  quarters,  we 
turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and  to  live." 

6.  "  Thy  soul  which  went  far  away  to  the  watery  ocean,  we 
turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and  to  live." 

6.  "  Thy  soul  which  went  far  away  to  the  onward  rays,*  we 
turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and  to  live." 

7.  "  Thy  soul  which  went  far  away  to  the  water  and  the 
shrubs,  we  turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and  to  live." 

8.  "Thy  soul  which  went  far  away  to  the  sun  and  the 
dawn,  we  turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and  to  live." 

9.  "  Thy  soul  which  went  far  away  to  the  great  mountains, 
we  turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and  to  live." 

^  Kjivdse  and  dfif^  are  called  infinitiyes,  why  not  krdtve  and  ddJuMya  ?  The 
name  of  infinitiye  might  well  be  given  up  and  replaced  by  a  more  appropriate 
term. 

*  It  is  more  natural  to  join  nah  with  mandh  and  translate,  our  soul.  In  that 
case  the  subject  of  the  hymn  would  change,  and  what  follows  would  certainly 
harmonise  with  this  view. 

'  On  Yama  Vaivasvata,  the  Idnff  of  the  departed,  see  XJeber  die  Todten- 
bestattung,  in  the  Zeitschrift  der  D.  M.  Gesellschaft,  ix.  p.  xiv. 

*  MarUhi  does  not  occur  again  in  the  R.V.  (exc.  mdriehinam,  x.  177,  1),  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  had  in  the  Veda  the  same  meaning  as  in  the 
later  literature,  viz.,  ray,  splendour.  Pravaty  which,  by  Professor  Roth,  is  given 
as  a  substantive  only,  must  be  taken  as  an  adjective,  not  only  in  this,  hot  in 
several  other  passages,  such  as  vii.  32,  27.  It  means  'moving  onward,'  possibly 
*  eastern,'  like  prdeh. 
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10.  "  Thy  soul  wlicli  went  far  away  to  the  whole  world, 
we  turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and  to  live." 

11.  "  Thy  soul  which  went  far  away  into  the  distant  dis- 
tances, we  turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and  to  live." 

12.  Thy  soul  which  went  far  away  to  the  past  and  the 
future,  we  turn  it  back,  here  to  dwell  and  to  live.'' 

Hymn  59. 

1.  ''Life  has  advBUced  forward  afresh,  like  the  two  skilful 
drivers  of  the  chariot ;  yea,  moving  on,  man  rises  to  the  goal. 
May  Nirriti  (the  goddess  of  destruction)  indeed  go  far  away ! '  '^ 

2.  "  On  our  hearth  are  riches,  our  food  is  garnered, — ^let  us 

^  There  is  clearly  not  much  sense  or  coherence  in  this  Terse  as  translated 
according  to  the  commentary  of  S&ya^.  Sdya^  is  g^ded  by  the  traditional 
notion  tibat  this  h3rmn  refers  to  certain  details  in  the  story  or  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Subandhu,  but  even  thus  his  explanation  can  hardly  be  called 
natural  and  happy.  The  train  of  thought  which  ne  discoyers  in  the  words  of  the 
poet  is  this :  May  the  life  of  Subandhu  be  increased  or  adyanced,  as  persons  adyance 
who  stand  in  a  chariot.  Haying  lost  his  life  Subandhu  regains  it ;  may  the  god- 
dess of  mischief  fly  away !  This  seems  easy  enough  at  first  sight,  but  difficulties 
toon  appear  on  further  consideration.  The  first  htdf  yerse  means  certainly,  May 
life  be  lengthened,  or,  life  is  lengthened ;  and  it  will  be  best  to  take  this  in  a 
ffeneral  sense,  without  thinking  much  of  Subandhu.  Then  follows  a  simile. 
fTow  that  simile  does  not  speak  of  one  person,  but  of  two,  tth&'tdrd  iva,  Sthd'tfi, 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  (not  to  be  confounded  with  atMirC)  means  a  driyer, 
not  one  who  stands,  but  one  who  makes  stand,  one  who  controls  horses.  Thus 
Indra  is  frequently  called  tthAtar  haHndtUy  not  he  who  stands  on  the  horses,  but 
he  who  makes  them  stand,  who  holds,  checks,  and  driyes  them  (yiii.  24,  17 ; 
33, 12 ;  46,  1).  He  is  also  called  sthd'td  rathatya  fiii.  46,  2),  or  8th&tri  by  itself. 
B.y.  i.  33,  6;  yi.  41,  3,  harivah  sthdtah  ugra.  Tne  Maruts  are  called  simplj 
tih&t&raJh  riders  or  rulers  (R.V.  y.  87,  6),  and  jagatali  ithdtah  is  used  R.Y.  yi. 
49,  6,  and  seems  to  mean  *  ruler  of  the  earth.' 

The  real  difficult]^,  howeyer,  lies  in  the  dual.  Why  two  riders  instead  of  one  ? 
We  can  hardly  say  in  the  Veda  metri  catudy  nor  can  1  think  of  any  explanation 
except  by  ascribing  to  the  simile  a  more  special  reference  to  the  two  most  famous 
driyers  in  the  Veda,  the  two  Atfyins,  the  vrUhnah  ithdtdrd  (R.V.  i.  181,  3),  the 
raihitamau  (R.y.  i.  182,  2,  etc.).  As  in  their  original  conception,  the  two  Myidb 
represent  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  light  and  darkness,  mominj^  and  eyen- 
ing,  and  other  correlatiye  powers,  the  simile  becomes  eyen  more  telling,  if  taken 
in  that  special  sense.  But,  it  may  be  said,  why  not  take  the  explanation  of 
Saya^a?  Why  not  take  kratumat  in  the  sense  of  driyer,  and  then  translate, 
'*  like  two  who  stand  on  a  chariot  are  moyed  on  by  the  charioteer."  For  the 
nmple  reason,  that  the  adjectiye  kratumat  is  neyer  used  in  the  Veda  as  a  sub- 
stantiye,  least  of  all  in  the  special  sense  of  tdrathi  or  charioteer.  I  confess  I  can 
make  nothing  of  the  instrumental  kratumatdy  but  I  haye  only  to  chan^  it^into 
kraiumantd  and  it  becomes  the  recognised  epithet  of  the  Asyms,  the  cleyer,  the 
wise,  cf.  R.y.  i.  183,  2,  suvfit  rdihali  vartate  ydn  abhi  kahd'm  ydt  tiahfhathaJ^ 
krdtmnanid  dnu  prikth^.  To  read  sthdtrd  iva  krattmatd  rathasya  would  sanc- 
tion a  hiatus,  which  might  be  accepted  if  supported  by  the  authority  of  MSS.,  but 
which  I  hesitate  to  adopt  in  a  conjectural  reading. 

The  meaning  of  the  next  sentence  is  eyen  more  difficult.  Chydvdnay  though  it 
might  mean  fulen,  does  not  occur  in  the  Veda  in  the  sense  of  departed,  aead. 
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make  good  and  manifold  feasts !  The  bard  may  enjoy  all  that 
is  ours.     May  Nirriti  indeed  go  far  away !  "  ^ 

3.  "  Let  us  with  our  forces  overcome  the  enemies  altogether, 
as  the  sky  the  earth,  as  the  mountains  the  fields.  The  bard 
knows  all  that  is  ours.     May  Nirriti  indeed  go  fqr  away! " 

4-  "  0  Soma,  do  not  altogether  deliver  us  imto  death ;  may 
we  see  the  sun  rising !  May  old  age,  sent  by  the  days,  be 
kind  to  us !     May  Nirriti  indeed  go  far  away ! " 

5.  *'  Thou  guide  of  life,  preserve  our  soul  in  us,  lengthen  our 
age  well,  that  we  may  live.  Grant  us  to  see  the  son,  and  fill 
thy  body  with  the  offered  ghee."  ^ 

6.  '*  Thou  guide  of  Hfe,  bestow  again  upon  us  sight,  again 
breath,  here  to  enjoy.  May  we  Jong  see  the  rising  sun !  0 
(increasing)  Moon,^  be  gracious  to  us  with  mercy !  " 

7.  "  May  the  Earth  again  give  us  life,  again  the  Heaven, 
again  the  Sky !  May  Soma  give  our  body  again^  and  Pdshan 
the  path*  which  is  bliss." 

In  E.y.  X.  61,  2,  ehyavAnah  means  moYin?  on,  airiying ;  and  the  same  sense  is,  by 
Professor  Roth,  assi^ed  to  other  forms  of  ekyu. 

The  expression  tUtavtti  artham  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  Rie-veda. 

Langlois  translates  :  Que  cette  existence  nouvelle  soit  prolongee,  et  men6e  (par 
le  maitre  de  la  vie)  comme  un  char  Pest  par  nn  habile  6cayer.  Ainsi  oelni  qui 
^tait  tomb^  se  r^lcye.    Que  Nirriti  s'eloigne. 

^  This  is  again  a  difficult  Terse,  and,  as  it  stands,  simply  unintelligible.  I  read 
r&yo  instead  of  r&ye  in  order  to  get  at  anything  like  sense.  The  two  nu*%  show 
that  the  first  half-verse  contains  two  sentences.  The  second  of  these  is  clear, 
literally,  our  food  is  possessed  of  repositories,  i.*.  our  garners  are  full  of  food. 
The  first  also  must  have  a  nominatire,  and  this  we  get  by  reading  r&yo  instead  lA 
rdye.  Sdman  is  a  locatiye,  which  I  derive  from  adman,  in  the  sense  of  hearth  or 
house.  This  meaning  is  conjectural ;  but  there  are  several  passages  in  the  Veda 
where  adman  cannot  well  mean  son^  or  poem.  Wliether  it  oe  derived  from  ««i, 
to  acquire,  so  as  to  mean  acquisition,  property,  or  from  «o,  to  finish,  so  as  to 
mean  establishment,  adman  seems  to  have  some  meaning  like  hearth  or  home  in 
passages  such  as  R.V.  viii.  89,  7;  ix.  Ill,  2;  145,  8.  However,  I  only  propose 
this  interpretation  until  a  better  one  can  be  found,  for  I  cannot  bring  myseUT  to 
translate,  **  When  there  is  a  song  sung,  there  are  riches." 

*  There  is  nothing  to  show  uiat  Asuniti  is  a  female  deity.  Ydska  (x.  39) 
takes  Asuniti  as  a  masculine,  Saya^a  as  a  feminine.  It  may  be  a  name  for  Tains, 
as  Prof.  Roth  supposes ;  but  it  may  also  be  a  simple  invocation,  one  of  the 
many  names  of  the  deity.  The  metre  requires  a  syllable  in  the  third  half  vene^ 
which  may  easily  be  supplied  by  reading  aam-dfifika. 

>  Anumati  means  compliance,  grace,  and  Sslyai^a  takes  Annmati  as  a  female 
deity,  a  personification  of  grace.  Anumati,  however,  is  likewise  a  name  of  one 
of  the  phases  of  the  moon,  which  go  by  the  names  of  Anumati,  R&kA,  Sinfv^ 
and  KuhiL.  In  a  prayer  for  life  the  moon  would  naturally  come  in  for  an  in- 
vocation. 

^  The  explanation  oipathyd  by  speech  is  evidently  old,  for  S&yana  supports  it 
by  a  passage  from  the  Brdhma^.  It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  speecii  would 
be  more  appropriate  in  this  passage ;  yet  pathyd  in  the  Rig-?eda  means  path  or 
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8.  "  Te  mighty  Heayen  and  Earth,  mothers  of  right,  may 
there  be  happiness  to  our  dear  friend.^  Whatever  evil  there 
is,  may  they  both  carry  it  off !  Heaven  and  gentle  Earth  ! 
may  no  evil  whatever  hurt  thee ! " 

9.  "  Medicines  come  down  from  heaven,  double  and  three- 
fold. A  solitary  medicine  moves  about  on  earth.  May  they 
both  carry  off  whatever  evil  there  is !  Heaven  and  gentle 
Earth !  may  no  evil  whatever  hurt  thee  !  '*  ^ 

10.  "Indra,  stir  up  the  cart-ox  that  brought  here  the 
chariot  of  the  dawn.  May  they  both  carry  off  whatever  evil 
there  is !     Heaven  and  gentle  Earth,  may  no  evil  whatever 

hurt  thee !"» 

Hymn  60. 

1.  "  Bringing  praise  we  came  to  the  man  of  radiant  aspect,^ 
who  is  praised  by  the  great, — '* 

2.  "  To  the  matchless,  the  roaring,  the  radiant ;  to  the 
crushing  chariot,  the  good  lord  of  Bhajeratha, — "  ^ 

3.  "  He  who  overcomes  men  in  battle  like  oxen,  whether 
he  has  his  weapon  or  whether  he  is  weaponless, — "  ^ 

walk,  and  only  by  a  well-established  metaphor  could  this  have  been  used  to 
exDress  speech. 

*  Subandhu  may  be  a  proper  name,  but  even  then  it  would  mean  good  friend, 
and  nothing  is  lost  therefore  by  keeping  to  the  natural  meaning. 

*  I  take  this  and  some  of  the  later  verses  as  formulas  used  by  wise  men  or 
women  in  eflfecting  medical  cures.  Such  formulas  are  often  very  meaningless, 
and,  at  all  events,  we  must  not  look  in  them  for  any  deep  wisdom.  The  suffixes 
k$  and  *4,  used  for  forming  repetitive  adverbs,  are  curious.  In  later  Sanskrit  we 
have  only  fas,  the  Greek  Kts  or  xa- 

'  Another  verse  used  for  incantations  or  witchcraft.  As  the  poet  speaks 
of  the  ox  that  brought  {i.e.  that  is  in  the  habit  of  bringing)  the  chariot  of 
U^inar&ni,  we  should  naturally  think  of  the  chariot  of  the  dawn.  SSyaija,  how- 
ever, takes  ufinardni  in  the  sense  of  a  medicinal  herb,  and  it  may  have  been  so 
understood  by  the  medical  charlatans  of  India. 

*  Most  of  the  epithets  here  used  of  the  man  to  whom  praise  is  offered  refer  to 
India,  who,  in  the  fifth  verse,  is  invoked  by  name.  Asamuti^  it  is  true,  does  not 
occur  again  as  applied  to  Indra,  and  hence  the  commentators  might  easily  have  been 
led  to  take  it  as  a  proper  name.  But  in  osarrMyojas,  of  incomparable  strength, 
atamdti  clearly  is  the  same  as  asamuna,  incomparable.  Hence  I  surrender  Huj^ 
Asamdti  and  all  that  the  Brahmans  tell  us  aoout  him.  I  believe  he  took  his 
origin  from  this  verse,  and  the  same  verse  must  be  his  grave.  Professor  Roth,  if 
I  understand  him  right,  takes  the  same  view.  He  takes  nitofotut  in  the  sense  of 
dripping,  evidently  connecting  it  with  ratha.  But  the  verb  tt^  expresses  sound, 
ana  the  sense  of  roaring  is  appropriate  to  all  its  derivatives. 

^  Bhajeratha  must  he  taken  as  the  name  of  a  people  or  a  country,  like  Ikshv&ku 
in  the  next  verse.     It  may  be  a  dialectic  form  of  Bhagtratha. 

Niyayinam  ratham  is  a  simile  introduced  without  a  comparative  particle.  The 
adjectives  which  precede  refer  to  Indra,  not  to  rathm* 

*  I  tried  to  explain  p«vtravdn  and  i^avlrav&n  in  the  BeitrSge  zur  Yerglei- 
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4.  "  He  in  whose  service  Ikshv&ku^  grows,  rich,  and  strong 
to  kill,  as  the  five  tribes  in  heayen." 

5.  "0  Indra,  preserve  the  power  among  the  matchless. 
Rathaproshthas,  as  the  sun  to  be  seen  in  heaven/*  * 

6.  "  Thou  hamessest  thy  two  bright  horses  for  the  descend- 
ants of  Agastya.  Thou  steppest  down  upon  the  enemies,  upon 
all,  o  king,  who  are  ungenerous."  ^ 

7.  ''This  is  the  mother,  this  is  the  father,  this  thy  life 
came  back.  This  is  thy  escape,  o  good  friend ;  come  here, 
come  forth !  "  * 

chenden  Sprachforschnng,  yoI.  UL  p.  444  se^.  Though  the  Pada  text  does  not 
eiye  pavira-vdn,  yet  I  think  it  right  to  give  up  my  explanation  of  pavt-ravdn, 
because  I  now  see  that  it  is  possible  to  give  a  grammatical  explanation  of  pavln. 
Professor  Roth  deri?e8  pavira  from  pavi^  but  tms  is  impossible  in  Sanskrit.  Purt, 
with  the  Taddhita  ra  would  nve^Mivtra,  like  sushira  m>m  nuhi  TPi?.  t.  2,  107), 
but  never  pavira.  There  is,  however,  the  possibility,  of  which  I  had  not  thought 
before,  of  classing  pavira  with  such  words  as  iartra,  formed  by  the  Uijiadi  lnm£rom 
ajrij  with  puna  of  the  radical  vowel  (U^&di-SCLtras,  ed.  Aufrecht,  iv.  30}.  Ai 
this  seems  unobjectionable,  I  now  take  pavira-vdn  as  a  possessive  adjectiTe  in  the 
sense  of  *  possessed  of  a  thunderbolt  or  a  weapon.'  We  thus  ^t  a  proper  climax 
which  was  wanting  in  former  translations.  As  to  pavirava,  it  may  now  be  ex- 
plained as  formed  by  the  possessive  Taddhita  va  (Pll^.  v.  2,  109),  like  keimca  from 
keia, 

^  This  is  the  first  mention  of  Ikshvdku,  and  the  only  one  in  the  Rig-veda.  I 
take  it  not  as  the  name  of  a  king,  bnt  as  the  name  of  a  people,  probably  the 
people  who  inhabited  Bhajeratha,  the  country  washed  by  the  nordieni  Gang&  or 
the  Bha^iratht. 

2  I  thmk  it  best  to  take  Rathaproshtha  as  the  name  of  a  tribe.  The  word 
does  not  occur  again  in  the  Rig-veda.  Professor  Roth  seems  to  take  it  in  the 
sense  of  chariot,  or  seat  of  a  chariot,  but  in  that  case  the  prayer  for  preservation 
of  power  would  not  be  appropriate,  for  kshalra  always  refers  to  powers  wielded  by 
gods  or  men.  We  have  seen  two  rare  proper  names  in  the  preceding  verses,  and 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  a  third,  tnough  none  of  them  occurs  again  in  the 
Rig-veda.    In  the  Mababh^lrata  the  Proshthas  occur  as  a  people. 

^  Another  difficult  verse,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  word  nadbhyah^  which  does 
not  occur  again.  Professor  Roth  derives  it  from  nah,  in  the  sense  of  rope,  and  he 
compares  okBhAnah  (R.Y.  x.  63,  7),  fastened  to  the  axle,  the  name  of  a  hone. 
I  confess  I  do  not  see  how,  with  such  a  word  in  the  dative  or  ablative,  any  sense  can 
be  elicited  from  our  verse.  If  one  might  indulge  in  conjectures,  I  should  read 
napiribhyah^  for  Agastya  occurs  both  with  three  and  four  syllables.  Bnt  why 
should  so  simple  a  word  have  been  changed  into  nadbhyak  ?  The  Pada  g[ives 
nat-bhyahy  ana  this  Sa^ra^a  derives  evidentiv  from  the  verb  nand^  which  has  given 
rise  to  several  derivatives  in  the  sense  or  son,  or  relative,  or  descendant  It 
might  be  possible,  etymologicall^,  to  derive  nah  from  nah  or  woAA  (from  which 
fUibhiy  relationship),  and  to  take  it  in  the  sense  of  relatives,  literally,  ties.  But 
nadbhyah  may  also  be  an  old  dat,  plur.  of  nap&t.  The  Pada-form  of  nap&i^  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  fern,  napti^  neptia^  would  have  been  napt.  This,  before 
bhyah,  would  have  been  regularly  changed  into  nap^  This,  with  bhyahj  would 
have  become  nabbhyah.  Now  in  order  to  avoid  the  want  of  euphony,  we  see  that 
ab-hyah  is  changed  to  ad-bkyah.     Why  not  nab-bhyah  into  nad-bhyah  f 

The  Rishis  Bandhu,  Subandhu,  S'rutabandhu,  and  Devabandhu,  are  called  the 
sister-sons  of  Agastya  in  the  Mantrarshadhyaya.     See  Ind.  Stud.  iii.  459. 

^  The  last  verses  are  evidentiy  formulas  used  for  restoring  health  or  life.  lake 
most  of  such  formulas  they  are  not  always  very  coherent  or  very  wise.    Their 
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8.  "As  they  tie  the  yoke  with  a  guard,  that  it  may  hold, 

thus  I  have  held  thy  soul  for  life,  not  for  death,  ay  for 
» 1 


9.  ''As  this  great  earth  has  held  these  forest  trees,  thus  I 
have  held  thy  soul  for  life,  not  for  death,  ay  for  safety." 

10.  "  I  have  brought  back  the  soul  of  our  dear  friend  from 
Tama  Vaivasvata,  for  Ufe,  not  for  death,  ay  for  safety." 

11.  "Down  blows  the  wind,  down  shines  the  sun,  down 
milks  the  cow,  down  be  thy  sin  !  " 

12.  "  This  hand  of  mine  is  blessed ;  this  hand  of  mine  is 
more  blessed ;  this  hand  of  mine  is  all-healing,  this  has  a 
lucky  touch." 

If  now  we  ask  ourselves  for  what  purpose  these  four  hymns 
could  have  been  composed,  it  must  be  confessed,  first  of  all, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  hymn,  the  rest  are  not 
very  closely  strung  together,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  they  are  not  rather  a  collection  of  verses  than  consecutive 
poems.  Taking,  however,  the  hymns  as  they  stand,  we  may 
observe  a  difference  between  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  on 
one  side,  and  the  third  on  the  other.  The  former  are  ad- 
dressed to  some  friend,  spoken  of  in  the  second  person,  whose 
life  is  in  danger,  while,  in  the  third,  the  poet,  speaking  in  the 
first  person  plural,  seems  to  fear  for  his  own  safety,  at  least 
in  the  seven  verses  in  the  beginning.  In  the  concluding 
verses  the  friend  is  addressed  again  in  the  second  person,  and 
recommended  to  the  protection  of  the  gods.  The  situation 
thus  brought  before  us  by  these  hymns  seems  to  be  a  battle- 
field or  a  siege,  in  which  the  enemies  have  wounded  one 
person  who  lies  like  dead  among  his  friends,  and  whom  his 
friends  try  to  recall  to  life.  Their  endeavours  of  awakening  the 

efficacy  would  seem  to  depend  on  a  certain  amount  of  mysterious  obscurity.  Ob- 
serve tne  apparently  irreg^ar  gender  in  ayam  mdtd,  also  in  ayamjivAtuK,  for  jtvdtuh 
is  usually  feminine.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  speaker,  who  evidently  is  the 
enchanter  or  mesmeriser,  points  to  himself,  saylne,  as  if  with  the  Greek  58f, 
**  This  is  the  mother,  this  is  the  father,  this  is  thy  lue,  i.e.  I  Who  bring  thee  back 
to  life."  Professor  Roth  translates  prasarpana  by  unterkommen.  Does  he  mean 
livelihood }  The  nir  t'At,  come  forth  !  seems  to  snow  that  pratarpana  means  the 
escaping  of  the  soul  from  the  place  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  held  captive. 

^  Varatrd  means  a  guard,  %,e.  a  guard  chain.  Dddhdra  I  take  to  be  the  first 
pezvon,  considering  the  construction  of  verse  10. 
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wounded  from  a  swoon^  or  their  attempts — ^whether  saocessM 
or  not,  we  know  not-— of  calling  one  really  killed  in  battle  back 
to  life,  are  accompanied  with  sacrificial  oblations,  with  laying 
on  of  hands,  and  with  the  recitation  of  certain  charms.  If  we 
were  at  liberty  to  re-arrange  the  hymns,  I  should  propose  to 
end  the  third  hymn  with  verse  7.  The  three  remaining 
verses  would  then  form  an  invocation  by  themselves.  Then, 
again,  verses  1-6  of  the  fourth  hymn  would  form  a  perfect 
address  to  Indra,  while  the  concluding  verses  by  themselves 
look  like  a  collection  of  medical  charms,  such  as  are  very 
common  among  poor  and  ignorant  people.  The  last  verse 
clearly  shows  that  the  healing  powers  of  the  hands,  or  what 
we  now  call  mesmeric  strokes,  were  known  long  before 
Mesmer's  time.  This  is  interesting ;  but  far  more  interesting 
even  in  these  hymns,  which  are  by  no  means  fedx  specimens 
of  the  best  religious  poetry  of  the  Brahmans,  is  the  constant 
dwelling  on  the  divine  powers  which  govern  the  life  of  man. 
Whether  they  are  addressed  as  Indra  and  Soma,  or  as  Heaven 
and  Earth,  or  as  Ghiide  of  Life  and  Good  Lord,  it  is  the  gods 
who  reward  their  worshippers  with  health  and  wealth,  who 
give  life  and  death,  who  destroy  evil  or  sin.  The  hymns 
with  which  the  fathers  praised  the  gods,  possibly  the  cups  in 
which  they  oflfered  their  libations,  are  kept  with  religious 
care,  nay,  the  fathers  themselves,  departed  this  life,  but  en- 
joying immortality,  are  invoked  to  bestow  blessings  on  their 
descendants.  The  sacrifice  is  kept  up  in  each  family,  and 
this  sacrificial  succession  is  looked  upon  like  an  unbroken 
chain  uniting  each  generation,  like  a  new  link,  with  the 
generation  that  preceded,  and  at  last  with  the  gods  them- 
selves, who  were  worshipped  by  the  ancient  prophets.  Let  us 
also  observe,  particularly  in  the  second  hymn,  the  clear  con- 
ception of  a  soul  as  separate  from  the  body ;  of  a  soul,  after 
death,  going  to  Yama  Vaivasvata,  the  ruler  of  the  departed, 
or  hovering  about  heaven  or  earth,  the  sun,  the  dawn,  the 
water  or  the  plants,  ready  to  be  called  back  to  a  new  life. 
If  we  reflect  on  these  germinal  thoughts  and  on  the  vast  pro- 
portions they  were  intended  to  assume  in  the  later  history  of 
the  Aryan  world  down  to  our  own  time,  we  shall  have  to 
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admit  that,  eyen  if  we  loee  the  legend  of  king  Asam&ti  and 
the  squabbles  of  his  rival  priests,  there  is  stiU  enough  left, 
even  in  these  meagre  hymns,  that  will  repay  the  student  for  the 
patient  deciphering  of  the  sacred  records  left  to  us  by  the 
fiiiihers  of  our  own,  the  Aryan,  race. 

II  ^TO  W^^^^^W^  II 

^  ^v^rrr:  mO^^i  ^P5\i  ^  ^  ^^pwt:  i  ^  ^ 

TT3IT  mWWT^  iHinf^'fT^  sftr^dH^KtiglcT  I 

ir^  ^^^T?pBi:  ijjt:  w?f  xyn  t i  ^TiiipT^rfr^^* it :  i 
»lfl5fiiwi  4ii«iif^^  MOf^di^*ii*i**i*i*<  '^a^  ^tII- 
ff^?rt^r?f*nV  I  ^rrem®  w^  ^:  wl^f^^^- 
w?^  sfipinnrrf^%?5wrf^  ITt  ^^  w  i  ^^^  s^ 
^[urei^:  I  Trf^Mi^f4i<Nd4iH  ^mt  ^^m  i  Tim  m- 
^pirhr  I  ^n  ^^rr^  ?:t5ii  ^^rf^'it^ra'iP'hin'^f^^Ti'- 

ww^  ^f^  II  ^ni4i4lMi^»ifi<^iii^^4«i  TT^ 

W^r  R  *i^ifMetii^  swff^f^tf  I  -^f^  ^  liTT n 
^\mM  ^  f  Tf^  ^^:  I  ^^  ^-  \^^  I  Tft  II  ^tf^: 
ml^lU^^lUi  ^  w^fT  4i«l?i^-  W^umwT  i 
■4itf^d  ^  I  ^^^rrt  ^W^T^  sffiTii'wi  TT  *iiii(n  ^Twr- 

T^lti  H^fT  I  ^®  A*  A*  I  Tf^  > 
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mm  I  Tw  I  im:  I  ^  HIT  I  ^wt  1 1?  i  ^ttfiM:  i  m  i 
^f%^:  ^»T^  ^TTTPiiT  Tnrm  H 
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^  I  ^^  ^  pqi<M<a  ^  lil  ^  sT^  I  s<tidf^<jn- 
Tare:  I  w  "^  ^^  ^TfT  3n"iyi^"(^«i4Jfciid  g'l^^ns  i 

fiVBfWKf  ^f^  WT^:  inim:  iniTf*?:  yrfNif^- 
PinSwr:  hW%  i  ^T^»if%  i  ^  irni  ^frr  iNr:  ii 
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3^q[^  t^RRiPra  »rV  ito  «i^^  7S^  f%ilt^ 
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%^wr  ^  irV  s^#  I  ^r§T^^rvTf%  I  ?nf7f  ^^ 
^  ^  «prni  Ti^n^^m:  ii 

mc  1 5f  I  ^  I  ^^Nraftr  I  Til  ^^  I '*^  i^« 
%  ^^>?V  ^  'nr:  ^  73^!^  '^^'i^  flf<(fl  'nri* 
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Pi<i<ft4i:  II 

%  ^wt  ^  Tir:  'ITT:  'ITT^  stow  ^<^anv 

Tm  Tff^  TTT  II 

ini.i^iwi^;#vriift  mi  ^^iaNl^i<)Ri 

f^^i^ii  ^Rii^iiii:  II 

HT«HT«fTTrT^  I  ^rrf^TT:  ^ir  f^rf^*  i  "^re^  M'<<ia»i 
^:  1 1^  vs^m  ^mvl^:  i  ^^  Mw^<i  i  ^srr^ 

ilrf^Tft^^iltT?!^  1 4im<air<d^M7reV  t^TTunrr- 
*<^^f?i<ii«Jiy  <'jl*<4den^  iiTi^nSV:  ^  ^^m  i  >j<i^r^ 
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Nf  ^  \* 

THT  Iftlfl:  t  »<L*<di  »4^fli  «Kfini  i^i^^  <;ii^Kq 
^wr^s^  4i<if*i<!trqci*ii^<a^ii<j'»<l)Pi  i  ^v^if?r  i  ^- 
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TIT  Tirf*!  ^^Pi  ^s^inf  <#^1f»l  ft^rfr  ^^lf%  nf^TTT 

^T  ^m  ^  I  «RT  ^:  I  f^»  v^^.i  I'l^  i^n[7rf  I 

frof^  ^^Tf%  ^f^  ^TTT  ^f^nif^f^^  I  ^IPITft  I 
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^^}^^  I  ^^  II 

^<^  I  ^:  I  ^^  I  ^:  I  ^^rftfii  I  HT^  I  Tf  I  ^:  I 
wft^  I  ^iw  I  ^1  ^^R^rrtH  I  ^«iiiJ  I  gas^  1 1: 1  ^iftr  1^  I 

?!n5: 1  f^ yi:  Mnu*««i^ ^  i  wv^  i  ^ ^ ^H 

m^  T^m  I  fliii<iR^*<dR^^^fli^  T^T?5i  ?im 
^V^  I'B*^  nO^  5i5^^i?s  I  ?raT  ^  M^<n(*i*tiPi^ 
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H  ^«<tt*na  TTti^  "^^VfW  ^  II 

■^nm:  I  q»ingi<iv<^  ^Tf  ^mrONrr  i  ^fif^i  vr^ 
TT^wnwnlTrTn^  ttt:  <&*<*<  hhtti,^  t^^  twrn  i 

^wiHitai^a  ^^RT  Mim\  <iaim«4ih«i<ir*T:  wiV- 
^^M<*i^^1P>^rywnpiT  I  iitM^TfT:  a  i^w^  ^ 
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vi^  %4^  I  i^V^  *<»i<Hi  ^^ttk:  I  'ftr^  ^ I 
^<j*iiPi  TTsrnr  Prahpf  ir^wt  wr  i  PnfV- 
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^r?V  ^iVt?t^:  in^  ^ff^niR  f^^ 
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Tt^  %  T^  ^  ^^  f'Tft?!*  ^H«R5  n 

II  Twre'i^  Tf^  ^NWifi-  ^:  n 
II  ^ij^  ^^  ^^Tj^sginr:  ii 
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Art.  XII. — Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Assyrian  Grammar. 
By  the  Eev.  E.  Hincks,  D.D.,  Hon.  M.R.A.S. 

A  great  number  of  years  have  now  elapsed  since  I  began 
to  coUect  materials  for  an  Assyrian  grammar ;  an  object,  of 
which  I  have  never  since  lost  sight.  Of  late,  I  have  been 
preparing  my  materials  for  publication;  but  a  preliminary 
question  has  suggested  itself : — ''  If  I  were  to  publish  a  gram- 
mar, who  would  read  it  ?"  The  persons  for  whose  instruction 
I  should  naturally  write  would  be  either  persons  who  were 
acquainted  with  other  Semitic  languages,  and  who  were  de- 
sirous of  comparing  the  grammars  of  these  with  that  of  the 
oldest  and  the  best  developed  language  of  the  fSsimily  ;  or  else 
persons,  who  desired  to  study  this  language  for  its  own  sake, 
and  who  sought  the  aid  of  a  grammar,  in  the  absence  of  an 
oral  instructor,  to  teach  them  the  first  principles  of  this 
''  Sanskrit  of  the  Semitic  tongues,''  which  they  might  after- 
wards improve  upon  by  their  own  studies. 

I  believe  that  persons  of  both  these  classes  would  derive 
benefit  from  such  a  grammar  as  I  should  publish,  if  they 
would  only  make  use  of  it.    I  fear,  however,  that  no  person 
of  either  of  the  classes  has  so  much  faith  in  me,  and  in  my 
knowledge  of  Assyrian  grammar,  as  to  make  use  of  it.     My 
only  readers  would  probably  be  my  critics ; — ^those,  who  have 
attained  some  knowledge  of  the  Assjrrian  language— con- 
siderable knowledge,  I  may  say,  so  &r  as  respects  the  mean' 
ing  of  words, — ^but  whose  published  translations  show  that,  as 
respects  grammar^  their  views  are  extremely  different  from 
mine ;  and,  of  course,  if  my  views  be  correct,  extremely  er^ 
roneous.  My  only  readers  would  thus  be,  with  perhaps  one  or  " 
two  exceptions,  hostih  critics,  who  must  condemn  what  IH^ 
have  written,  because,  by  laying  down  rules  which  they  haves^ 
disregarded  and  violat«i  in  their  translations,  it  in^rectly*^ 
condemns  those  translations. 

In  the  case  of  one  eminent  Assyrian  writer  on  the  con-^* 
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tinent,  the  certaintj  that  I  should  meet  with  hostile  criticism 
is  more  obvious  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  others.  Dr.  Oppert 
has  published  an  Assyrian  grammar,  of  which  I  have  already 
stated  that,  besides  nunor  errors,  it  was  pervaded  by  three  er- 
roneous general  principles,  ''so  as  scarcely  to  leave  a  page 
free  from  what  I  consider  pernicious  error."  One  of  these 
three  principles,  Dr.  Oppert,  in  a  late  article  in  the  Journal 
Asiatiqt^,  intimates  that  he  has  abandoned,  or  is  disposed  to 
abandon.  To  the  other  two  he  clings  pertinaciously.  Now, 
as  I  cannot  retract  the  un&vourable  opinion  above  expressed, 
and  as,  according  to  my  views  of  Assyrian  gnunmar,  I  cannot 
think  the  translations  from  Sargon,  which  MM.  Oppert  and 
M^nant  have  published,  to  be  even  approximately  correct,  I 
could  not  possibly  expect  any  criticism  from  those  gentlemen 
but  of  the  most  adverse  description. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  deviate  materially  from  my  original  plan.  Instead  of 
publishing  an  entire  grammar,  I  will,  in  the  first  instance, 
publish  specimen-diapters  only ;  treating  of  the  declensions 
of  substantives  and  adjectives,  and  of  the  permansive  forms 
of  verbs ; — a  subject  on  which  Dr.  Oppert,  in  the  Journal 
Asiatique  for  last  year  (Tome  vi.  p.  297),  has  mis-stated  both 
my  views  and  the  facts  to  which  he  appeals.  Instead,  too, 
of  stating  what  I  believe  to  be  the  grammatical  rules  of  the 
Assyrian  language,  dogmatically,  as  would  be  the  natural 
course  of  the  writer  of  a  grammar,  I  will  deduce  them  from 
those  leading  positions  on  which  all  are  agreed,  by.  inductive 
proofs,  in  the  order  which  appears  to  me  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  different  as  this  order  is  from  what  I  should  adopt  if  I 
were  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  writing  otherwise  than  dog- 
matically. My  examples  must  be  nimierous,  because  they  are 
not  merely  illustrative,  but  justificatory.  It  will  readily  be 
imderstood  that  where  I  bring  forward  a  nimiber  of  proofs  in 
support  of  any  assertion,  it  is  one  which  is  not  generally  ac- 
cepted, and  IB  likely  to  be  controverted ;  but  except  in  the 
one  case  of  the  permansive  forms  of  the  verb,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  I  do  not  mean  to  point  out  directly  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  errors  of  others.     It  wiU  answer  my  end, 
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and  will  be  pleasanter  to  myself,  if  I  merely  seek  to  establish 
the  correctness  of  my  own  views.  This  being  done,  the  in- 
correctness of  any  yiews  that  are  inconsistent  with  them  will 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

A  few  words  should  be  said  here  on  the  principles  on  which 
I  have  conducted  my  investigations.  I  have  sought  the  rules 
of  Assyrian  grammar  by  induction  from  passages,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  I  considered  to  be  perfectly  known,  occurring  in 
writings  of  a  good  age;  the  induction  being  guided  by  a 
general  knowledge  of  Semitic  grammar.  I  have  taken  no 
account  of  passages,  however  well  their  meaning  may  be 
known,  which  are  found  in  texts  of  a  late  age,  probably  written 
by  persons  who  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Assyrian, 
and  of  whom  it  was  not  the  native  tongue.  Neither  have  I 
assumed  the  identity  of  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  rules  of  gram- 
matical construction  in  cases  where  there  is  no  inductive  evi- 
dence of  it. 

As  to  the  transcriptions  of  Assyrian  words  and  texts  which 
I  give,  I  think  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much.  Were  I 
to  publish  a  grammar,  it  should  contain  a  list  of  all  the  cha- 
racters representing  syllables  consisting  of  a  single  vowel,  or  a 
vowel  preceded  or  followed  by  a  consonant,  and  of  all  those  whose 
values  were  syllables  consisting  of  a  vowel  both  preceded  and 
followed  by  a  consonant,  and  which  occurred  in  any  text  quoted 
in  the  grammar.  To  each  character  its  transcription  should 
be  attached.  I  represent,  as  every  one  else  does,  3,  3,  H,  T, 
3,  by  0,  X  S*  ^,  and  H,  by  b,  g,  rf,  ^,  k,  /,  wi,  «,  p,  r,  and  U 
I  also  represent  H  by  A,  tD  by  f,  D  by  ?  (which  was  anciently 
sounded  either  st^  or  sk ;  the  former  being,  like  E^,  repre- 
sented by  the  Arabic  (jww,  the  latter  by  j^,  and  by  the  Greek 
^,  which  occupied  the  same  position  in  the  alphabet,  and  had 
the  same  figure  as  the  Phoenicieui  D),  X  by  2,  p  by  5^,  and  jy 
by  5.  The  remaining  five  letters,  N,  H,  \  \  y,  are  indiscri- 
minately transcribed  as  '  with  the  following  exceptions: 
^y][  is  transcribed  by  ya  ;  ^IH^  by  'm  or  yu ;  J  J  after  an- 
other y Y  by  'a  or  yd ;  *^y,  when  a  copulative,  by  va ;  and 
^►•^y  by  h  or  ih     I  use  the  vowel  e  alone  to  represent  ^yj, 
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i  standing  for  ^yYYY.  The  grave  accent  over  a  vowel  is  not 
intended  to  mark  a  distinction  of  etound,  but  to  show  that  a 
homophone  of  the  character  usually  representing  the  syllable 
without  the  accent  is  used  in  place  of  that  character.  I  use 
four  vowels  in  transcriptions,  a,  i,  u,  and  e,  which  I  believe  the 
Assyrians  pronounced  as  long  i,  or  i.  I  think  that  no  Assyrian 
scholar  will  find  any  difficulty  in  restoring  the  text  of  my  tran- 
scriptions ;  but  if  he  do,  he  can  consult  the  original  text,  to 
which  I  refer  him.  To  explain  my  references,  I  will  observe 
that  B.  means  Botta's  plates;  L.,  the  first  series  of  British 
Museum  plates,  edited  by  Mr.  Layard ;  I.  and  II.,  the  two 
volumes  of  the  second  series  of  British  Museimi  plates,  edited 
by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  The  number  which  precedes  this  is  the 
nimiber  of  the  plate  in  each  series,  and  the  number  at  the  end 
is  the  line  in  the  plate ;  with  a  distinctive  mark  before  it,  if 
necessary,  the  meaning  of  which  will  be  seen  when  the  plate 
is  referred  to.  In  some  of  the  plates  of  the  second  series,  I 
use  r,  c,  and  /  for  right,  centre,  and  left.  In  these  references, 
and  in  the  transcriptions,  I  have  followed  as  closely  as  I  could 
Mr.  Norris. 

I  believe  that  the  main  point  in  which  I  differ  ifrom  Mr. 
Norris  in  my  transcriptions  is  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish in  most  cases  between  the  several  breathings  and 
semivowels.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  distinguish  them  by 
inspection  of  the  Assyrian  characters.  "We  can  only  do  so  by 
knowledge  derived  from  some  other  source.  I  find,  for  in- 
stance, Yl  occurring  in  four  words ;  between  ma  and  dtt,  be- 
tween na  and  du,  between  ta  and  bu,  and  between  da  and 
nu.  I  transcribe  it  in  the  four  instances  by  'a.  I  happen  to 
know  from  the  Hebrew  that  in  the  first  word  the  'a  represents 
N,  in  the  second  H,  in  the  third  ),  and  in  the  fourth  ^;  the 
four  words  signifying  much  or  ffreat  from  nXD,  fflorious  from 
nnj,  ffood  from  311D,  and  a  judge  from  jH.  In  another  word 
which  had  no  Hebrew  equivalent,  I  should  not  know  how  to 
render  the  characters  so  as  to  make  a  distinction ;  and  I 
therefore  do  not  make  it  in  the  cases  where  I  am  able  to  do 
so.   Some  persons  would  in  all  these  instances  represent  the  Y5 
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by  accenting  the  preceding  vowel.  In  most  cases,  howeyer, 
I  think  that  this  would  be  an  error.  Where  it  is  plain  to  me 
that  two  characters  represent  together  but  one  syUaUe,  I  cut 
off  one  of  the  yowels  by  an  apostrophe ;  but  I  do  not  consider 
it  a  matter  of  course  to  do  so,  nor  do  I  use  an  accent  in  all 
eases  where  I  do  so. 

When  two  syllables  are  joined  together  without  a  pointy  ii 
wfll  be  understood  that  they  are,  in  the  original,  not  repre- 
sented phonetically,  but  by  monograms,  ideograms,  or  Accadian 
roots,  as  they  have  been  variously  called.  In  such  cases  I 
generally  give  the  cuneiform  characters  in  brackets,  with  i^, 
after  them,  before  I  give  the  words  that  I  read.  When, 
however,  the  signification  of  the  monogram  is  well  known  and 
universally  admitted,  I  omit  the  cuneiform  characters. 

[Chaptbe  v.]  On  Verbs,  and  first  an  their  pertnanghe  parts. 

1.  Generally  speaking,  a  verb  admits  of  seven  principal 
conjugations,  of  which  the  first  six  correspond  to  the  first  six 
of  the  recognized  Hebrew  conjugations ;  the  seventh  being 
the  causative  of  the  third.  I  denote  them  by  the  seven  first 
Boman  numerals.  Other  conjugations  are  occasionally  met 
with,  but  are  less  frequent.  It  will,  of  course,  be  imderstood 
that  no  one  verb  is  used  in  all  the  conjugations. 

2.  Each  of  these  seven  admits  of  a  secondary  or  augmented 
conjugation,  which  I  denote  by  the  proper  Boman  numeral 
followed  by  t  The  augmented  conjugation  regularly  inserts  t 
or  te  after  the  first  radical  letter,  or  in  the  conjugations 
V.-VII.  after  the  preformative  s.  In  some  cases  the  insertion 
of  this  letter  or  syllable  is  the  only  difference  between  the 
augmented  conjugation  and  its  principal  one ;  but  in  other 
cases,  other  changes  are  introduced  which  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  sequel. 

3.  The  inserted  t  is  sometimes  changed  into  d  or  t,  through 
the  influence  of  the  letter  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ; 
and  sometimes  through  its  influence  that  letter  imdergoes  a 
change.  Another  irregularity,  which  is  apt  to  be  more  puz- 
zling, is  that  in  most  verbs  defective  in  the  second  radical 
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(concaye  verbs)  the  dental  precedes  the  first  radical  in  place 
of  following  it.  Thus^  we  have  from  MU>  in  the  aorist  of  1. 1, 
it.bu.ni,  instead  odb.ttuii,  "they  came  on"  (90  L.  63). 

4.  Generally  speaking,  again,  the  verbal  forms  belonging 
to  each  conjugation  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
which  I  call  permansive  and  mutative.  The  former  denotes 
continuance  in  the  state  which  the  verb  signifies  in  that  con- 
jugation ;  the  latter  denotes  change  into  that  state.  Each 
portion  of  the  forms  belonging  to  the  conjugation  has  tenses 
and  verbal  nouns.  The  permansive  tenses  are  analogous  to 
the  so-called  Hebrew  preterite,  having  no  preformatives,  but 
having  terminations  added,  (except  in  the  third  person  singu- 
lar masculine,  which  has  none,  as  in  Hebrew),  by  which  the 
number,  person,  and  gender  are  distinguished.  The  mutative 
tenses,  on  the  contrary^  are  analogous  to  the  so-called  Hebrew 
future,  having  one  or  other  of  the  preformatives  \tVV^  always 
prefixed  to  the  root,  whether  or  no  there  be  any  distinctive 
addition  at  the  end. 

5.  The  distinction  here  made  between  permansive  and 
mutative  forms  is  in  my  judgment  a  ftmdamental  one,  on  the 
proper  development  of  which  all  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Assyriim  language  must  depend.  Now,  Dr.  Oppert,  has  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Journal  Asiatique  (Tome  vi.  p.  297)^ 
ridiculed  the  existence  of  any  such  forms  as  what  I  call  per- 
mansive, characterising  th^oi  as  being  a  mere  fancy  of  mine. 
The  first  thing  then  that  I  have  to  do  is  to  establish  the 
existei^ce  of  such  forms  by  a  number  of  clear  examples. 

6.  I  will  begin  with  comparing  two  sentences  from  adjoin- 
ing columns  of  Taylor's  Cylinder^  in  which  the  same  root 
occurs, — a  perfect  root  having  three  letters  incapaUe  of 
change, — ^namely,  DrO.  It  signifies  in  Arabic  celamt  (Frey. 
iv.  10),  and  this  may  be  the  meaning  in  the  single  passage  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible  where  it  occurs  (see  Ges.  723).  At  any  rate 
this  seems  clearly  the  meaning  in  the  two  Assyrian  passages 
which  I  will  cite.  In  the  former  of  these,  40  I.  68,  Senna- 
cherib, after  mentioning  the  destruction  of  certain  towns  con- 
cluding with  'ak.mUf  "  I  burned,''  proceeds  thus.  I  omit  a 
simile  which  is  evidently  parentheticaL     QuAur  na.ak.mu.ti. 
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su.nu p a.an  [>->*y  i>e.']  same*e  rap,8u.t%  *u.sakJm, 

''the  smoke  of  their  being  burned  (like  a  ponderous  cloud] 
the  face  of  the  wide  heavens  I  made  to  oonceaL'^  The  verb  is 
here  in  the  1.  s.  of  the  aorist  of  (the  causative)  Conjugation  Y., 
having  two  objects  expressed,  that  which  is  made  to  produce, 
and  that  which  is  made  to  undergo,  the  change.  The  preceding 
verb  'akmu  is  the  1.  s.  of  the  aorist  of  I.  of  the  verb  nD3-  Let 
us  now  proceed  to  41  I.  45.    I  omit  another  comparison  to  a 

doud,  which  is  parenthetic,  [t^f  -^Tf  K^TT  '•^'^  ^^ 
9epi.8u.nu  «...  p'a.an  satne'e  rap.su.H  ka.t^Jm,  ''the  dust 
of  their  feet  (like,  etc)  the  face  of  the  wide  heavens  is  conceal- 
ing.'' In  my  judgment,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
katim  is  the  3.  m.  s.  of  the  principal  permansive  tense.  Br. 
Oppert  says  that  I  "  substitute  participles  for  the  3.  s.  m.'* 
By  a  participle  I  presume  he  means  what  I  call  the  nomen 
mutantis.  No  doubt  the  latter  would  be  katim,  or,  as  I  should 
write  it  for  distinction,  kdtim ;  but  this  would  stand  before 
what  it  governs;  it  should  then  be  translated  "  the  concealer  of 
(the  face  of  the  wide  heavens),"  and  it  would  require  a  verb  to 
complete  a  sentence.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  the  second 
word  in  Genesis  was  a  participle,  or  any  other  3.  m.  s.  of  the 
preterite  in  the  Bible.  In  this  portion  of  Taylor's  Cylinder 
we  have  no  less  than  six  long  lines  and  a  half  in  which  there 
is  nothing  that  he  acknowledges  to  be  a  verb.  In  L  43, 
Sennacherib  begins  to  describe  an  attack  upon  him  by  an 
immense  multitude  of  his  enemies,  whom  he  compares  to 
locusts.  All  are  doing  the  same  things  in  constant  succes- 
sion, and  accordingly,  in  speaking  of  what  they  do,  he  uses 
only  permansive  tenses.  In  1.  44  we  have  te.bu'u.ni,  "  they 
are  coming  on,"  the  3.  m.  p.  of  the  permansive  of  I.t.  of  the 
verb  Mil.  It  has  exactly  the  same  relation  to  it.bu.ni,  "they 
came  on,"  cited  in  §  3,  as  ka.(i.im  in  1.  47  has  to  iktuMy  "  it 
concealed."  Passing  over  a  permansive  verb  in  L  48,  the 
discussion  of  which  would  lead  to  a  digression,  we  have  in 
1.  49,  after  the  description  of  the  position  taken  by  his  ene- 
mies, zab.tu.m,  "they  are  occupying,  and,"  followed  by  a 
mutative  verb.    Surely  it  cannot  be  maintained  with  any 
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show  of  reason  tliat  xab.tu,  followed  as  it  is  by  the  copulative 
enclitic  which  connects  verbs,  and  verbs  only,  and  this  by  an 
acknowledged  verb,  is  anything  else  than  a  verb,  and  yet  it 
has  no  preformative.  The  verb  T\y}t  is  a  very  common  one 
in  the  mutative  tonses  of  both  I.  and  Y. 

7.  Before  going  further,  I  will  give  paradigms  of  the  de- 
clension of  the  three  principal  tenses  of  the  imaginary  verb 
7jfi ; — the  permansive  present,  the  cuniet,  and  the  mutative  pre- 
sent,  or  present  simply.  The  latter  is  written  indifferently 
with  g  or  gg\  the  duplication  of  the  second  radical  being 
euphonic,  and  not  characteristic  of  the  third  conjugation. 
What  really  characterizes  this  conjugation  is  the  use  of  t«  as 
the  vowel  of  the  preformative.  It  is  invariably  so  used  in 
Conjugations  III.,  V.,  and  VII.,  and  their  augmented  con- 
jugations ;  and  never  so  in  any  other  conjugation,  unless  the 
first  radical  of  the  verb  be  \ .  Each  of  these  three  principal 
tenses  admits  a  secondary  tense  formed  by  the  addition  of  u 
to  forms  which  end  in  the  third  radical,  and  of  ni  to  those 
which  end  in  an  added  vowel.  The  most  important  of  these 
secondary  tenses  is  that  derived  from  the  present,  which  is 
clearly  ^future. 

8.  Paradigms  of  the  three  principal  tenses  of  Conjuga- 
tion L: — 


Pbrmansivb  Pbbsbnt. 

AoaisT. 

PaSSBNT. 

1.  s.      paglaku,  or 

paglak 

'apgul 

'apaggU,  or  'apagil 

2.  fn.s.  pagilta 

tapgul 

tapaggU 

2.  /.«.    pagilti 

tapguli 

tapaggili 

3.  m,s.  pagil 

ipgul 

ipaggil 

3./.«.    paglat 

tapgul 

tapaggU 

1.  p.      pagilnu 

napgul 

napaggU 

2.  mp.  pagiltunu 

tapgulu 

tapaggilu 

2.  fp.   pagiltina 

tapgula 

tapaggila 

3.  m.p.  paglu 

ipgulu 

ipaggQu 

Z.f.p.   pagla 

ipgula 

ipaggila 

The  forms  of  the  second  person  plural  may  require  correction ; 
but  I  believe  that  all  the  others  may  be  depended  upon.  I  use 
%  as  the  vowel  after  the  second  radical  in  the  permansive  and 
ordinary  present,  and  u  in  the  aorist.    These  are  the  most 
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common  vowels,  but  many  verbs  have  different  ones.  Per^ 
haps  the  third  person  feminine  singular  sometimes  ends  in  a, 
that  is  *a,  like  the  Hebrew  il.  An  apparent  example  is  in 
18  I.  62,  where  the  nominative  is  singular,  sa,  referring  to 
'u.ba.nu  *a.zi.tu,  "a  projecting  summit;"  and  we  have 
m,qa,iu,la  in  the  printed  text,  and  lot  as  a,  variant.  The 
latter  is,  however,  the  reading  of  far  the  most  copies,  |f  not 
of  all.  In  33  1. 2*48,  we  have  8u.qa.lu.la ;  but  there  the  nomi- 
native is  plural,  *u.ba.na.at  $ad.e,  *'  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tain." In  24  I.  51,  we  have  also  su.qa.lu.la,  but  here  the  no- 
minative is  masculine  singular ;  and  the  final  a  is,  as  vory 
often  happens,  a  representative  of  f»,  the  copulative  enditic, 
and  not  an  inflexion  of  the  verb. 

9.  What  are  called  the  personal  pronouns  of  the  first  and 
second  persons  are  really,  as  I  have  stated  long  since,  per- 
mansive  presents  of  a  verb  signifying  "  to  be  here,"  adsum ; 
and  'ana,  "  ad,"  "  to,"  or  "  for,"  is  to  be  referred  to  the  same 
root,  pM .  The  true  personal  pronouns  are  the  affi>rmatives  <^ 
the  permansive  present,  'aku,  nu,  and  ia,  with  its  derivatives. 
It  is  these  which  the  comparative  grammarian  should  oompare 
with  the  Indo-European  pronouns.  By  the  way,  I  never  said, 
as  Dr.  Oppert  represents  me  to  have  said,  that  the  second 
person  of  the  permansive  present  ended  in  ka  and  A?»,  as  in 
Ethiopic.  What  I  said  was,  that  the  fact  of  the  first  per- 
sons ending  alike  in  Assyrian  and  Ethiopic  ought  not  to  be 
relied  on  as  proof  of  a  special  connection  between  those  two 
languages,  because  the  Ethiopians  had  k  in  the  second  person, 
as  well  as  in  the  first,  while  the  Assyrians  had  not. 

10.  I  will  now  give  some  other  examples  of  permansive 
presents:  In  the  descriptions  of  permanent  features  of  a 
country,  which  are  so  frequently  found  in  the  historical  in- 
scriptions, the  permansive  tense  is  constantly  used.  Thus  e.g. 
in  11  I.  43,  etc.,  we  read  of  "high  mountains,  which,  like  the 
edge  of  a  sword,  sam.tu,  are  piercing ;  which,  for  the  pass- 
ing of  chariots,  la.'a  na.tu.'u,  are  not  fitted."  The  exact  force 
of  the  roots  tUtiXff  and  yi33  or  Mt33  may  be  questioned,  but 
the  general  sense  is  clear.  The  king  teUs  us  that  he  left  his 
chariots  behind,  and  crossed  the  mountains  without  them; 
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and  here  he  uses  the  aorist.  In  22  I.  105,  we  hare  kir,hu.9u 
kima  *u.Va,an  ead.e  saMn,  *'  Its  top  (or  head)  like  the  summit 
of  a  moantain  was  lying,"  or  simply  "  was."  The  verb  pj? 
in  its  mutative  parts  signifies,  actively,  "to  place,"  or  "make;" 
in  the  permansive  parts  "  to  lie,"  or  "  be."  This  is  something 
like  what  happens  in  several  Greek  verbs,  as  Janffu,  and  in 
Latin,  where /ado,  as  well  as  fio,  is  etymologically  connected 
with/uo. 

11.  The  permansive  present  is  also  habitually  used  in  the 
pasdve  conjugations ;  for  the  state  denoted  by  these  forms  is 
generally  a  permanent  one.  So  in  Greek  we  have  Terv/AfAeuai 
eicrly  and  in  Latin,  to  a  greater  extent,  pulmtus  sum,  etc.,  as 
wdl  as puhati  eunt.  Thus,  we  have  42  I.  11,  ra.ki,bu,8i.in 
di.kuy  "  their  riders  were  killed,"  and  soon  after,  si.na 
mtts.su.ra,  "they  (/.)  were  abandoned."  In  38  L.  8,  we 
have  z*u,uh,liu.rat  su.batsa,  "  its  site  (was  made,  t.e.  as  often 
in  Hebrew)  was  judged  to  be  small."  Examples  might  be 
quoted  almost  without  end. 

12.  I  will  now  pass  to  the  first  person.  Br.  Oppert  objects 
to  an  example  which  I  gave  formerly.  In  19  I.  101,  we  read, 
as  it  is  printed,  ina  li.me  t^,ma,  ina  Nintsa  ux.btukuy  which  I  have 
translated  "  In  the  eponymy  of  a  certain  person,  in  Ninev^ 
I  am  stopping."  I  ought,  however,  to  have  translated  it,  "  In 
the  same  eponymy."  The  character  in  two  copies  that  I  have 
collated  is  not  that  for  tk,  the  copulative  conjunction,  but  that 
which  occurs  so  commonly  on  the  tablets,  signifying  "the 
same."  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  cor- 
rect reading  in  aU  the  inscriptions ;  and  that  the  copyists 
have  substituted  a  common  character  for  one  which  was  not 
familiar  to  them.  In  18  I.  69,  we  have  Ina  U,me  an.numOj 
"  in  the  eponymy  of  this  person,"  that  is,  "  of  myself."  This 
is  one  of  the  many  substitutes  for  the  pronoun  "  my,"  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  This  is  sometimes 
contracted  into  an.ma,  as  in  40  L.  50.  The  '^y  seems  to  be 
used  to  indicate  that  a  peculiar  mode  of  expression  is  used  t 
or  perhaps  it  may  signify  "  and  so  forth."  Speaking  of  these 
substitutes  for  the  possessive  pronouns,  I  consider  it  due  to 
Dr.  Oppert  to  acknowledge  the  great  merit  of  his  late  dis- 
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covery  of  the  signification  of  raman,  which  had  been  so  long 
a  puzzle  to  Assyrian  students.  I  adopt  his  explanation  as 
perfectly  correct,  and  I  have  met  with  five  or  six  passages, 
besides  those  cited  by  himself,  which  it  explains  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.     0  si  sic  omnia  ! 

13.  The  explanation  of  uz.ba.ku  given  above,  '*  I  am  stop- 
ping," clashes  with  Dr.  Oppert*s  view  in  two  respects.  It  is 
a  permansive  present,  a  tense  which  he  does  not  acknowledge ; 
and  it  is  that  of  the  verb  3!t1,  a  defective  in  1£),  of  which  he 
has  afi&rmed  in  his  grammar  that  the  Assyrians  had  none.  It 
appears  then  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
system  that  he  should  do  away  with  this  passage ;  and  I  wiU 
quote  from  p.  297,  what  he  says  on  the  subject :  **  D'abord,  on 
ne  lit  jamais  tisbaku,  mais  toujours  uibakuni  dans  les  inscrip- 
tions de  Sardanapale  III.,  dans  la  phrase;  'Pendant  qu'ils  me 
retinrent  &  Mnive,  etc.'  Uibakuni  est  la  3°^®  pers.  du  pluriel  de 
"y^D  4 1'iphteal  avec  le  suffixe.  Sans  suffixe,  ce  serait  t/ttHabaku 
tt3D*>  ou  m^me yuiabaku  tt3D^  (G.A.  §  128),et  contracte  avec 
le  suffixe  (ibid.  §  197)  ^3!|33p\^  Voild  k  quoi  se  r6duit  la  1" 
personne  en  ku.  £t  ce  seul  example,  si  mSme  il  ^tait  avere,  ne 
pourrait  avoir  une  grande  portee,  quand  on  le  compare  aux 
milliers  de  formes  des  aoristes  fournies  par  les  textes.'^ 

14.  I  have  given  the  whole  of  this  passage  from  M.  Op- 
pert's  text ;  and  I  must  say,  that  I  think  I  have  never  read 
a  passage  of  the  same  length,  in  which  there  are  so  many 
mis-statements  as  to  matters  of  fact.     The  word  uzbaku  does 
occur  in  the  passage  cited;  and  when  he  denied  that  it  didL 
so,  Dr.  Oppert  must  have  trusted  to  a  treacherous  memory. 
There  is  no  ni  after  it  in  the  printed  text ;  there  is  no  various 
reading  noted  in  19  I.  101 ;  and,  morover,  I  collated,  eom^ 
years  ago,  very  carefully,  all  the  copies  of  the  inscriptions 
brought  over  by  Mr.  Layard,  which  substantially  coincide 
with  that  which  is  printed,  and  I  am  thus  in  possession  of  some 
important  various  readings  which  are  not  printed ;  and  I  can. 
say  most  positively  that  there  is  no^  a  single  copy  which  con- 
tains any  other  reading  than  uzbaku,  which  Dr.  Oppert  says  ''on 
ne  lit  JAMAIS ! "    Elsewhere,  e.g.  in  1.  94  of  the  same  plate,  m 
is  added  ^  but  there  the  sentence  begins  with  ki,  ''wben;" 
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and  I  translate  *^  when  in  Sur  I  waa  stopping."  This  is  the 
secondary  permansiye  tense  noted  at  the  end  of  §  7.  Where 
there  is  no  Art  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  there  is  no  m 
at  the  end  of  uzbaku.  In  the  second  place,  the  existence  of 
the  verb  ^3D  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  pure  fiction.  I  never 
recollect  to  have  met  it,  and  I  believe  no  one  else  has  met  it. 
It  has  been  imagined  purely  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  a 
text,  the  existence  of  which  is  inconsistent  with  two  gram- 
matical dreams.  But  in  the  third  place,  even  if  the  existence 
•f  this  verb  be  granted,  it  could  not  produce  by  any  legi- 
timate process  such  a  grammatical  monstrosity  as  yu§bakuni. 
Dr.  Oppert  cannot  produce  any  similar  form.  I§hakum  would 
be  legitimate ;  and  so  would  i^abkuni,  or  with  ^t  or  §§  in  the 
place  of  §  ;  yu§abkun%  might  pass  also  for  Conj.  III. ;  but  the 
substitution  of  yu  for  i  before  ^b — such  a  form  as  yupgaluni — 
is  imparalleled.  Yu  and  t  are  not  interchangeable,  as  he  says 
in  his  grammar,  the  former  is  used  in  Conj.  III.,  the  latter 
in  Conj.  I.;  but  these  two  conjugations,  the  Pihel  and  Qal  of 
the  Hebrews,  he  has  blended  together  in  hopeless  confusion. 

15.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  sentence  in  the 
passage  I  have  quoted  is  the  last.  The  first  question  at  issue 
is,  whether  the  Assyrians  had,  like  the  Hebrews,  at  least  one 
tense  in  each  conjugation,  in  which  there  were  no  preforma- 
tives.  It  is  in  regard  to  this  tense  that  we  are  at  issue ;  that 
^  they  had  also  a  tense  or  tenses  in  each  conjugation,  which 
had  preformatives,  we  are  agreed.  Now  if  I  can  establish 
even  a  single  instance,  in  which  a  verb  has  no  preformative, 
my  case  is  proved.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  instances  of  permansive  verbs  in  inscriptions  of 
every  age,  from  Tiglath  Pileser  to  Darius.  Dr.  Oppert  says 
that  sarraku,  even  if  it  should  not  be  read  sarratus, — a  sup- 
position which  the  variant  form  in  ok  (of  which  presently) 
proves  to  be  untenable, — may  mean  ''  I  am  a  king,"  and  yet 
not  be  a  verb.  Here  I  differ  from  him.  I  say,  in  common  I 
believe  with  all  grammarians,  that  a  word  which  includes  in 
itself  a  pronominal  subject,  a  copula  and  a  predicate,  is  essen- 
tially a  verb.  It  might  as  well  be  denied  that  ma/SaA;to  in  2  Sam. 
iu.  21,  was  a  verb,  because  matki^  **  kings  of,"  is  a  noun.  In  17 
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I.  32,  etc.,  there  are,  after  the  completion  of  a  sentence,  no 
less  than  eleven  words  ending  in  aku.  I  take  them  to  be  per- 
mansive  presents  in  the  1.  a.,  ten  of  them  belonging  to  tri- 
literal  verbs  in  the  first,  third  or  fourth  conjugations,  and  the 
eleventh  to  a  quadriliteral.  It  is  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  this  view  that  substantives  or  adjectives  are  in  use,  con- 
taining the  former  part  of  the  alleged  verb.  So  it  is  in  all 
the  Semitic  languages.  There  is  a  nomen  permaneniu^  and  t 
permansive  present,' the  beginnings  of  which  generally  agree^ 
though  their  endings  are  generally  as  differoit  as  the  cases  of 
rex  and  the  persons  of  rego.  In  the  proper  names  Nairn' 
nafid,  ^*  Nebo  is  glorious,''  and  NaUd-MarMuky  ^*  ICardnk  is 
glorious,"  as  well  as  in  na.h.(ia.ku  in  1.  «i2,  we  have  the  per> 
mansive  present ;  in  E.I.H.  L  3,  on  the  contrary,  ruMa 
futJa.dam,  ''the  glorious  prince,"  gives  us  the  nomen  per- 
manentis,  here  an  adjective. 

16.  In  the  Babylonian  inscriptions  the  u  at  the  end  of  the 
1  s.  is  dropped.  Thus  in  E.I.H«  I.  39,  we  have  j9V.i^./c#.A*«.at 
be.ru.uLf'u.un, ''  I  am  habitually  worshipping  their  lordships.'' 
The  u,  it  will  be  observed,  is  also  dropped  in  this  affix,  as  it 
sometimes  is  in  the  affix  su,  when  added  to  a  word  ending 
with  a  vowel.  This  is  the  1.  s.  of  the  permansive  present  in 
the  first  augmented  conjugation  of  Tw^  Before  this,  ii 
1.  10,  the  king  had  used  the  permansive  past  (badly  spelled), 
bU.itJ'u.hu  b^ue.fu.ut.su.un,  "  he  has  been  habitually  worsh^ 
ping  their  lordships."  In  the  I^akshi-Rustam  inscription,  L  9, 
we  have  sa.aLfa.aky  ''I  am  ruling,"  as  the  tranalatian  of 
patiyakJ^hiya,  or  rather  of  the  latter  part  of  diis  Persian  word; 
for  the  preposition  at  the  beginning  is  expressed  in  the 
Babylonian  text  by  a  separate  preposition.  I  was  curious  to 
see  what  Dr.  Oppert  would  make  of  this,  and  I  turned  to  his 
transcription  of  it  into  Hebrew  characters  in  the  Z.  D.  li.  G. 
XI.  136.  I  was  no  little  surprised  to  find  that  he  makes.two 
words  out  of  these  four  characters,  namely,  Sf^VM  t9^* 
The  latter  of  these  two  words  he  has  substituted  for  the  ter- 
mination dk,  which  he  did  not  imderstand  I  This  led  me  to 
look  Airther  into  his  transcriptions.  In  L  24  there  is  a  pss* 
sage,  the  true  reading  and  signification  of  the  first  word  of 
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which  was  saggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Talbot.  <4^  is  xub  as  well 
as  Ub.  The  reading  is  zub.bu'u  sa  'ana.ku  zi.ba'a.ka.  I  take 
the  ka  to  represent  ok,  which  would  look  very  awkward  after 
bafa;  while  if  the  ^^  were  omitted  it  would  be  natural  to 
read  zibak ;  the  word  is  really  zibdak.  I  translate, ''  they  are 
always  made  to  will  what  I  am  willing.'^  Here,  again,  Dr. 
Oppert  transcribes  the  four  characters  by  BH^  M^V  instead  of 
^!!}V,  introducing  a  second  imaginary  word  in  place  of  a  ter- 
mination which  he  does  not  understand. 

17.  These  are  not  the  only  instances  of  permansive  verbs 
in  the  Nakshi-Bostam  inscription.  In  1.  26,  we  have  kul.luy 
**  has  been  holding/'  a  deponent  verb  like  dominaius  erat ; 
and  in  the  following  line  we  may  restore  the  damaged  word 
of  Conj.  IV.  na.9u^u,  "  are  carrying,"  from  NB^J .  This  word 
occurs  again  L  18  (''  The  lonians  who  maginat  on  their  heads) 
are  carrying ;"  as  does  the  preceding  word  in  1. 11  ("  my  laws) 
ihey  are  holding ;"  •^^^fy  which  must  be  here  read  Aa,  being 
added  to  the  singular,  to  form  the  feminine  plural.  An  eighth 
permansive  form  occurs  in  1.  21,  where  in  speaking  of  the 
depraved  state  of  the  people  before  Darius  became  king,  the 
dbecure  word  §ummuhu  is  used.  To  these  eight  instances  of 
permansive  words  I  think  myself  entitled  to  add  two  others 
in  which  ^anaku  is  used  as  a  verb,  there  being  no  other  in  the 
sentence.  Now,  I  can  only  count  thirty-one  mutative  verbs 
in  this  inscription ;  so  that  the  permansive  verbs  are  in  the 
inscription  about  a  fourth  of  all  the  verbs.  In  the  inscriptions 
generally  they  are  perhaps  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  the  whole ;  but 
this  is  a  very  different  proportion  from  "  one  to  thousands." 

18.  I  will  now  give  some  examples  of  permansive  forms  of 
two  verbs,  the  meanings  of  which  have  been  strangely  mis- 
conceived, NE^\  "to  have,"  and  H^X  "to  be."  Both  are 
used  in  the  mutative,  as  well  as  in  the  permansive  tenses ; 
and  in  the  former  verb,  there  is  a  great  liability  to  confusion, 
the  aorist  being  in  both  the  first  and  third  persons  singular 
$.«,  as  in  E.I.H.  10,  16,  where  we  have  the  derivative  form 
'«.ya  'usi  na.ki.ri,  "  let  me  not  have  enemies."  The  3  s.  of  the 
permansive  form  would,  I  presume,  be  written  precisely  alike ; 
and  i,8u'u  and  i.8a*a  would  be  the  3  p.  m.  and  f.  in  both  the 
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aorist  and  the  permansive  tense.  We  have,  however,  in  9 1. 58, 
a  form  which  is  clearly  permansiyey  maM.ra  (in  another  copy 
9a.nuna)  'as  tahazi  la  i.8a*a.ku,  *'  a  oonfronter  (or  rival)  in  the 
close  combat  I  have  not."  In  1.  44  of  the  same  plate  we  have 
ma,hi,ru  la  i.su'u,  ''a  confronter  has  not  had;''  and  in  42  L. 
40,  the  name  given  by  Sennacherib  to  his  palace  is  $a  8a.ni.na 
la  i.m'u,  "  which  has  not  had  a  rivaL" 

19.  The  verb  "to  be "  occurs  firequently  in  a  variety  of 
mutative  forms;  as  in  3  m.  s.  Conj.  I.  8a.nin  ulib^si,  "rival 
(or  adversary)  there  was  not,"  18 1. 43 ;  mahku  gab.ra.a!a  ul 
ib.8i,  "king  prevailing  against  me  there  was  not,''  145  B.  1; 
for  which  we  have  in  171  B.  7,  gab.ra.a.8u  ul  ib.su.'u,  "  one 
prevailing  against  him  (whom)  there  was  not.''     Here  the  tc 
at  the  end  of  the  verb  is  not  the  formative  of  the  preterper- 
feet,  but  a  relative  enclitic  ;  and  it  may  be  so  in  some  of  the 
instances  of  the  permansive  past  which  I  have  given.     It  i» 
to  be  observed  that  the  u  and  ni  of  all  the  secondary  tenses 
are  annexed  immediately  to  the  primary  tense ;  whereas,  if  an. 
objective  affix  follow,  the  enclitic  is  placed  after  it.     Thus,  in. 
89  L.  40,  we  have,  after  sa,  i.qa.bu.8U.ni,  "  which  (the  people 
of  Hatti)  call."     Here  i.qa,bu  is  the  3  p.  m.  of  the  presents 
of  ^"Zp'y  8U  the  affix  "it,"  which,  in  combination  with  th© 
preceding  sa,  must  be  translated  "which,"  as  in  Hebrew 5 
and  ni  the  relative  enclitic  is  after  the  affix.      Were  th^ 
perfect  to  be  expressed,  we  should  have  i,qa.bu.nL 

20.  Other  forms  of  this  verb  are  ub*a.as,8U,'u,  3  m.  p.  presents 
"do  not  exist,"  E.I.H.  2,  20;  I  have  also  met  i.b^a.as.si  in  th^ 
singular ;  and  on  Bellino's  cylinder  1.  31  we  have  the  infini- 
tive 'a,di  la  ba,8*i.e  'u.saJik.su.nuMy  "  till  there  was  none  (left^ 
I  made  them  depart."  In  38  I.  18,  this  is  ret)eated  with  two 
various  readings,  i  for  e,  and  su  for  su.nuM.  The  singular  «i^ 
is  very  often  used,  when  there  is  no  definite  antecedent,  in  th© 
sense  of  "people,"  as  in  47  B.  88,  etc.  In  65  I.  2,  13,  we 
have  'us^a.aLmH.is  (for  'itsalmisu)  to  express  the  ma.da  'u.s^a.aL 
mi  of  E.I.H.  6,  43,  "  the  people  I  caused  to  see.''  Once  mora 
we  have  the  1  s.  of  the  aorist  of  NB^3  in  Conj.  V.  in  42  L.  44, 
^a.gam.mu  'u.sab.si  "  a  lake  I  made  "  {lit.  "  I  caused  to  be.") 

21.  The  permansive  form  of  this  verb  is  most  commonly 
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found  in  the  parenthetic  formula  ma.la  (or  mal)  ba.sufu,  '*  as 
many  as  there  are."  I  must  here  observe  that  while  I  have 
always,  in  common  with  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  assigned  to  mala 
an  affirmative  sig^fication,  instead  of  a  negative  one,  as  Dr. 
Oppert  assigned  to  it  in  his  grammar,  I  never  attributed 
to  basuu  the  signification  of  number,  as  I  am  represented  to 
have  done  in  Dr.  Oppert's  late  paper.  He  now  admits  that 
mala  basuu  means  ''all,"  though  he  does  not  yet  see  his  mistake 
in  supposing  ba.su.' u  to  mean  "  bad"  or  "  contemptible."  That 
this  word  and  its  Accadian  equivalent  *^^<^^  •^Bf  nal.la,  as  I 
read  it  with  some  small  doubt,  means  simply  ''  to  be,"  I  feel 
perfectly  sure.  But,  as  this  is  rather  a  matter  for  a  lexico- 
grapher than  a  grammarian,  I  will  not  discuss  it  here. 

22.  It  remains  for  me  to  give  the  forms  of  the  permansive 
tense  in  the  different  conjugations;  of  pagil  Gonj.  I.  enough 
has  been  said ;  I  have  also  given  examples  of  pitgul  Conj.  1. 1. 
Another  occurs  in  37  I.  66,  where  Sennacherib  speaks  of 
people,  "  who  to  the  kings  my  fathers,"  la  kitnu.8u,  "  were 
not  submissive,"  from  E^3D.  The  conjugation  generally  in- 
dicates repeated  action,  and  the  tense  that  this  repeated  action 
was  continued  for  a  length  of  time. 

23.  The  permansive  of  Conj.  II.  is  of  the  form  napgul ; 
and  of  II;  t.  I  presume  it  would  be  naptegul.  I  have,  how- 
ever, met  with  no  instance  of  the  latter,  and  only  one  of  the 
former.  It  occurs  in  40  L.  3,  sa.qis  naMn.zu.zu,  "  they  were 
fixed  on  high."  The  root  is  TW. '  The  n  of  the  root  is  here 
preserved,  but  it  is  often  assimilated  to  the  z  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  it ;  and  we  have  thus  apparently,  though  not 
really,  a  root  of  which  all  the  letters  are  T.  In  the  present 
text,  which  is  to  me  in  great  measure  obscure,  the  verb  quoted 
lies  between  two  other  permansive  ones,  pitluJu  Conj.  I.  t. 
and  n*u.u§,§u,ru  Conj.  III.,  which,  again,  is  followed  by 
nu.um.mu.nc  in* the  same  conjugation. 

24.  The  permansive  form  of  Conj.  III.  is  but  rare :  the 
form  is  paggal.  Examples  are  qar.ra.da.ku,  "  I  am  very 
strong,"  17  I.  32 ;  and  'aLla.ka  bir,k*a.a'a,  "  my  knees  are 
moving  briskly,"  16  II.  c.  30.  This  is  the  3  f  p.  from  l^hn- 
In  the  following  line  we  have  another  permansive  verb,  la.'a 
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ni./ia  8e.p*a.a*a,  "my  feet  have  not  any  pest"  This  is  from  fTO 
in  a  conjugation  peculiar  to  ooncaye  yerbs,  which  is  in  the  mu- 
tative parts  analogous  to  Conj.  m.  of  per£dct  verbs,  but  in  the 
permansive  parts  has  generally  a  passive  or  neuter  signification. 
Another  example  will  be  found  in  §  11.  Examples  of  Conj. 
lY.,  of  which  the  form  is  puggul,  have  been  alre^y  given  in 
§§  11  and  17.     The  verbs  in  the  last  section  are  H 73  and  HfiD* 

25.  I  have  not  met  with  the  permansive  form  of  Oonj.  IILt 
or  rV.  t.,  nor  of  V.  or  V.  t.  The  former  of  these  I  should 
from  analogy  expect  to  be  sapgal ;  and  the  latter,  perhaps, 
satpegal.  Conj.  YI.  makes  supgul ;  so,  at  least,  I  infer  fr^nn 
the  defective  and  otherwise  irregular  verbs  in  this  tense  which 
alone  I  have  hitherto  found.  From  ^tT!  we  have  certainly 
8U.lu.ku,  "  they  were  made  to  go,"  49  I.  4,  30 ;  and  I  suspect 
su.qu.ru,  in  an  obscure  passage,  39  L.  44,  to  be  another 
3  m.p.  from  *lp^.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  9U.qa.lu.la 
and  8U.qu.lu.la  from  tvD  in  18  I.  62,  as  if  the  form  had  an 
additional  syllable.  The  fact,  however,  of  the  additional  vowel 
being  in  different  copies  a  and  u,  suggests  that  it  is  irregularly 
introduced ;  perhaps  in  order  to  disting'uish  to  the  eye  a  deri- 
vative of  this  root  from  one  of  77i  or  T?D,  which  were  both 
in  use ;  or  perhaps,  because  the  liquid  /  admitted  a  vowel  be- 
fore it  (see  ^  24  of  Chap.  II.)     I  would  therefore  read  mqlula, 

26.  There  are  two  verbs  in  a  permansive  tense  beginning 
with  JiTTT,  of  which  the  conjugation  has  been  doubted.  In 
the  one  this  character  is  followed  by  qui,  in  the  other  by  kun. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  verbs  are  7ptff  and  pB^ ;  but 
the  initial  character  admits  two  readings.  It  may  be  «fY,  and 
the  verbs  would  then  be  in  Conj.  I.  t. ;  or  it  may  be  mu^, 
which,  as  a  variety  of  examples  prove,  may  be  interchanged 
with  mus  before  p  or  3.  Thus,  mus.ki  and  fnu.us.ki  are  both 
used  for  the  name  of  the  country,  JSfusuk,  Heb.  y^t^.  Think- 
ing that  the  significations  of  the  verbs  in  qifestion  were  not 
such  as  suited  the  Conj.  I.  t.,  it  occurred  to  me  that  m  was 
here  substituted  for  8  as  a  preformative,  on  account  of  the 
first  radical  being  s,  the  conjugation  being  VI.  As,  however, 
I  have  found  no  such  tense  beginning  with  mu,  or  mus,  and 
as  *u.8*a.as.kin  is  met  with  in  Conj.  Y.,  with  the  preformative 
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8  before  a  first  radical  8,  I  am  now  inclined  to  think  that  the 
sixth  conjugation  has  never  m  for  its  preformative^  and  that 
we  should  read  siLku.nat  8u.bat§un  in  41  B.  39,  ''their 
dwelling  is  lying ; "  and  in  the  Equinox  tablet,  K.  15,  8it.quJu, 
(the  day  and  night)  "  are  balancing  one  another." 

27.  Of  the  permansive  form  of  Conj.  VI.  t.  I  have  as  yet 
met  only  one  example.  It  is  in  some  respects  a  very  valuable 
one,  as  it  clearly  establishes  the  existence  of  a  permansive 
past,  terminating  in  u.  The  nominative  is  singular,  and  there 
is  no  relative  particle  on  which  it  could  depend.  It  occurs  in 
61  I.  1,  32,  where  we  have  ia  8u.te.8u.ru  tnu.ze'e  mi*e.8a, 
"  the  exit  of  its  waters  had  not  been  made  straight."  The 
verb  is  *1E^^,  and  the  form  is  probably  sutpegul;  but  from 
the  weakness  of  the  first  radical,  this  is  not  certain.  I  have 
not  met  with  the  permansive  form  of  either  VII.  or  VII.  t. 

[Chapter  IT.] — Nouns. 

1.  In  the  present  chapter  I  propose  to  consider  the  declen- 
sion of  Assyrian  substantives  and  adjectives.  In  the  follow- 
ing chapter  I  will  treat  of  their  syntax,  endeavouring  to  show 
under  what  circumstances  each  of  the  forms,  the  connexion  of 
which  is  explained  in  the  present  chapter,  is  found  to  be  used. 
In  a  future  chapter  I  will  treat  of  the  connexion  between  the 
primitive  forms  of  nouns  and  their  significations ;  nouns  which 
have  the  same  primitive  form  bearing,  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree, the  same  relation  in  their  meanings  to  their  verbal  roots. 

2.  I  think  it  best  to  reserve  the  full  consideration  of  the 
forms  of  nouns,  as  connected  with  their  significations,  till  I 
have  treated  of  the  verbal  forms  of  roots ;  but  as  I  shall  have 
to  speak  of  these  forms  occasionally  in  connexion  with  declen- 
sional differences,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  define  the  terms  of 
which  I  shall  have  to  make  use. 

3.  A  perfect  Assyrian  root  consists  of  three  consonants, 
which  are  called  its  radical  letters ;  and  every  Assyrian  word 
derived  from  such  a  root  consists  of  three  consonants  at  least, 
and  two  vowels  at  least.  "Words  which  differ  from  one  an- 
other only  in  their  radical  letters  are  said  to  be  of  the  same 
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form.  Thus  niarzi  and  namri  are  of  the  same  form ;  as  are 
puluhti  and  tukuiti;  mmaskin  and  musaSnr;  gabsdati  and 
rapsaati,  etc. 

4.  If  we  assume  a  root  of  three  letters,  we  can  always  ex- 
hibit a  derivative  of  this  root  of  the  same  form  as  any  deriva- 
tive of  any  other  root  that  we  may  meet  with.  It  has  been 
the  custom  with  Hebrew  and  Arabic  grammarians  to  assume 
/pd  as  a  standard  root.  It  was  chosen  on  account  of  its 
signifying  "to  do"  or  "to  make,"  which  seemed  the  most 
natural  type  of  a  verbal  root;  but  it  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  the  weakness  and  uncertainty  of  sound  of  the 
second  radical.  I  substitute  for  this  a  J^  which  gives  an 
imaginary  root,  but  one  which  is  very  convenient.  The  words 
in  the  preceding  section  would  become,  by  substituting  the 
three  letters  of  this  root  for  the  three  in  each  of  them,  pagli, 
pugultiy  musapgily  pagla*at%;  and  I  take  these  as  the  names  of 
the  forms  to  which  these  words  respectively  belong. 

6.  All  the  forms  given  in  the  preceding  section  are  forms  of 
nouns ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  them.  One  of  the  four, 
mmapgil,  is  b,  primary  form,  or  theme;  the  three  others  are  dt- 
rived  fonm,  or  cases.  Observe  that,  besides  the  principal  theme, 
which  is  singular,  there  are  plural  and  dual  themes,  and  some- 
times feminine  themes,  singular  and  plural.  In  the  present 
chapter  I  will  show  how  the  cases  are  derived  from  the  theme, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  how  the  theme  may  be  recovered  from 
one  of  its  cases.  The  same  derived  form  may,  however,  he 
derived  from  different  primary  forms.  For  example,  pagli  is  a 
case,  the  theme  of  which  may  be  pagai,  pagil,  or  paguL  Had  we 
only  the  words  marzi  and  namri  before  us,  we  should  have  no 
means  of  judging  to  which  of  three  possible  themes  we  shoidd 
trace  each  of  them.  Other  derivatives  of  the  themes  in  ques- 
tion are  required  before  we  can  say  that  the  former  theme  is 
maruzy  the  latter  namir, 

6.  The  themes  last  given  differ  from  musapgil,  in  that  they 
contain  no  consonant  but  the  three  letters  of  the  root.  I  call 
such  themes  as  consist  of  the  three  radical  letters,  with  two 
short  vowels  intervening,  simple  themes.  Those  which  contain 
ang  addition,  reckoning  as  such  a  quiescent  letter,  tt'  ^»  or  V 
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whicli  may  be  considered  as  lengthening  a  vowel,  I  call 
augmented  themes. 

7.  The  following  are  the  dififerent  kinds  of  augmentation 
which  an  Assyrian  root  may  have,  and  it  may  have  two  or 
more  of  them  at  the  same  time.  First,  it  may  have  a  prefixed 
addition  consisting  of  one  or  more  servile  letters  with  a  vowel 
or  vowels,  as  in  mmapgil;  2nd,  it  may  have  a  medial  addition 
of  a  servile  letter,  as  in  pitgul,  or  in  pdgil,  where  the  the  first 
syllable  would  be  in  Arabic  I* ,  in  Hebrew  IS  or  S ;  3i"d,  it 
may  have  the  middle  radical  doubled,  as  in  paggal;  4th,  it 
may  have  the  final  radical  doubled,  as  in  paglal;  or  dth,  it 
may  have  one  or  more  servile  letters  added  at  the  end  as  in 
ptigidn  or  paglut,  I  do  not  consider  the  at  or  it  at  the  end  of 
feminine  nouns  as  constituting  an  augmented  theme,  but  as  a 
declensional  modification  of  a  theme.  The  form  pugulti  in 
§  4  I  consider  to  be  a  feminine  case  of  pugul,  or  a  case  of 
pughty  the  feminine  theme  ot  pugul. 

8.  There  are  many  feminine  themes  of  this  description. 
Some  of  them  are  substantives  denoting  females,  or  what  are 
considered  to  be  such,  where  the  true  themes  denote  the  cor- 
responding males.  Thus  sa.pU.in  is  "  a  sweeper  away,"  applied 
to  a  king,  40  B.  25 ;  sa.pijia.at  is  the  same,  applied  to  a 
chariot,  which  is  conventionally  feminine,  41 1. 82 ;  mu.rap.pis, 
33  L.  9,  and  mu,rap.pi,saty  38  L.  6,  mean  "enlarger,"  and 
are  applied  to  the  king  and  to  the  sceptre  respectively. 
Adjectives,  which  always  agree  with  their  substantives  in 
gender,  form  feminine  themes  of  this  description :  they  are, 
however,  rarely  used  in  the  theme,  either  masculine  or  femi- 
nine. A  few  nouns  are  used  in  the  masculine  and  feminine 
forms  without  distinction,  as  puluh  and  pttlhat,  "  fear ; "  and 
there  are  several  which  are  only  found  in  the  feminine  form, 
as  hirat,  "a  wife;"  Urzit,  "a  land,"  or  "the  earth;" 'wa^, 
"fire;"  'amat  or  tamat,  "a  sea." 

9.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  feminine  themes,  which  have 
a  collective  signification,  and  may  very  often  be  translated  as 
plurals.  In  42  B.  70,  we  have*w.^•m  lib.na.as,su,  "I  made 
fast  its  bricks ; "  as,su  stands  for  at,su  by  a  euphonic  change 
which  will  be  explained  in  §  56  of  this  chapter.     The  word 
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is  libnaty  the  feminine  theme  of  /iWn,  which  would  signify  "a 
single  brick."  It  is  not  a  plural^  as  might  perhaps  be  thought 
The  plural  would  be,  according  to  analogy,  assuming  libin  to 
be  a  feminine,  lib.na'aM.8u.  Besides,  it  is  declined  as  a 
feminine  singular;  and  similar  nouns  are  accompanied  by 
fidjectives  in  the  feminine  singular.  It  is,  as  I  have  stated, 
A  collective  singular,  used  for  a  plural.  There  are  above  a 
score  of  such  collectives,  from  perfect  and  imperfect  roots,  in 
£:equent  use  in  the  texts. 

10.  All  nouns  terminating  in  at  or  it  servile  are  feminine ; 
other  nouns  tnay  be  so.  Examples  of  such  are  haiuz,  ^'a 
castle"  (I  put  the  second  vowel  of  the  theme  in  roman,  be- 
cause I  am  not  sure  what  it  is ;  see  §  5).  In  52  I.  N^  3,  2.16, 
we  have  ha.alzi  ra.bUim,  "of  the  great  castle;"  and  the 
plural  occurs  with  feminine  adjectives  (>->-  being  used 
for  the  first  syllable)  146  B.  6,  7.  In  17  II.  32  /.  we  have 
lusa.an  ILmuttUy  "  a  sore  tongue,"  the  adj^tive  being  femi- 
nine. Other  examples  of  feminine  nouns,  not  so  by  syllabic 
addition  (or,  as  Hebrew  grammarians  express  it,  by  motion), 
are* WW,  "a  mother;"  ^istar,  "a  goddess;"  (I  believe,  a  loan 
word,  originally  signifying  "a  star;")  ^umman,  "an  army;" 
'uzun,  "an  ear;  qat  or  qa^af,  "  a  hand  "  (we  have  qa.as.su,  " his 
hand,"  49  B.  32  and  8  II.  45  r;  the  plural  in  the  principal 
case  is  qa.ta.tu  8  II.  40  r,  which  proves  that  the  t  is  radical), 
and  all  augmented  forms  ending  in  ut^  as  sarrut,  "  a  kingdom" 
or  "  reign." 

11.  Kouns  have  three  nimibers,  the  singular,  the  dual,  and 
the  plural.  The  dual  is  not  often  used,  and  only,  I  believe, 
in  the  theme  (§  5) ;  the  cases  of  the  dual  do  not  seem  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  plural.  The  dual  is  of  course 
most  frequently  used  for  nouns  which  express  objects  that  are 
in  their  nature  double;  but  I  think  that  I  have  met  with 
duals  of  other  nouns. 

12.  Nouns  in  the  singular  number  have  three  cases  in 
addition  to  the  theme.  I  call  these  the  first  or  principal 
case,  the  second  case,  and  the  third  case.  They  are  used  so 
differently  from  the  nominative,  genitive,  and  accusative  cases 
of  European  languages,  that  I  think,  on  mature  considera- 
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tion,  the  use  of  these  terms  decidedly  objectionable,  as  likely 
to  mislead.  Their  use  will  be  explained  in  the  following 
chapter.  Here  it  will  sufEce  to  say  that  the  first  case  ends 
in  u  or  um  :  it  appears  from  the  grammatical  tablets  that  the 
Assyrians  considered  this  to  be  the  leading  form  of  the  no\m. 
The  second  case  ends  in  i,  e,  or  im ;  and  the  third  in  a  or  am. 
The  third  case  is  only  used  in  the  singular  number. 

13.  Before  I  speak  of  the  formation  of  these  cases  from  the 
iheme^  I  must  go  back  to  the  classes  of  roots.  I  stated  in  ^  3 
that  a  perfect  Assyrian  root  consisted  of  three  radical  con- 
sonants. It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  every  root  which 
consists  of  three  consonants  is  perfect.  Not  to  speak  of  roots 
having  for  the  first  radical  a  ^,  which  is  often  assimilated  to 
the  following  consonant,  and  which  sometimes  disappears 
altogether ;  nor  of  surd  roots,  as  they  are  called,  of  which  the 
second  and  third  radicals  are  the  same,  and  which  have  some 
peculiarity  consequent  upon  this;  there  are  certain  weak 
letters,  the  existence  of  which  in  a  root  renders  it  imperfect. 

14.  I  consider  M*  7i^  V  ^>  and  ^  to  be  weak  letters;  I  do 
not  include  H  in  the  list ;  preferring  to  regard  those  roots  in 
which  a  weak  letter  is  found  where  cognate  languages  have 
n,  as  substituting  an  H  or  JJ  for  it.  This  is  the  case  in  a  few 
roots,  of  which  the  most  common  are  pH*1>  Hnfi»  and  np7- 
I  consider  the  corresponding  Assyrian  roots  to  be  W^^  ynS> 
and  yp7 ;  as  I  consider  the  Assyrian  root  corresponding  to 
the  Hebrew  T^X  to  be  *1HX.  In  this  root  the  second  radical 
never  exhibits  any  symptom  of  weakness. 

15.  All  these  letters  are  capable  of  causing  the  assimilation 
of  the  preceding  and  following  vowels,  which  sometimes  causes 
the  contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one ;  for  when  a  weak 
letter  has  the  same  vowel  before  and  after  it,  the  two  may 
coalesce,  though  they  do  not  necessarily  do  so.  An  example 
may  be  given  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  of  a 
verb  with  a  weak  letter  for  its  first  radical,  suppose  T?!!. 
Instead  of  i'allak,  which  would  be  the  regular  form,  the 
Assyrians  first  substituted  t  for  a,  assimilating  the  vowels,  and 
then  contracted  i'il  into  simple  tV.  Thus  they  vrrote  iliak,  a 
dissyllable,  where  a  regular  verb  would  have  three  syllables. 
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16.  So,  when  the  second  radical  was  weak,  they  wrote 
ru'uq    for    rduq,    like    maruz,    and    perhaps    pronounced 

>^yyT  ^^!^I^  >--<y>K  ruMq.ti  as  a  dissyllable/  when  the 
corresponding  form  of  a  perfect  root  would  have  three 
syllables.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  when  the  two 
vowels  of  the  form  were  characteristically  different,  an  as- 
similation could  not  take  place;  for  example,  in  the  form 
p&gil,  the  nomen   mutantis,    no    assimilation   is   permitted. 

WehaveiS^f  i:<]]  qd' is,  17  1.9,  and  X^]  ^  "i^  qdU.sai, 

66 II.  9,  "  an  ensnarer  (of  the  living),"  applied  to  a  god  and  a 
goddess.  See  Gesenius  under  B^lp,  2.  Examples  of  assimila- 
tion when  the  third  radical  is  weak  will  be  given  presently. 

17.  Besides  these  irregularities,  which  are  common  to  the 
five  weak  letters,  three  of  them,  N,  V  and  ^,  are  liable  to  be 
dropped  altogether.  In  the  case  of  one  of  these  being  the 
middle  radical,  this  may  always  be  considered  a  case  of  con- 
traction, and  it  may  be  so  sometimes  when  the  first  or  third 
radical  disappears ;  but  the  dropping  of  a  letter  of  which  I 
speak  here,  and  of  which  I  will  shortly  give  examples,  is  not 
the  result  of  contraction.  Where  a  perfect  root  would  have  a 
complete  syllable,  though  a  short  one,  a  root  beginning  or 
ending  with  one  of  the  letters  in  question  will  sometimes  drop 
it,  apparently  on  the  principle  that  a  short  unaccented  vowel, 
having  no  substantial  consonant  to  support  it,  is  a  nullity. 
Such  Hebrew  forms  as  7i?5»  ONV*  and  Htptl  will  show  what 
I  mean.  In  the  first  and  second,  weak  letters,  called  by 
Hebrew  grammarians  H  and  ^,  are  altogether  omitted ;  of 
these  letters,  the  latter  is  in  Assyrian  certainly  1,  and  the 
former  is  possibly  ^.  In  the  second  and  third  examples  an  K 
is  written,  but  regarded  as  a  nullity. 

18.  I  now  come  to  consider  the  different  modes  of  declining 
themes.  The  most  natural  mode  is  simply  to  add  to  the 
theme  the  three  terminations,  which  I  will  here  call  u,  i,  and 
a,  reserving  till  the  next  chapter  an  explanation  of  the  modi- 
fications of  these  terminations  indicated  in  §  12.  This  natural 
declension  is  always  used  when  the  theme  terminates  in  a 
strong  consonant  preceded  by  a  long  vowel,  such  as  that  of 
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the  form  pag&I,  the  infinitive,  or  fiofnen  mutationis,  or  that  of 
the  augmented  forms  in  dn  or  {tty  whatever  may  precede  the 
last  syllable.  It  is  also  used  when  the  last  consonant  of  a 
monosyllabic  theme  is  strong,  provided  that  the  theme  be  not 
derived  from  a  surd  root.  Examples  are  muty  **  a  husband," 
whence  muti;  ab,  "a  father,"  whence  abu,  abi.  Lastly,  it  is 
used  when,  the  last  consonant  being  as  before,  the  last  vowel, 
though  short,  is  so  completely  separated  from  the  preceding 
vowel,  that  a  contraction  is  impossible.  This  happens  in 
many  forms  where  a  double  letter  intervenes,  as  tapgal,  pitgul, 
musapgil,  etc. 

19.  There  are  three  cases  indicated  in  the  preceding  section 
in  which  the  noun  is  not  declined  in  the  natural  manner  there 
indicated.  Ist,  The  last  consonant  may  bo  a  weak  one; 
2nd,  the  theme  may  be  a  monosyllable  derived  from  a  surd 
root;  and  3rd,  the  theme  may  terminate  in  a  strong  con- 
sonant, preceded  by  a  short  vowel ;  and  this  may  be  separated 
from  the  preceding  vowel  by  so  thin  a  partition  that  a  con- 
traction becomes  possible,  and  generally  takes  place ;  the  last 
vowel  being  dropped.  I  will  treat  of  these  three  cases  in 
their  order. 

20.  If  the  theme  terminates  in  a  weak  letter,  the  preceding 
vowel  is  assimilated  to  that  of  the  case.  Thus  from  *a?*t, 
"going  out"  (root  NX1),  we  have  ]]  J«-^  t^]]]^  'a.zu:u, 
67  I.  2.  37.  So  we  have  from  the  theme  which  signifies 
"a  crown*' — ^it  is  uncertain  what  it  is — Jy  J>-^  ^'a.gu'u, 

Tf  ^TTA  ^Tt  *^-^^-'^>  ^^*  It  ^TTT^  It  '^-^^-'^  "^  *^^ 

three  cases.  In  30  II.  19  r.  we  have  *fl.^w.*w  e.lu'u,  "the 
high  crown,"  where  both  adjective  and  substantive  end  in 
weak  consonants.  Examples  of  the  other  cases  will  be  found 
in  9  I.  6  and  21.  So  again  from  the  theme  for  "  mouth,"  we 
have  V^^  ^]]]^pu:um391I.ll,^y  5=g  joeV i 39 II. 5 /, 
and  jifi  y][  pa'a  1  L.  14.  Here  also  the  actual  theme  is 
uncertain;  nor  is  the  root  itself  less  so.  Perhaps  it  is 
^NS.  If  so,  two  weak  letters  would  come  together,  and 
a  contraction  would  take  place,  as  it  certainly  does  in 
^yj  ^^^  ^y,^  y|[  ^  e.pUi  'a.hi,  "another  work,"  16  I.  20. 
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I  cannot  think,  however,  that  a  contraction  takes  place  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  that  we  should  read  'a^£,  elii,  pHt,  etc., 
when  a  second  vowel  is  expressed. 

21.  In  monosyllabic  themes  derived  from  surd  roots,  or 
from  which  surd  roots  are  derived  (for  I  suspect  that 
many  of  these  themes  are  adopted  Arom  foreign  languages, 
and  that  the  verbal  form,  if  in  use,  is  derived  irom  the  sub- 
stantive or  adjective),  the  final  consonant  is  repeated  before 
the  case-ending.  Thus  from  ear,  "  a  king,*'  we  have  sar.ru ; 
from  lib,  "  a  heart,"  lib.bu ;  from 'mw,  "  a  womb"  or  "  mother," 
*um,mu,  A  few  dissyllables  also  double  their  last  letter,  as 
*agam,  "  a  lake,"  whence  *a.^a»i.mM,  41  L.  44.  Perhaps  this 
should  be  considered  as  derived  from  a  quadriliteral  root. 
The  word  is  singular,  for  it  is  referred  to  by  ^  sa. 

22.  The  omission  of  the  last  vowel  before  the  case-ending  is 
very  common.  It  always  takes  place  in  the  forms  pagal  (but 
not  pag^,  the  infinitive),  pigil,  and  pugul,  and  in  augmented 
forms  like  muptagil,  in  which  the  second  radical  stands  alone 
between  the  last  two  vowels.  It  takes  place  for  the  most  part 
in  the  forms  pagil  and  pagul,  as  in  fCa,am.r%,  from  namir, 
marai  from  maruz,  and  many  others ;  but  there  are  excep- 
tions. In  7  I.  F.  24  we  have  bitsu  la.bi.ru,  "  his  old  house ;" 
older  inscriptions  have  la.be.ru,  20 1. 3 ;  and  it  is  only  in  the 

inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzer  that  I  find  ^^  S^^t^T  ^^^ 
Pa.ab.ri,  65  I.  2.  39.  We  must,  however,  distinguish  the 
form  pSlgil,  the  nomen  mutantis,  and  pagM,  nornen  mutatis 
from  pagil  and  pagul,  which  like  pagal  belong  to  the  nomen 
permanentis.  Both  forms  may  belong  to  the  same  root,  and 
to  the  eye  may  be  the  same.  Thus  *^y  Jjy  may  be 
"ruler,"  ind.lik,  which  would  make  md.li.ku,  and  in  the 
feminine  md.li.kaf,  66  II.  a.  4;  or  "king,"  ma.Hk,  which 
would  make  mai.ku,  145  B.  1.  So  dal.hu,  74  B.  13  (whence 
da.lu'h.tu),  means  "troubled,  being  in  disturbance;'*  but 
d&lih,  d&.U,hat,  means  "the  putter  in  disturbance,  the  dis- 
turber," 66  II.  a.  4. 

23.  The  three  forms  piggal,  piggul,  and  puggal  require 
special  notice.     The  two  former  are  derived  from  the  third 
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conjugation,  and  the  last  from  the  fourth.  It  will  appear 
very  strange  to  an  Hebraist,  but  it  is  certainly  the  case, 
that  the  duplication  of  the  second  radical  is  very  apt  to  dis- 
appear, and  the  initial  vowel  to  be  the  sole  characteristic  of 
the  conjugation;  the  forms  thus  become  pigal,  pigul,  and 
pugal,  and  the  first  two  of  these  generally,  though  not  always, 
drop  the  second  vowel  in  their  declension.  Thus  for  gissar, 
the  intensive  form  of  gasar,  we  have  gisar ;  and  in  the  second 
case  ^y  •^yy^y  ^^.W,  17  I.  1,  a  little  more  forcible  than 
g'a.as.ri,  which  we  have  in  the  parallel  text,  32  I.  1.  The 
meaning  is  "bold,  daring;"  and  we  have  the  feminine  gusar.tu, 
66  II,  a.  1.  The  word  which  is  constantly  used  for  "enemies" 
in  the  Behistun  inscriptions  is  similarly  contracted.  It  is 
nikrutu ;  in  the  singular  it  would  be  nikru,  from  nikar.  So 
^Y»-  ^  Hm,nu  in  48  B.  31  is  from  liman,  for  limnian, 
"  annoying  "  or  "  injurious."  But  this  word  gives  occasion 
for  another  remark.  The  word  limnu  may  come  from  a  theme 
limun,  as  well  from  liman ;  from  the  nomen  mutati  as  well  as 
from  the  nomen  permanentis,  "We  have,  in  fact,  in  17  II.  32, 
"i^*-  ^  ^Y»-  ^  pu.^u  lim.nUy  "an  injured  mouth;"  fol- 
lowed by  li.8*aMn  li.mut.tu  (for  limuntu),  "  an  injured 
tongue;"  the  text  evidently  speaks  of  wounds.  The  two 
adjectives  are  distinct  in  the  feminine  singular,  which  would 
be  with  active  signification  lumatJu,  but  are  confounded  in  all 
other  parts. 

24.  In  some  adjectives,  however,  of  these  forms  the  final 
vowel  of  the  theme  is  not  dropped.  I  have  met  usa.ru  from 
tsar  for  issar.  The  reason  of  this  I  take  to  be  that  the  initial 
vowel  is  here  virtually  formed  by  contraction.  The  root  is 
*1B^^ ;  and  the  %  of  the  root  and  the  i  of  the  form  combine 
together,  so  as  to  form  an  obstacle  to  further  contraction. 
The  retention  of  the  vowel  in  suturu  may  be  explained  on  the 
same  principle,  the  root  being  ^1  and  the  form  supgulu,  so 
that  two  u*8  combine  in  the  first  syllable.  It  is  less  easy  to 
account  for  pumalu ;  perhaps  the  a  is  long  by  nature,  or  per- 
haps the  liquid  third  radical  may  have  rendered  it  desirable 
that  a  vowel  should  precede  it.     I  am  the  more  inclined  to 
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think  this,  because  I  find  ba.taJum  in  38  TI.  74  r. ;  but  in 
50  I.  4,  28,  I  find  b*a.at.iuM.  The  theme  is  batil,  as  the 
feminine  form  ba.ViM.tu  in  172  B.  5  proves  conclusively ;  the 
a  before  the  /  must  therefore  be  euphonic. 

25.  The  feminine  theme  may  be  said  to  be  formed  from  the 
principal  case  of  the  masculine  by  changing  u  into  at  or  it. 
I  am  not  able  to  give  any  rule  by  which  it  can  be  absolutely 
determined  which  vowel  should  be  used ;  and  in  most  adjec- 
tives it  cannot  be  known,  the  theme  not  being  in  use,  and  its 
vowel  being  dropped  in  the  cases.  On  the  whole,  however,  I 
find  a^  to  be  more  frequently  used  than  it;  and  I  believe  it 
is  exclusively  used  when  the  theme  is  a  nomm  mutantis  of 
any  of  the  conjugations,  or  a  monosyllable  derived  from  a 
surd  root. 

26.  The  feminine  cases  are  generally  formed  by  adding  tu, 
tiy  and  ta  to  the  theme,  properly  so  called ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, by  adding  w,  t,  and  a  to  the  feminine  theme.  The 
latter  mode  is  the  only  one  possible,  if  the  theme  be  a  mono- 
syllable derived  from  a  surd  root.  Thus  from  sar,  "  a  king," 
we  have  satTat,  "  a  queen,"  in  the  theme,  and  sarratu  in  the 
principal  case.  From  hirat,  "  a  wife,"  on  the  contrary,  we 
may  have  hirtUy  though  hiratii  is  also  in  use.     So  also  from 

.  napsaty  "  a  life,"  theme  tiapis,  we  have  sometimes  napsatu,  but 
more  frequently  napistu.  Adjectives  almost  always  form  their 
feminine  cases  by  adding  tu,  etc.  to  the  proper  theme,  at  least 
if  the  root  be  a  perfect  one,  though  they  sometimes  admit  the 
other  form  also.  Thus  we  have  saplitu,  "low,"  as  well  as 
sapiltu;  mahritUy  "old,"  as  well  as  mahirtu.  From  ctow, 
however,  we  could  only  have  dannatu ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
from  eli  only  elitu. 

27.  The  addition  of  the  feminine  case-endings  to  the 
theme  sometimes  causes  a  change  in  its  last  letter.  For 
instance,  n  is  changed  into  t,  as  in  the  instances  already 
given  in  §  23 ;  the  masculine  case  ^y»-  ^  iim.nu  cor- 
responding to  the  feminine  >^^I<J  *"TI^  "^T  ^^'^^^^-^^^  for 
limuntu.  So  we  have  ^^J<J  ^TTTT  ^^^  HMt.tu,  for  libintu, 
49  JB.  52.     The  feminine  theme  is  libnat.     It  is  probable  that 
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d  and  /  when  final  were  also  assimilated  to  t  when  they  pre- 
ceded it  in  the  feminine  cases ;  but  the  Assyrians  did  not  in 
writing  distinguish  these  letters  from  t  when  terminating  a 
syllable. 

28.  The  letters  8,  Zy  s  and  z,  were  sometimes,  but  not  neces- 
sarily^  changed  to  /  before  the  t  of  the  feminine  cases.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  none  of  the  three  last-mentioned  letters 
is  ever  found  preceding  the  t.  It  is  changed  either  into  8  or 
into  /.  Thus  in  17  II.  27  /,  we  have  mayu.usJu,  evidently 
the  feminine  of  mar,zu.  In  16  I.  76  we  have  ma.r'uMS.ia; 
and  in  a  parallel  text,  27  I.  92,  we  have  ma.ru.uUa.  In  the 
upper  part  of  27  I.  10  we  have  risJi  for  rizti;  and,  again,  in 
12  I.  90  we  have  rLh^iJUi,  evidently  for  rihizti.  As  to  «  itself 
we  have  lu.VuMsMy  "  clothing,"  38 II.  48  m.,  but  much  oftener 
jfelTy  •^^^^^yTJ'^  >-Ky>-<  lu.biiUi,  A  comparison  of  the  text 
last  quoted  with  67  II.  62  must,  I  think,  satisfy  every  one 
that  these  are  the  same  word.  I  at  one  time  read  the  initial 
character  tib,  and  translated  it,  "what  was  dyed  with;"  and 
I  perceive  that  Dr.  Oppert  and  M.  Menant  have  done  the 
same ;  but  here  we  have  luhuHi  matisunu,  "  clothing  of  their 
people,"  just  as  in  38  II.  48,  49  m.  we  had  lubmti  ilutiaunu, 
"  clothing  of  their  godships."  It  follows  that  bif^ii,  which 
usually  follows  lubxiltiy  does  not  signify  a  dye-stuff  but  a 
material ;  no  doubt  "  wool,"  FepFiov ;  compare  vellus  for  velvea 
(as  moUi8  for  nwhns).     The  other  word,  which  is  commonly 

joined  with  birmif  feT   >J- ,  ku.kum,  or  kian  ?  for  I  suspect 

that  the  first  character  is  a  nonphonetic  determinative  of 
names  of  plants,  I  take  to  mean  "  flax"  or  "  cotton." 

29.  The  Assyrians  formed  their  plurals  in  several  ways,  of 
which  I  will  treat  in  succession.  Some  plurals  are  formed  by 
the  addition  of  n  for  the  theme,  and  ^  nu  and  ^^  ne  for 
the  case  ending,  to  the  third  case  of  the  singular.  These  are 
sometimes  written  in  full  phonetic  characters ;  but  very  often 
the  theme,  or  the  principal  case  of  the  singular,  is  accom- 
panied by  the  character  \<h.  This  combination  must  be 
understood  to  denote  the  proper  plural  form,  which  the  reader 
is  presimied  to  know; — and  this  constitutes  one  of  the  chief 
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difficulties  in  reading  AjBsyrian.  Sometimes,  however,  as  a 
guide  to  him  jSff  is  added,  which  I  read  ne;  because,  while 
ne  and  ni  were  e:itpres8ed  alike,  te  and  ti  were  distinguished ; 
and  it  is  ^J  te  which  is  used  similarly  to  Sfl"  when  the 
plural  theme  terminates  in  t. 

30.  Examples  are  t^yfyj  SJfn  ^}  Sff"  dup.p^a,a,ne,  "clay 
tablets,"  K.  116 ;  where  K.  131  has  ^^]]  fw  Sfll  and 
K.  136  ^yyyy  f<^  only.  All  these  tablets  contain  the 
same  text.  So  we  have  >->-  ][|  Sy^T  hal.za.ne,  "castles." 
32 1.  50  and  >->-  t*"^  T*^^  hal.zu  with  plural  sign  (to  be 
read  halzan  or  hahane)  146  B.  6,  7,  8.  Observe  that  the 
>-^yy  prefixed  to  this  word  is  a  nonphonetic  determinative. 
In  28 1. 1, 12,  we  have  har.s'a.a.nu,  "  woods ; "  and  in  145  B.  2, 
^ar.sa.ne,  in  the  second  case.  In  39  II.  11  /., pa*a.nu.  from 
pa.' a  {%  20)  is  "mouths,"  as  the  Accadian  equivalent  proves; 
but  in  17  II.  31,  pa* an  is  used  for  "a  face;"  it  takes,  how- 
ever, a  plural  adjective.  In  33  L.  6,e.mu.q'a.an,  "powers," 
and  in  30  II.  14  r.,  ri.8^a.an,  "  heads,"  are  written  in  fiilL 
The  singulars  emuq  and  m  are  in  common  use. 

31.  The  plural  in  an  only  appears  in  a  limited  number  of 
substantives,  some  of  which  admit  ako  difierent  plurals.  It 
is,  I  believe,  never  used  in  the  case  of  an  adjective  or  of  a 
substantive  which  is  feminine  by  termination.  Several  plurals 
in  an  are,  however,  feminine,  as  well  as  the  singulars  from 
which  they  are  formed,  as  appears  from  the  adjectives  which 
accompany  them.  Such  are  emuqan^  risan,  and  halzan,  cited 
in  §  30.  It  would,  therefore,  be  incorrect  to  say  that  an  was 
ihe  termination  of  the  masculine  plural.  I  believe  that  origi- 
nally, in  the  language  from  which  all  of  the  Semitic  family 
have  diverged,  the  addition  of  am  or  av  to  the  singular  theme 
rendered  it  plural ;  and  that  at  was  added  as  a  feminine  ter- 
mination to  both  singular  and  plural.  Thus  the  theme  alone  was 
of  either  gender,  as  was  the  plural  in  am  or  av ;  but  at  in  the 
singular  and  avat  in  the  plural  were  distinctively  feminine. 
From  the  original  am,  which  was  retained  in  Phenician,  came 
the  Hebrew  im,  and  the  Assyrian  and  Himyaritic  an ;  from 
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the  av  came  the  Egyptian  u.  The  Aramaic  and  Arabic 
forms,  in  which  both  vowel  and  consonant  are  different  from 
what  they  were  originally,  are  probably  of  later  origin  than 
the  others. 

32.  Another  form  of  the  plural  ends  in  t  in  the  theme,  and 
in  tu  and  ti  in  the  cases.  Originally,  I  conqeive,  as  I  stated 
in  the  last  section,  this  termination  was  avat  or  awat,  and  was 
peculiar  to  feminines  by  termination.  This  was  in  time 
changed  to  a^at^  sometimes  contracted  to  dt ;  but  in  the  cases 
there  is  generally,  though  not  always,  an  ^^  between  what 

belongs  to  the  theme  properly  so  called  and  the  preceding ; 
and  this  should,  I  conceive,  be  sounded  as  a  distinct  syllable. 
In  Arabic,  as  well  as  in  Masoretic  Hebrew,  the  termination 
ci>l  or  rt  is  pronounced  as  one  syllable,  but  the  quiescent 
letter  which  is  always  inserted  indicates  contraction ;  and  the 
Hebrew  hokm  manifestly  stands  for  awa. 

33.  This  plural  in  at  is  almost  always  used  for  feminine 
adjectives,  and  for  substantives  feminine  by  termination.  It 
is  also  used  for  many  substantives  which  are  feminine  other- 
wise than  by  termination.  Thus  we  have  Utm.ma,n*a.at, 
"armies,"  146  B.  4,  and   ^um.ma.na.ie,   151  B.   12,   from 

^umman.    In  37 II.  11,  the  plural  of  "  mouths"  is  stated  to  be 

5i[z  y][  ^^^  ^  "^  pa*adum  or  pa*a.nu;  pu'u  in  the 
singular  and  pa^an  have  masculine  adjectives,  17  II.  32  and 
31  /.  I  presume,  however,  that  pa'aJu  would  take  a  feminine 
one.     Irregularities  of  this  kind  are  found  in  all  languages. 

34.  Examples  of  this  plural  when  the  singular  is  feminine 
by  termination  are  zi.ra.^a.te  "high,  supreme,"  33  L.  6; 
eJa.tum,  "  high,"  30  IT.  14  r.  ;  dan.na.'aM,  "  strong,'* 
146  B.  6;  mar.za.'aM,  "difficult  of  access,"  146  B.  7;  all 
which  adjectives  are  in  concord  with  the  plurals  in  an  men- 
tioned in  §  31 ;  hiraM  ra.ba^aM,  "great  wives,'*  153  B.  12, 
from  hirat  This  ia  a  theme  feminine  by  termination ;  but 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Air  would  mean  "  a  husband." 

The  latter  I  take  to  be  ha'ar,  whence  ^<  y][  J  J  j^J^y 

li'a.a*a.ru,  36  11.  40  /. ;  hi.ra.tum  and  h'Ur.tum  in  line  43  /. 
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are  equivalent  forms  (see  §  26),  or  perhaps  dialectic  variatioiia, 
of  the  principal  case  of  hirat^  "  a  wife/'  which  is  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  former  theme  as  din  or  dinai,  "  a  law"  or 
"judgment,"  to  da' an,  "  a  lawgiver"  or  "judge." 

35.  Besides  the  two  plurals  of  which  I  have  hitherto 
spoken,  which  I  take  to  have  been  the  original  forms  common 
to  all  the  Semitic  languages,  there  are  other  forms  which  the 
Assyrians  appear  to  have  developed  after  their  separation 
from  those  who  used  the  other  languages  of  the  family.  One 
of  these  is  the  masculine  plural  in  t/^  in  the  theme,  and  utu 
and  tdi  in  the  cases.  It  differs  from  the  feminine  plural  last 
mentioned  in  having  u  in  place  of  a  at  the  end  of  the  theme, 
and  ^yyi^  *«<  for  Jy  *a.  The*w  is,  however,  oftener  omitted 
than  expressed,  contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  the  case  oVa, 

36.  This  plural  is  used  by  all  adjectives  and  by  the  mmim 
mutantis  of  all  the  conjugations.  All  these  admit  feminines 
by  termination ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  role 
that  a  mascuUne  plural  in  td  can  be  changed  into  a  feminine 
plural  in  at;  or  if  not  into  that,  into  et  (see  §  37) ;  but  many 
feminine  plurals  in  at  do  not  admit  masculine  plurals  in  ut 
For  example,  sarraatc  is  good  Assyrian  for  "queens,"  but  for 
"kings"  they  would  say  mrranc ;  sarnifi  would  come  from 
Barruty  "  a  kingdom"  or  "  reign."  Examples  of  these  plurals 
need  not  be  given  here.  They  will  appear  in  the  following 
chapter,  and  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with. 

37.  Some  feminine  substantives  and  adjectives  form  their 
plurals  in  etn,  etc,  in  place  of  atUy  ate ;  or,  perhaps,  I  should 
say,  as  well  as  in  atu,  ate.  In  33  1. 10  we  have  'a,na  ru.q'e.eJij 
"to  distant  places  (he  fled) ;"  in  153  B.  12  we  have  is.re.ti 
nam.raJaJi;  the  latter  word  is  certainly  an  adjective  in  the 
feminine  plural,  "shining,"  or  the  like.  Whatever,  then, 
may  be  the  meaning  of  isreti,  it  is  clearly  used  as  a  substantive 
feminine  and  plural.  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  E.  I.  H.  3. 13 
of  having  made  and  purified  (?)  the  hrc'et  of  Babylon,  andl. 
65  those  of  Borsippa.  The  spelling  is  not  exactly  the  same 
in  any  two  of  the  three  passages,  but  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  word  is  the  same.  These  examples  esta- 
blish the  existence  of  the  feminine  plural  in  et ;  and  I  confer 
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that  I  cannot  affirm  with  confidence  anything  more  than  that 
it  exists. 

38.  I  may,  however,  mention  a  conjecture  which  has  oc- 
curred to  me.  Can  ^ ^  be  a  feminine  plural  of  adjectives  used 
in  place  of  dt  when  they  are  not  accompanied  by  substantives, 
but  are  used  as  substantives,  with  "  persons,  places,  or  things," 
understood  after  them  ?  This  explains  the  rtiqeti  of  33  I.  10, 
and  the  muqalkti  of  E.  I.  H.  10,  16,  "may  I  not  sinfully  in- 
cline {'ar.ai,  from  J^B^*1)  to  the  blasphemous  persons!"  the 
feminine  plural  being  used  to  express  contempt.  In  a  similar 
context  in  68 1. 2.  30,  hiJe.ti,  "  sinful  persons,"  is  substituted. 
It  explains  also  the  •-•^y  Jiffl  >^y»^  "^  '^  y^4<ofN.R.8, 
where  the  adjective  an.ne.ti  cannot  be  attached  to  the  sub- 
stantive which  follows  it ;  but  we  must  translate,  "  these  (are) 
the  countries ; "  and  so  in  similar  contexte.  But  how,  it  may 
be  asked,  can  isrefi  bo  explained  on  this  supposition  P  May 
it  not  be  the  feminine  plural  of  "IB^*  tsar,  meaning  "the 
straight  places,  the  avenues  ?  "  "  lightsome  avenues  "  well  suit* 
the  context  in  153  B.  12;  and  Nebuchadnezzar  may  have 
said,  "avenues  of  Babylon  (and  Borsippa)  I  caused  to  be 
made,  and  I  cleansed,  or  kept  clean."  In  a  future  chapter 
I  will  give  reasons  for  assigning  to  pT  the  primary  sense  of 
"cleansing."  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  spelling  of 
isret  is  inconsistent  with  its  derivation  from  war.  So  far  as 
I  have  observed  ^^^  is  is  preferentially  used  when  a  word 
begins  with  a  radical  letter,  and  S^J  when  it  begins  with  a 
servile  i.  In  the  AssjTian  text,  and  in  one  of  the  Babylonian 
ones,  the  word  begins  with  ^{{  ;  in  the  other  Babylonian 
one  the  first  syllable  is  expressed  by  ^Jy  ^^^  ^*^^>  which, 
however,  may  have  only  meant  that  the  initial  i  was  very 
long,  and  which,  on  the  authority  of  the  other  two  passages, 
we  may  safely  pronounce  to  be  bad  spelling.  I  do  not  re- 
collect any  place  in  which  et  occurs  as  a  formative  of  the 
feminine  plural,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  theory  which 
I  have  here  proposed.  Nevertheless,  I  am  far  from  having 
the  same  confidence  in  it  as  I  have  in  my  other  statements. 
I  can  only  say  that  if  the  difference  between  et  and  dt  be  not 
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what  I  have  suggested,  I  am  quite  unable  to  explain  what 
that  difference  is. 

39.  A  very  common  form  of  the  Assyrian  plural  remains 
to  be  spoken  of,  namely,  that  in  which  no  syllable  is  added 
to  form  it,  but  the  plural  cases  are  either  the  same  as  the 
singular,  or  modifications  of  the  singular  forms.  The  dis« 
tinction  between  the  two  numbers  is  indeed  sometimes  made 
by  a  change  of  case,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  chapter ; 
but  even  this  is  often  not  to  be  perceived,  and  the  context 
becomes  our  only  guide.  I  will  first  give  examples  in  which 
the  singular  and  plural  are  identicaL 

40.  As  this  identity  of  the  singular  and  plural  is  what  most 
persons  would  consider  very  improbable,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  some  very  clear  instances  of  it.  I  do  not  rely  on  such  a 
passage  as  'iJuJi.siLnu,  "of  their  godships,"  already  quoted 
in  §  28.  In  fact,  Uluti  is  here  singular ;  derived  nouns  in  ut 
not  admitting  a  plural.  In  15  I.  106,  113,  it  occurs  joined 
to  an  adjective  in  the  feminine  singular.  Neither  do  I  rely 
on  lib.bi.k'u.un,  "  your  hearts,"  9  I.  19,  though  I  have  myself 
no  doubt  that  iibbi  is  here  plural,  because  words  which  are 
certainly  singular  occur  elsewhere,  accompanied  by  plural 
affixes.  I  will,  however,  bring  forward  clear  instances  of 
plurals,  the  same  as  the  singular,  accompanied  by  plural 
adjectives. 

41.  Inl52B.2,l,wehave]^  <J^  --]^  T^    ^y^ 

suk.ki  nakJuM,  which  I  would  translate  "well-built  houses ;" 
but  whatever  be  the  exact  translation,  it  is  clear  that  ^ukki 
is  here  used  as  a  plural,  and  equally  clear  that  it  is  the 
second  case  of  the  singular.  Again,  we  have  in  41  B.  57, 
maLki  Ia.bi.ru.fi,  "  ancient  kings,"  another  example  that 
cannot  bo  contested.  And  so  in  41  I.  74,  s^u.u.ri  ma.ru.ti^ 
"fatted  oxen;"  in  144  B.  10,  11,  yu.me  ma.'h.du.ti,  "many 
days." 

42.  In  other  cases  forms  identical  with  the  singular  are 
substituted  for  the  theme  with  a  plural  sign.  Thus  in  38  B.  67, 
we  have  ^Jf^  y  T^^  ^^^  "  gates ; "  in  another  copy  of  the 
same  inscription,  50  B.  74,  ba.bi  is  substituted.     This  noun 
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admits  also  a  plural  in  (U.  We  have  in  39  L.  22,  ba.ba.*aM. 
Yariations  of  this  sort  occur  in  almost  all  languages;  and 
there  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  difference  in  tiie  use  of 
these  plurals,  so  that  one  could  be  called  definite  and  the 
other  indefinite. 

43.  A  similar  example  occurs  as  to  ^j^y  ^  ^^]  T^^f 
baJul,  with  the  determinative  of  males  prefixed,  and  the 
plural  sign  added,  21  I.  43 ;  in  22  1. 109,  ba.tu.li,  with  the 
same  determinatiye,  but  without  the  plural  sign,  is  substi- 
tuted. To  both  of  these  words  is  added  ha.tu.la.ti  with  the 
determinative  of  females  ^  prefixed.  The  meaning  is  ob- 
viously "  pure  boys"  and  "  pure  girls."  Other  instances  occur 
in  which  two  nouns  are  coupled  together,  one  of  which  is 
evidently  plural  from  its  form,  while  the  two  are  evidently 
in  the  same  number.  Even  if  the  passage  21  I.  43  did  not 
exist,  we  might  infer  that  ba.tu.li  in  22  I.  109  was  plural, 
from  its  being  coupled  with  baJu.la.ti,  which  is  manifestly  so. 

44.  The  same  principle  applied  to  the  formida  ''oxen"  and 
"  sheep  "  gives  us  two  more  plurals  of  this  sort.  In  67  11. 
41  we  have  ^^^,  the  monogram  for  an  ox,  followed  by 
\<^,  the  plural  sign,  and  ^y^-j^TJ,  6#  the  copulative  con- 
junction; then  comes  z^e.e.nSy  ''sheep,"  which  the  context 
proves  to  be  a  plural.  In  41  I.  82  we  have,  in  place  of  this, 
rag.ge  ii  ze.ne,  and  in  E.I.H.  2.  28  r*a,ag.ga  H  z*e.e.nitn. 
The  construction,  it  will  be  observed,  in  the  last  two  passages, 
is  different.  Surely,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  raggt  is  plural 
as  well  as  z'e.e.m.  I  am  rather  disposed  to  draw  a  further 
inference,  namely,  that  'alctp,  which  corresponds  to  ^Y-^, 
was  only  used  in  the  singular  number,  and  that  raggu  was 
used  as  its  plural.  On  this  question,  however,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  evidence  which  warrants  a  positive  opinion. 

45.  The  above  examples,  to  which  might  be  added  many 
others,  must,  I  think,  satisfy  every  one  that  the  Assyrians 
had  a  plural  of  the  same  form  with  the  singular ;  though 
there  was  some  slight  difference  in  the  use  of  the  cases.  I 
now  proceed  to  consider  plurals  which  are  modifications  of 
the  singular,  not  identical  with  it.     The  principle  of  these 
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modifications  is  that  in  dissyllables,  the  last  of  which  is  not 
lengthened  by  a  quiescent  letter^  the  singular  inclines  to  have 
the  accent  on  the  former  syllable,  and  the  plural  on  the  latter. 
Monosyllabic  themes  admit  no  such  modification ;  nor  those 
in  which,  the  middle  radical  being  weak  and  the  two  Towels 
the  same,  they  coalesce  in  the  declension  into  one,  as  WX, 
ziUn,  whence  zenu.  Nor  again  is  this  distinction  possible 
where  the  last  vowel  of  the  theme  is  necessarily  long,  as  in 
batul,  §  43. 

46.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  such  a  noun  sspigil  would 
add  its  case-ending,  in  the  singular  to  pig^il  with  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  and  would  thus  {orm  piglu,  etc.,  with  the 
second  vowel  suppressed ;  while  the  plural  would  retain  the 
second  vowel ;  and  would  perhaps  admit  also  another  change 
consequent  on  this.  For  example  nakru  is  used  for  ''an 
enemy,"  but  nakiri  for  "  of  the  enemies,"  the  theme  being 
nakir. 

47.  I  have  spoken  of  this  distinction  being  rendered  more 
marked  by  another  change  consequent  on  this.  The  Assyrians 
were  accustomed  to  double  the  consonant  of  an  accented  syl- 
lable. This  is  the  reason  why  the  second  radical  is  commonly 
doubled  in  the  present  of  the  first  conjugation,  as  in  i.qab.bf, 
"  he  says,"  and  numerous  other  instances,  which  must  not  be 
supposed  to  be  Pihel  forms.  In  conformity  with  this  usage 
the  last  consonant  of  the  noun  is  often  doubled  in  the  plural 
Thus,  in  43  I.  43,  we  have  sai.gu  na,hal.iim,  ''  the  snows  of 
the  valleys;"  while  in  the  parallel  text,  40  I.  77,  we  have 
tuiJUi,  "of  the  valley." 

48.  Where  the  first  radical  was  a  very  weak  one,  that  ad- 
mitted of  being  altogether  dropped,  it  was,  I  think,  dropped 
in  plurals  of  this  kind.  Instances  of  this  are  neceesarily  rare; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  there  are  sufiicient  to  establish  the  usage. 
I  remark,  however,  that  in  the  same  nouns  that  could  drop  the 
initial  syllable  in  the  plural,  that  syllable  is  dropped  in  the 
singular  when  the  noun  is  in  what  Hebrew  grammarians  call 
the  state  of  construction.  It  may  have  appeared  strange  that 
I  have  spoken  of  the  noun,  when  without  a  case-ending,  as 
the  theme  and  not  as  the  construct  form*    I  have  done  this 
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advisedly.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapter  that  the 
second  case  is  repeatedly  used, — almost,  if  not  quite,  as  often 
as  the  theme> — where  the  Hebrews  would  use  the  construct 
form ;  and  it  will  be  seen  also  that  the  theme  is  repeatedly 
used  where  the  Hebrews,  would  use  the  absolute  form.  If  I 
were,  therefore,  to  give  the  name  of  construct  form  to  the 
theme,  I  should  be  using  a  term  that  would  certainly  mislead. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  theme  was  in  some  instances  pro- 
nounced differently  when  it  did  and  when  it  did  not  indicate 
a  state  of  construction ;  that  the  theme  pigil,  for  instance,  was 
pronounced  pigil  when  in  construction,  and  pigil  when  not  so ; 
and  I  think  that,  consequent  upon  this  difference,  when  the 
first  radical  was  so  weak  that  the  first  syllable  might  bo 
dropped,  it  was  dropped  when  the  noun  was  in  construction. 

49.  Taking,  then,  *agal  or  *agil  as  a  type  of  such  a  noun 
as  I  have  described,  I  think  we  should  have  for  the  theme 
when  absolute  ^dgal  or  *dgil\  for  the  theme  in  construction,. 
gal  or  gil\  for  the  first  case  of  the  singular,  *a^/w ;  and  for 
the  first  case  of  the  plural,  galu  or  gilu.  Such  is  the  con- 
clusion at  which  I  have  arrived  by  induction ;  but  I  give  it 
doubtingly ;  the  examples  being  few,  and  what  others  would 
probably  explain  differently  from  what  I  do.  I  think  ther^ 
are  three  nouns  following  this  type  which  occur  with  and 
without  the  initial  syllable,  namely,  those  which  signify  "a 
son,"  "  a  servant,"  and  "  a  buU."  From  the  first  we  have 
'a.b'iJLsu,  "his  son,"  E.  I.  H.  1.  33;  'ab.lam,  "son,"  51  I. 
No.  1,  2.  16,  in  one  of  the  copies,  the  other  having  the  usual 
monogram  for  "  son."  Without  the  initial  syllable  we  have, 
I  think,  ba.lu.8a,  "  her  sons,"  in  66 II.  5.  It  must  be  owned, 
however,  that  this  passage  is  obscure ;  and  others  would  in- 
terpret it  otherwise.  On  Hebrew  and  Greek  transcriptions 
but  little  reliance  can  be  placed,  so  far  as  the  vowels  are  con- 
cerned; but  I  am  disposed  to  take  "Baladan"  as  authority 
for  the  theme  being  'abal  as  well  as  *abil. 

50.  As  respects  the  second  noun,  we  have  in  95  B.  6,*ar.du 
for  "  servant,"  before  kan.su,  "  obedient,"  where  145  B.  24 
has  the  monogram  >^^T ;  also  in  10  II.  15  /.  we  have  ^ar.da, 
"  a  servant,"  in  the  third  case.     On  the  other  hand,  in  1  L.  1, 
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we  have,  I  think  (but  I  admit  that  there  is  no  positive  proofs 
and  others  take  it  differently),  rid  for  "  servant  of  (Assor)/' 
As  for  the  third  word,  rV.t.mw  is  given  in  Porter's  transcript 
of  portions  of  the  E.  I.  H.  inscription  as  the  equivalent  of 
;^^^  y-44<,  3.  59.  This  group  certainly  signifies  "bulls,** 
On  the  other  hand,  *ar.mi  is  a  singular  noun  in  the  second 
case,  denoting  some  male  animal ;  and  it  appears  to  me  pro- 
bable that  it  is  the  singular  of  the  other  Word.  A  fourth 
example  may  perhaps  be  the  plural  nusi  from  ants,  see  §  57. 
This  is  a  case  in  which  the  few  examples  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion appear  to  throw  light  on  one  another.  Without,  there- 
fore, maintaining  that  the  positions  advanced  in  the  last  three 
sections  are  established,  I  think  that  they  are  highly  probable ; 
and  I  state  them  here  in  order  that  they  may  be  tested  by 
further  examples,  should  such  occur. 

51.  It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  dual  number  of  nouns ; 
but  here  again  I  confess  that  I  can  only  speak  doubtingly.  It 
appears  to  me  that  a  dual  theme  in  a,  formed  precisely  as  the 
third  case  of  the  singular,  must  be  admitted  to  exist.  I  have 
only  met  with  it,  however,  in  a  few  nouns ;  qaJa,  *'  hands,'' 
(where  the  t  is  radical,  for  we  have  the  plurals  qa.ta.tu, 
qa.ta.te  in  6  II.  40,  41),  se.pa,  "  feet,"  hir.ka,  "  knees,'*  and 
perhaps  ma.ta  or  ma.da,  ''  peoples."  I  once  thought  that  a 
distinction  might  be  established  between  the  second  case  of 
the  dual  and  that  of  the  plural ;  but  I  rather  think  now  that 
such  is  not  the  case. 

Appendix  on  the  possemve  pronominal  affixes. 

52.  It  has  been  necessary  in  several  places  to  assimie  a 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader  of  the  possessive  pro- 
nominal affixes  attached  to  nouns.  A  complete  knowledge  of 
these  affixes  is  essential  to  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the 
inflexions  of  nouns ;  and  I  believe  that  no  complete  and  cor- 
rect list  of  them  has  yet  been  published.  I  will  therefore 
endeavour  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  following  sections. 

53.  The  affixes  attached  to  the  case  endings  are  always 
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expressed  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  characters  to  those 
which  express  the  noun.     They  are  the  following : 

1.  s.    y][  'a ;  instead  of  which  we  find  more  commonly  after 

the  second  case  ^]}  ya,  "  my." 

2.  s.m.  ^t]:z!i  ha,  and  f,  <]^  la,  "thy." 

3.  8.m.  ^y  or  I  m,  "  his,"  f.  V  or  '^If  sa,  "  her." 

1.  p.  Sf^  we,  '*our." 

2.  p.m.  ]^  ^  ku.nu;  f.  <]^  >^]  ki.na,  "your." 

3.  p.m.  ^y  ^  su.nu  or  ^y  t^}}  s'u.un;  f.  ^y>-  >-/"y 
«.fta  or  ^y>-  ^5fW  «'i.m,  "  their." 

^[yvy  is  used  for  the  affix  of  the  3.  p.  of  both  genders ; 
it  is  interchanged  with  a^Mn,  cf.  164  B.  23  and  165  B.  17; 
and  with  «V.t»,  cf.  38  B.  69  and  46  B.  76. 

54.  The  affix  of  the  3  s.m.  after  an  unaccented  u  is  often 
shortened  to  h  ;  this  happens  most  commonly  after  the  femi- 
nine first  case  tu ;  and  the  tu9  is  then  expressed  by  ]^ . 

On  the  other  hand,  after  an  accented  u,  an  additional 
character  is  generally  introduced  after  the  first  case,  as  it 
would  bo  written  without  the  affix.  This  character  is  ^yfy^ 
or  ^  before  *a,  the  affix  of  the  first  person  singular  (which^ 
however,  is  not  to  be  read  as  an  additional  syllable)  and  be- 
fore those  of  the  second  and  third  persons  ^^Y>->-  uk  and 
^YY^  u%  respectively.  Before  the  affix  of  the  first  person 
plural  I  should  from  analogy  expect  t^lf  un,  but  I  have  as. 
yet  met  with  no  example  of  it. 

55.  Although  this  reduplication,  which  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  §  48,  may  be  used  after  the  u  of  the  first  case 
whenever  it  is  not  preceded  by  a  t,  formative  of  the  feminine ; 
there  are  some  words,  after  which  it  occurs,  which  should  be 
particularly  noticed.  Such  are  the  prepositions^  kirbu,  *'  with- 
in," ziru,  ^*  upon,''  and  panu,  "  before,"  which  are  used  before 
pronominal  affixes  in  place  of  the  kirtb,  zir,  and  pan,  whicb 
are  used  before  nouns.  Examples  are  zuru.ula,  ^*  upon  me,"* 
41  I.  45;  panMM,  "before  thee  (f.),"  66  H.  2.  7,  8;  in 
a  similar  inscription  addressed  to  Nebo,  85  L.  15,  pan,uk.ka; 
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]i%.%r.Vu.m,%aj  "  within  it^"  E.  L  H.  10, 12 ;  »Lf^uMS.9U.unf 
''  upon  them/'  39  I.  78.  Such  also  is  the  noun  of  non- 
existence yanUi  whence  ya.n'uM^a,  "I  am  not,"  42  11.  14  r. ; 
and  in  the  two  preceding  Unes,  ya.n^uLka,  '*  thou  art  not,'' 
ya.n*u.tcs.su,  '^  he  is  not."  I  may  also  notice  Ai.bi.fu.tikMh 
*'  it  is  thy  will "  or  "  in  pursuance  of  thy  will,"  E.  I.  H.  10, 1 ; 
kiM.tus.su,  "in  pursuance  of  his  will,"  16  B.  141.  The  t  of 
this  word  is  radicaL  I  think  it  is  invariably  used  of  the 
divine  will,  which  was  not  to  be  resisted. 

56.  The  affixes  annexed  to  the  theme  are  the  same  as  those 
annexed  to  the  case  endings,  except  for  the  first  person 
singular ;  and  for  the  third  person  in  all  its  forms,  when  the 
theme  ends  in  a  dental  or  sibilant.  In  the  last  case,  ^  is  sub- 
stituted for  8  m  the  affix ;  the  preceding  consonant  being 
sometimes  retained,  sometimes  omitted,  but  most  frequently 
changed  into  another  ;.  That  is  to  say,  the  affixes  of  the 
third  person  given  above  can  never  follow  ^f,  ^j^,  '^J, 
5^^:,  5ry,  ^-y<y,  ^ ,  t^y,  or  ^y,-  or  any  cha- 
racter, the  value  of  which  terminates  with  any  of  these ;  but 
after  these  letters  ^yy  is  substituted  for  ^y,  ^^  for  ^, 
and  ^yy  for  ^y»- .  Examples  are  hi.r'i.it.^u,  "  its  ditch," 
E.I.H.  6.  60,  or  hi.ri.su,  65, 1.  2.  7,  or  hiyi.is.su.  E.I.H.  6.  30. 
All  these  are  used  in  parallel  texts,  and  are  evidently  equi- 
valent. The  last  of  the  three  forms  is,  however,  the  com- 
monest. Other  examples  are  ru.pu.u^.^,  "its  breadth," 
from  rupus,  7  I.E.  23 ;  e.pi.fu.un,  "  their  work,"  from  ^pw, 
132  B.  18.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  them,  as  they  are  every- 
where to  be  met  with.  To  the  rule  here  laid  down  there  are 
no  exceptions ;  and  the  student,  if  he  thinks  that  he  sees  it 
violated,  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  is  mistaken  as  to  his  read- 
ing of  the  text. 

57.  The  affix  of  the  first  person  attached  to  a  theme 
which  ends  in  a  consonant  is  generally  i ;  sometimes  a  is 
substituted,  but  only,  I  believe,  in  Babylonian  inscriptions. 
Examples  are  'a.ba,  "my  father,"  E.  I.  H.  7,  48;  Vue.la, 
**  my  lord,^  66 1. 18.  This  affix,  whether  t  or  a,  is  not  repre- 
sented by  a  separate  character,  but  by  a  change  of  the  last 
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character  of  the  theme,  which,  with  this  affix,  is  the  same  as 
the  second  or  third  case.  Examples  are  very  numerous ;  but 
they  appear  to  have  been  overlooked,  or  set  down  as  mistakes, 
by  others.  I  will  give  a  very  few  out  of  a  long  list.  In 
151  B.  16,  Sargon  says,  *ak.zu.ra  *U8.ma.ni,  "I  prepared  my 
camp.''  Five  lines  after,  speaking  of  his  enemy,  he  says, 
ik.zu.ra  'ti8.m'a.an.9U,  "  he  prepared  his  camp."  These  trans- 
lations may  be  only  approximate ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  "I,"  "my,"  "he,*'  and  "his."  Again,  VuinM 
*ad.din.8U,  145  B.  18,  is,  "my  daughter  I  gave  to  him;" 
*u.8*a,az.bil  ra.ma.ni,  49 1.4, 11,  is, "  I  caused  myself  to  carry." 
Both  these  texts  are  correct  as  they  stand ;  and  the  emenda- 
tions that  have  been  proposed  would  render  them  the  con- 
trary. We  have  also  qaJi  for  "my  hand,"  10  I.  98 ;  muM, 
"my  husband,  10  11.  4  l/a8.8a.ti,  "my  wife,"  do.  10  /.  This 
last  is  for  an.aa.ti,  the  feminine  theme  of  anis,  "a  man," 
from  which  I  derive  the  plural  ni.ai  mentioned  in  §  50.  All 
these  nouns  occur  with  other  affixes,  qa.a§.§u,  "his  hand," 
49  B.  32,  m'u.u^.^u,  "  her  husband,  10 II.  2  /. ;  and* a8.8aM.m, 
"  to  his  wife,"  do.  9  /. 

58.  The  use  of  ^u  for  "  her  "  in  this  ancient  text  must  not 
be  passed  over.  We  have  also  *atJa  for  "thou  (woman);" 
do.  10  /.  This  fragment  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Assyria  is 
probably  the  oldest  text  in  the  language  that  we  possess.  The 
tablet,  indeed,  is  not  older  than  the  seventh  century  b.c.  ;  but 
it  is  a  transcript  of  one  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Now,  it  is 
very  remarkable  that,  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  the  mascu- 
line pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular  is  often  used  for  the 
feminine ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  go  by  the  written  letters  and 
neglect  the  Qeri  and  vowel  points.  The  distinction  between 
the  pronouns  of  the  second  person,  masculine,  and  feminine  is 
also  in  several  places  only  made  in  the  vowel  points.  I  think 
it  is  a  jGEur  inference  from  this,  that  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
language  "  thou  "  and  "  thy,"  masculine  and  feminine,  had 
but  one  representative;  and  that  "his'*  and  "her"  were  ex- 
pressed alike,  as  they  were  in  Latin,  and  as  they  still  are  in 
the  languages  derived  from  it. 
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